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Daniel Defoe 


c. iGGo— IT’S! 

D iiniol IDofoe ( tlie name had many forins ) was born in London, 
probiibly in the late summer of i fitJo. lie w^as schooled for the Pres- 
b\'terian ministry at Morton’s academy but drJ not take orders. By 
3^83 he was estalilislied as a London merchant in hosiery, w^ines, and 
tobacco lie married Mary Tiillie’v in 168^. and the next year rode as 
a trouper in Monmouth’s Bebellion. Durinjr the i68o’s, business 
travt'ls took him all over CIreat Britain and the Continent. 

In r0)y2 he 'went liankrupt with debts amounting to £.17,000. His 
creclit«jrs were repaid iilmost to the last penny. He became King 
'William Ill’s ag«*nt and c'onfidential adviser. His verse satire in de- 
fc'nsc of W^illiam, 7 ’/ie 1 ’ruc-Tiarn ILri^lishman, had a large sale. De- 
fo<* established a prosperous brickworks. In lyojz, under C^ueen 
Anne, he publisht'd a satire against High Church domination. The 
Sftorl est W'ajf ivith the J'fissenters. In the furoi throwing out of this 
he wa.s t'xptised in tht* pillorj' and imprisoned. H's business failed. 

Ht' was released late in 1703, evidently with the understanding 
that he would act as confidential agent, repc^rter, and pamphleteer 
for the gtiv eminent. He continued to do this work under various 
ministries. From 1704 to 1713, he published and w'rote much of the 
/lenVii', the mtist famous of twenty-six journals he had a hand in. 
In all, Defoe was arrested six or seven times, apparently for the 
most part on chaiges sjionsored by his political enemies. 

His career as a ntwelist began at fifty-nine with Lhe first volume 
of Rtihinsoti Crusoe (see below). 'I’he second volume and a sccjuel 
appeared within a twelvemonth. In 1720 he published The Tife tiitd 
A.clveri/ tires of Air. TDunean Catuphelh Aleninirs of a CtieciJier, and 
The Tife of Cuptain Siri^h'ton. In 172222 came A foil Flanders, A 
Journal of the Plague Tear, and The History of Colonel Jaecjue. 
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Daniel Defoe 

THese were followed f>y Roxana, Jonathan "SATild and otlier stories of 
oriminals, and a tliree-volmne gnido to Great Untaiir* 

Defoe has been oredited with more than 500 titles. He was the 
first major novelist in English and he may he said to have established 
the n"iain tradition in British jonmalisn:i- He died in Bopeinaker’s 
Alley, London, oxr April X731. 


.obinson Crusoe was first published on April 525, xyiQ. It de- 
lighted everybody other ^vriters, fronx Rousseau to Swift, and peo- 

pie who seldom, read a book. It has never slopped sculling. When tlie 
twentieth centxiry began, more than yoo editions, translations, and 
imitations had been printed. Scores of others have been added since. 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan made a pantomime out of the story and 
David Garrick played in it. Jaccjues OflFenbach put the Great Gasta- 
way into an opera. His adventures were tunxed into a inotioix pic- 
ture by tlie distinguished Spanish director, Luis Biiiiuel. In '^linages 
for Crusoe,” the French poet St.-John Ferse gave us a new vision of 
the hero’s return. 

It is a great story, loved in every nation. Even the Eskimos have a 

translation of it. It derives in part but only in small part fronx the 

tixie history of Alexander Selkirk, w'ho seems to have been a self- 
made exile on one of the Juan Femdndez Islands oj 0 [ tlie coast of 
Chile in the early xyoo’s. But how can we account for the gi eat 
sweep of Robinson C rusoc*s popularity? For one thing, a career of 
hard and rapid writing had taught Defoe to use words wnth the 
practical exactness of a shipmaster filling in Ixis log, but Avith a 
flexibility and ease few shipnxasters coxild ec^ual. Eve^ryonc can 
understand Crusoe. And who has not asked himself what he would 
do if he were in Crusoe’s place, and then, by the magic of Defoe’s 
W'ords, put Iximself there? 

It is the story of a man alone, but there is no great loneliness in it. 
After his first panic, Crusoe remembers the cure for loneliness: work. 


from £fzo artist: **Dofoo arui txoo of Tits most rtotnJylo cJiOTacrtors, 
Rohfirhsort CrtMSOG aruZ Moll Rlarulcrs^ to^otHcr tiHfh a sJcotch of Defo^ 
€iftor ho was fyilloriotl for writirxg^ Tlie SHortest Way with tl^o Dissonters. 

17ho c^aotatiori is from his satiro Tho Truo-13om Eoglislixxiaji.'' 




4 Daniel Defoe 

projects, and more work. One of the most famous incidents of the 

story the finding of a footprint in the sand ^is precisely the point 

at which the man alone encounters human society again. And how 
does he react? He is terrified. He assumes, as he has assumed from 
the first, that any stranger will be hostile. 

Crusoe is tlie New Man, the new middle-class man w^ho deals in 
thing^s. In England, he lias been on the rise since the late Middle 
Ages. Now he stands clear. Two points distinguish him: he is a man 
of business, and a nonconfoimist in religion. He has been perse- 
cuted. He is distrustful. IDefoe puts him where he put Jonathan 
Wild, Moll Flanders, and a good many of his other heroes and 

heroines a little outside society, or against it. ^loreover, we see 

that Crusoe’s physical adventures are matched at nearly every ptiint 
by religious ones. In general, except for what seems an exc'essiv^e 
sense of guilt, we feel that his respect for moral fact is as hard- 
headed as his knack for the physical. VVe note that, in contrast to 
such books as 'I'ljpee or Green Mansions, there is nt> Eve in Crusoe’s 
Eden. F>efoe leaves out a large part of the human race: women. 
His Eden has no future. 

Rohinson Grnsoe is not or is only at first a story of .survival. 

He is cast away, not on a true desert island, but on one richlv hos- 
pitable to human living. One by one, he moves thi'oiigh the three 
stages that may be said to represent man’s earliest, development: 
the gathering of wild foods, farming, and the keeping of her<ls. 
Crusoe is building himself a one-man civilization. Humorous or 
not, he has his ca.stle and liis country seat. He is trying to attain 
something like the standard of living of a comfortable middle-class 
Englishman. Moreover, he has tools and supplie.s .saved out of the 
wreck. What happens to Crusoe ha.s happened to many a civiliza- 
tion in human liistory: a few things salvaged, and a beginning again. 



Rabhison 

Crusoe 


I GO TO SKA 

was l:><)rn in tlie year a63iz, in tlie eity of Vork, of a good family, 
thoiigli not of that eonntry, my father being a fo. eigner of Bremen who 
settled first at 11 nil. Hc' got a good estate by merehandise and, leaving 
of! his *r'ide, lived afterward at York, from whence he had married my 
mother, whose r^^hitions wear' nan'ied Robinson, a very good family in that 
eoniitiy', and from whom I was called Robinse^n lCreiit>^naer; but by the 
usual eon option of words in Kngland we are now called, nay, we call 
oiirsel\'es, and write onr name **Crnsoe,*^ and so mj'^ companions always 
calk'd rne^. 

1 had two elder brothers, one of which was lieritenant-colonel to an 
Rnglish rt'gimi'nt of fc^ot in Inlanders, formerly commanded by the famoris 
C’olotiel T.ockhiirt, and was killed at the biittle near IDiinkirk against the 
Spiiniards, w'hat bi'Ciimc* of inv second brother T i^ever knew, any more 
than mv' father c:>r mother did know’ what was bee^'ine of me. 

lieing till' third son of the family, and not bred to any trade, mv head 
l>egan to be filled very earlv witb rambling thoughts. My father, who 
was \r-ry ant it'iit, had giv'en me a eoinj^etent share of learning, as far as 
lioiise education and a comiti'y free sehool generally goes, tmd designed 
mo for the law; but T wonld be satisfied with nothing but going to sea; 
and my iiielinatioii to this led me so strongly against the will, nay the 
eommands, of my tatlier, and against all the entreaties and persuasions 
cjf my mother and other friends that there seemed to be something fatal 
in that prc^pc'nsion of nature tending directly to the life, of misery which 
was to be'fall me. 

My latlier, a wise and grave man, gave me serions and excellent corinsel 
against what he foresaw wa.s my de.sign. lie called me one morning into 
his chamber, where he was confined by the gorit, and expostulated very 
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w'ajrmly mo upon this subjoct. I To aslcocl rno w^hat roasons moro than 

a moro 'wanclerinjT^ inclination T had for Icavinpj iny father’s house and my 
native country, where J ini^ht he well introduced, and hncl a prospect 
of raising my fortune hy apj^lication and industry, with a life of ease and 
pleasure. He told me it was for men of desperate fortunes on one hand, 
or of aspiring, superior fortunes on the other, who -went abroad upon 
adventures, to rise by enterprise, and make themselves famous in under- 
takings of a nature out of the common road; that these tilings were all 
either too far above me, or too far below me; that mine w'as the middle 
state, or what might be c-allcd tlie upper station of low' life, ^vhicli he had 
foiind by long »^x:pericnce was the be-st state in the v.^orld, the most suited 
to human happiness, not exposed to the miseries and hardships, flie laboxir 
and sufferings of tlie mechiinic part of mankind, and not embarrassed 
with the pride, luxury', ainliitiou, and envy i>f the upper part of mankind. 
He told me I might judge of tli*.' happiness of this state bv this one thing, 
viz., tliat this was the state of life which all other people' enA-'icd, that 
kings have frec|uently lamented the misc^rable eonserjuences of lic'ing 
born to great tilings, and wisbed they had lic*en placed in the middle of 
the two extremes, between the mean and the great; tluit the wise* man 
gave his testimony to this as the just standard of true ft'licity, A^^hon he 
prayed to hav^o neither poverty nor riches. 

He bade me observ^e it, and T sboiild always find that the ealainities of 
life were shared among the upper and lower part of mankind; lint tliat 
the middle station had tlie fewest disasters, and w^as n<it exposed to so 
many vieissitudes as the'higlier or lower part of mankind; nay, they were 
not subjected to so many distempers and uneasinesses c'ithcr of body or 
mind, as those w^ere who, by vicious living, luxury, and extravagances on 
one band, or by bard labour, w'ant of necessaries, and mean or insufficient 
diet on the other hand, bring distempers upon tliernselves by the natural 
consequences of their way of living; that the middle station of life w'^as 
calculated for all kind of virtues, and all kind of enjoyments; that peace 
and plenty were tlie handmaids of a middle birtuiio; that temperance, 
modt'ratlon, quietness, health, society, all agreeable diversions, and all 
desirable pleasures, were tlie blessings attending the middle station of 
life; that this way men went silently and smoothly through the world, 
and comfortably out of it, not embarrassed with tlie labours of the hands 
or of the head, not sold to the life of slavery for daily liread, or liarasscd 
with perplexed eircumstances, which rob the soul of peace and the body 
of rest; not enraged with the passion of envy, or secret burning lust of 
ambition for great things; but in easy circumstances sliding gently tlirough 
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the world, and sensibly tasting the sweets of living, without the bitter, 
feeling that tliey are happy, and learning by every day’s experience to 
know it more sensibly. 

After this, he pressed me earnestly, and in the most affectionate man- 
ner, not to play the young man, nor to precipitate myself into miseries 
which nature and the station of life I was born in seemed to have pro- 
vided against; that I was under no necessity of seeking my bread; tliat he 
would do well for me, and endeavour to enter me fairly into the station of 
life which he had been just recommending to me; and that if I was not 
very easy and happy in the world, it must be my mere fate or fault that 
must hinder it, and that he should have notliing to answer for, having thus 
discharged his duty in warning me against measures which he knew 
would be to my hurt. In a word, that as he would do very kind things for 
me if I would stay and settle at home, as he directed, so he would not 
have so much hand in my misfortunes as to give me any encouragement 
to go away. And to close all, he told me, I had my elder brother for an 
example, to whom he luid used the same earnest persuasions to keep him 
from going UiL<.j the I^ow Country wars, but could not prevail, his young 
desires prompting him to run into the army, where he was killed; and 
though he said he would not cease to pray for me, yet he would venture 
to say to me that if I did take this foolish step, God would not bless me, 
and I would have? leisure hereafter to reflect upon having neglected his 
counsel, when there might be none to assist in my recovery. 

I observed in this last part of liis discourse, wliich was truly prophetic, 
tliough I suppose my father did not know it to be so himself; I say, I ob- 
served the tears run down his face very plentifulhA espc'cially when he 
spoke of my brother who was killed; and that whcii he spoke of my hav- 
ing leisure to repent, and none to assist me, he was so moved that he 
broke off the discourse, and told me his heart wa^ so full he could say no 
more to me. 

I was sincerely affected vuth tliis discourse, as indeed who could be 
other^^^se? and I resolved not to tliink of going abroad any more, but to 
settle at home according to my father’s desire. But <.ilasl a few days wnre 
it all off; and in short, to prevent imy of my father’s further importunities, 
in a few weeks after, I resolved to run quite aw ay from him. How'cver, I 
did not act so hastily neither as my first heat of resolutif n prompted, but 
I took my mother, at a time when I diought her a little pleasanter than 
ordinary, and told her that my thoughts were so entirely bent upon seeing 
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force mo to go without it; that I was now eighteen years old, which was 
too late to go apprentice to a trade, or cleric to an attorney; tliat I was 
sure, if J did, I should never serve out my time, and I should certainly 
run away from my master before my time was out, and go to sea; and if 
she would speak to my fatJier to let me go one voyage al>roa<l, if I came 
home again and did not like it, J would go no more, and I would promise 
by a double diligence to recover that time I had lost. 

This put my mother into a great passion. She told me she knew' it 
would be to no purpose to speak to my father upon any such subject; 
that he knew' too w'cll w^hat w'as my interest, to give liis consent to any- 
thing so much for my hurt, and that she w'ondered how I could think of 
any such tiling, after such a discourse as I had liad with my father, and 
such kind and tender expressions as she knew my fatlier liad Tisc'd to mc^; 
and that, in short, if I would laiin n^iyself, there was no help for me; but T 
might depend I sliould never have their consent to it; that for lier part 
she would nx:>t have so much hand in my dcstn letion; and I sliould never 
have it to say, that my mother was w-illing when my fathc'r was not. 

Though my mother refused to move it to my fathc^r, yet, as I hav^e heard 
afterwards, she reported all the discourse to him, and that my falht'r, 
after showing a great concern at it, said to her with a sigli, “Tiniat boy 
might bo liappy if be would stay at liomo, but if lic' goes abroiid, he will be 
the most miserable wretcb that was ever born; I can give no consent 
to it.” 

It W'as not till almost a year after tliis ibat I broke loose, tbougli in tbe 
meantime I continued obstinately deaf to all proposals of settling to busi- 
ness, and frequently expostulating with my father and motlier abt>ut their 
being so positively determined against what tliey knew my inelinaticms 
prompted me to. But being one day at Hull, w'liere I w'ont casually, and 
without any purpose of making an elopment that time'; but I say, lacing 
tbere, and one of my companions being guing by sea to I^onclori in his 
fatlior*s ship, and prompting me to ge> with them, w'illi tlicj? common allure- 
ment of seafaring men, viz., that it should cost me nothing for my pas- 
sage, I consulted ne'ither fatlier or xTiother any more, nor so muc h as sc'nt 
them w’ord of it; but leaving tbem to bear of it as they might, w'ithout 
asking God's blessing, or my father's, witliout any consideration of ciieuin- 
stances or consequences, and in an ill licxur, God knows, on tbe first of 
September, 1651, I went on board a sliip boxind for London. Never any 
young adventurer's m is fc:ir tunes, I believe, began sooner or continued 
longer than mine. Tbe sbip was no soc^ner gotten out of tbe Plumber but 
the wind began to blow, and tbo sea to rise in a most frightful manner; 
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and as I had never been at sea before, I was most inexpressibly siclc in 
body and terrified in nuind. I began now seriously to reflect upon 'what I 
had done, and how justly I was overtaken by the judgment of Heaven for 
my wicked leaving my fatlier's house and abandoning my duty; all the 
good counsel of my parents, my fatlier's tears, and my mother^’s entreaties 
came now' fresh into my mind, and my conscience, w^hich w'as not yet 
come to tlie pitcli of hardness to wliich it has been since, reproached me 
w'ith the contempt of advice and tlie breach of my duty to God and my 
fatlier. 

All this w'hilc the storm increased, and the sea, which T had never been 
upon before, went very higli, tlioiigh nothing like what I have seen many 
times since; no, nor like what I saw a few days after, but it w'as enough 
to affect me tlic-n, w'ho ^\'as l>tit a young sailor and had never known any- 
thing of the mattc'r. I expected every w'ave w'ould have swallowed us up, 
and that every time the sliip fell dov^m, as I tho^'glit, in the trough or 
hollow' of the sea, we should nev'er rise more; and in this agony of mind I 
miide many vows and resolutions, tliat if it would please God here to 
spare* my liic in this one voyage, if ever I got once my foot upon dry land 
again, 1 won hi go direct Iv home to my father, and never set it into a ship 
again wliile 1 liv'ed; that 1 would take liis advice, and never run my- 
st'lf into such iniscaif's as these any more. Now I saw plainly the goodness 
of his observ'iit ions about the middle station of life, how easy, how com- 
fortably lie bad lived all liis days, and never liad been exposed to tempests 
at sea or troubles on shore; and I resolved tl:iat I w'ould, like a true re- 
penting prodigjil, go liorno to my iatlier. 

TI lose w'ise and sober thon gilts continued all the w^hile the storm con- 
tinnc'd, aud indc'c'd some time after; but the nox* day the ^vind w^as 
abated and the sea calmt*r, and 1 began to be a little inured to it. How'- 
e\a'r, I w'as very giave for iill tliat day, being also little sea-sick still; but 
towards night the weather clear#^d up, the w'ind w^as c|xiite over, and a 
charming fine* ev’caiing fcillow'ed; tlie sun w'ent dow^'n perf^'ctly clear, and 
rose* so the nc*xt Tiiorning; and havdiig little or no '\^drid, and a smooth sea, 
tlie^ sun sliiiiing upon it, the sight was, as I tlioughi, the most delightful 
tliat ewer I saw. 

1 had slept w^e*ll in the night, and w’as now iie> more sea-sick, but very 
chc^e'rful, loeikiiig with woiiele'r upon tlie sea that w'as so rough and terrible 
the^ day before, and ceinlel be* se:> calm a^.d so pleasant in so little time after. 
And now lest iny good reseilutieins should continue, my companion, who 
had indeed enticed me aw'ay, comes to me. ^AVell, bob, says he, clapping 
nie upon the sliouldc'r, ^‘how do you do after it? I warrant you w'ere 
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frighted, wa'n"'t yon, last night, when it blew but a capful of wind?” "A 
capful, d*you call it?” said I, “ ^twas a terrible storm.” ‘‘A storm, you fool, 
you,” replies he; "do you call that a storm? why, it w^as nothing at all; give 
us but a good ship and sea room, and we think nothing of s\ich a squall 
of wind as that; but you’re but a fresh -water sailor, Bob; come, let us make 
a bowl of punch, and we’ll forget all that; d’ye see what charming weather 
’tis now?” To make short this sad part of my story, we went the old w'ay 
of all sailors; the punch was made, and I was made drunk with it, and in 
that one night’s 'wickedness I drowned all my repentance, all my reflec- 
tions upon my past conduct, and all my resolutions for the future. In a 
word, as the sea was returned to its smoothness of surface and settled 
calmness by tlie abatement of that storm, so the liurry of my thoughts 
being over, my fears and apprehensions of being swallowed up by the 
sea being forgotten, and the current of my former desires returned, I 
entirely forgot the vows and promises that I made in my distress- I foxiiid 
indeed some intervals of reflection, and the serious thoiiglits did, as it 
were, endeavour to retm-n again sometimes; but I shook tlienx off, and 
roused myself from them as it were from a distemper, and applying my'- 
self to drinking and company, soon mastered the return of those fits (for 
so I called them), and I had in five or si:x days got as comY>lete a victory 
over conscience as any young fellow that resol v^ed not to bo troubled with 
it could desire. But I was to have another trial for it still; and Providi^nce, 
as in such cases generally it does, resolved to leave mo entirely without 
excuse. For if I would not take this for a deliverance, tlic^ next was to bo 
such a one as tlie 'worst 'and most hardened wretcli among us 'woxild con- 
fess both the danger and the mercy. 

The sixth day of our being at sea we came into Yarmouth Roads; the 
wind having been contrary, and the weather calm, we had made l>ut little 
way since the storm. Here w'O 'were obliged to come to anchor, and here 
we lay, the 'wind continuing contrary^', viz., at south'west, for seven or 
eight days, during which time a great many sliips from Newcastle came 
into the same roads, as the common harboxir where tlie ships might wait 
for a wind for the river. 

We had not, however, rid here so long, but should have tided it up 
the river, but that the w^ind ble'w too fresh; and after 'wc had lain foiir 
or five days, blew very hard. However, the roads being rc^'koned as g-^M3d 
as a harbour, the anchorage good, and our ground tackle very strong, our 
men were unconcerned, and not in the least apprehensive of danger, but 
spent the time in rest and mirth, after the manner of the sea; but tlxe 
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eightli day in the morning, the wind increased, and we had all hands at 
work to strike oiir topmasts and make everything snug and close, that 
the ship might ride as easy as possible. 13y noon the sea went very high 
indeed, and oixr sliip rid forecastle in, shipped several seas, and w'e 
thoiiglit once or twice onr anchor had come liome; upon w^hich onr mas- 
ter ordered out tlie sheet anchor; so that w’e rode with two anchors ahead, 
and the cables veered out to the bitter end. 

I3y this time it blew' a terrible storm indeed, and now I began to see 
terror and amazement in tlie faces even of the seamen themselves. 
master, tlioiigh vigilant in the business of preserving the ship, yet as he 
v.^'ent in and out of his cal>in by me, I could hear him softly to himself say 
several times, '^‘‘Lord, be merciliil to us, we shall be all lost, w'e sball be all 
undone”; and tbe like. b>iiring those first hurries, I w'as stupid, lying still 
in my c'^ibin, wliic'h was in the steeiage, and cannot describe my temper. 
I could ill reassume the first penitence w'hieh I h .d so apparently tram- 
pled upon, and liardc'ned myself against- I thought the bitterness of de*ath 
had bec^»^ oast, and that this would be nothing too, like the first. But when 
the" maste*r liiinsc'lf came bv me, as I said just now, and said we should be 
all lost, I was dre^adfiilly flighted. I got up out of my cabin and looked 
out, l>ut sucli a dismal sight 1 ne'vcr saw. Tbe sea went mountains High, 
and broke" upon us ev''or>' thre^e or four minutes. When T could loe:>k about, 
I could se'^e" iiotliing but distre^ss round us: T'vv^o ships that rid near us, 
found, had cut their masts bv* the boarel. beang deep loaden; and our men 
crie"d out tbat a sbip sv'liic'h rid al'>o\it a mile abead of us was foundered. 
Two more ships, be*ing drive-n from their anchors, w^ere run out of the 
roads to sea at all iidve*ntui es, and thjit with not i n:iast standing. The 
light sfiips fared the best, as not so much labeRiring tiie sea; but two or 
tbre-e? of tlieni drove^ anei came cle:>se by us, running away with only their 
spritsail out befc:)ie" the wind. 

Towards e^vening the" mate and be:»atswain begged ibe master of our 
sbip to let them exit awav the" foremast whieh lie was v^ery unwilling to do. 
But the boatswain protesting to liim that if he did not the ship woxild 
founder, lie consented; ancl w'hen thc^y had c"ut asvay the forenxast, tlio 
mainmast stood so Icjiose and shook the ship so mxich, they were c:>bliged to 
cut Tier away also, and make" a clc'ar deck. 

^Vnyono mav svhat a condition I must he in at -*^1 this, who svas 

but a young sailor, and w^ho bad been in such a fright before at but a 
little". But if I can e^xpre'ss at tbis distance tbe tlioiigbts I bad about me at 
that time, I was in tenfolel more horror of mind upon account of my 
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former convictions, and the having returned from them to the resolutions 
I had wickedly taken at first, than I was at death itself; and these, added 
to the terror of the storm, put me in such a condition that I can hy no 
words describe it. But tlie w-orst w^as not come yet; the storm continued 
with such fury that the seamen themselves acknowledged they had never 
know'n a w'orse. We had a good ship, but she w^as deep loaden, and wal- 
lowed in the sea, that the seamen every now and then cried out she 
would founder. It was my adv'antagc in one respect that 1 did not know 
what they meant by ‘“'fi>under” till I inquired- However, the storyn was so 
violent that I saw what is not often seen, the master, the boatswain, and 
some others more sensible than the rest, at their prayers and expecting 
every moment when the ship w-ould go to the beyttom. In the middle of 
the night, and under all the rest of our distrc'sses, one of the men tliat had 
been do\\m on purpose to see cried out \ve had sprung a leak; another 
said there was foiir foot w^ater in the hold. Then all hands xvere called to 
the pump. At that very word my heart, as T thovight, died within me, and 
I fell backwards upon the side of my bed where I sat, into the cabin. 
However, tlie men roiised mo, and told mo that I, that was aT>le to do 
notliing before, was as well able to pump as another; at 'which I stirrc'd up 
and went to the pump and worked very hc'urtily. While' this was doing, 
the master, seeing sonie light colliers, w'ho, not able to ridc' out tbe storm, 
w'ore obliged to slip and run away to sea. and would eonie near us, 
ordered to fire a grin as a signal of distress. T, 'wbo krve'w notliing v^lijit 
that meant, was so surprised, tliat I thought the sliip had l>roke, or some 
dreadful thing happened. In a word, I was so siirprist'd tliat 1 f<.*]l down in 
a swoon. As this was a time when everybody bad bis own life to think of, 
nobody minded me, or Avhat w'as become of me; lint another man 
stepped up to tlio pump, and thrusting me aside witJi his foot, let me lie, 
thinking 1 liad been dead; and it was a great w^hile bc'foro I came to 
myself. 

We Avorked on, but tbe w'nter increasing in tbe bold, it w-as apparent 
that the ship 'would founder, and though the storm began to abate a little, 
yet as it 'was nc^t possible she could swim till ’we inight run intiy a port, so 
the master continued firing guns for lielp; and a light ship w'ho had rid it 
out just ahead of us ventured a boat out to help iis. Tt was with tbe ut- 
most hazard the boat came near us, but it was impossible for us to get on 
board, or for the boat to lie near the ship side, till ;it last the men rowing 
very heartily and venturing their lives to save OLirs, our men cast them a 
rope over the stern 'with a buoy to it and tlien veered it out a great length, 
which they after great labour and hazard took hold of, and we hauled 
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tHom close under our stern a.nd got all into tlieir l^oat. It was to no purpose 
for tliem or us after wo were in the boat to tbinlc of reaching to their own 
ship, so all agreed to let her drive and only to pull her in towards shore as 
much as we could, and our master promised them that if the boat was 
staved upon shore, he would make it good to their master; so, partly 
rowing and partly driving, our boat w'ent aw;iy to the north w’ard, sloping 
towards tlie shore almost as far as Winterton Ness. 

We were not inuch more than a c|uarter of an hour oiit of oxir ship 
but xve saw' her sink, and then I understood for the first time w'hat w'as 
meant by a sliip foundering in the sea; I must acknow'ledge I had 
liarclly eyes to loc^k up wlien tlie seamen told me she was sinking; for from 
tliat mc^nient they rather put me into the boat than that I might be said to 
go in, my heart w’as as it were dead w'ithixi me, partly with fright, partly 
w'ith horror of mind and tlie tlioughts of w'hat was yet before me. 

While 'vve w'ere in this condition, tlie meix yet l*’»l>ouring at the oar to 
bring the boat near tlie shore, 'wc^ could see ( w-hen, our boat mounting 
the w'aves, we w'ere alile to see the shore ) a great many people running 
aking liie st* a^id to assist us w’^lien wc should come near; lint w^e made but 
slow^ Wily towards tlie shore, nor w'cre we able to reach the shore, till 
being past the lighthouse at Winterton, the shore falls off to the w'estward 
towiirds Ch'omn.‘r, and so the land broke oflE a little the violence of the 
wind. Here got in and, thougli not w'ithout much difficulty, got all 

safe on shore and walked afterwards on foot to Yarmouth, where, as un- 
fortunate men, we were used w'ith great humanity, as W'ell by the magis- 
trate's of tlie tow^'n, who assigned us good r|uarters, as by particular mer- 
chiuits and owners of ships, and had money given us sufficient to carry 
us eillier to London or back to Hull, as w'c thougl i fit. 

Ilad I no^v liad the sense to have gone back to Hull, and have gone 
lioine, I liad been happy, and my father, an emblem of our blessed 
Saviour's parable, had cvexr killed the fatted calf for me; for hearing the 
ship 1 went away in %vas cast aw^ay in Yarmoutli Roads, it Nvas a great 
while bc^fore he had any assui-ance that I was not drowned. 

Rut my ill fate puslied nie on now w'ith an obstinate y that notliing could 
resist; and though I liad several times loud calls from my reason and my 
more composed jndginent tex go home, yet 1 had no po'wer to do it. I know 
not wliat to call this, nor will I xirge that it is a secret o^ errnling decree 
that hurries us on to be the instrum*, ^.its of our ovwm destruction, even 
though it be before us, and tbat we push upon it with our eyes open. Cer- 
tainly notliing bxit some such decreed vxnavoidable misery attending, and 
w'hiclx it w'as impossible for me to escape, coxild have pushed me forward 
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£iga.inst the ealin reasonings and persnasions of my most retired thonglits 
and against two snch visible instructions as I bad met with in my first 
attempt. 

Nly comrade, wbo bad helped to harden me before and who was the 
mastery's son, was now less foirvvard than I; the first time he spoke to me 
after we were at Yarmouth, which was not till two or three days, for w^e 
were separated in the town to several quarters; I say, the first time he 
saw me, it appeared his tone was altered, and looking very melancholy and 
shaking his head, asking me how I did, and telling his father who I was, 
and how I had come this voyage only for a trial in order to go farther 
abroad; his f<Jther turning to me with a very grave and concerned tone, 
**Young man,” says he, "you ought never to go to sea any more; you ought 
to take this for a plain and visible token that you are not to be a seafaring 
man/* ‘“^Vby, sir,” said I, "will you go to sea no n:iore?” "That is another 
case,” said he; "it is my calling and therefore my duty; but as you made 
this voyage for a trial, you see what a taste He^aven has given you of what 
you are to expect if you persist; perhaps this is all befallen us on your 
aecorxnt, like Jonah in the ship of Tarshish. Pray,** continues he, "what are 
you? and on what account did you go to sea?” Upon that I told him some 
of my story; at the end of which he burst out with a strange kind of pas- 
sion, "What had I done,” says he, "that such an unhap [^y wretch should 
come into my ship? I would not set my foot in the same ship with thee 
again for a thousand povinds.” This indeed was, as I said, an excursion of 
his spirits, w'hich were yet agitated by the sense of his loss, and was farther 
than he could have airthority to go. PLow'ever, lie afterwards talked very 
gravely to me, exhorted me to go back to my father and not tempt 
Providence to my ruin; told me I might see a visible hand of ffeaven 
against me; "And, young man,” said he, "depend upon it, if you do not 
go back, wherever you go, you will meet with nothing but disasters and 
disappointments, till your father's words arc' fulfilled upon you.” 

[Crasoe^ desjyite this g^ooct adoiee, determines to go to sea again. 

After oarHons adoenttires, he hecomes a l^radlian 'planter. He is then 

offered an opportunity to go to sea once more.'\ 

I CTO ON noAito i3sr an evil hour 

Put T that w'as born to be my ow'n destroyer could no more resist the 
offer than I could restrain my first rambling designs, W'hen my father's 
good counsel w'as lost upon me. In a w^ord, I told them I w'ould go with 
all my heart, if they would undertake to look after my plantation in my 
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absence and would dispose of it to sueb as I should direct, if I miscarried. 
Tliis they all engaged to do, and entered into writings, or covenants, to do 
so; and I made a formal will, disposing of my plantation and eflEects, in 
case of my death, making the captain of the ship that had saved my 
life, as before, my universal heir, bnt obliging him to dispose of my effects 
as I had directed in my will, one half of the prodxice being to himself and 
the other to be shipped to England. 

In sliort, I took all possible caution to preserve my effects and to keep 
up my plantation; had I used half as much prudence to have looked into 
my own interest and have made a jvidgment of what I ought to have done 
and not to have done, I had certainly never gone away from so prosperous 
an undertaking, leaving all the probable views of a thriving circumstance 
and gone upon a voyage to sea, attended with all its common hazards; to 
say nothing of the reasons I had to expect particular misfortunes to my- 
self. 

Hut I wcLS hurried on and obeyed blindly the dictates of my fancy 
ratJicr than iny re;ison; and accordingly, the ship being fitted out and the 
cargo lurnisiied, and all things done as by agreement by my partners in 
the voyage, I went on board in an evil liour, the ist of September, 165Q, 
benng the same day eight years that I 'went from my father and mother at 
Hull, in order to act the rebel to their authority and the fool to my own 
interest. 

Oiir ship was about 3 izo tons burden, carried six gnns and fourteen men, 
bosidt's the master, his boy, and myself; we had on board no large ctu-go 
of goods, exce'pt of snc'b toys as were fit for onr trade with the Negroes, 
sneh as beads, bits of glass, shells, and odd trifles, e^^p-^cially little looking- 

asses, kni\’'es, seissc^rs, hatchets, and the like. 

The same day I went on board w’^e set sail, standing away to the north- 
ward upon our ov^m coast, with design to streteix over fc^r the African 
coast, vd^en they came about ten or t'welvc degrees of norllu^rn latitude, 
which it seems 'was the manner of their course in those days. We had very 
good weather, onl'y' excessive liot, all the way upon oux* own coast till 'we 
came the height of Cape St. Augustino, ffonn 'whence keeping farther off 
at sea, we lost sight cjf land and steered as if 'wc were bound for the Isle 
Fernando dc Noronha, holding our coxirse northeast by north axid leav'ing 
those isles on the oast. In this course v'c passed the line io about tAvelve 
days* time, and were by our last observation in seven degrees tw'enty-tAvo 
minutes northern latitvide, when a violent tornado, or hurricane, took us 
quite out of our knowledge; it began from the southeast, came about to 
tl3o northwest, and then settled into the northeast, from whence it blew 
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in sucli a terrible manner that for twelve clays together we eonld do 
nothing but drive and, seudding away before it, let it c^arry us whither 
ever fate and the fury of the winds direc'ted; and during these twelve 
days, I need not say that I expc^eted every day to bc^ swallowed up, nor 
indeed did any in the ship expect to save their lives. 

In this distress ^ve had, besides the terror of tlie storm, one of our men 
died of the calenture, and one man and tlie boy washed overboard. Al:>out 
tlic t\velfth day, the weather abating a little, the master made an cj 1:>- 
servation as well as he could, and found tliat lie was in al>out eleven de- 
grees north latitude, but that lie was twenty- t^v^o degrc'es of longitude 
dilferenc'e \\ <"st from Cape St. Augustino; so that he fecund lie w^is gotten 
upon the coast of Guiana, or the* nortli part of brjiv'il, bt'yoncl the' river 
Amazones, towards that c^6 the river Orinoco, commonly called the Ci^reat 
River, and began to consult with me what course he should takt', for the 
ship was leaky and very inuc'h disabled and lie was going directly back 
to the coast of Rrazil. 

I was positively against that, and looking ovc'r the cdiarts of the s<'a- 
coast of America with him, w^e eoncliich^d tliere was nc^ inhabited c’ountry 
for us to have recourse to till we eaine within tlie eirch' cjf the C an ibb<‘C^ 
Islands and therefore resolved to stanrl aw'ay for Rarbados, which by 
keeping off at sea, to avoid the indraught of the Ra\' or Cailf of \l<*xic‘o, 
we might easily perform, as wo liopc'd, in about fifteeri days* sail, w lic^reas 
we could not possibly make' our voyage to thc' coast of Africa w^itliout 
some assistanc'e both to our ship and to ourselvc-s. 

With tills desi^^i we chaiig<*d <iur course ami steered awaiy northwa-st 
bv west in orclc'r to reach son'io of our hriglivh islauds, w’here I hop<'d for 
relief; liut our v<ivage was othersvise determined, for lieing in the lati- 
tude of tw'Cilve degree's eiglitc'c-n minutes, a sec'oud storm ciune upon us, 
w'hich carried us away with the same impetuosity wc'stwaird and drove 
us so out <if the very wiiy of all human commerce, thiit had all our liv^es 
been saved as to the sea, w^e w'crc^ rather in clanger of being devoixrecl by 
savages than ever returning to our ow^n country. 

In this distress, the wind still lilow’iiig very hard, one of our men ejirly 
in the morning cried out, “I^and!”; and w^e liad no sooner run out of tlie 
cabin to look out in liopc'S of seeing w^herc'abouts in the w’orld we wt'ro but 
tlie ship struc'k upon a sand, and in a niomc'nt, hc'r motion bc'iug so 
stopped, the sc'a l>roke over hc'r in suc*li a rnannc'r that wc' expec'ted we 
should all liave perished immediately; and we w/ero iinmediately driven 
into oui' close <|uarters to slielter us from the very foam and spray of the 
sea. 
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It is not easy for anyone wJio has not hecn in the like condition to de- 
scribe or conceive the consternation of men in such circumstances; we 
knew nothing wliere we were or upon vv^hat land it vv^as we w^ere driven, 
w^hether an isliind or the main, w'hether inhabited or not inliabited; and 
as the rage of the wind was still great though rather less than at first, w'e 
could not so much as hope to have tlie ship hold many minutes witliout 
brc'aking in pieces unless the winds by a kind of miracle should turn im- 
nmediately about. In a w-ord, w'e sat looking one upon anotlicr and expect- 
ing death every moment, and every man acting accordingly, as preparing 
for another w'orld, for thc're was little or notlxing more for us to do in tliis; 
that ^vliich w'as r>ur present comfort, and all the comfort we had, \vas that, 
contrary to our expectation, the sliip did not break yet and that the mas- 
ter Sill cl the wind began to abate. 

Nc3w thougli we tliouglit that the wind did a little abate, yet the ship 
having tlius struck upon the sand, and sticking tci fast for us to expect 
her glutting off, we were in a dreadful condition indeed, and had notliing 
to <lo l^uf to think of saving our lives as well as we could; we had a boat at 
our stc'i n just nefore the stoim, but slie was first staved by daslxing against 
the ship’s riiddc'r, and in tlii' next place she l>roke away and either sank 
or w'as driven ofl^ to sea, so there was no hope from her; we had another 
boat oil lioard, but how to gt*t her off into tlie sea was a doubtful thing; 
liow'cver, there xvas no room to deb.ite, for xv’^e fancied the ship would 
break in pieces every minute, and some told us she w^as actually broken 
already. 

In this distress the mate of our vessel lays hold of the boat, and xvith 
the helj'> of the rt*st of the men, tliey got her slung o^^* r tlie ship’s side and, 
getting all into her, let go and committed ourselv^es, o^^Mug eleven in num- 
ber, to Clod’s niercv and the wild sea; for tliough the storm xvas abated 
considerably, vet the sc'a went dreadful high upon tlie shore, and might 
be eiilled cJtJtx as tlio Dutch eall the sea in a storm . 

And now our ease' was very dismal inileed; for all saw plainly that 

the sea xvent so high that the boat eould not live and that \ve should lie 
inevitably drowned. As to making sail, ^ve had none; nor, if we had, eonld 
we have done anything with it; so we worked at the oar towards the land, 
though with hi'avy hearts, like men going to exec'iition; for we all knew^ 
that when the boat eame nc*arer the shore, she wonld t e dashed in a 
tlionsand pieees by the breaeh of the sea. Ilowc'ver, we eoinmitted onr 
son Is to Gnd in the most earnest manner, and the wind driving ns to- 
wards the shore, we liastened onr destruetion with our own hands, pnlling 
as well as we could towards land. 
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What the shore was, w^hether roclc or sand, whether steep or shoal, Ave 
Icnew not; the only hope that could rationally give us the least shadow of 
expectation 'was if we might happen into some hay or gulf, or the mouth 
of some river, where by great chance we might have run our boat in, or 
got under tlie lee of the land, and perhaps made smooth water. But there 
was nothing of this appeared; but as 'we made nearer and nearer the 
shore, the land looked more frightful than the sea. 

After we had ro'wed, or rather driven, about a league and a half, as 'we 
reckoned it, a raging 'wave, mountainlike, came rolling astern of us and 
plainly bade us expect the conjy de grcia^. In a word, it took us with such a 
fury that it overset the boat at once; and separating xis as 'well from the 
boat as from one another, gave us not time hardly to say, "O Godl*’ for we 
Avere all s'wallo'wed xip in a moment. 

Nothing can describe the confusion of thoxight 'which T felt when I sxmk 
into the water; for though I s'v\''am very 'well, yet I could not deliver my- 
self from the 'waves so as to dra'w breath, till that 'wave having driven me, 
or rather carried me, a vast way on toxvards the shore and, having spent 
itself, went back, and left me upon the land almost dry, bxit half dead 
with the water I took in. I had so mxich presence of mind as well as breath 
left, that seeing myself nearer the mainland than I exj>ected, I got upon 
my feet, and endeavoured to make on towards the land as fast fts I could, 
before another wave should return and take me up again. But I soon 
foxind it was impossible to avoid it; for I saw the sea come after me as 
high as a great hill, and as furious as an enemy, 'which I had no means 
or strength to contend •'with; my business 'was to hold my breath and raise 
myself upon the water, if I could, and so by swimming to preserve my 
breatfiing and pilot myself to'wards the shore, if possible; my greatest con- 
cern no'w being that tlie sea, as it 'would carry me a great 'way to'wards 
the shore when it came on, might not carry me back again 'witlx it when 
it gave back to'wards the sea. 

The wave that came upon me again, buried me at once twenty or thirty 
feet deep in its o'wn body; and I could feel myself carried 'with a mighty 
force and swiftness to'wards the shore a very great w^ay; but I held my 
breath and assisted myself to sw’im still forward with all my miglit. I was 
ready to burst 'with holding my breath, when, as 1 felt myself rising up, 
so, to my immediate relief, I found my head and hands shoot out above 
the surface of the water; and though it 'was not two seconds of time that 
I could keep myself so, yet it relieved me greatly, gave me breath and 
ne'w courage- I 'was covered again 'with 'water a good while, but not so 
long but I held it out; and finding the 'water had spent itself and began to 
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return, I struclc forward against tlie return of the waves, and felt ground 
again with my feet, I stood still a few- moments to recover hreath, and 
till tlic w-ater went from nne, and then took to my heels, and ran with 
what strength I had farther towards the shore. Rut neither w-ould this de- 
liver me from the fury of the sea, w^hich oame pouring in after me again, 
and twic-e more I w'as lifted up hy the weaves, and carried foi’wards as be- 
fore, the shore being very flat. 

The last time of these tvs/o had w^ell near been fatal to me; for the sea, 
having hurried me along as before, landed me, or ratlier dashed me, 
against a pieeci of a roek, and that xvitli such force as it left me senseless, 
and indeed helpless, as to my own dc'liverance; for the blow, taking mv 
side and breast, l^eat tlie breath as it were cjuite out of my body; and had 
it returned again immediately, I must have been strangled in the water; 
but I re'cov’ored a little befcjre the return of the wav-^es, and seeing I should 
be eov’cred again with the water, T resolved to liolc* fast bv a piece of tlie 
rock, and so to hold mv breath, if possible, till the 'wave went back; no’w 
as tlu' w-^v>^ were ii^>t so liigh as at first, l>eing near land, I held my hold 
till tlie wav'C' abated, and tl»en fetched another run, which brought me so 
nc'ar the shore that the next w^ave, tlioiigh it went ov^er me, yet did not so 
swallow me up as to carry me awav- and the next run I took, T got to the 
n:iainl;ind, wherts If) mv great comfort, I clambered up the clifts to the 
sliort' and sat rne down upon the grass, free from danger, and cjuite out of 
the ri'iic-li of the w'^iitc^r. 

I was now landc^d and safe on shore, and began to look \ip and thank 
Ood that iny life was sa\ed in a case 'wherein thc're xvas sonic minutes 
l^efore scarce any room to hope. I l>elie'\^e it is impc'*‘ ...hie to express to the 
life what the ec'stasies and transports of the soul are ^ hen it is so saved, 
as I mav say, ont of the very grave; and I do not \vonder now' at that cus- 
tom, viz., that 'vvlien a malefactor wdio lias the halter about liis neck is tied 
up and just going to be tnrnc^d ofi', and has a rc'prieve brought to hiin: I 
say, 1 do not wonder that they bring a surgeon with it, to let him blood 
that very moment tliey tell him of it, that the surprise may not drive the 
animal spirits from the lie^i^t, and overwhelm him: 

sucklon jo^^s, like griefs, coiifuuud first. 

T 'walked aliout on the shore, lifting my hands, and u'y xvliole being, 
as I may say, wrappc'd up in tlie contemplation of my deliverance, making 
a thousand gestures and motions which T cannot describe, reflecting upon 
all my comrades that 'were drowned and tliat there should not be one soul 
saved but myself; for, as for them, I never saw them afterwards, or any 
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sigpn of thorn, except three of their hnts, one ciip, and two shoes that w-ere 
not fellow^s. 

I cast my eyes to the stranded vessel, when, the breach and froth of 
the sea being so big, I could hardly see it, it lay so far off, and considtrred, 
Lordl how was it possible I conld get on slic^rel 

After I had solaced my mind with the comfortable part of nny con- 
dition, I began to loolc roxind me to see >,vhat Iciiid of place I was in, and 
w-hat ^vas next to be done, and I soon found my comforts aliate, and that, 
in a w'ord, I had a dreadful deliverance. For I was wet, had no clothes to 
sliift me, nor any tiling either to eat or drinlc to comfort me, neither did 
I see any pi*»spect before me but tliat of perishing 'vv'itli liunger or l>cing 
devoured by wild beasts; and that 'which was particxilar alTlicting to me 
'was that I had no v^^eapon eitlicr to liunt and Icill any crc'ature for my 
sustenance or to defend myself against any othc^r creature that might 
desire to hill me for theirs. In a word, I had nothing about me hut a Icnife, 
a tobacco-pipe, and a little tobacco in. a box; tliis 'was all mv prov'ision, and 
this thre'w me into terrible agonies of mind, that fc^r a xvhih' I riin jihcjut 
like a madman. Niglit coining upon me, I began v,-ith a lic'av^^ lic'art 
consider "v^'liat 'would be my lot if th<‘re 'were au'V" ravenous hc*asts in that 
country, seeing at night they always come alii'oad for thc^ir I^rey. 

All the remedy that offered to my thoughts at that time vs as to get up 
into a thick bushy tree like a fir, but thorny, vvdiich gre^w nciir me^, and 
'where I rcsolv'ed to sit all night, and consider thc^ nextr da'v what dc'iitli I 
should die, for as yet I saw no prospect c^f life; 1 'w^alkc'd itbout a fur- 
long from the shore, to sec if I covild find any fresh vv^iiter tfj drink, vv'liic’h 
I did, to my great joy; and having drunk, and i:>nt a little toliac'co in my 
mouth to prevent hunger, I went to the tree, and getting up into it, en- 
deavoured to place myself so as that if I sliould slt'cp I might not fiill, 
and having c-ut me a short stick, like a truncheon, for my defence, T tot>k 
up my lodging, an<l hav'ing heen cxcc*ssivcly hitigiicd, I fc'II fast asleep, 
and slept as comfortably as, I helieve, few could h;iv^e doue in my con- 
dition, and found myself the n^ost refreshed 'w^itli it that I think I ever 
'was on si^ich an oeeasion. 


Furi^Nisii m:ysei^f’ many thinos 


Wlic-n I 'waked it 'was hroad day, the 'w^eatlicT clear, and the storm 
aha tod, so that the sea did not rage and s'wcll as before. Rut tbat 'whieli 
surprised me most 'was that the ship was lifted off in the night from the 
f "WTl m r Hitw^jhe lay, by tbe s'welling of the tide, and 'was driven up almost 
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as far as the rock which I first rn eiitiouecl, where I had hecn so hmisod hy 
the dashing me against it; this heing within abont a mile from the shore 
where I was and the sliip seeming to stand upright still, I wished myself 
on board, that, at least, I might save some necessary things for my use. 

Wlicn 1 came dow'n from my apartment in the tree, I looked about 
me again, and the first thing T found w^as tlie boat, which lay as the wind 
and th ci sea had tossed her up upon the land, about two miles on my right 
hand. I walked as far as I could upon the shore to have got to her, but 
found a nock or inlet of v^’^ator between me and the boat, which was 
abt^ut Jialf a mile^ broad; so I came back for the present, being more intent 
upon gc'tfing at tlie ship, where T hoped to find something for my present 
subsistence. 

A little- aftc-r nocm T found the sea very calm and tlie tide ebbed so far 
out that 1 cf:)uld come within a <^uarter of a mile of the ship; and fiere I 
found a fresh renewing of my gric^f, for I saw ev-' lently that if we had 
kt'pt on l>oard, we had been all safe, that is to sav, we had all got safe on 
sliore, and 1 licid not been so miserable as to be left entirely destitute of 
all eon.iort and company, as 1 now^ was: this forced tears from my eyes 
again, l>ut as thca'e was little relief in that, I resc:)lved, if possible, to get to 
thi' ship; so I pulled oil my clotlic-s, for the weather \vas hot to ex- 
tremity, and took tlie water; l)ut when I came to the ship, my difficulty 
was still gri-atc'r to know liow to get on board, for as she lay aground, and 
high out of tla- water, thc'rc* was nothing walhin my reach to lay hold of; 
I swain round her twice, and the second time I s]3ied a small piece of a 
rop<-, w^hieh I W’ondered t did not sc'e at first, hang dow'n by the fore- 
chains so lcJ^v as tliat witli great diffieiiltv T got hold * »f it, and bv the help 
of that rope- g<^l up into tlie forecastle of the ship. 'e I found that the 
ship was bulged, and had a groat deal of w’^atc-r in her hold, but that she 
lily so on the side of a bank of hard sand, or rather caith, that her stem lay 
lilted up upon the liank and her head low almost to tlie w’^ater; by this 
means all her cjuartex- w'as free, and all that w’^as in that part w'^as dry; for 
you may be sure my first w^ork was to search and to see w^hat w'as spoiled 
and wdiat was free; and first I found that all the ship's provisions were dry 
and untouched by the water, and being very well disposed to eat, I went 
to tlie bread-room and filled iny pookets witli biscuit, and ate it as I 
went about otlier things, for 1 had no time to lose; I also fi iiiid some rum 
in the great eabin, of which I took a lai ge dram, and which I had indeed, 
nec-d enough of to spirit me for what Nvas before mo. Now' I w'anted noth- 
ing but a boat to furnisb myself witli many things which I foresaw would 
bo very necessary to me. 





Danial 

It TT'a vain to sit still and '\visl'i for wliat 'w^as not to l>c liad, and tliis 

«xti-c 3 inity ronsed my application. We had several spare yards and two or 
three large spars of wood and a spare topmast or two in the ship; I re- 
solved to fall to work wath these and flung as many of them overhoard as 
I could manage for their weight, tying every one with a rope that they 
might not drive away; when this was done I went down the ship’s side, and 
pulling them to me, I tied four of them fast together at hoth ends as well 
as I could, in the form of a raft, and laying two or tlirc^e short pieces of 
plank upon them crossways, I found I coiild walk upon it very well, hut 
that it was not ahle to hear any gieat weight, the piece's lacing too light; 
so I went to work, and with the carpenter’s sa^v T cut a spare topmast into 
three lengths and added them to my raft, with a great deal of labour <md 
pains; hut the hope of furnishing myself with necessaries encouraged me 
to go heyond what 1 should have heen ahle to hav'e done upon another 
occasion. 

My raft was now strong enough to hear any reasonable weigl^t; inv' next 
care was what to load it with am.! liow to prt'st^rv'c what I laid upon it 
from the svirf of the sea; but I was not long eoiisidering this; I first kiid 
all the planks or boards upon it that I could get, and ha\fng eonsid(*red 
well what I most wanted, I first got three of the s<'amen\s chests, w'liich 
I had broken open and emptied, and lowered thc'rn dow^n upon mv raft; 
the first of these I filled wfth provisions, viz., bread, rice, three' I^utcli 
cheeses, five pieces of dried gc:>at’’s flesli, whic'h xv-c' livt^d niuc'h upon, and a 
little remainder of Kuropean corn xvliich had heen laid l^v for some 
fowls xvhich w^e hroiTght to sea x\^ith us, l^iit tlic» fowls were* kilh'd, the^re 
had heen some barley and wheat together, hut, to gre^at disappoint- 

ment, I found afterw'ards that the rats had eaten or spoiled it all. As for 
liquors, I found sex'cral cases of bottles belonging to our skippc'r, in which 
were some cordial waters, and in all about five or six g*dlons of sac'k; these 
I stowed by themsc'lves, there being no need to put them into the c'liest, 
nor no room for them. While I was doing this, I found the tide bt'gan to 
floxv, though very calm, and I had the mortification to see my coat, shirt, 
and w^aistcoat, which I had left on sliore upon the sand, swim away; as 
for my breeches, which w’^ere only linen, and open-kneed, I swam on board 
in them, and my stockings. Howev^er, this put me uj>on rummaging for 
clothes, of which I found enough, but took no more than I want-^d for 
present use, for T had other things which my eye was more upon, as first, 
tools to work xvitli on shore; and it was after long searching that I found 
out the carpenter's chest, which was indeed a very useful prize to me, 
and much more valuable than a shiploading of gold would have been at 
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ttiat time; I got it clown to my raft, even whole as it was, witHont leasing 
time to loolc into it, for I Icnew' in general what it contained. 

Nly nex:t care was for some ammnnition and arms; there were tw'O very 
good fc^wling pieces in the great cahin, and tAVO pistols; these I secured 
first, with some powder horns, and a small hag of sliot, and two old 
rusty swords; I knew tliere were three harrels of powder in the ship, but 
knew nc:>t wliore our gunner had stowed them, but with much search I 
found thc^m, two of tliem dry and good, the third had taken \vater; those 
trwo I got to my raft with the arms. And now I thought myself prettj'' w^ell 
freighted, and began to tfiink how I should get to shore with them, having 
neither sail, Oirr, or rudder; and the least capful of 'wind w’^ould have over- 
sell all my navigation. 

I liad thrc'e eneoiiragc'rnents : x. A smooth, calm sea. iz.. The tide rising 
and setting in to the shc^re. 3 . What little wind there was blew me to- 
wards tlie land; and thus, having found two or thre* broken oars belonging 
to tlie boat, and besides the tools wliieh A.vere in the chest, I found two 
saws, an nxe^, and a hammer, and with tins cargo I put to sea. For a mile 
or thexeabouts my ralt ^vc^nt v«‘ry well, only that I fc'amd it drive a little 
distant from the plaee where I had landed before, by which I perceived 
that there was some indraught- of the water, and consequently I hoped to 
find some crec*k or rivc^r ihc'ro whieh I might nxake use of as a port to got 
to land with my cargo. 

As I imaginc^d, scj it was; there appeared before me a little opening of the 
land, and I found a strong euireiit of tlie tide set into it, so I guided my 
rait as wc^ll as 1 c'ould to keep in tlic^ middle of the stream, but here I had 
like' to have suffered a sec'ond sliipwreck, ^vllich, T had, I think vt'rily 
would liave broke my heart; for kno'W'ing nothing of ’».e eoast, my raft ran 
agx“Oiiiid at one end of it upon a shoal, and not being aground at the other 
c'ncl, it wantc'd but a little that all my cargo liad slipped off towards that 
end tliat xv^is afloat, and so fallen into the water. I did my iitn^ost by 
setting my back against tlio chests to keep them in tlieir plaec's, but eould 
not thrust off the raft with all my strength, neither dmst I stir froin the 
posture I was in, but holding up the chests witlx all nxy might, stood in 
that majinc'r near lictlf an hour, in whieh time the rising of the ^vater 
brought mo a little more upon a level; and a little after, the water still 
rising, my raft Hoated again, and T tl^ '^ist her off Nvith oar I had, into 

the C'hannel, and then driving up higher, I at length found myself in the 
mouth of a little river, wnfh land on both sides, and a strong euiTcnt or 
tidc'j running up; I looked on both sides for a proper place to get to shore, 
foi* I was not willing to be driven too high up tlie river, hoping in time 
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to see some* ship nt soa and tlierefore resolved to place myself as near the 
coast as I could. 

At Icn^tli I spied a little cove on tlio riglit sliorc of llie crcelc, to which 
witli {^reat pain and difliciilty I gnided iny raft, and at last got so near as 
that, reaching ground with my oar, I could tlirust her diri'ctly in; hut iK^re 
I hiid like to liave dipped all xny cargo in the sea again; for tliat sliore lying 
pretty steep, that is to say, sloping, tliere was no j^laeo to land, hut where 
one end of my float, if it run on shore, would lie so high and the other sink 
lovr'cr as before, that it would endanger my cargf^ again. All tliat I could 
do was to ^vait till the tide w-as at the liight'st, keeping th<5 raft ^vith mv 
oar like an axu hor to hold the side of it fast to the shore, near a flat ph^ce 
of ground, A^vhich I expected tlie waiter would flow over, and so it did. As 
soon as I found water enough (for my raft clrew^ ahout a foi>l of wiiter , T 
thrust her on upon that flat piece of ground iind there fastencil or moored 
her by sticking my tAvo hrokcai oars into the ground, oiic‘ on c:>iie side near 
one end, and one on the other side nc*ar tlie other end; and thus I lav till 
the Avater ohbed UAvay and left my raft and iill mv' eai go safe on sht>re. 

!My next AA^ork AA'iis to vicAA’^ the country, and sec'k a propc-r pl;ie<.‘ foi mv' 
habitation, and where to stOAv my goods, to st‘cvire ihein from w hatt'V'or 
might happen. W^here I Avas I ye*^t kncAv nf:)t, Avhether on thc^ eontiiient or 
on an island; w'lietlier inhahiti*d or not inliahittHl; Avhellic*r iii daugt'r of 
wild beasts or not. Tht're Avas a liill not ahoA e a milt' from me*, whicli rose 
up A’cry steep and high, and Avhieli sc'cmed to OA^t'rtc^p some' i:>tli<*r hills 
w^liieh lay as in a ridge from it noi thward. I tc^ok out one' of ihf' fowling 
pieces, and one of the' pistols, and a hr>rn of pf>AA"dt*r, and thus ctrme'd T 
ti aA'oled for discoA^ory up to the top of tliat liill, whc'rc% after 1 liad a\ ith 
great labour and difficulty got to tlie t<ip, I saw mA' bite to my gre^it affiie- 
tioii, viy^., that J was in an island env'ironed e\^ei y Avay w ith the st'a, n<3 
land to be see*n, except some rooks Avhieh lay a great Av^ay off, and Iavo 
small islands less than this, Avliich lay about three h'agues to ihc' AAcst. 

I found also that the island I w^as in w^as barren and, as J saw good rea- 
son to be'lieve, uninhabited, except by Avild be^ists, of whom, howevc^r, I 
saAV none, yet I saw abundance of fowls, liut knew ncit tli<*ir kinds, n<.*i ther 
when I killed them could I tell what Avas fit for food, and w'hat not; at my 
coming back, I shot at a greiit bird AV'bich I saw sitting upon a tree on tlie 
side of a great xvood. 1 beli<'ve it was the first guri tliat had been firm'd ^hc'ro 
since the creation of the world; I liad no sooner fired but from a 11 the 
parts of the wood there arose an innumerable nurnbc'r of fowls of many 
sorts, making a confused screaming, and crying every one according to liis 
usual note; but not one of tliem of any kind tliat I knew. As for the eroa- 
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t^iro 1 killucl, I took it to be kind of £i fiavs/k, its colour and beak resem- 
bling^ it, blit biid no talons or claws more tlian common; its flesb was car- 
rion and fit for nolliinj:^. 

CJonlentcid willi tbis discovery, T came back to my raft and fell to w'ork 
to bring iriy cargo on sluirc^, wliich took me np tlie rest of tliat day, and 
wliat to do with myself at night 1 kriew^ not, nor indeed wlie^rci to rc'st; for I 
'vvas afraid to lie down on the ground, not knowing lint some w^ild beast 
might devour me, tlioiigh, as I Jif terAViirds found, tliere w^as really no need 
for those fears- 

I lowc-vi’r, as w'c^ll as I eoiild, I barricaded myself round \^ath the eliests 
and btiiirds thiit 1 hiid Ijrcjiiglit on shore, and made a kind of a lint for that 
night’s lo<lging; as fcjr food, t yet saw not which v. ay to supply mvst'If, 
c^xc'C'pt lliat 1 had si'cai two or tliree creatures like hares run out of the 
wood whf're I shot tli<‘ f^>wl. 

1 ntiw be gan t<j eonsirlc»r tliat T miglit yet get a gre^-n many things out of 
till' ship, wliic‘h W'oiild li<' nsi^fiil tc^ me-, and part ieiiiiirl v some of the rig- 
ging and sails, and such other things as might come to land, and I resolvc^d 
to inakv <4ii« di \'o\ age on lioard the vi'ssol, if possible^; and as 1 knew' 
that tlic' first storm th.^it blew must necessarily break her all in pieces, X 
rc‘solv«‘d tfi sc‘t iill othc'r things ap*iit, till I got everything out of thc3 ship 
that I c'oiild gc*t ^ then T callc*d a C'<aineil, that is tc:) siiy, in my thoughts, 
wla'tlicM’ I should take' bac-k the riilt, but :.his appearc'd impracticable; so X 
rc'solx <»d to go iis lic'torc', wlic'ii the' tide xvas clown, and I did so, only that 
X slrippcnl bc'fiirc' T w’^cait from my hiit, ha^ang nothing on but a checkc'red 
sliirt and ii p.iir of lincm dra'wr'rs and a p^iir of pumps on my feet. 

T g<it on board tlie ship as lic'fore, and prc'paxc^d a seeond raft, and 
ha\'iTig liiid c'xpc'ric'riec' of tlic' first, X ncMilic'r made' tT.. - nnwaeldy, nor 

loadt'd it so liartl, liut yt'i I liroiight away several things v’ory nsc'fnl tex me; 
as first, in the c*ii rpei it t a’s sttirc's I found tw'cx or thre^'’ bags full of nails and 
spike's, a gre at sc i c'w jac k, a do^c'ii or tw^o of hatcdiets, and abc^vc^ all, that 
most uscdnl thing c alled a grindstone; all thc-se T sc'cnrecl togc'thc'r, with 
sev'C'iii I ti lings bc'longing to the' gunner, particularly two or thrc'c iron 
c'l'OW's and two liarrt'Is of inuskc't l:>ullets, sevc'xi mt'skets, and anc:)ther 
fowling pic'ee, v\ ith some' small c|uantity of pow clc'r more; a large bag full 
of small shot, axid a grc^al rcjll c:>f ^*hec't Ic'ad. but tha - last w^as so lic'a\y% X 
could not lioist it u]x to get it o\"er the' ship’s side. 

besidt's thc'se tilings, T took all the' i. n’s clothes tliat 1 could fixid, and 
a spare' fore-topsail, hammoc'k, aixel some l>eeleling: and willi this I loaded 
my sc'conel raft, and brought lliein all safe on shore to ixiy very great com- 
fort. 
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I wixs under some appreI:iensions during my al^scnce from tlie land, that 
at least my provisions miglit l>e devonred on shore; hot wlion I eaine haek. 
1 found no sign of any v'isitor, only there sal a c'reaturo lilcc^ a 'wild eat 
upon one of tlie cliests, whieh when I eame towards it, ran away a little 
distance, and then stood still; she sat very composed and uneoneei'ncd, 
and looked full in my face, as if she had a mind to he aecpiainted with 
me. I presented my gun at her, but as she did not understand it, she A-vas 
perfectly unconcerned at it, nor did she offer to stir away; upon 'wdiich I 
tossed her a bit of biscuit, though, by the Avay, 1 was not very free of it, 
for niy store was not great. Hovv-ever, I spared her a bit, I say, and she 
w^ent to it, stnelled of it, and ate it and lookt^d (as easi'd ) Jor moie, l)ut 
I thanked her, and oould spare no more; so she marched off. 

Having got my second cargo on sliore ( though T was fain to open tho 
barrels of powder and bring them by piucels, for they were too hea\w, 
being large casks), I went to work to make mo a little tent with the sail 
and some poles which I cut for tliat purpose; and into this tent 1 brought 
everj^thing that I knew would spoil, either with rain, or sun, and 1 piled all 
the empty chests and casks up in a circle rotind the tent, to foilify it from 
any sudden attemj^t, either from man or bc^ast. 

When I had done this, T blocked up the door of the tent nv itli si^nie 
boards witliin, and an empty chc*st set up on end without, and spreading 
one of the beds upon the ground, laying my Iavo pistols just at my Iic^ad 
and my gun at length by me, I went to bed for the fLrst time, and slept 
very c^uiotly all night, for I w^as very w’cary and hc^avy, for the** night b'^- 
fore I had slept little, and liad lal>oured ve*ry liard all day, as w t'll to 
fetch all those things from tlie ship, as to get them on sln^ire. 

I liad the biggest maga^diie of all kinds now that ever av^is laid iip, I 
believe, for one man; but I was not satisfied still; for Avliile the ship sat 
upright in that posture, I thouglit I ought to get everytliing out of li<'r thiit 
I could; so every day at low water 1 w'ent on board, and liroiight asvay 
soinc^thing or otlier. J3ut particularly the third time I w^ciit, I broiiglit away 
as much of the rigghig as I could, as also all tho small ropes and rope- 
rw^ine I could get, Avith a piece of sparo canvas, which was to n^iend the 
sails upon occjision, and tho barrel of wet gunpowder. In a AA'ord, I 
brought away all the sails first and last, only that I was fain to out tliem in 
pieces, and bring as much at a time as I could; for tliey wci'O no more 
useful to be sails, but as mere canvas only. 

But that which comforted mo more still was that at last of all, after I 
had made five or six such voyages as these, and thought I had nothing 
more to expect from the ship that was Avorth my meddling with; I s'ay. 
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aftror all tliis, I found a groat hogshoad of broad, and tbroo large mnlets 
of mm or spirits, and a box of sugar, and a barrel of fine flour; this was 
srirprising to mo, boc'ariso J had given over oxpooting any^ more provisions, 
evec‘x>t what was spoiled by the water. I soon emptied the hogshead of 
that bread, and wraj^pod it up parool by paroel in pieces of the sails, 
whioli E out cmt; and in a word, E got all this safe on shore also. 

T. lie next day I rnade ;iiiollier voyage; and now having plundered the 
ship of what was portal:>le and fit to liand out, I began with the cables; 
and ei^itling the great cable into pierces such as I could move, I got two 
cables and a liawser on sJiorc', with all tlie ironwork I could go»t; and 
having cut down the sprit sail yard, and th<* mizzen yard, and evervthing 
I could to niakc^ a liirgi* raft, 1 loadc^d it xvith all those heavy goods, and 
came away. Hut my good luck bt^gan now to leave me; for this raft was so 
iinw ieldy iin^.1 so overloadc'n, that after I was entered the little eove, 
w’hei e I laid laud<‘cl the r<'st ot my goods, not bein^- ahle to guide it so 
handily as E did tlie other, it oveiset, and tlirew me and all rny cargo into 
the \Vcitc*r. As for rii% sell it was no great harm, tor I was near the shore; 
hut {IS to m^ V aigo, it v <.is grtvit pjirt of it lost, especially the iron, hich I 
evpf'c'ted would liav't^ bt't'u of groat use to me. However, when the 
tide w r\s out, 1 gi>t most cjf tlie pii'ces of cahle ashore, and some' of the iron, 
though \\ itli infinite lalionr, tor 1 w 4is fain to dip for it into the water, a 
woi k \vhi< h f*itigued me v ei \ rnucli After this 1 went every’' day on board, 
anil brought aw^ay w^!i<it 1 c'oultl ge't. 

I had be-e'u now thiilt'eaj dav s on shore', and liad l:>een eleven times on 
boaril th<* ship, iii wlneli tune 1 had hronght av\ *iy all that one* pair <y£ 
hands eoiiKl well l:>e siipf>ost-d capable to brir^g, tho^ i zh I belie\"e verily, 
liad tilt' calm v\'e'ath('r heltl I sliould have- bi ought av\ a the wliole ship, 
piect' l>v piece'. 13iil j^rc'pai ing the twelfth time to go on board, I found 
the wuncl be'gan to rise', howe*\ t'r, at low water I vV'cnt on board, and 
though I tliouglit I had iiiminagcd the cabin so ellectnally, as that noth- 
ing moil' could be' found, vet 1 disc'c^v'e'rc'd a loc ke'r with drav^'t'rs in it, in 
one of wliieh I ft>und two or tliie'c razors and one' pair of large' se'issors, 
W'ith some' tc'n or a dozc'ir of ge'iod knivc's and ft^iks; ni another 1 found 
about thirlv’'-six pounds v'al iie* iir money, some Isuropean coin, some brazil, 
some' pie'c t's of e'ight, some gc:>ltl, some silver. 

I smile'd to mysc' If at Iht' sight of tin's money. “O drug?" said T aloud, 
^*what art thou good for? T^hou art not vs^orth tc'i me, ne'>, not the' taking 
off e>f tlie ground; one' of those' leiiiv’es is w’orth all this heap; I hav’e no 
manner of use' for thc'c'; e en reiuiiin whe're thou art and go to the hiittom 
£15 a creature w^heise life is ne’it worth savdug. Ilowev'er, upon second 
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tlioiiglits, I took it iiway, riiicl wrapi'>iii^ nil this in n pit'ee of enrivns, I 
l^c'gmi to tliii:ik of nmkiii^ niiotlii‘r l:>iit vvliilo I w'ns propnrin^ tliis, I 

found tlio sky ov'oroast, and tlio wind liogan to riso, and in a cj^iiartor of an 
Hoxir it IjIow a frosli giilo from llio slioro; it prc'sc'iitly oc'oiirii'd to mo tliat 
it was in v ain to prolc'iid to iiiako a raft witli tlic' wind off sfioro, and tliat 
it was inv l^nsiiioss to l')o ^ono I'lofoi c‘ tlio tido of flt>od l>o^an, olhoi‘wiso I 
mi^lit not l>e al>lo to roiioli tin' slit^ro at iill. Ac'Ot^rd in t^ly I Ic't inysolf df>wn 
into tlio \\’alt'r and s\\’am ac'ross tlio oliannc*!, wliioli l;i\' l>c't\\’c'c‘n tlit' skip 
anci tlio sands, and o\"on tliat witli dilFic^nltv onoiii^li, pailly A,v'itli tlie 

^^'oi<J^llt of tilt* tilings I liad aliont int*, and yiarfly tlit* rfni i^lint'ss of tlio 
w..itt*r, for t)tO \\ ind x'oso v’ory liastily, and lioioro it was cjiiitc* liit^li w^ator, 
it lilow a storm, 

l^Lit I was ton lioino to my littlo t«'"nt, wlioro T lax' witli .^ill in\' \v'o,illli 

aliont nit* \’oj'V sooiirt*. It lilo>.v' x'or\* li,^ird iill tlial iiiiilit. ami in tlit* morn- 
iniX, wlion I lookt'd out, ]i<'li<.#ld, iit> inort^ sliip was to l>o s<*t'n; 1 \\ as li lit fit* 
siirprisod, lint rooc >\'t'rod niysolf w'illi this sitt i s f ac *t or\' rc'l K ‘ot i on, \i/ , tliat 
I li^id l<ist nti tinio nc >r iiliatod no dilim'nc't* to u*'t c ‘\ < m \ 1 1 1 in <j[; <»nt ol lior 

tliat c'onld lit* ns<*lnl to mo, anil tliat imlot'd tlit*rt‘ was littk’ lol t in lit'r t}i*il 

I "vvas aklo* to lirini^ a\N'a\’ if 1 liad Tiail inoro time*. 

I iKiw' o;av<' o\'or anv m<iro tlionokts ol tli<* skip, or of an'v'tk ino; t>n( of 
lior. t'xc'opt w kat miLilit dii\<* on sliore- from k<‘i wiea'k, .is iiid<‘i'd ck\ois 
pie'ot's of kor altorwards did; lint tkoso tkinj^s w oi o ol small use* to mo. 

,j 15 XT 1 1, o :xf Y Kc>m’i\i:ss 

!My tkon^kts v\'t*rc‘ ne^w- w]ioll>' om]>lo\od akonl stM'iirim^ m\'s<'lf a?j;;ainst 
oitlit'r s.i\ au;os, it an\' skonld ajipt'ar, or wild Ixxists, it an\ wore* in (kc* 
island, and I kad many tlion^kts of tlio mt'tliod liow' to do tin's, and w kat 
kind ol dw^t*lIinL!; to rriiiko; ^^"kotll^'r 1 slitxnld make* me* a oa\t* in (kt* txirtk, 
or a tt-nt upon tlic* o^iitk. And, in skort, I rt'sol\'t*rl nj>tjn kotk; tlit* iiKinnor 
and dc'soriy^tion of wdiiok it rritiy not ko improj^t^r to tzii'va* iin aooonrit of. 

I sotxn found fko plaoo 1 W'as in xvas not ft>r iny st't t li'nitait , p.irt ic-nlarly 
koc'unst* it was nptm a low rnoorisli j^rtmnd noiir fko st'ii, and I kc*kt*\'od 
Vkr'Oiild not l>o wk<jlt*somc*, and moro part ic*nkirl v lit'oaust* tkort* was no 
frosk watc*r noar it; so 1 rosolvod to find a more* kojiltliy and inoro cem- 
voniont spot of ground. 

I C'onsnltod sc*v'c-ral tilings in my sifnation, wdiic'k 1 found W'onld kc^ 
propeM* for me^ : first, koaltk and frosk w/ate^r I jnst now iTi<*ntionod; soo- 
ondly, skoltor from tlie* k<*at of tko snn; tkirdly, se*<*iirity fi-oni ra\'<*noiis 
ereatnros, wkotkor man or lioast; foiirtlily, a viovv to tko soa, tkat if C^od 
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sent jiny sliip in sight, I miglit not lose any advantage for my deliverance, 
of wliicli I was not willing to hanisli all my expectation yet. 

In sc'nrch c^f a y^jlace proper for tliis, J found a little plain on the side of a 
rising hill, ’wliost' front Ifjwards this little plain was steep as a honse-side, 
so that nothing c-onld come down npc3n me from the top; on the side of 
tills rock there was a hollow place worn a little way in like the entrance 
or dfior a cav^e, hnt there was not really any cave or w^ay into the rock 
at all- 

Clii the flat of the grt*en, just l^efore tliis hollow place, I resolved to 
pitch my tent. "Fliis plain ^,vas not ahov-^e a liiindred yards hroad, and 
ahont twic*e as long, and kiy like a green hefore n^y door, and at the end of 
it desc'ciided irre-gnlarly e\'ery way down into tlie low gronnds hy the 
st'iLside. It w^as on the nort li-northw^est side of the hill, so that I xvas 
sht'lterc'd from tlie he^it every day, till it came to a w'est and by soiitli snn, 
or theri^abonts, xvhich in tliosci countries is near ti setting. 

rielore* I set np m^' tent, 1 drew' a half eirc'le before the hcjllow^ place, 
w^hic'h took in «ibout tcai yards in its st*ini-d iamet er from the rock, and 
twt'nly yai ds in its di.irneter, from its beginning and ending. 

In this half eirc'h' I pilclaul twc^ rows of strong stakes, dri\ring them 
into thc‘ ground till tla*y stood vc^ry firm like piles, the biggest end being 
<^ut of the groiiiul about five' foot and a lialf, and sharpened on the top. 
TTlif- two roAvs did not stand abo\'e six inches from one another. 

'"Fhen I look tlie pit'ces cjf cable* whicli I laid cut in the ship, and laid 
tlican in rtiws tun.' iiyxin aiiothc*r, within the* circle between these* twe:) row^s 
ot stake's, up to the top, y’jlaciTig other stake's in the inside', loaning against 
llu'in, abf^nt two fo^lt and a half high, like a spur to a and this fence 

w as so strong th^it nc'ithcT miui nc^r beiist c'ould get im • it or ox’cr it. This 
C'ost nit' a grt';it dt'al of tiinc' and lalioiir, c'spc'ciiill v tt^ cut the es in tlie 
woods, bring them to the j:)liic'e, iind driA-e' tlie'in Into the eartli. 

■"Fh!' entrane'c into this y:)lace 1 made to be, not liy a door, but by a short 
lacldc'r tti go tw c'r tht' t<^p, whieli ladde'r, xvhe'ii J xvas in, I liftt'cl o\'t'r adter 
mt', iind so T w;.is c'<im]ilett'b’ Ic'iie'C'tl in, and fortifit'd, as I tliought, fron"i 
all tilt' xvtiild, and eonst'c ji lentlx' slej>t seeure in iht' night, xvhie'h titherw^ise 
I eoiild not have' done, tluiugh, as it apyit'ared afterwards, there w^as no 
nc't'd of all this caiilit^n from the e'liemies tlial I ctpprelionde'el elange'r 
f r c > tn . 

fnto this ft'ne'C oi' fortress, wdlh iiifini»v* kilioxir, I earried all my riches, 
all mv prox isions, cunniuni lion, aird sttires, of xxdiie*h you hax^e tlie aecount 
abovt'; and I inaele me a large' tent, wdiic h, to preserve mo from the rains 
that in one part of the' ye',.ir are? v^ery x'iolent llie^re*, I inade^ doulile, vi5^.. 
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ono smnllor tent witliin, nncl one liirger tent aHove it, and covered tHe 
uppermost witH i\ lar^e tarpa^ilin wliieli I liad saved aiiiont; tli<’‘ sails. 

And now I liiy no more fc^r a 'while in the bed whieli I had i>roii^ht on 
shore, but in a hammock, wliieli was indeed a very good one and be- 
longed to tile mate of the ship. 

Into tin's tent I bronglit all iny provisions, and every tiling that w’lnild 
spoil bv the wet, anti hii\'ing thus enclosed all mv goot^ls, 1 mad<- up the 
entrance, wliicli till now I had left open, and so j^iassed and rc'passed, 
as I Siiid, bv a short ladder. 

Wlien I had done this, I began to 'work my xvay into the rock, and 
bringing all the cartli and stones that I dug down out tlirtnigli iny tc'nt. 
I laid tht'ni np w^ithin my fmicc in the n^^itiirc' of a tt'rraee, s<i that it l aist'd 
the ground xvitliin about a foot anti a half; iind ilixis I madt- ii c'avc jiist 
behind mv tent, which serveil me like a cclkir tt> iiiy house. 

It cost me ixincli hibonr, ;md rniiny cKiys, before.* all thc'st' things xvere 
bronght to perfc'ction, and tli<.'X'eforo I must go back to some other things 
which tciok np some of mv thoughts. \t the s«irne tinii' it happc'ned, after 
I had laid my scheme^ foi- the settixig np m^' tent and making the ca\'i', 
that a storm of rain falling fronx a thick dark elond, a sncKK'ii flash of 
lightning happened, and after tliat, a grc'at c*lap of Ihmider, as is natnially 
the c'fft'ct of it. I xviis not so mn<'h snrpiist^d with the* lightning, as [ was 
with a thoiiglit W’hicli dai ted into my mind as swift as the* lightiiiiig itself: 

0 my jiowder! ver\' lie^irt sunk within inc', w lic^ii 1 tlionght, that at 

one blast all inv powder might bc' desfroyi'd; on hieh, not i>i\" d<Tc*n<*(‘ 
only, bnt the pro\'iding me foo<l, tis T thought, eiitircdN’' di'pt^i ich"< 1; I w as 
notliing near sti anxions about my own danger, though Ixad tlii^ pow'^cU-r 
took fire, I had ne\'er known .who had liurt me. 

Snell in iprc'ssion did this m;.ikc upon me, that iifter thi' storm 'was over, 

1 laid asitle all my '^v’orks, my building and f < irti b. i ii g, and iipplit'd mys^^'lf 
to make bags and boxes to s^'pariitc* thc'^ powch*r, and kec^ji it a little and 
little in a parcel, in h<^pe that whatc'vc^r iiiight eoinc', it might not all t;ike 
fire at oncx’^, and to kc*ep it so a]iart tliat it should not bt‘ possible- to inake 
one part fire another. I finislied this work in jil')ont a fortnight, Jind X 
think my pfiwdc'r, wliich in all was al>ont :^^.o pounds’ weiglil, w^as di\'idt'd 
in not lt*ss than a hnnclrc^l parcels; as t«> the barred that had lic*t'n wet, T 
did not ajjprclieiid any cbtnger freiin tliat, so I pi iiec'd it in ni\' nc^w c*ave, 
xvhieli in my fancy 1 oall*‘d my kitc-hen, and the rc*sl 1 hid up iind down in 
holes among tlio rocks, so that no w’^c^t might comc3 to it, markixig very 
caj"efiilly w^liere I laid it. 

In the interval of time while* tliis w-as doing, I 'went ont at least once 
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every day wifli my gun, as w«'l] to divert myself as to see if I could kill 
«i^Tiytliing lit for food, and as near as I could to acrj^uaint myse^lf with 
what tlie island produced. Tlie first time I went out, I presently dis- 
cf>vc'^rc‘d that there were goats in the island, whic*h was a great satisfaction 
to me; hut them it ^vas attended wath this misfortune to me, viz., that 
they were so shy, so suhtile, and so swift of foot that it was the diffieultest 
thing in the world to coinc^ at them. Rut I was not discouraged at this, 
not douhting hut I might now and then shoot one, as it soon happened; 
for aftc'r 1 had fcjiind their haunts a little, I laid wait in this manner for 
th(‘in: I ol^served, if they saw me in the valleys, though tliey ^ve^e upon 
the rocks, they would run away as in a tc'rrihle fright; hut if they were 
feeding in tlie valleys, and T was upon tlie rcjcks, tliey took no notice of 
me; from N^henee I coneIiid<‘d, that hy the position of tfieir opties, their 
sight was so directc'd downward that they did not readily see ol)jects 
th iit w€‘re jiIdo^ c' them; so af ter’v^'ards J tc3ok this metfiod, I alw'ays climhed 
the roc ks first, to gc't ahove tlieiii, and tlien had frecjuently a fair mark, 
'^nie first shot I made arnc^ng these crc'atiires, I killed a she-goat which 
hiid a little' kid hy lic'r which she gave siiek to, w'hieh grieved me heartily; 
hut wdic'ii tlie old fell, the kid stood stock still hy her till I came and 

toc3k ht'r uj> :ii ! not only so, hut wlien I carried the old one witli me 
iif^on iiiv" shoulch'rs, tlie* kid folhiw ed me cjuite to my enclosure, upon 
w'hie*h 1 hiicl dcjw’ii the deim and tocjk the kid in my arms, and carried it 
ov’C'r rnv’' pah‘, in hojic^s tc3 hiix'r* l>rc'd it up tame, but it ^voiild not eat, 
so 1 w’as forc-ed t<3 kill it iind eat it n^iyself; these tw’O supplied me svith 
fJt'sh grc'at while, f<3r I atc' sparingly, and saved nry prov'isions (my 
l^rc'ud c'spec'ially ) as niueh as pc3ssihly T could. 

Hashing ut3W’^ fixc'd niv hal>itation, 1 found it absolutely necessary to 
provide a ]^hic-c' tc3 make a fire' in, and fuel to hum; and svliiit I did for 
that, as how' T eiihirge'cl mv eave, and svhat eonveirienees I miide, T 

sliall gix'c' a lull account of in its place. Rut I must first gwe some little 
aeef3unt of my«^c'lf and ol m\" tlioughts about living, w'hieh it may well bo 
suj:>poscd w'ere n<3t a Ic^w. 

I had a dismal piosp^'ct cif my condition, for as I was not cast aw^ay 
upon that island wdthoul being dris'cn, as is said, hy a xac^ltmt st<3rm c|uite 
out of the* course- e>f our inte'iideel voviige and it great way, sonic 

huiidre-ds ol le'ague-s out ol the* c:)rdinary ce>ur.se of the trade' e^f man- 
kind, I hatl great reason te> consider it as a ele'terminat ion i^f TTe*axen, 
that in this ch'solate j>laee and in this desolate^ manner I sheiuld e-iid my 
life-; the te'ars would run ple-iitif Lilly doxvn my face xxlie-n I made* these 
rcfle'C'tions, and seiinetime-s 1 w-oiilel expostulate with myst-lf why Prox i- 
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denco sHoi_ilcl tlius oomplotely rum its oroaturc's uucl rericli^r tlionn so rLl>- 
soliilely misoriil^lo, so witliout lit'lp iil'JiiiicloTic'cl, so on ti roly cloprossocl, 
tliat it ooiilcl liarclly l>o rational to l>o tliankfnl for snoli a life'. 

Bvit soinot]:iin5^ always rotiirnocl swift iipe^n mo to olic'ok tliosc' tlioiic^lils 
and to roprovo mo; and partionlarly ono day, v^^alkinu^ with mv J2^nn in 
my hand l>y tho sojisidc', 1 ^^'as A'ory ponsix'o upon tlio siil>je'c*t of my 
presont condition, whon floason, as it %%'oro, put in, oxpostnlatin^ with 
nao t' other Nvay, thus: '“W’’oll, yon ax-o ii\ a dc'solate ocxndilion, "lis txaie, 
hnt pray ronxemhoi*, wliero are thi' rest of \ on’? T^id not yon oonxo c'lc'\a'n 
of yon into tlio hoal? \Vlier<? are tho te'ii? \\"liy ^ooro not thov savc'd, an<l 
yon lexst? W’hv ^oc'ro yon sini^lod ontr* Is it l^ottx*r t<x he' ht'ro <^r theat'r*’' 
And thc'ix 1 pointe^d ’o tlio soa. All c'\'ils :iro to hf' considf'i'od witli the* 
good that is in the'rn, axid with xvliat w^orso attends tht'in. 

Tlion it occurred to mo again liow' wc -11 1 w^as fiirnishc^el fexr mv snl>- 

sistenco, and what would liavo l>oon my case if it had not ha]xpc'ned, 
which was a linndrod the^nsand to one*, tliat tho ship flt^atod fr<'>m tho 

place ^vh<^^o she first struck, anti was dri^'on sr> nt'ar to the* she^rc' tha? 1 
had time to get all thc'se* thing'' out of la'r. What w'onld ha\a* hea'n inx' 
case if T had l')oen tf'> have' li\a'd in the c'onditi<m in which T at fij sf came 
on shore, w'itliont nece^ssarios of lift', or nc'cessaries to siipplx' and prf>eiir<' 
them? “ParticnlarH',” said T ah>nd thongh to in\\st‘lf^, ‘‘w hat sh<^nld I 
have done w'ithont a gun, without ammnnititm, witfiont aii'v tt>o1s to 

make aiiv'tliing or to w'ork walh, w'ithont olotht's, l>eddi7ig, a ttait. or an\' 
mannoi' of coverings?'* and tliat now T liad ;.ill tht'sc' lr> lx sii ITieic'nt 
C[nantitv, and >,vus in a fiiir wav to pi e'lxa’de mN st-lf in sneh a mannea^ 
as tex live witlic:)nt mv gnri w^hon'mv aminnnition w^as spent; so tliat T ha<l a 
tolt'riihle x’ic'W' of siihsistfng wa'tlioiit im\' ^\'anf as long iis I ]i\t*d; ftir 1 
considort'd from the l)t'ginnfng liow^ T wtinld prt>\a'dt' for tht' ace ideiits 
that might liappc'n, and for tho tiinc^ that was to eomc*, c'vt'n not only 
after mv animnnition should ho spt'iit, hiit c'\'on aftt'r in\'' lit'allh or 
strc'ngth should dt'oav. 

I coTjft'Ss T had not t'n tort .a incal any notit>n tif niv im i n n i if ie >n ht'ing 
dostrovod at ont* hlast, T moan nxv pow'df'r htang hltjwai n]^ h\' lighfniiig, 
and this m;^ido tlio tlitjngJits of it sti siirpiising to ino wlitai if lighttau*d 
and tlinnd<‘rt'd, as T ohsc-rvc'd jnst now. 

And now l^eing ttx c'xitc'r into a mc*knic*ht>l v rc*latif>n of a soc'no of silt'nt 
life, such perhaps as w’as riovor lic-ard of in tho w'orltl hoft^rc*, I shiill take' 
it from its hogiiining, and ooritiiiiio it in its ordt'r. It wais, hv iTxy ac't'oniif, 
tho 30th of Sc'pt e'Tiilx'r 'wht'n, in tho manner its tihove? saitl, 1 first sc't ftiot 
upon tliis htirrid island, when tlio sun, lioing, to us, in its autumnal tapii- 
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nc5x, was almost just ovor iny hic'atl, for I reolconod mysc^lf, lr>y o'Hs citation, 
to 1)<‘ in tlio liititiiclc' of c) clc'^roc's 1212. mixi rites ncjrtH of tlie line. 

After I liucl fiC'OTi flierc' iilir>iit ten or tweWe clays, it came into my 
iTic^ii^lits, tliat I slionlcl lose my rc^clconinpj of time for 'want of IjooIcs, 
and pen and inlc, and slicjiild ovc^n for;:^et tlie Saljbatli days from tlie 
workint^ days; In it to prevent tliis, I cut it witli my Icnife upon a large 
post, in c'iipital l<*tters, an<l niiilcing it into a greiit cross, I set it up on the 
sliorc* wHc're T first landf'd, “1 came on slxore here the 30th of Septem- 

l>er iG5c)/^ Upon the sith^s of lliis srjujire post I cut every day a notch with 
iny knilc', and c'V'c'rv sc'V’t'nth notch \vas as long again as the rest, and 
c*\"C'ry first day of the' memth its long .igain as that long one'; and thus I 
Icc'jit mv eiilc'n<lar, or svt't'hly, monthly, and year1\' reclconing of time. 

Tn file' nc'st plat c‘ we' are tfi filisc'rvc' tliat among tlie many tilings which 
T hi ought ofl thc' ship in tlic' st'vc'ral voyage's which, as ahovo mentioned, 
T luach* to it, 1 got st'vc'ral things of less value, hut not all less useful to 
me, v\hich F omiftc'd sc'tting down liefore; as in particular, pens, ink, and 
|Kip<'r, Sf's f'ral piirca-ls in th<' caj.itaiii’^s, inatc^’'s, guriner^s, and cai periter's 
kf eping, thrc'c' or four compasses, s<mie mathematical instruments, dials, 
p#'i sjic'et i\a's. charts, iin^l VxKiks r>f navigatic>n, all whicli I huddled to- 
gt'l ht*r, whc'thor 1 might svant tlic'in or no; also 1 found three ver^^’ good 
hihl'^s, v%}iich cam#* to tn<' in my c*argo from I^ngJancl, and which I had 
pat kf'd up among my things; sornt' Portngnc'se liooks also, and among 
tlu'in t w'O or three' Popish pi‘a\'er-liooks, and sc'S'cral otlic*r hooks, all 
which T c-arc'hilW sc'c ureah And I must not forget tliat we had in tlie ship 
a dug two eats, uf schosc' e'rninent histors’' I mav liave oec'asion to 

sa\ s#>m<‘(]u'ug in its pl.ica" for I c-arric'd hotli the' eats witli me; and as 
tlie dog he* juiii]^i<*d out of the* ship of himsc'lf, and sss nn"! on shore to 
me* the' da^' ;ifter 1 wt'nt on sht>r«' w'ilh m\" first cargo an i a^as a trusty 
se*i \aint to mc' mans' ^'<'ars, I waiitf'tl notliing th;it he could fetch nxe, noT 
anv eompanx' that he' ee^uld lUiike up to me; 1 t^nlx' w ;,ntc'd to liax^e him 
talk to me', hut that w'ould not do. As T ohser^'ed heforo, I found pen, 
ink, ;mel paiic'r, anti 1 husliiindc'd tht*m to the utmost; and I shall show 
that xvhih* mv ink laste'd, I kc'pt things vc'ry exact; but after that w'as 
gonc'_ F c'ould not, for T et^uld not make any ink hy any means that I 
c'onid ch'X'ise. 

And this put me in mind tliat 1 w'antc'd many things, nolwa’tlistanding 
all tliat 1 had aii^;isse*d togc'thc'r; and of ihc'st', this c'lf ink was t-^ic*, as also 
spade, pickaxe', and sheivc l, to dig or rc'inovo the' earth; ne edles, pins, 
and thrc'ad; as feir linc'n, I soon learnc'd to xvant tliat without miidl 
dilFic'ulty. 
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This want of tools made every work I did on heavily, and it 

was near a whole year before I had entirely finished my little pale, or siir- 
romided habitation. The piles, or slakes, whic-h were as heavy as I oould 
w^ell lift, were a long time in oiitting and preparing in the woods, and 
more by far in bringing home, so that I spent sometimes tw^o days in 
cutting and bringing home one of those posts and a third day in driving 
it into the gronnd; for which purpose T got a heavy piece of wood at first, 
but at last bethought myself of one of the? iron crows, whieli, however, 
though I found it, yet it n:iade driving tliose posts or piles very laborious 
and tedious xvork. 

But what need I have been concerned at tlio tediousness of anything 
I had to do, seeing I had time enougli to do it in? >Jor had I any other 
cmploynient if that had been over, at least that T could foresee, exec pt 
tlie ranging tlie island to seek for food, which T did more or less cv'ery 
day. 

I now began to consider seriously my condition, and the circurnslanee 
I was reduced to; and I drew up the state of my affairs in writing, not so 
much to leave them to any that were to come after nie, for I wfis like to 
have but few heirs, as to deliver my tlioughts from daily poring upon 
them, and afHicting my mind; and as my reason l>egan now to master 
my despondency, I bc'gan to ec:)mfort myself as well as T could, and to sot 
the good against the evil, that I might have something tc:) distinguish my 
case from worse; and I stated it veiy' impartially, like dr'l>tor and cri'ciitor, 
tlie conxforts I enjoyed, against the niiseries I siiffcrod, tlius: 


Evil 

I am cast upon a horrible rlcsolato 
island, void of iill hope of recovt'ry. 

I am singled out and soparatt^d, as 
it were, from all the world to ho 
miserable. 

I am divided from rrjaiikind, a 
solitaire, one banished frotr* human 
society. 

I have no clothes to cover me. 


Cocid 

But X am aliv’o, and not drtixxaied, 
as <'ill my ship's c-oinpiuiy was. 

But I am singled out too from all 
tlie sliip's crew to be sjiared from 
death; and I To that miraculously 
saved me f i oin death can deliver irio 
from this condition. 

But I am not stiirvcd and pe3rish- 
ing on a l>arreii place, aifoixling no 
su s ten ai i co. 

But J am in a lic^t climate, whe^ro 
if T had clothes, X could hardly wear 
them. 
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I am 'witlioiit any clofcmoo or moans 
to rosist any violonoe of man or Ijjoast- 

I liave no sonl to spcalc to, or re- 
lievo me. 


l^nt I am cast on an island, where 
I see no wild hoasts to Hurt me, as I 
saw on tlie coast of Africa. And what 
if I had heen sliipwreckcd thcreP 

lint God wonderfully sent the ship 
in near enough to the shore, that I 
hitvc' gotten ont so many nc’-cessary 
tilings as 'will either siipplv my 
wants, or enable me to supply my- 
self even as long as 1 live. 


XJpoii tlie 'wliolc, liorc' 'was an iindoiibtccl testimony that there 'wsls 
searc'O atiy condition in tlie world so miserable but tbere was something 
negative or sornetliing positive to l>e tliarikfiil for in it; and lt::t ibis stiind 
as ii direction from tlj<? expc-rience of tlio m<ist miserable of all conditions 
in tliis world, tfiat A-ve may always find in it s<>me*tbing to comfort orir- 
si'lves from, and to set in ibo description of good and evil, on the credit 
of tlio acc'oxmt. 

I lav ing no bx.ii* nrl.i TTl^" mind a little to relish my condition and giv^en 
ov<'r lo<'>king ont to sea, to see il 1 covild spy a. sliip; I say, giving over 
tht‘se things, I began to apply myself to accommodate my vv'ay of 
living and to make' tilings as easy to me as 1 c‘onld. 

I ba\*c‘ iilri'adN' dc'Sc-rilx'd my lialiita tioii. vA'^iich was a tent under the 
side' of a rock, snimnnde'cl watb a strong pale of posts and cal^les, bnt I 
might iKiw rivtber c*all il a witll; for 1 raised a kind of wall np against it 
of liirfs, abenl t\v<i focit thick on the ontside; and iiFtc'r svmrie time (1 think 
it was a \x'ar and a half') 1 iais«'d rafters from it. Ic'aning to the rock, and 
thatclit'd or c'ON't'if'd it witli hongfis tjf tree's aiiel snch thiiig'N as I conld get 
to kt't'p ont th<' leiiiK wliic lj 1 found iit some* time's of the ye;.i very vic:>]eiit. 

1 liave ;i]rc'<id\' ohsc'i-\ evl how I brought all ni}^' goods into this p;ile, 
arnl into the c'a\ c* w hioli 1 liavl iruich' Ix'hfnd me. Rnt I ixiiist obse'r\ e*. too, 
thill at first this was a e'orilnsed lic'iij^ of gt^ods. w'lxich as thc’V' la^' in no 
e^rilt'r. so tot>k up all im plac e*: I hiid no room to turn mv se*lf: so I 

sc't mv^sc'lf to t'nlargc- ii>\' c-ava* and works farlhcT into the c*arth. fc:)r it \va.s a 
Itjosc^ sandy roe*k, whic li v ic lilc'd c*.^isilv' to the labc^nr I Ixt'slow'C'd on it. And 
so, w'he^n I found I w:is pic'lly safe' ;is to l:x'asts of pre> . 1 v\orkc*d .side-ways 
to the* right hiiiid into the* loe'k, and then turning tc^ the* light again, 
W’^orke'd cpiite* ont, and made* me* a elcxor te> c mo ont on the ontside of my 
pale* or fort ifie*at i<^n. 

■^rliis gav e' me* not onlv e-gre-ss anel re-gress. as it we*re a bac*k wav* to my 
tent anel t<J my storc'hoiise*, bnt gave me rejoin to ste>v\" my goods. 
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And llo^v T to f^pply n'lysolf to inaVco siioli nocossary tliiripjs iis I 

found T most wanted, purtienlmly eliair and ix tal^lo; for witlioiit tlieso 
I Wiis not to enjt^v' tlio few eomforts I Iiad in tlie vv'orld, 1 ecjiild TitJt 

w^ritc' or eiit, or do se\'eral tilings, willi so inneli pleasure williout a talile. 

So I w'ont to worlc; and lic're I must needs oliservt' tliat as rt^ason is 
tlie snbstanee and oiigiiiiil of tlie 111 a tlieiiiiities, so staling iind s<ji lining 

evorytliing l:>y reason, and liy making tlit^ most ratioiiiil judgmc'iit of 
tilings, e\’ery man nia\’ lie in time mastc'r of e\'erv mec’liiinie ait. I liad 
neN’er liandlc'd a tool in my life*, and >'c*t in time, liv' lalionr, applieation, 
and eontri viinee, 1 f«iii nd at last tliat I ’wanted notliiiig lint 1 C'onid liave 
made it, espeeiall\' if 1 liad liad tools; liowi's^er, I m;ide al>iindanc'e of 
tilings ev't'ii w’itliont tools, and some \vitli n<i nitirc' tools tliiin an ad^'C' iind 
a lialelic't, 'wliieli pt*rliaps \\'<*re nexa'r niiidc* lli;it ^^'av' lit'loi<\ and tliat 
’witli infinite kilii^iir. l^"or example, if 1 \\’ant4.'d a l><>ar<l, I liiid ii<i otlier 

wa\’ lint to OLit d<iw'ii a tr<'e, set it on an t‘dgt' I’kt'foie iiic', anti lit'w it 
flvit on either side with riix" iixt^, till 1 had l>rt>nght it to lie thin as ;i plank, 
and lht*n <lnli it sintiotli with inv adyit'. it is trn<', 1 j'e this melliotl 1 c'tiiiltl 
make* lint one l><i;ird ont tit ti w'lioK* tre<^, lint iliis i hiid no rt inet.l\' i or 
lint p<.i tic'iiee, any mort'* than I liad for the* jirocl igioi i s clc*;il of tinn' and 
liilionr \\’liic*h it fot>k nit* n|i to make* a [>lank or hoaicl. Put in\^ time or 
lalioiir was littK* w'oitli, and so it \\ as as wt*ll ein[ih>\'ed out* wav as an- 
otlier. 

ITtiwt'ver, I made nit* a talile* and a eliair, as I o1isc‘r\'<'d al><»\"c', in tlie^ 
first pTctee, and tliis I did ont of tlit* sliort pit'c't's of lioaitls I hrtmglit 

on ijiv raft frtiin the ship, lint when I h<id wronghf t>n( sonit* lu>;n'ds, as 

aliovt', I made liirgt* slielses of the lirt'adtli of ;i loot and Iwilf, one 

over antitlit^r, all along ont- side of my eav^c*, to la\' all nis" tools, ii^iils, anti 
irtinw tirk, ;ind in a word, tti st*paratt* t*\a*rything ;i( large in tht*ir pkietss, 
that I might easily' eoint- ;it tht^m, 1 knocked pieet-s into the- w'all of the? 
roc'k to liang my gnns ;incl all things tliat w^onld lining np. 

Sti tiiiLil had my e;iv't* lic*eii tr> lit* seen, it Ititiked likt* ;i gent-ral injiga>^iiio 
of all xit'ec*ssarv tilings, itnd I liad t*v'ervthing so rt*;itly at inv h<ind, that it 
was a gre^at plt*asnrt' to me to st*e all my gotids in sneh ordt*r, antf es|_^<^'<^'iiilly 
to find mv sttiek t>f ;ill neet'ssaries so grc*;it. 

And now it was 'cs’lit:*n I lic-gan tti ki'e]^i a jonrniil of c'vt*ry dav’s tanplov- 
moTit; for, indc*ed, at fiis^ I W'as in too nineh hurry, and not tinlv hnrr'y 
as to lalionr, lint in ttifi miic’li disefimposn re of mind, jiiid my jt>iirn;il 

wtnild have lie(*n full of many dull things, h^or example*, I must huv'e said 
tlins : 

Sa'f'ite^iixljar tJxG Aftc'r I gtit tti shore*, and had eseiiped drow'ning. 
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instoad of looirig tliarikfiil to God for my dolivoranco, liavinj]^ first vomited 
witli tlie groat cjiiaritity of salt water wliicli w^as gotten into my stomacli, 
«rid rc‘covering mysc-If a little', I ran aHoiit the shore, wringing my hands 
heating rny liead and faoo, exolaiming at my misery and crying out 
I was undone, undone, till, tirc'd and faint, I was forced to lie down on 
the ground to repose, l>ut durst not sleep, fc:)r fear of heing devoured. 

Some days after this, and aft€'r I had heen fju board the ship and got 
all that I ccjuld out of lic-r, yet I could not forbear getting up to the top 
ol a littli* rnountiiin, j^nd looking out to sc'a, in liopes of seeing a ship, then 
fanc'y iit a vast distiinee T spierl a sjiil, please mvself with the hopes of it 
and then, afler looking steadily till 1 was almost blind, lose it quite, 
and sit doxv'n and weep like a child, and thus increase my misery by my 
folly- 

but having gotten ovt'r tliese things in some measure and having 
s«'fll('d my household stuff iuid hiil>italiou, made me a tal>le and a ehair, 
and all as handsc^me Jihout inc' as 1 ec^uld, I hegan to xvcep my journal, 
of vvhic-li 1 shall h€*re giv'c' you the- eopv' (lliougli in it w ill be told all these 
part ic'i liars o^ei- ;u?:ain ) as long as it lasted, for, liaving no more ink, 
I was forcM'd to h'iivc' it off. 

cl€\sar ih€*s his cluihj iv-itias irx his jntjrrxal,^ 

X "ririiow^ tlije xixtsks or' ooniM 

13>uring tliis time', I madt' my rounds in the \v<^i^ds for game e^’erv day 
w hen lli<‘ riiiu iidmittc^d me, iiucl uiiide frequent discoveries in these 
vv iilks of soua'thiiig or othc'r to my aclxantagt'; partiei ilarly 1 found a kind 
of w’ild j')igc'oiis, \\ ht) built not as wood pig^'-^^ns in a ti ^ e but rather as 
luiusc' pigt'<iiis, ill tilt' holt's of t)ie rocks; aud talking soi le ytiuiig ones, 
I eudt'ii\'oi i rt'tl tt^ brc't'd tht'iii xip tame, and did so; hut wlieii tlie\" grew 
oldc'r, thc'y fie‘v\' ;ill away, xvhieh perl laps was at first for v\'ant of feeding 
tht'iii, foi- 1 luid not] ling to giv e- thi'ui; how evc'r, I f i e't pieiitly found their 
nt'sts, and got tht'ir young ont'S, w’hieh w ere ver\' gotid meat. 

And utiw’ in tht' in;iii;.igiug m\ housi'hold affairs, I found m^'self want- 
ing in niaiiy things, wliit'h 1 thought iit first it was impossible for mo to 

make, as iudet-d as to some of tlitan it was; ft>r instance, I eoiild never 

make- a c ask to be hoopt'tl; I bad a suiiill runlet or twt>, as I obseiwed 

lit'fort', liut I c'ould ne\ <^r iirrivt' to the' eap f-itv' of making oii«^ dit^rn, 

thtiugh I spt'iit nian\' xvi'eks about it; I could iie'ither put in the heads, 
or je>in th<' stave's so true' tei <jue auothe'r, as to make' them hold water; so 
I giive' that iilso o\'’e'r. 
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In tlao noxt plaoe*, I was al a f^reat loss for eancllo; so tliat as soon as over 
it was dark, wliieh was i^onc'ially l>y sc'v-on o’elook, I was ol^lij^od to to 
bod. I romoinl^orod tlio liin^ip of l>oos\v'ax witli wliioli I made oancllos in 
my Afrioan adx'ontiire; but T bad none of tliLit now. n^o only rc'^inetly I 
had was that, when I bad killed a ^oat, I saved tbe tallow, and witli a 
little disb made <if clay, wliieb T l^akcxl in tlic' snn, to ^vliic'b I iidded a 
wiek of some oaknm, I made me a liinip; and tbis me li^bi, tbon^b 

not a eleiir, steady lij^bt like a eandle. In tbc' middle' of all my lal^oiirs it 
hapj>en<*d tbal, rnmniat^inL^ m\' tilings, T found a little ba^, w-bieb, as I 
liinted beb^re, liad been filled xvilb eorn f<^r tbc' feedint^ of jionltrv, not 
for tbis 'vox"aj];c', Imt before, iis I suppose, wbe^ri tlie sbip e;ime' from I^isbon; 
xvbat little rem;iinect t:)f eorn fbarlt'\'] bad l><‘c'n in tbe bii^ was ;*!] de*- 
vonred witb tbe r<its, and 1 s<^iw nolbiiii^ in tbi' bat!; but Inisks and dust; 
and l^einjx willing^ to liave tbe' b^-it^ for some c^tbc'r use ( 1 tbink it w^as to jmt 
powder in, wbe^^n I div’^icled it for b'ar <^f tb<' litz^btnim^, or stalin' siK'b nsc*), 
I sbook tbe busks of corn out of it on i:>ne side of mj" f or tifieat ion nndc*r fb<' 
rock. 

It w^as a little before tlie threat rains, j'cst now rnc'iit ioru'd, tbat I 
tbrew'' tJiis stuff aw .iv', t^ikincr jjo iif)iici* of ^iij\ tbin^, aiitl not mii< li as i<' 

mornberiiitz; that I liad thrown aiiv tbfiit!; tbt*rt': wIicmi al>oiit a nionfb after 
or tbert 'abt >11 ts, I saw s<mie fc'W' stiilks of sc^mef biiit!^ shoot iiitz; out of 

tbe ground, w'bieb I faTic*ie<l miglit b»' some £>lant I liad nf>l Ijiit 1 

was surprised and perfectly astoni sIk'cI, wlaai alitor a littb' longer tina* I 
saw about ten or twi'lv'e t'ars eojii<‘ out, w^bieb wta e pf'iTi'et gi c'eii 
barley <^>f tl^ie same kind as onr Knropeiin, n;iv, as onr l^ngli'^li bai k c. 

It is irnpossilrle to c'xpress ibc' iistoiii sbmt'nt ami c'onfiisi<)n of mv 
tbonglits on tbis oec'asirjn; I had bitbc'rto actc'd n]>t>n no j’eligions ftmrida- 
tion at all, indexed I bad veT>' f<'W'^ notiims r>f rc'ligiori in mv b<'ad, nor bad 
entert :iin<^'cl any sr-nse of an\ tiling tbat bad bi^fallfai rnc', ol 1 i s<' than 

as a ebanee, or, as w^e liglitly ?=iay, wbat ^rlc'asc's C-od; without so iniieb as 
incjniring into tbf' imd of lbx>\ idc'ncc' in tbc'so things, or II is oreb'r in 
governing events in tbe 'world, bnt aftt'r I saw' Irai lc'\' grow there', in a 
climate svlrieli £ kn^jw' 'was not pro]>c‘r for eorn, and c'spe'c iiilly ili^it 1 knew 
not liow" it eamc' tbc're, it startled me sti'iinge'ly, and f began to sngge'st 
that Ciod bad miraculously claused tbis grain to grow watbont any bc'ljr of 
seed sown, and tbat it was so directed pnrc'ly for my snsteiiaiieo cm that 
'Wild miserafrle place. 

TTbis toiiebed rny Iic'art a little and brought tears out of mv c'yes, and 
I began to blc'ss mysc'lf, tbat sneb a prodigy f>f Nature slionld bappi'n 
upon my ac:ce^urit; and tbis was tire merre strange to me' be'*c'aiise 1 sa'w ne'ar 
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still, iill tilong by lli<3 siclcj of tlio roolc, some? otbor straggling stallcs, wbierb 
I^rovocl to bo stalks of ric*o, and wbicb 1 know, beoaxiso I bad soon it 
grow in Afrioa wlion 1 was asla^re^ tboro. 

I not only tliongbt tbc'so tbo pure j^rodnclions of l^rovidonoe for my 
sxipport, l>iit not donljting l>iit tliat tbe-ro was moro in tbo placo, 1 w^ent 
all ovor tbeit part <xf lb<^ island wlic'ro 1 li^id l^c*on bc.*fc'jro, pooring in evory 
corner and iindc-r every rock, to see for more of it, but I could ncjt find 
aTiy; at last it occurred to my tbougbts that I bad shook a bag cj>£ 
x'liickens ixieat tjut in tliat plaee, and tlien the v^'ondor began to cease; 
and I must confess, my religicjiis t haiikfiilness tc^ Gcjd’s l^rovidence began 
U3 abate too upon the discovering that all tliis was ncitliing but what was 
c'onimoii; though 1 ouglit to have bx'c^n as tliankful for so strange and un- 
foresc'C'n Provich'uce, as if it liad betai mirac'ulous; for it was really the 
work of Prov'idc'nce as to riic^, that should t.jrdc'r or appoint, tliat ten or 
twc'lve grains of com sliould remain unspoilc^d ( vv’lien ^^he rats liad de- 
slroyc'd iill the* rc'st ) , as if it liad been dro|^3ped from Heavcm; as alsc:) that 
1 shciiild ihrtjw it otit in tliat partic-ular plac'e where, it being in the 

shaclo <,f a U.frU lock, it sprang up immediately, wlicrc^as, if T had thrown 

it iiiiv \N li<-r<' c‘lsc' iit that time', it had l>ec’ii burnt up and destroy c'd. 

I c'art'ixi 11 V siiv<'d llu' ears tii tliis eorn, \ fiii may bc' sure, in their season, 
which was aliout tlic' t'lid of June; and laving up everv' corn, I resolved 
to sow ihc'iii ;ill again, hci|^iing in time to have some cjiiantity sufficient to 
supply mc' with bread; but it w’^as not till the foxjrth year that 1 could 
alK>w’ mvself the' least grain of this corn to oat, and ev’c'n then but spar- 
in gl\% as J sliall sav' cifterw;irds in its order; for I lost all that I sow’ed the 
first sc^iisoii l>v not obst'ivnig the proper time'; for I sow’C d it just liefore 

the* dry st'ason, sti tlml it nc'\ <.'r caiiic' up at all, at least -m t as it would 

luivc' ilotK*. C)f w'iii< h ill its pKic'e. 

llt'sidt's this b*iilt^v'. thcac* was, as above, twenty C-' thirty stalks of 
rii'e, w^hic'h 1 prc'servc'd with the' same* care, and w^hosc' use was of the 
same' kind, or f<i the' same' purpose, vii^., to lUiike' mce bre'iicl, or rather food; 
for I found wvi\ s to cook it up w^ithout leaking, though 1 did that also 
iifte'r some time. 

lii.s II a scaurs /lis* grej/'/i.J 

I TTlOVVlsl^ cpin’is AGIXOS ' THE 

I rne-ntione'd lie'fore that I had a gre'at mind to se'O the whole island, 
and that 1 had travelled up tlu' brook, and so on to whc're I built my 
bower, and w'he're I had iin eipeiiing ejuite te> the' sea on tlie otlier side 
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of tlie islaiicl; 1 now resolved to travel cjiiite ac'ross to tlie sea-sliore on tliat 
side; so talcing my giin, a liateliet, iind niy dog, and a larger cjiiiintity of 
powder and sliot tlian nsnal, vvitli two L)isc'nit eakes iind a great l>nneli of 
raisins in my poiieH for my store, I l:iegan niy jonriiev. Wlieii 1 liad 
passed tl^o vale wliere mv l>ower stood, as alcove, 1 eaine vitliin view 
of the sea to the west, and it heing a very el<'ar day, I fairly deseried 
land, whether an island or a eontinent I eoiild not tell; hut it lav v'ery 
high, extending from the west to the west- so nth west at a vei-y great 
distance; hy my guess it conld not he less tlian fittoeii or twenty leagues 
off. 

I could not tell 'what part of tlie xv^'orld this might lie, otherwise' than 
that I knew it mnst he part of Americ-a; and, as 1 eonclnded hv all rnv 
obsr-rvations, must he near the Spanish doi n iijic:)ns, and peihaps wiis all 
inlial^ited hy savages, wIk'io if 1 shonld liave landed, I had he<‘n in a 
worse condition than I was now; and therefoie I a(‘(j[nic'sc<*d in tlie dis- 
positions of Providenc'c, which, I hegan now to own, and to helieve, 
ordered eveiy^thing for the hest; I say, I c|iiieted my mind w'ith this, and 
left afilieting myself w'itli fruitless x\'ish€'s of heiii S tl.orc-. 

Iic*si<.los, iiftcT some i'>anse upon tliis aflair, 1 consitlt'recl tliat if this liinrl 
■w^as the Spanish coast, I slionlcl c*ertainly, t'>ne tinit' or other, see some 
vessel pass or repass one way or other; hiit if not, tla-n it was the saviit^e 
coa.st between tlie Spanish country an<l liiaxil, wliieh are intleetl the 
worst cjf sas’a^es; for tliey are eannilials, or inen-e;itt'rs, and f,til not to 
murder and dev'onr all tlie human bodies that fall into tia-ir hantls. 

^^■’^ith these efj«isid<*rati<jns I wallc^'cl very Ic'isnreh" forward. 1 fcmiid 
that side of the i.sland, where I n<jw -vs’as, miieh pleasant«.*r than mine, 
the open or savanna fic-Ids sweet, atlorned v illi flowers anti prass, and 
full of very fine woods. I saw aljundanec tif pairots, anti fain I would 
have eaup;ht one, if possible, to liave k<'j>t it to be tame and taucrlit it to 
speak tt> mt*. 1 did, after .some paiiislakin j;, catch a yoiintc j^iirrot, for I 
knocked it down with a slick, and liavinic rc-eovered it, I brought it 
boine; bnt it was sejme years before I eoiild make liirn spc'ak. Tlowc'ver, 
at last I tau,scht him to call rne l>y my name* v<*ry familiarly. But the 
aceiclt-nt tliat followed, tliough it be a Irifle, will lie vei-y diverting in its 
place. 

I was exc'eedingly diverted with this journey. T fonntl in the low grouncks 
hares, as 1 thouglit them tcj bc', and foxes, but thc-y diffc-rc'd grc'atly from 
all tbo oth**r kinds I had mc*t w'itli; nor eoiild f .satisfy rnv-self to eat 
them, though I killed several. But I had no need to be venturous; for I 
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liac] ntj want <jf foot!, an<l of tliat wfiicli was very good too; especially 
tl ic*so lliroo sorts, j^OLits, pij^cons, .incl liirtlo or Icjrtoise; 'wliioli, aclclocl 

to jtiy j^rupc's, I ^c^aclonlicill Murkot c*oiilcl not liave furnislied a table better 
tliaii I, in proportion to tbe c'c^mpaiiy; and tboiigli my ease was deplorable 
enongb, yet I bad great eanse lor tliaukf tilnc^ss, tbiit I was not driven to 
any' oxlrc'rnitic*s for f<j<^d; bnt ratlier plt*nty, even to dainties. 

1 ne\'er travc-lled in lliis journey above tw'o miles oiitrigbt in a day, 
or tbc-reabonts; but I took so n:iany turns and returns, to see what dis- 
coveries I e<nild make, that I eariie ^veary' enrjiigli to tbe place where I 
r<*solved to sit down lor all night; and then I either reposed my'self in a 
tiee, fjr si ir refunded iny'sell w ith a row c^f stake's set upright in the ground, 
eillier frfjiii ont' tret* to another, or so as no wild ereattire could ctjine at 
me without waking me. 

As as 1 c'aine tt> the sea-slioro, T w’as surj^risod to sec that I had 

takc'n up mx lf)t on the** ^^'orst side of the island; for here indeed the 
shoie w as eovt'rt'd with iiinuineralde turtles, w'hereas on the other side I 
had found bm ii\ a y't'ar and ;i half. w'as alsv> an infinite numT^ier 

ol fow'ls of nianv' kinds, some w'hieh I had sc'on, and sc^imc* of xvhie}\ I had 
not st't'n b<'forc', cind numy' of them very' good meat; l)ut such as 1 knew 
nt>t tJjc' iinines of, c'xc<']^t those c;illed penguins. 

I could have* shot fis many as 1 pleased, bnt w'as very' sparing of mv 
powclt'r and shot; and tht'it'fore had more mind to kill a she-goat, if I 
ecjiild, whieh I eoiild bettc'r feed on; and though tla're w’ore manv goats 
heia* more than on mv side the island, \ et it w^as w'ith miieh more difRcu Ity 
that r could conic' near tlic'ni, the eountry' hc'ing flat and ev'c'ii, and they 
s^iw' me* muc'li sooner than w^hc'n I w^as on tlie hill. 

1 eontc'ss this side' of the' c'ouiitry w’as inuc'h plc'asantei than mine, but 
y'C't 1 liad not tlie le'ast inc*l in^it ion te:) i'e'ino\'e; fe^r iis I x^’as fixed in n^y 
h;ibi tilt ion, it bee:ime natural to me, and I sec'ined all thc3 w'hile I w’as 
he'i'e* to be*, ;is it wa'rc’, lij’ion a jourll<^^', and from borne, llow'cver, I 
travc'lK'd iile^ng the shore of the sea, towards the east, T s\ippe:>sc about 
twa'lve mile's; and the'U se'ttiiig up a gre'at pole upc^n the shore for a 
mark, 1 eoiichidod 1 w^eiiilel go home again; and that the next journey T 
took should 1)0 on the other side e^f the island, east tre^in my dw'elling, 
and so round till 1 e*iine' to iny^ post »igaiii. Of w’hic*h in its plaoe. 

1 took aiiotlii'r way le:» eoine baek lhaii ihat I went, thinking I eould 
eiisilx' ke'C'p all the* island so mueh in niy^ A’it'W' that I could ne:>t miss finding 
my-' fiist dw'c'lliiig h\’ \aewiiig the e^e)iiiitry'; liiit I found myself mistaken; 
for bc'ing come al)Out tw'O or thrc'e miles, I ftjiiiiid my'self descended 
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ijito a x-ory Iaj*^o valloy, t>ut so sorrooriclocl witli hills, and thoso hills 
ooverc'd with wood, that I oould not sc'o whioh was my w^iiy l>y any 
diroction hnt tliat of tho snn, nor e^v'on tlion, unloss I knew very well tlio 
position of the si in at thiit time of the day. 

It happened, to n:iy further inisf or trine, tliat the weather proved ha^^y 
for tliree or four days wliile 1 was in tliis valley; and not lieing ahle to see 
the snn, I wandered aliont very nneonifortahly, and jit last was obliged 
to find ont the seaside, look for my post, and eonie hack the same way 
I went; and then by easy jonm<.*ys I turned homeward, tlie weather being 
exceeding hot, and my gnn, ammnnition, hatehel, and other tilings very 
heavy. 

In this jonriiey my dog surprised a young kid, and sei:i?:ed upon it, and 
I, running in to take hold of it, eaught it, and sa^ ed it alive from tlie dog. 

I had a great mind to bring it home if I could; for I liiid often been 
musing, whether it might not be possible to get a kid or two and so 
raise a breed of tame goats, wliicb naigbt supply me when my powxler 
and shot sliould bo all spent. 

I made a collar to tliis little creature, and witli a siring wljfch I made 
of some rope-yarn w^hicli I always carried iiboiit me, J Ic’d liim along, 
though w'itb some cliifieulty, till I c'ame to luy bower, tmcl tlie^re T «’uc'1c>sch 1 
him and left him; for 1 was very impatient to bo at home, Irom whence 
I had b€^en absent above a month. 

I cannot c’xpress what a satisfaction it w^as to me to c^oriie into my old 
hutch and lie clown in my hanio^oek-bcd. T'his little WLinclc'riug jouriic’V, 
w'ithoiit settled place of abode, had been so \inpleasarit to nic3 that 
my <iwn house, as 1 called it to myself, w^as a perfeet settieiiic'iit to me 
compared to that; and it rendered everything about me so coiufortablo 
that I resolvc^d I would never go a great way from it again wliile it 
should lic’ my lot to stay on the island. 

I reposed niysc’lf Imre a w^eek, to rest and rc^gale myself aftc’r my long 
journc^y; during whic*h most of the* lime* was tiiken up in the* weighty 
affair of making a cage for jny I^oll, who lic’gan now to bo a mere do- 
mestic and to bci mighty vvell accjuaiiited with me. Thc*n I lic'giin to 
think of the poor kid, w'liich I liad penned in within my little* cirele, and 
resolved to go and fetcli it }i»jmc', or give it some food; ac-cord in gly I w'c*nt, 
and found it w^here I left it; for indeed it could not get out, but w^as 
almost starved for want of food I went and cut l^oiigbs of trees, and 
branches of such shrubs as I could find, and tbrevs/ it ovc^r, and having fed 
it, I tied it as I did l>c*f(jre to lead it a>.vay; Tmt it was so tame with being 
hungry that I had no need tC3 have tied it, fc3r it followed mo like a dog; 
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a.nc1 as I continxially foci it, the oreature hecame so loving, so gentle, and 
so fond, that it hecaino from that time one of my domestics also, and 
would nevc'r lc*ave me after\vards. 

Tlic* rainy sc^ason of the aiitrjrrinal oc]iiinox w^as now come, and T Icopt 
the 30th of Septomher in the same sc3lemn maiincT as hc*fore, heirig the 
aniiivc'r sary of my landing c3n tlic^ island, liaving now heeri there tvv'O 
years, and no more piospect of heing delivered tlian the first day I came 
there. I sptmt the whole d^iy in linmhle and thankful acknowledgements 
of tli<' wondc^rfiil mc'reic*s \vhieh my .solitary condition was 

atli'iidc'd and w'itlumt \^^hich it might have' heen infinitely more 

inist^iahle. J gave hiirnhh' and lieitrtv tlranks that Ood had heen pleasf'-d 
to <liseov<'r to nit", evt^n that it was possil:)le I iniglit he more haj3py in 
this s<>lit^irv cfindilic^n thiin I slionld ha%a* l^een in a liljerty t^f society 
iind ill ^ill tlie plt"visnrt*s f>f the world. 3'hat Ho eonld fully miike up to 
me tlie dt4ic*it neies f>f Tn>- stililary stiite iind the want of human soc'iety hy 
Jiis jiic*sen(<". and tht' )m i niin ieations of His grace to m^' soul, support- 
ing, coinfc^.ting i^nd enc'omaging me to dept'nd nj^on His Prox'iclenee 
h<ac', and hop<' for I I is t'tc'riial piesc'nee hi'reafter. 

It as now that I hi'gaii s<*nsih1y to fiM'l how iniic*h more happy tliis life 
I no\N- l(‘d ith all its inisc"rahle cii c iiinstanc'es, tlian the wicked, 

oiiis<*ch ahoniinahle life I led all the past j>ai t of my days; and iic)w I 
ehiiiigt'd hotli mv sorrows and inv' jo\ s; niy \'er\’ de.sires altered, inv afft^c- 
ticiiis cliangt'd tlic'ir gusts, aiivl ms* delights w'C're perft'cfly new, from 
what th<'\^ w't-re at niy first coming, or indeed for tlie tw'o years past. 

Ilc'lore, as 1 walkt'd cihtmt, t‘ithc*r on in>' liiinling or for \ iew iiig tho 
C'oniitr;^ , the" anguish of m>’ stiul at m\' eontlition would hreak out upon 
rut" on ii sudden, :ind ni\ \'<‘ry heart would die witliin me to think of tlie 
w'o<ids, till" in<3i 1 lit iiins, the di's<.'rts I v\’as in, aird how' I w^as a prisoner 
loekc'd up \s ith the" t'te'i nal h.^u*s iind holts of the ocean, in an iininliahited 
xvildc'riic'ss, without redemption. In tlic" midst of the greatest composures 
of rny mind, this w^oiild linsik out upon rue like a storm and make me 
w'ring 17 w hands aiul wc-cp like a eliild. Sc^mc'tiines it w’ould take me 
in the iniddh" of mv w’cirk, iuid I we>uld iinniedi atclv sit dc7ssa~i and 
sigh, and look u]7on the' grouiiel lor an hour or two togethe'r; and tliis was 
still svorsc' to nit'; for if I e'i7uld l^urst out iute7 tears or S'ent iiivself hv 
w'ords, it w'oiild go off, and tlit' grief having t'xhaiisted itst'lf would al^ate. 

Hut now I ht'gan to t'xoreise myself w^ith new' thoughts; I daily read 
the W^ord of Ood and applied iill lire eomforts of it to my present state. 
One niorning, l>c‘iiig \'er>' .s;id, I opened the' Ilihle uptin tht'se w^ords, “I 
w^ill ne\'er, never leave thee, nor fc^rsake theo'^; inimediately it oceurred 
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tliixt these words wore to me; why else slioiild they be directed in sneh a 
manner, just at llie moment when 1 was moii ruing ovc'r my condition, 
as one forsaken of God and man? “W^ell then,” said I, *^if C^od does not 
forsake me, of what ill consequence cax^ it be, or what matters it, though 
the 'world should all fcxrsake me; seeing on the otlier hand, if I Iiad iill the 
world and shonld lose tlie favonr and blessiixg of C^c:>d, there wonld bo no 
comparison in the loss?** 

Fionx this moment I begiin to conehide in nxy mind that it was possible 
for me to be more happy in tliis forsaken, solitarv cc^ndition that it was 
probable I should e\'er ha\’e been in any other partic-iilar st;ite in tlie 
world; and wath tliis tlionglit I was going to gi\^e tlianks to C^od ft>r l>ring“ 
ing me to this pi aet^. 

I know not wliat it w^as, bnt something sliocked mv mind at tliat 
thoxight, and I durst Jiot speak the ords. “lloxv^ eanst thc^n bt» siieii a 
hypocrite,” said I, even audibly, “to pretend to l^e thankful for a condition 
'which howev'er thon nxay'st endea\H>nr to l^e c'oxitt'n t<'d vvitli, tli<.:)n 
'wonldst rathc'r pray lieartily to be dc'livert^d from?” vSo I sto]:>pc'd tliere. 
I3nt though I could not say 1 tliankc*d C^cid tc;)r being there, \a"t 1 sinc-c'rc'ly 
gave thanks to OoJ for op^^ning iny e\'c's, by 'v\ liii te\'C'r iifUic-ting pio\i- 
dences, to see thc^ former condition of Tny life, and to moiiin foi* iny 
W'ickedness, and repent. I nevt^r o[xc‘ned the 13ibh^ or shut it but rnv veiy 
soul within me blessed Cajd fc^r direc ting my fi ic'iul in Ihiglanc], vv'ithont 
any order of mine, to j')aek it up amcxTig my goods; and f<jr assisting mo 
afterguards to sav'c it out of tlie wreck of the ship. 

I VEltY SELOOXX 

Thus, and in tliis disposition of mind, 1 bc’g.in mv third 'v t'ar; iiiid 
tliougii 1 liiivt* nc:)t giv<‘ii the* rc'^ider tin' troiibh*” of st^ partic-uhir an iic c'onnt 
of my 'works this yeiir as the first, > et in gc*ii<*ral it may be obsei\e<l tliiit 
I was very sc'ldoin idle; but liaving rc^gnlajly dividend my tiim‘, aec-c^rd- 
ing to the sc's eral daily €'iripl<jyinents tlait wt're bt‘fore ixie, siic-h ^xs, first, 
my duty to God, and the rc-ading tlie Sei ipliirc\s, svJiich 1 c'ciristant ly set 
apart some time for thtic‘e ev'ery day; seetmdly, the* going abroiid witli 
my gnn for food, wliicli generally took me up thre*e* hc^uis in c-ve^ry morn- 
ing, wlien it did not rain; tliir<Ily> the ordc'ring, curing, prese-rving and 
cooking wliat J liad kilh-d or caught for my siipjily; tlic*se* look up gre'at 
part of the day; also it is to be considc^red thcit tlici middle* of the* day, 
when the sun wa.s in thci >^e3iiith, tlie violence? e>f tlie? he'at w^as too gre*at to 
stir out; so that abejut four hejurs in tlie c?ve?ning was all tlie? time 1 could 
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siijiposocl to w<3rk in; witli tlii.s oxcc'ption, lliiit somoHmes I cliungod 
my lioiirs of In in ting iincl working, iincl wont to work in tfio morning a^ncl 
alironcl witli my gun in tlio a.ftc'rnt>on. 

^ o tliis sliort time? iillowt'tJ for liAl>oiir, I clc'sirc? mjxy f)o iiclclc?cl the exeeecl- 
ing liihoi ie>iisnc\ss of my w’rjik, tlie m;iny Iifjiirs wiiicli fr^r wnnt of tools, 
\\';int ol lii'lp, nnci wiint of skill, ovc^rything I did took iip o^it of my time. 
J"or 1 xv'lis lull I wo-iind -1 orty dii\’s milking mo a lj><>ard for a long 

slic^lf, W'liioli [ wante-d in my ouvo; wlic^rc^as twti s;iA,yyc*rs with their tools 
ami a saw-pit would liave out six c:>f them ovit of tlie same tree in lialf a 

My c'ase \^'^as tliis: it \eas to he* a large tre*e wliich vN^as to he ent down, 
hec .aiis<' rn^' ht>^ird \\%is tt> hc" ii hi oafl one*, "l^liis tre^e 1 was three elays 
ii-eiitf ing e!f>wiK and two im)re' eutting e>lf the* l>oughs, and re'dueing it to a 
log. Ol' pi<*e*e' ol liiii]>ia*. W'itli iiic-xprc^ssihle* hacking and l!t'x\^ing, I re'diiec'd 
hotli the si^l<’s of it into c liij^s, till it hi'gaii to he* light enough to mox'e^; 
llif'ii 1 lurni'd it and m;^uh* oiu* sick* of it smooth and flat as a hoard from 
<.'nd to c'Ti^l fuming that side- d<jwmsaid, C'lit the* other side, till I 

hivinglil tlie plank to he alxiut tlir<*e* iiielit*s tliic'k, iind smoc^th on hoth 
sid<*s \n\ofn* inav' jn<lg<- tlie* ]ah<>iir of in\ hands in sneli a j^ir’ee e>f \\"f>rk; 
hiit lal'r>in iind pafitaict* r* ii i ieel me* tlu'ongli tluit tincl many cithc*r things. 
T calls ohs<*i\e tin's in p<ii t a iiliir, le> sIk^w' 1}»«' re'asc:>n \\ h\' se> nxiic*!! e>f mv 
time' \seiit aw'as witli so little* \\c>ik, \iy^., tluit wliat might l)e' a little* to he* 
ch^nc* with lic'ljx iiiid t^>ols was a \'ast l.ihonr and re^ejnireel a pre>digic'>ns 
fiira* t(» do ii1«>iic* ainl h\’ hand. 

Ikit 1 lot w i 1 1 ist iinc 1 in g tin's, with patit*nee* and l^ihonr I w’e'nl ihroxigh 
inanv filings; and indci'd <’sei\ tiling that li.s c‘i i e*n r i ista? i f*s made neee'S- 
s;iry to rni* to do, iis will a])pi'ai' hv ss’hat f^illows. 

T ss'as now, in tlie* nioiitlis of o\.a*inhe'r iind l>e^e<*mher, C'xpeeting my 
e-rop of har]e'\" aiiel lie'e*. ground 1 luid n'iannre*d or dug up fe'ir them 

w’iis not gre'at; for .is I ohsc'rx e'll, m\’ se i'd of eiieh wiis I'lext ahe^s’e* the 
ejnantils' of lialf a pc'ek; for 1 liad lost on<"* w little* erop hy sowing in the 
elrv st'asem, hiil now' ins' e*Top j^rc^rixise'd xe^rs' wa'll, w'he'T-» t>n a sndde'n I 
found I was in daiigc'i- of losing if all agiiiii h\* enc^mie^s of sewe*ral sorts, 
W'liic'h it W’iis se*arc*e* pi^ssihle* to ke*e'p frc'ini it, t first, the* goats, and xxald 
ert'atiire*s w’}ii<*h I c*alli'd hiiic^s, w’he>, tasting tin* swe^'c^f nt^ss the hlade, 

law ill it riiglil anel dax’, as soon ns it c'ain« ‘Xnd e'at it sex c*le>se that it 

c^onlel g<*f no time* fc^ shc^c^t up inte^ stalk. 

This I saxx' no re*-Tn«*dx' for, hut l>v in:iking an eiielixsnre ahoiit it xx'ith a 
lieel ge*, xx'hie'li I did with a gre*at ele'*il i>f toil; and the more*, he'euuso it 
i*e*< pi i i*< 'd spe'C'd. I le^\\'e*\ e*r, as iiiv arahle land xx'as l:ait small, siiitt^d te> my 
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crop, T got it totally well fcnccil in about tbroc 'vvcclcs* time; and sliooting 
sonic of tlic creatures in tlie daytime*, I set my dog to guard it in tbc 
nigHt, tying liim np to a stake at t!ie gate, wliere he would stand and bark 
all night long; so in a little tune the enemies forsook the place, and the 
corn grew v'ery strong and well, and began to ripen apace. 

But as the beiists mint'd me before, wliile niy cc^rn was in tlie Tilade, 
so tlie liirds were as likel\' t<i ruin me now, when it was in tlit' c'iir; for 
going along by the place to see li^iw it throve, I saw my little c'rop 
surrounded witli fowls of 1 know n<it how manv sorts, who stciod, as it 
w^ere, w^atching till I should be gone. I immt'diately l<^t flv am<mg tliem 
(for I alsvavs had my svith in<' ) . 1 had no soont'r shot, but thc're 

rose up a little cloud of fowls, which J had not seen iit iill, from among 
the eorn itself. 

T,'his tonehed me sonsiblv> for T foresasv that in a few days th«.'V would 
devour all rny hopes, that i should lie stiirvc^d, and nes^er bt' ablt' to rtiise 
a erop at all, and wbat to do I could not tell. Ilowevc'r, 1 rc'soK'c'il not to 
lose mv corn, if possible, tliough I should w ate li it night an^l li In the 

first place, I went among it to se*t' what elainagt' was alic'adv clt>iie, 
and found they had spoih'd a good d<‘cd eil it, but tliat as it was \t i too 
grec^ri for them, tlie loss was not so gic'at, but tbat the rt'inaiudt'i* was like* 
to be a good crop if it could be saved. 

I stayed bv it to load ins' gun, and tlit'n ooming aw'a\' T ef>iil*l e'‘asily 
see the thiew^es sitting uj^e^n all tin* ti e'<*s al:)oul me, as if th<*\ otib w aitf'd 
till I was gone aw’av, and tfit* ev c*iit pro\ C'<1 it to be so; loi .is 1 w alki'd 
olT as if I v\'.is g<)ne, 1 v\ ^is no sejont r out ol tbt'ir sjght biit tin v dir»p]n’d 
de:>w n i 3 ni* b%' oue into tlie com agiun. I w .is so pio\'okc'<l lb.it 1 ( oul<l not 
ha\ e patience* to st.is till moi e* came on, knowing that c*\im\ gi.un tliat 
tlii'V ate now’ was, as it might s.iid, a ]^e*e k-loaf te^ me* in tlie* e onsc- 

qjiie'ncc^'; but e f>mjrig up to the* hedge, 1 liic'd iig.iin, ;ind kilh'vl tliiee* of 
tliemi. This w/as what T wisiied bir, so 1 tc^ok tbc'rii up iirid se i\erl (bi'in as 
W’e* sc'rve* n<jtoiii:)us thie*se's in Krigland, \ijr. , liangc'd tli<*m in chains tor a 
tc*rrc:>r to oth<*rs, it is imjiossiblc* to in i.igiric*, almost, that tins sheiulel liavc' 
such tin <*fl<*c't as it liad, tor the* tcjw'ls woulel iifit only n<5t echini* at the* 
eorn, but in short, tlic'y Icjrsook all tluit ptii t of tlic^ islanel, and 1 c-oiild 
ncvc*r sec a bird Tic'<ir tlie place* as long as my sc'ar< *c*ro w s linng thc-re^. 

This I was ve^i-y glad of, you m.iv lie* sui e*, and al>ouf the* latle*r e'nd of 
Be c<*nibc*r, W'hic'h w'as onr sc'C'oiid harve*st of tlie* y'e*ar, I re*iipe'el riiv' C'rop. 

I w'as sadly put to it for a scy'tlie* e>r a sickle* tc^ c ut it eleivvn, and all 1 ceiiild 
do w’as to make- emt* tis we-ll as I could out of one eif the* broads\c ords, 
or ciitlasse-s, W'hic li 1 stiv'<*d among the* tirins out of the- ship flowe'vc'r, ;is 
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my first orop was tint sinall, I liucl no great cliCTienlty to cut it down; in 
sliort, 1 reaped it my way, for 1 cut nf>lHing off but tfie oars, and carried 
it aw^ay in a great baslcet which I had made, and so rubbed it out 
with my hands; and at tlie end of all my harvesting, I found that out of 
my hjilf pec-lc of seed I liad near tw'O bushels of rice and above trvvo 
bushels and a half of barley, that is to say, by my guess, for I had no 
measure at that time- 

IloAvever, this v, as a gri.‘at eneoui agemcmt to me, and I foresaw’ 
that in time it would please God to supply me with bread. And yet hero 
I was perplc^xed again, for I neitlier knew how’ to grind or make meal of 
my corn, or intleed how to clean it and part it; nor if made into meal, 
how to make bread of it; and if how’ to make it, yet I knew’ not how’ to 
bake it. These things being added to my desire of having a good ejuantity 
lor store, and to secure a constant i>^ipply 3 I resolved not to taste any of 
thi.s crop, but to presoi-vn it all for seed against the next season, and in 
llie meantime to employ all my study and hours of svorking to aecomplisli 
tills great of providing myself w’ith <*orn and bread. 

Jt might be truly said tliat nc^w I worked for my bread. 'Tis a little 
wonderful, and what I lic'lieve few people liav’o thought much upon, viz., 
the stiaiige‘ multitude of little things neoessar^^ in the providing, produc- 
ing, curing, dressing, making, and finishing this one aiticle of bread. 

1, that was rt'diiec‘d to a mc're state of nature, found tliis to my daily 
discouragement, and svas made more and more sensible of it every liour, 
even aftc'r 1 had got the first handful of seed corn, which, as I have said, 
came up unexpectedly and indeed to a surprise. 

k'irst, I liad no plough to turn up the c’arth, no spade or 'shovel to dig it. 
Well, this I eoiKjuered liv making a wooden .s]:>ade, as I obser^^ed before; 
but tills did my work in but a wooden manner; and though it cost me a 
grciit many days to make it, vet for ^.vant of iron it not only \vore out the 
.sooner, but made my work tlie harder, and made it be performed much 
xv<irso. 

However, this T bore with, and w’as content to work it out with patience 
and bc^ar with the badnc*ss of the porftimianee. When the corn was solved, 
1 had no li arrow but was forced to go OA’cr it myself and drag a great 
lieayv’^ l:>ough of a tree over it, to scratch it, as it may be called, lather than 
rake or li arrow it. 

When it was growang and gro^vn, I have observ^ed already how many 
things I wanted, to fence it, secure it, mow or reap it, euro and eany'’ it 
home, thrash, part it from the ehaflF, and save it. Then T xvanted a mill to 
grind it, sieves to dross it, yeast and Siilt to make it into bread, and an 
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oven to biiko it; aod yol all tlioso tilings T did witlioiit, as sliall l:>e ot>- 
st^rvod; and yet llio ocjm W’as an ines tiinal^lc' oornfort iind ad\ antaj^je to 
me tc^o. All tliis, as T said, made every tiling lal:>oi ic^xis and tc’dioiis to me, 
bnt that there was no help for; neither wiis my tiiia^ so mnc-h loss to me, 
beeaiise, as T had divided it, a eerl;iin piirt of it W'as evc^rv daN" appoiiite'd 
to these wcjiks; and as I resolvc'd to list* none of the ec3rn f(»r lirc^ad till 
I liad a gi;reater cj[iianti t^' hv me, I hiid tht* next six iiiontlis to np]>ly mvs<*lf 
wholly' hv labour and iii\’eiition to fiirnisli rn\sc'If with iitt'iisils proper 
for the perforrnini^ all the opc^riitions necessary for tlie making the torn 
( x\'hen I had it) fit for my use. 

blit first I was to pA.**pare more land, for I had now seed enoii<:i:;li to so\v 
aliove an aere of ground, before* 1 did this, I h;id a Ave't*k’s c>rk ;it h*:ist 
to make me a spade, xv’'hieh \x hen it vx"«^is donr* xvas beit a sorr\’ one* itid<.^c*d, 
and vt'ry hea\w, and reepiired double labour to work wa'tli it, howa've'r, 
1 went thron 2 ;h that, and sowed Tn^ st'C'd in tw^o lart^e* fiat pieee*s tif 
fXronnd, as near my house' as X eoiild find thi*Tn to my mind, iiiid f<*nc'ed 
thc'xn in x\ilh a <2;o<id he^d^e', the' slakes of whic Ii we're iill e'lit of that 
wood w’hieh I liad set l^efori*, and kne'>v it would tkat in 

ye'ar’s time T knew I should liavo a cjnick or li\ inc^ he'chje' that wi^iild 
want but little' re'pair. This w oi k wxis not so lilth' as to take* me up less 
thiin three months, lie*eanse' i^rs'at part of tliat time w'as of tlie' w<‘t se*ason, 
w^hem I eoiild not ^o abroad. 

W'ithin doors, th..it is, wfie*ri it raineel, and T eoiild not t!;o eait, 1 found 
empl<i\Tne'iit on the follow irit^ occasions; alwxivs r^l^si'rx int!;, all the* 

x\'l)ile'‘ I xvas at xx'ork T dix'erte'el mx se If w'ith talking to mx^ p<iirot and 
tc*achinj 5 liim to speak, and I <piic*kly lc*arned ftan^ht] liiin to kiie^xx" liis e^wai 
name and at kest to speak it out prelt\" loud, ‘ I^oll,’' which w .is the* fiist 
xvord I c*x"er }ie*ard spi^ke'n in the island l>y any month but m\' ow’ii. d'his 
tlie*refore w.is not mx' xx ork, but an assistant f ei my x\ ork, for nei\\', ;is T 
said, T liad a ^reat e'lripleiymf'u t njion my liands, as follow s, x'iy'., J h.icl 
lont; stndie'd, by sejine mc'ans or e>tlie'r, to make mx’sc’lf some* e'.irfhe'n 
X'e'ssels, xx'hieli inde-e-el I w''iinte*d ,sorely- l>nt kne*xv not xclie^re* to ce>jne* at 
thc*m. lJoxxex"e»r, c*onsiderin^ the hc'at of the' climate, 1 elid not doubt but 
if I conld finel out any '-iic-h clay, I rni^lit beitc h np some' sne*h pot, as 
mit^ht, beine^ dric'el in tbe sim, be' liard c'rKiti^b and streinc^ e'ne)ni_^b te> be'ar 
handling, and to bold jmytliini^ tliat was dry> and rc'cjiiire'd tei be* ke*pt so; 
and as tliis xvas ne*c*e*ssary in the pre*pjiriii^ corn, me'al, e*tc., w'hic h xvas 
the tiling I was upon, I rf*solve*d to make seirnc as kir^e* as T coulel, and 
fit only to sliind like jars to hold xvliat sheaild be into tlic'rn. 

It w'onld make tlie reade*r ratlie^ir kinj^li at me*, lc> tell how 
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many awlcwarcl ways T took to ra iso tTiis paste; w'Tiat oclcl, mfssliapon, 
iif^ly fliin^s T made; Jjow many of tlic'm fell in, and lioxv many fell ont, 
tlio C'lay not l>oing stiff onouj^fi to l>oar its own 'woi^lit; liow" many 
crac'kc'd f:>y tlio ovt^rviolont lioat of tlio snn, t:)oinj^ sot out too fiastily; and 
Iiow many fc'll in piooos \Aratli onlv removing, as well h>oforo as aftc^r tliey 
%vorc*‘ drit'd; and in a 'wcjrd, liovv^ iift<*r liaving lal:>cmrod hard to find the 
clay, to ilig it, to temper it, to hring it liomo and work it, I could 
not make ahove two large' earthen ugly things, I cannot call them 
jars, in ahoiit two months* lahonr. 

If<^we\^er, as tlie snn haked these tAA’Cj very dry and hard, T lifted them 
very gc'iitly np, and se't the-n^ de>wn again in t'vvo gre^at xvieker baskets, 
which 1 hiid made on j')nr]:)os€‘ for them, tliiit they might nr:)t break; and as 
bel\\<'c^n the pot anel the' liaskc't the^re vv’as a little rejoin tt^ spare, I stnffc'd 
it full of the ric'e and l:»arlev strasv, and tliese trvv’o pe^ts heing to stiind 
aKva\'s dry, I thoiiglit would liold n:iy dry corn, and perhaps tlie mc^al 
whe'n the' C‘orn v\'as l>inisc‘d. 

Thotigli 1 T o *arric'd s<'» iniieh in my design for large pots, yet I made 
st^vc'ial snuilleT things with bc*ttt'r siieet^ss, snc'h as little round pots, 
flat dishc‘s, pitc-h<‘rs, and j^ipkins, and im\’tln‘ng iny hand trirned to, and 
tJie }ic*.^it of the* snn bakt^d them strangc*lv hard. 

Hilt all this woiilcl n<it answi'^r m^■ end, w’hic'h w^as to get an earthen 
pot to liohl what was lirpiid, an^l be*ir tli<* fire, which none of these could 
do. Jt liiippc'nc'd aftc'r some' time', n:iiiking a pretty liirge firc' for cooking 
m^■ rni'iit, w ht^n 1 went to put it ont aftt'r I had done wath it, I found 
a br<ik<*n pie‘c‘<'‘ of one* c^f m^’ c'.trthen w’iire s"essc4s in the fire, bvirnt as fiard 
as a stoin', and red :is a file*. 1 w .is agrc'C'iiblv snr]^risc'd to sc'e it, and said 
to invst'lf that c'c'rlainly they might be made to burn whc:)le, if they 
would biiin broki'ii. 

This set ini' to stiicK’ing how’ to ordc*r m^' fire, so as to make it burn me 
somi* jiots. f b.iil no n<^l ion of a kiln snc'h as the' potters Imi'n in, or 
gki/ing thc'in watii li'ad, thongli I liad sc'iinc' Ic'ad to dc^ it with; but 1 
plac*i*d tin 1*1' lai gt' j:>ipkins and two or tlirc^e pots ii^ ii pile one upon 
anolbc*r and ]ilac*c*d my firc'wi^od all rc^nnil it with a gre:it heap of 
einhc*rs nndc'r tht'in; I plii'd thi* firi' W'ith fresh fiic'l ii^iinil the* i^iitsicle and 
iij^oii till' toi'), till 1 saw’ till' pots in thi' inside* re'd hot through, 

and ohsi^rve^d that lhc'\" did not c'rac'k .it all, w hi*n T s;iw’ thc'm I'lear ic*d, 
J Ic'l thi*in staiiil in that hi*at about fixe or six hours, till I fecund e^ni' of 
thc*m, though it did not erac'k, did melt or run, fi:>r tlie sand vx'hieh was 
mixc'il with the* c'lax^ me*lti'il l)\' the* x’ioli'ni'c' of thi' Iic'.\t, anil would 
liax'^cj run into glass if 1 liad gt>in' on; se> 1 slac'kc'd mx’ lire gradii;illv. 
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till tlio pots l^ogan to nliate^ of tho rod ooloiir, and watching tlit'm iill 
oiglit, tHat X might not lot tlio firo ahato too fast, in tho morning I had 
throo very good, X will not say handsoino, pipkins, and txvo olhor 
otirthen pots, as hard hnmt as conld ho dosiri^d; and one? of thorn porfoc'tly 
glazod witli tho running c^f tho sand. 

After this c^xporirneiit, X need not say fliat I wanted no sort of oarthc^n- 
ware for my use; hnt X nmst noods say, as to tho sh:ipos of thorn, they 
wore very indifferent, as anyc:>no may suppose, v\''lion X had no way of 
n^ialcing tlioin, but as tho ehildron make dirt pios, or as ii woman would 
make pies that nev'or learned to raise paste. 

No joy at a tiling of so mean a nature 'v\’as ever ecpial to mine, w'la'ii 
X found I liad made an oarthon pot that aa^oliIcI boar tho firt': and 1 had 
hardly piitioiico to stay till they Avoro eold, bofc'>r<? I sot one iip<^n tho 
firo again, w’ith some w^ater in it, to boil me some* moiit, wTiieh it did iicl- 
miral>ly well; and \\ itli a jiit'oe of a kid 1 made some very good brotli, 
though X "vvaiited oatmeal, and several other ingredients recpiisitc' to make 
it so good as X %v'OLild Xuive had it been. 

My next concern 'v\ us to get me a stone mortar to stamp or h<>at some 
com in; for as to the mill, there as no thought at arriving (o that pc^rfei'- 
tion of art vv^itli one pair <jf hands. To supply this vv^ant I was at ii great 
loss; for of all trades in tlie wurld 1 w'jis as perfectly iiiic 1 1 aili fied for a 
stone-cutter as for any vvliatev'er; neither had I any tools to go ahfiiit it 
with. X spent many a day to find out a grt*at stone big enough to cut 
hollow and make fit for a mortar, and could find noiu^ at all, c-xec'pt wliat 
was in the solid rock, and vvdiich X had no way to dig or cut out; nor 
indeed vv^ere the rocks in llie island of hardness su flic-i^ait, but were 
all of a sandv crumbling stone-, vv’hicb w^ould ne-ither l^c'ar tlje- wt^iglit of 
a heavv^ pestle or w’ejiild bre-ak tlie cc^m waflioiit filling it with s*:incl; so 
after a great dc-al of time lost in searching ffir a stone-, T gave- it eiv'e-r, jin<l 
resolv'ed to look e:)iit for a great bloe-k of hard wood, whic-h I fe>uiid iiide-e-cl 
much easier; and gejttirig ejne as big as I liad strength to stir, T rouride^d 
it, and forme-d it in the outside with my axe and liatc'het, anel then \v ith 
tlie help of fire, and infinite- lal^oiir, made- a hollc:>w plac'e* in it, as tlie 
Indians in Xira^cil make their canc^e-s. Afte-r this, 1 made- a gre*at he;ivy 
pestles or beate-r, e^f tlie w'ood calleel the iron- wood, and this I pre*pare'd 
and laid by against I bad my next C're^p «>f ce>rn, wbe-n I propose-d to my- 
self to grind, cyr ratlier pound, my ce^rn iritej nie*al, to make- my lire'ad. 

Nfy next difficulty was te3 milker a sieve-, or se-arce^, to dre*ss my meal 
and to part it from the? l^ran and the liusk, w/ithout which I did not se-e 
it |)ossible I ejcjuld have any bread. This was a most difficult thing, so 
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miio}i iis l>iit to tliiiik oix; for to l^c srire 1 liacl nolliinj^ lilce tlie^ necessary 
tliinj^ tc:> make it; I nican fine tliin canvas stuff, to scarce the meal 

thro«.ij:]^}\. And lier<* I was at a lull stop for many months; nor dicl I really 
Icnow’ wliat to do; linen T had none Ic^ft, hiit w^hat was mere ra^s; I 
li;id goats' hair, hnt iic'itlic'r Ivtk^w T liow to vv^eav'c it or spin it; and liad 

I known how, hc^re was no tools to ’work it with; all the remedy thiit I 

found for this was, that at liist 1 did remc*niht'r J had amonj^; the seamen's 
elotlii's w'hieh were savt'd ont of the slii]^, some neckcloths of calic*o or 
muslin, witli some* pi<‘<^<*s cjf these, I made tliree small sieves, hnt 

pr<>j5t‘r eiif>neh f<jr the work; and tin is I made shift for some years. 

II c >w’ I did at t t'r warcls , T sh;ill shoxv in its pliic^e. 

The h^ikiritz; ]:);irt w^as thc‘ ij<*xt tiling to he c'oiisidc*rt‘d and liow' 1 shcjiild 
m;tk<* hr<‘atl w heat J earmj t<j lia\'e eorn; for, first, I had no ^east; as to 
that as thc‘rt' w^as no snj>pT\’inir the' v\"aTjt, so I did not eoneein invself 

miic li ahoiit it, hnt for ;in o\'<‘n I w’;is indec'd in j^rc-at pain. At k'li^tli I 

ftiiiiid oiil iiii cw]:it rinii Mil hir tiait ;ilso, wliirh was this; I nia<le soine 
c‘aith«Mi \’f'ss''!s vM'rx hr<i4^id hiif not dc*<'p, tlial is to sa\’, ahont tw^o foot 
diamei«*r, and not ;il>ov't' nine* inclit^s <lcM‘p, tin sc' I hnrin'd in the firc', as 
1 lj*.nl done tlic' other, iiiicl laid tha-in h\ ; *ind wln'ii 1 wamtccl to hake, 

1 made' a iirtstt fiic* npc>n in\' hearth, which I Innl ]'>a\ e'd with sv>Tne scpiare 
tiK's <jf Ill^' own inakiiJi^ and hnrniii^ alscj; lint 1 should not call tlic'in 

Sf jl I i <*- 

When tlif' firew'ood w'as hiinn'd prc'ttv much into emliers, or live coals, 
J diew' tlicMii fc^rw^ird n]:)on this Jiearth, so ;is to c<^\a'r it all o\"er, and there 
I Ic't lln*m lie*, till tin* lit'ai l h w.is \'t^r\' In^t; then sw c'epinc; aw"a\’' all the 
c^mhc'rs, 1 sc't down m^^ loaf. < >r loavc's, an<l wlielmiiicr down the eartht'n 
]>ot upon llnan, drc'\N’ tin' canht'rs all round the* outside of tlie pot, to 
kec'p in, and add to the In^^it; and thus, as w t'll as in the l>est o\n'n in the 
world, 1 liakc^d inx' h;lrK'^’ loavt',s, and h^'ciiine in little- lime a mere 
past -c'C'»ok into the* l'>are;iiiTi; for I mavh' m\ sc'lt se’^a'ral cakes c^f the rice 
and pnddint^s, index'd 1 made no |>ii*s, ni'ither liad I anx’thiiiM; to put into 
tln'in, sn ]^j:>os in I Inn.!, «'xet'j:>t tin' flt'sh eithc'r of fowls or t^^o^its. 

It nc'c'd not hi' w'oiidcM'c'd at, if all tln'se thini^s took me np most jiart 
of the- third \’i'ar i>f m\’ iihc^di' hi’re; fi>r it is to he i’»h^i'r\"<'d that in the 
intc'rvals I'jf tln'Si^ thint^s I had m^* tii'w' har'va'st and hiisl^andrv to manaiz;*^; 

for 1 ri'ai^c'd mv c'l^rii in its season and canned it hon’ie as 'well as I c'oiild, 

and laid it np in the c'ar, in nl^’ kirti^e- flaskets, till I li*id time to riih it 
ont; for 1 had tio flcjor to thrash it on, or instriimi'iit to thrash it w ith. 

And ni'>w»' indited mv stock of corn ini'ri'a.sin ji;, I reall\' WMinted to hnilcl 
my l')ariis hit^j^er. I wanli'd a i^laoe to lay it np in; for the inerease of the 
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com now yiolclecl me so mncH tliat I liacl of tlie liarley af^oiit twenty 
bnsliels, and of tlie riee as nmeli or more; insoiiiiieli tliat now 1 rest^lved 
to begin to rise it freely, for my bread bad been c|riite gone a gre^at w'-bile; 
also I resolved to see wbat cjrianlity worild l>e stiflieient for me a wliole 
year, and to sow but once a year. 

Upon tbe w^bole, I formd tbat tbe forty l^nsbels of l>arley and riec^ was 
mrieb more tliari I conld consume in a year; so I resol v^ed to sow just tbe 
same cjiiantitv every year tliat I sowed tbe last, in bopes tliat siieb a 
qriantitv would fxilly provide xne rvitb Ixread, ete. 

All tbe w'bile tliese tilings rvere doing, yon may lic' sure my fboiiglits 
ran manv times npon tbe prospect of land %v^liic*b T bad seen froixx tlie 
otber side of tbe island, and T w^as not xvifliont st^erot wislies tbat I wi're 
on sbore tbere, fancying tbiit seeing tbe mainbmd, and iiii inliabitc'd 
conntrA', I migbt find some way or otbe-r to convey myself fartber, and 
perbiips at last find some mciins of e^^c^ape. 

Bnt all tbis 'vvbile 1 made no alloxvance for tbe <langers of sncli a 
comlition, and b<xw T rnigbt fall into tbe liands of savage's, and pei baps 
sncli as T migbt bave rc'ason to tliinlc far worse tbaii tbe* lions and tigc'rs 
of Africa. TTbat if I once eamc' int<i tbeir power, I sboiild run a lar^ard 
more tban a tboiisand to one of being killc'd and pt'rbaps of bia’iig t'atxai; 
for t liad heard tbat tbe people of tbc3 C -aril>T>c'iiii C'oiists w<'rc' caniii]>als, 
or man-eaters, and I knew by tla** latitude tbat 1 eoirld not be" tar off 
from tbat sbore. Tliat suppose they ^vero not eannilials, yet tbat tbc'y 
miglit kill me, as niciny F]iiropc‘ans wbo bad fiilbai into tbc'ir bands bacl 
been serA-ed, even w'ben lliey Ti^id lieen ten or twc'ntv togt'tb<-r; mnc li 
more I, tbat w^is lint on^', cind C'onld rniike littb* c^r no dc'lt'ne<’. All tbi'sc' 
things, I say, w'liicli I ought to bave eonsi<.lt‘ri*il fif, and did c'ast 

np in mv thoughts afterw^ards, ve*t took np ntiiit' of mv ap fxrc -beiisi ons at 
first; lint my bead ran mightily npi^iii tlie tbongbt of getting o\’er to tbe 
sbore. 

I^^ow T wished for my lioy Xnry, iind tbx' lorigbojit witli the* sbonldor-of- 
mntton sail witli w’bicb I sailcal aliovc- a tlionsiind rnilc's on tbx^ coast of 
Africa; fii it 1 1 1 i s AA'’ cl s i ri a i n . *f li<.*n 1 tlifiii lit 1 w'c 1 1 1 1 d i ai i c 1 1 c >f >lc cit oiir 
ship's boat, which, ;is T bave said, was lilovvn np upon the shore* a grt'at 
way in tlie storm, wlie'ii vve wf'rc* first east awiiy. Sb<3 lay almost Avb<'rc 3 she 
did at first, but not ejnite*'; and w'as tnrnc*d by the* bire'C of tla? w^iivc'S ;ind 
tb<3 w’incls, almost liottom iipw^jird against a bigli ridge* of beaeby rough 
sand; but no watejr about b«*r as before, 

Tf 1 liad liael bands to ll^lve rc'fitte-d her and tei bave Innnebc^d her into 
tbe water, the boat w^inld liave deine well enough, and I might bave 
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l>aok into witli iic'r c:?iisilv Hiit I 3iavo ftjroseoxi 

tliiit I no iiic:>ro tiirri lic-r and sc*t }ic*r ii|iri;^ht upon lier liottoin 

lliiin I could ri'inovc' tlio island. I ic^vv-^c'vt'r, 1 vvc*nt to tlie woc^ds and 
out lc‘V'ors itnd roll<‘rs, ;in<i l^roii^lit diom to tlio Ijoat, rc’s<>l\"od tcj try ^vliat 
1 c'ould df>; su^(^<-sliiii^ t<j rn^"S(‘ir fliat if f croiild }:)iit turn lit^r dcjw'ii, 1 mit^ljt 
r^asily rt'piiir tiio d:iiiia^o slic^ luid rc*c c‘i \'ed, and slio would lio a 
vc'ry ^ood l)Oiit, and I niiujlit ^ty to sc'ii in lior v'^ory oasilv. 

[ sj'iarc'd n<j piiiiis, indc^od, in tliis pioc<‘ of fruitl^'ss toil, and spf'nt. T 

tliink, tlirt^'c' or four woi*ks al>c>ut it; at last findint^ it irripossil:>lo to lic-ave 
it up willi iny liltK* stront^fli, t f<'ll to d i j t!; iiw^ay tlio sand to unclc^r- 

ininc' it, an<l .s<^ to make- it lall down, sotting ]:)iocos of w^cjod to tlirust and 
j^iiidc' it rijj!;lit in tla^ iiill. 

J^iit wlifTi 1 liacl d<^n<^ lliis, T w’as uT>itl>l<^ to stir it up arz<iiTi, to i^t^t 

unclear it, inuoli It'ss t<J na>\c* it f<^i'war<l t<^>w"ards tlw* w^atc'r; so I was 
lorc'c'il to c^i\ €* if c r; iin<I \ <*t, lJioii<j;li I o\ <_ r flio la^pos c^f tlio l^oat, 

ni\" di‘siio tfi \'< T»tiir<* o\ ('r for tliu niain incai'as«*d. latlit^r tlian dem- 

ote a si*<l, iis iIm^ Tin ‘an s (or it sofMiicd iinj^^c>ssil>Io. 

I ^ I \ K i: Ni ^ .s K 1 . K .V r: V v: c> is 

3 Ills at K'ni^tli put in*' iij'^on tliinkiuL!; wiM^tlu'r it was not pf^ssil:)1t' to 
inaki* iu\s<-lf tanot* or pu'a<!;ua, siicli as (]i<‘ Ucitixc's ()f tlioso climate’s 

in.ikc', c*\oii witliout tools, oi*, iis | inii^lit sa\'. witliout laiuds, of tlio 

trunk of 3'ltis I not onl\" tli<^uij‘l\t ]^< >ss if il c' , l^ut c'as\'', and 

pi <siscd in\s<*l( c*xti e *u ic'l witli tlic' tlioiii/lits of making; it. ;ind watli inv" 
lia\ ini.^ niucli ine^io < * >t ix c -n ic -nca' t<»r it tlian aii\ of tlu' ^rotss or fndi^ins; 

l>ut not at all c*on s id < ai t mj; tlic' paitic-ukir inc-on\ onionc * .s x\3iielTL 1 lav 
iinde'r, more’ tlian the’ Inelmns tlid, x i/., w ^int of lamds to mox'o it, xx-li<.^n 

it wais made', into tlie' walea, a diffic'ultx niucIi }iard<'r for me’ te^ surmount 
tlian idl llie' c'c'inse'c j ueaice's of x\ .mt e^f toe>ls could l>c’ te> llic'in; for 
w'liiit xvas it te> mo, tliat w lion 1 Imd c lio'^e’n a x ast tre’c’ in tlie’ xx eiods, 
1 miu;lit x\atlj till c'iit tronliK' c’lit it de^w n, if af tc’r I miL:;lit !:)<’ w itli inv 

tools to lie'vx" Linel dull tlie' eiutside’ iute> flic' projic'r sliape’ e^f a lioat, and 

liurn or c'lit out tli<’ inside' to m^ilcc' it lieillow, so te^ in^ikc' ;i li('»iit of it 

if iifli'r all tin's, T must le’avc’ it pist tlix'rc’ wliorc* 1 fecund it, and xvas 
ne)t alilc’ to lauiic*li it intei tin’ waite’r? 

Olio W'ould liax'o tlieiuLtlil 1 c‘c^ulel not liax-o liad tlio le'ast rc'fle'C't ion ii]ie>ii 
inv mind of inx^^ oircaimsla nc'o, xn liile’ I xx as luakini^ tliis lioat: l^ut 1 slie^iilci 
liax'C’ iniinodi;ilolx’ 1 lioi i ujlit lioxx^ 1 sliould t^c’t it into tlie' se'ii; liut nix' tlieiu^lits 
xvc’ro so intoiit upon iny xaiviii^o oxor tlio seal in it tliat 1 iic'xc'r onoc' c'oii- 
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sicierecl Inow I stioiild get it off of tfie land; and was really in its own 
natrire more easy for me to guide it over forty-five miles of sea, tlian 
about forty-five fatbom of land, wliere it lay, to set it afloat in tlie water. 

I went to work upon tbis boat tbe most like a fool tbiit ewer man did, 
wbo bad any of liis senses awake^. I pleased myself witb tbe' design, 
A^atbout de'tc'rmining wbe'tber I was ever able to undertake it; not but 
that tbe diffieulty of launebing my boat came often into mv bead; b\it I 
put a stop to my own inc|iiiries into it, by tbis foolish answer wbic-b I gave 
myself, “*Let’'s first make it; I’ll warrant I’ll find some way or otiier to get it 
along, Avbon ’tis done.” 

This was a most pi eposterous method; but tlie eage-rness of mv fancy 
prevailed- and to w^ork I went. I felled a cedar tree. I c|uestion much 
'whether Solomon ever bad such a one for tbe building of I be d^ein jile at 
Jerusalem. It was five foot ten inches diameter at tbe lowt'r part m*xt tbe 
stump, and four foot elev'en inches diameter at tbe end of twenlv-trwo 
foc:>t, after wbicb it lessened for a while, and then part(*d into brancbc^^s. 
It was not without infinite* labour that I fellc'd tliis tree. I as twt'ntv da'vs 
backing and hewing at it iit tbe bottom; I was foiirtc'cMi more gt'tting the 
branches and limits, and tbe v'ast sprc'ading bead t>f it c'lit ofl , w'bic'b I 
hacked and bowed through witb axe and liatcbet, and ini' vpressible 
labour. After tbis, it cost me a inontli to shape it and dvib it to a pro- 
portion, and to something like the bottom of a boat, that it might swim 
upright as it ought to do. It ec3st me near thrc'o months more to <'le;ir the 
inside, and 'vvoi k it emt so as to make an exac t boat of it. "Fliis 1 did iiidt'ecl 
without fire, liy mere mallet arid ehisel, and l>y the dint of hard labour, 
till I had brought it to hc' a v'C'ry handsome' piragua iind l>ig (‘uougli to 
have carried six and twenty men, and consc'cjuently big enougli to liave 
carried me and all my cargo, 

WHien I had gone* througli this 'work, 1 xviis c'xtrcmely delighted 'with it. 
The lioat w.is rc*ally rnuc'h biggc'r tlian I C'\'c'r saw a eaiiot', or piragua, 
tliat was made of one tree*, in my life, Nl*my a weary stroke* it had c'ost, 
you may be* sure; and there remained nothing but to g<'t it into the 
'water; and had I gotten it into tlie 'watt'r, f miikc* no c|uc'slic:>n but I 
should hav'c begun tlie maddest voyage iind the most unlikely to bo 
pc'rforined that ever 'was undc'rtakt'ii, 

but all rny devices to got it into the water f;iilc'd me*; though tliey 
cost me infinite labour too. It lay about one hundred yards from the 
water, and ncjt more, but the first inconvenic'ncci xvas, it xvas uphill to- 
'wards the crec'k. Well, to take* ;iway this disc'oiiragc'nient, I rc'solved 
to dig into the surface of the earth, and so make a declivity. This I liegan. 
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and it eost mo a prodijjjiciiis doal of pains; but w^bo pfrndgos pains, tliat 
liavc3 tboir doliveranee in vic'vv? Rnt 'wben tliis ^vas worlcod tbrongb, and 
tbis difficulty managed, it was still mndi at one; for I conld no more 
stir ibfj ciinoe tban I could tbo otber boat. 

Tlicn I measured tbc distance of ground, and resolved to e\it a doclc, 
or canal, to l:>ring tbe water up to tbe canoe, seeing I could not bring 
tlie canoe down to tbe water. Well, I began tbis work, and wben I began 
to enter into it and calculate liow deep it was to be dug, bow broad, bow^ 
tbc' stuff to be tbrowm C3ut, T found tbat by tbe number of bands I bad, 
l^t'ing none but my own, it must bave been ten or twelve years before I 
slioiild liave gone tbroiigb witli it; but tbe sbore lay bigb, so tbat at 
tb<^ uj^pr^r end it must bave been at least twenty foot deep; so at length, 
tlioiigb witb great rebictanc'y, I gave tbis attempt over also. 

This grievf^d me beartily, and now I saw, tbougli too late, tbe folly of 
beginning a work before w^e count tbe cost, and before W'e judge rigbtly 
of our owm streiigtb to go tbrougb witb it. 

In tlu^ of tbis woik I finisbed mv fourth year in tliis place, 

and kc^pt my anniversary witb tbe same devotion and witli as much com- 
fort as evcT bc'foro; for by a constant study and se*rious application of tbe 
of C»od, and by tbe assistance of llis grace, I gained a different 
kuo\\l<'*dge from ^^"bat T had bebire. I entertained different notions of 
things. I lookc'd now upon tbe world as a tiling remote, which I bad noth- 
ing to cU> witb, no expectation fre^m, and, indeed, no desires about. In a 
\\tird, I bad iKitliing indeed to do xvitb it, nor was ever like to have; so I 
tbrniglit it locikc'd as we may peibajis look upon it lic'reafter, viz., as a place 
I ba<l lived iu but was come out c*f it; and well might I say, as Father 
A^bialiLirn to l')ives, “‘llc-tween me and thee is a great gulf fixed.” 

In the first jilacc', I w^as removed from all tbe wa eked ness cjf tbe w’^orld 
herc^. I bad neither the lust of tbe flc^sb, tbe lust of tlie eye, or tbe pride of 
life. I bad notliiiig to covet; for I bad all tbat I xvas now capable of 
enjoying. I w'as lord of tbe whole manor; or if I pleased, I iniglit call 
myself king, or eiiipc^ror oxer tbe wliole eouiitiy'' w^bicb I bad possession of. 
There w'ere no rivals. 1 bad no competitor, none to dispute sovereignty^ 
or command with me. I might have raised sbiploadings of com; but I 
bad no iiso for it; so I let as little grow^ as I thought enough for my 
occasion. 1 liad tortoise or turtles entiugb; but now' and then one was as 
much as I could put to auy use. I bad timber enough to bave built a 
fleet of ships. I bad grapes cnougli to bave made w'inc^, or to bave cured 
intf> raisius, to liave loaded that fleet, w'bcn tliey bad been built. 

But all I could make use of was all tbat was valuable. I bad onoiigh to 
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oat, and to supply my wants, and wHat was all tlie rest to me? If I Icilled 
more flesli tlian I oonld eat, tlie dog innst eat it, or tlie voi’n^in. If I sowed 
more eorn tlian I eonld eat, it must l>e spoilc‘d. Tlie trees tliat I cut 
dowTi w^ere lying to rot on tlie ground. I eonld miike no niort^ rise of tliem 
tlian for fuel; and tliat I liad no oeeasion for Imt to dress my food. 

In a 'word, tlie nature and expt'rienee of tilings dietiited to me upon 
just refleetion that all the g<iod things of this ^vorld are no farther good 
to us than tlitw are for our use; and that 'whatever we niiiy lieap u|i indeed 
to give others, 'we enjoy just as mueh as we ean use, and no more. The 
most eovetous griping miser in the world would have heen eiirc'd of the 
vaee of eovetousne'ss, if he liad he'en in my eiise; for I possessed infinitc'ly 
more than I knew what to do with. 1 had no room for clesir<*, c'xe^-pt 
it w^as of things whieh I had not, and thev w^ere lint trifles, llioiigh inch'ed 
of great use to me. 1 had, as I hinti'd before, a jiaret'l of rnonc'V', iis w^ell 
gold as silv^er, ahoiit thirty-six jioiinvls sterling. Alas! T'lic^re iht^ nastv, 
sorrv', uselc'ss stuff lay; J had no manner of hiisint'ss fr^r it; and I oftc*n 
thought 'with mysc'lf tliat X would liave given a liauclful of it lor vi gross of 
tobaeeo pipes or for a hand mill to grind my corn; nay, I would hav’e 
gi\eii it all for sixpennv'worth of turnip and c*arrtit seat'd out of faiglaiid, 
or for a Imndftil of peas and hc^ans and a liottJe of ink. As it w’as. I had 
not the lc‘ast advantage hy it or lioii<*fit from it; lint there* it lav in n 
draw'or and grew^ mouldy w'ith the* chimp of tlie cav'c'' in the* w^c't s<^ason; 
and if I had had the dru'wer full of diamonds, it liad l>ec*n the* same* c*;ise; 
and thev had heen of no nianiier of v'alue to me ht*c'anst' ol no use. 

I had now hr-'iught my state of life* to lie miicli e‘asii*r in itsc*ll tlian it 
was at first and miicli eiisier to mv mind, as w't*ll ^is to rTi\’^ heicly. I fre*- 
r|ii«;*ntly sat dow^n to my meat w'ith lhankfulne-ss, and admired the hand 
of Ooel's prov'iele*nce^, w'hioh had thus spre^acl my t,ahlc* in tin* w^ilde *rn<'ss. 
I lc*arne*d to look more upon the* bright side* of my ccincl it ion and lc*ss 
upon tlie dark siele; and to c*CJiisi<lc*r vvliat J c*rijo^'ed rallic*r than whiit I 
wanted; and this gav'c* me* some'tiini*s snc*h s€*c*rc't e*orii{orts lliat T eiiniiot 
express the*m; and w'hieh I take? notice of hc*rc', to j'>iit tliosi- di sc‘onf «'ntc*el 
peoples in niincl of it wh< i cannot c'njoy e^onifortalil v w'hat CZod has given 
tljc'in bc3C*anse they se*o and er^vet something that lie* has not giv€*n thi^in. 
All onr disc'ontents about what we* w^ant ap]ic*are*d to me to spring from 
tlie want of thankfulness for wliat wc* have. 

Anotlje*r reflc'ction was of greiit nse to me*, iirid doubt Ic'ss woulil bi* so to 
anyone that slionld fall into sncli distress as mine* w^as; and this w;is tc:> 
compare rny pre*sc^Tit condition witli 'what I at first e*xpc'ct<*d it should l>e*; 
nay, with wliat it would cc*rtiiinly havcj bc^c-n, if tlic? good piovncK*nee of 
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Oocl liacl not wonclorfiilly orclorocl thie sliip to l:>o oast np nearer to the 
shorc‘, "vvlic*re I not only c-oli1c1 oom<* at her l:>\it conlcl hring what I got 
OLit €yf her to the shore for my relief and oornfort; without which, I had 
wanted for tools to work, weapons for deferiee, or gunpowder and shot 
h>r gt^tting my ft>od. 

T spi.'nt w^hr^le hours, T may say %vhole davs, in representing to myself, 
in tlif' most lively <*o]onrs, how I must liave aotc‘d if I had got nothing 
out of the ship; how- I oonld ncjt have so miieh as got any food, except 
fish anil turth'S; and that as it was long before I found any of tliem, 

I must ha^-^e perished first; tlisit I shoiihl have liveil, if I had not perished, 
like a mere stivagt'; tli^it if I had killed a goat, or a fow'l, hy any con- 

tri\^anc't', I had no w^ay to flay or oj>c-n them, or ppirt tlie fit'sh from the 
skin and tlic^ hi^w’<*ls, or to eiit it np, hot must gnaw it with my teeth 

and pull it with my eliiw^s like a beast. 

T’hesi* ri^*ih‘etions inadi' rnc' ver\' seiisil>le of tbe goodr.^'ss of l^^o^^dence 
to me, and vc'ry tlifinkfiil ft>r mv present eondition, wath all its hardships 
and misfortunes. And tliis part also T cannot l>ut reeornmend to the 
el ion of those w-lio ;iri^ ay^t in tliiar misc'rA- to sav, “Is iirjv afflietion 
liki‘ niiiu'*:^” I «*t them < onsidta" lif>w' mneh worse the eases of some people 
iiri". and tlicMi- c'asc* might hax c‘ Ijc'i'n, if r*ro\'icl enee had thought fit. 

1 hail arjotlic'r ri'fli'c tiori w'In'ch assistc^d me also tf> oornfort mv- mind 

with hi^pes; anti tin's was c*ornparing rnv }")resc'nt eonditicjn w^ith v\ liat I 
lic'id deserved, iiiid hiid there *ft>rc' rt^ason to expc'et from the hand t^f I^rov-i- 
tlt net'. I liad lix’c'd a ilrc-adlnl life, pt-rfec'tb' destitute of the knowledge 
*ind fi'ar of C^od. 1 had l>c'<'n wc'll instruc'ted liv' father and mi>ther; neither 
liad the\- bt^^t'n w^;inting to mt' in tlic'ir ea^b- t'ndt'a\- *rs to infuse a 
rt'Iigioiis aw t' of Oi>d into mv- mind, a st'iise of mv- dut . and c^f what 
tht' nature and caid of ln^' l'»«'iiig re<|iiir€'d of ini'. I^iit ala.s! falling early 
into lilt' sc'af<iring life, v\ liii h of all the liv^es is the most destitute of the 
ft'iir of <»i>d, thi^iigh Ifis terrors iire iilw-av's Ix'ftirc' them; I say, falling 
c*ar]y into the* seafaring life, and into seafaring c-oinpany, all that little 
siMise of rc']igi«>ii vshieli T had i-ntertained w-as laughed out of me by my 
messmates, I>v- a b;irdt'iied despising tyf dangers, and the viev\ s of death, 
vv’hitli grew^ liabftnal to inc', l>y mv^ k:mg alisenee from all mannt'r of 
opyx >rt uni ties to ooiivt'rse with ;uiything l>ut v\’hat w-as like myself or 
to hc'ar anything that was good, or teiide-^ towiirds it. 

So v-tiid wa.s I of ov-t'rv^thiiig that w'as good, or of the li'a.st sense of 
w-hat T was or was to l>c*, that in the greatc'st ili'liverances I c'njov ed, 
sueh as my eseaj'ie from Sallc'e, my- being taken up l>v' tbe l^ortiiguese 
master of the ship, niy l:>eing planted .so well in IIrawf:il, my- receiving the 
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carp^o from Knj^lancl, and tHe lilce', I never liiicl once tlio word, ‘‘Tliank 
God,*^ so n:n.icli as on ni\' mind, or in my moiitli; nor in tlie greatest distress 
had I so much as a tlioLiglit to pray to Tlim; or so miieh as to sav, “‘I^ord, 
have mere\’ upon me'*; no, nor to mention the name of God, unh'ss it was 
to swear t>v and hlasphen^e it. 

I had terrihle reflections nj'>on my mind for many months, as T have 
alreadv ol^served, c^n tlie aeeoiint of my wielv**d and hardened life past; 
and wlien I looked al>oiit me and considered w-liat particnlar prc:)v'idene<^s 
had attended me since my coming into this place, and ho\A^ Ca>tl had 
dealt hoi intif iilly with mc^; had not only pnnishc'd mc' Ic'ss than my inic|- 
nity fiad deser\'e<l, hot had so plc'ntifnlly prox'idt'd for me*; this mo 

great hopes that mv repentance was accc'ptt'd, and that God li.id yt*t 
mercy in store for me. 

W’^itli tliese refh*ctic^ns 1 w'orked mv mind np, not orilv to resignatif>n 
to the w'ill of G<id in th<* present disposition r^f mv c*ircn nist anc't's, hut 
even to a sincere thankf nlnc'ss fcir my c'ondition; and ih;it I, w'ho w^as \ <*t 
a liv’ing man, ought n<it to c'omplain, seeding 1 h;id not the chic* pn nisi iTn<*ijt 
of mv sins; tliat I enjoved sr> iiianv' mt'rcii's whic'h 1 liad no rt*ason to 
have expected in that place, th^it I ought n€*\'er more to rc*pinc* at mv 
condition, hi it to rej<^ice an<l to gix'e chiilv thjmks for that <lailv hrf*ad 
w'hich nothing hiit a crow'd of w^onders could h;ix'’c hroiight. ’"I’hat I ought 
to considf*r I had l^ecn fc‘d c*\'cn liv a inir;ic'h*, c*v'f'n ;is gre*:it iis that of 
feeding Klijah hy ra\’ens; nav, l>y a h^ng s(*ri<*s of mir;ic*h's: anti that T 
could liiirdlv have nainc'd a place* in the* nnhaliit ahlt* pint of thc' woild 
where I could have lieen cast'rnore to mv advantagt*. A plac't*, w'ht*rt* as 
I had no so<:*i<*ts', w'liich w^as mx^ affliction c:>n one hiind, so T haind no 
rav'enoiis heasts, nc^ furious wolx'i*s or tigc'rs to thrr*iitc'n ni\' lift*; no 
venomous c^reatiirc'S or poisonous vx'hicli I might fc(*d on to rriy hurt, 
no sax'^agc's to innrcle*r ancl dc'voiir me*. 

In a w’C'ird, as mx' lift* xvas a life* of sorroxv one* w'av, so it xvas a life 
of mt*rcy anotlier; and I xv'anted iiotliing to rriiikc^ it a lift' of c'omfort, 
hnt to he ahlc* to make my sens<* of C-od*s goodn<*ss to me*, and care ox'C'r 
me in this c'onditiori. In* my daily consolation, and ;ift«*r T did make ;i just 
improx’cmcnt of these things, I xvent axvay ;md was no more* Siid. 

T had ncyw hecn here* so hmg that m;iny tilings whic-h I I'lroiight on 
shore for my help wc're either cjiiite gonc^, or very iniic’h w'astecl ancl 
near spent. 

My ink, as I oliservecl, liad heen gone for some time, all hiit a verv 
little, xx’'liic'h I c*kc*d out with wate*r a little^ iincl u little, till it xv'as so j^ale it 
scarce Ic-ft any app<‘ariinc*e of l>lack upon the papc*r. As long as it histed I 
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maclci use of it to miriiite clown the cluys c:)f tJie iTiontli on ^vhiell nny 
rc'iniirkiil^le li;ippenecl to inc*; and first hy castiiif^ up times past, I 

rc'iiieinl^er tliat fliere was a strange' eonc*T_irrc*nc-e of days in tfie various 
providcaiees wliieli l^t'fell me, and A-vliic'fi, if I fiad l:)een snperstitic:>nsly 
inc linc'd to oT>scirvc3 days as fatal or fc^rtnnate, I miglit liave liad reason to 
have lookc’d upon with a p^rc'at dc^al of eiiriosity. 

First, I had ohs<‘rvod that the siime day tTiat I l^roke away from my 
fatlier and my fric'ii^ls and ran avv'ay tf> fTnll in order to go to sea, the 
Siiine diiy jif tc*rv\'ards T \vas takc'n hy the Sallees man-of-war and made a 
slave. 

■"J^hc^ same* day of tlie ^"c*iir that f esc'apc*d out of the wrec*k of tliat ship 
in ^ ^iTinoiilh Iloiids. tliiit same* diiv-yc*;ir afterv-^ards I made my c*seape 
fiH>in Sallc'e in the lioiit. 

"rin* same* day c^f tlici yt'ar T w:is l>orn on, vi?^.^ the 30th of Septemhc*r, 
that saint- day I had in\' lift^ so mi raenlc^i is 1 v sa\'C'd tweiio -six vears aftc'r, 
V lien I was c'^ist on sliore in tin's island; so that mv^ wieked life and my 
st)lit;irv life h'^'»'iin hoth on a chiv. 

T hc' iic'xt thing to inc' ink’s lieing wxistr'fl w^as that of my hreacl, I mean 
the l^istMift w'hic'h I hronght out of tht* shi]3. HThis I had hnsl>ande^d tc3 the 
last tlegr<*<'. iillovc’ing ti'i\ sc‘1f hiit fine c*ake of hrtaid a dav for alcove* a 
N'txir, ant! \'<'t I ^^'as cjuite illiont hrc»ad for n«‘ar a \-f'ar he-fore I got any 
C'orn of Triy own; ,and grt'at rt*ason T had to he thankful that I hiid anv at 
all, tilt* gt'tting it heing. as has hec'n iilreadv ohst *i*\'<'d. next to miraenloiis. 

\fv’ ehitlic's lit'gan to dt'(‘a\' too mightily. As to lint'Ti, T had none* a good 
whilt*, I'xt't'pt s<')m<' f'heekerfxl shirts ^vhic*h I found in the oht^sts of the 
oilier se;imt*n, an<l hieh T earf'fiill\' j^rt'st 'r\'^*d, hc'C'aiisc man^' timers T 
c‘r:)nld liear n<'> other elotht-s on hnt a shirt; and it a ’V'ei \ great help to 

TTif- that T hiitl iiint^ng all the* ttk'ii’s f*lt>lhf*s of the* ship almost thret' doi^-en 
of shirts, ^rlit'rc* \\ I'rt^ also se\'i'i ^il thic*k ^vateh eoats of the sc*amc*n’s, w'hic'h 
’w«*rc* h'ft in<h'c*d, hnt fliev were toei hot to wear; and though it is true 
tliat the* wa'ather was so vioh'iit liot that there was no ne*ed of elothc^s. vet 
1 c'oiild not go cpiite niikt'<l; no, though T had lit't'n inelined to it, hieli I 
was not, nor c'cnihl ahieh^ tlu' thoughts of it, though I was all alone. 

The* rc'asoii w liv 1 eenild neit go ejiiite naked v'as, 1 ec^nld not liear the 
hc*at of the* siin so we'll whe'n epiite' naked, iis A\’ith stime* eloth<*s on: nay, 
the ve*rv lic'at f rc'cjnc'n tl v' liliste're*d my skin, whe're'as x\-ith a shirt on, the* 
air ilse*1f made* siiinc* motion, anil whistling nnde'r that shirt, was ts\'ofold 
eoeiler than witliont it. No m<ire eeiiild I ever hring niN’se'lf to go ont in the 
li«'at of the snn ^vithont a C';ip or a h;it; the^ he';it of the siin, heating \.vith 
sni'h viole'nc'c' as it deic*s in that plac'o, would givx' mo the headache* pres- 
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on cliirtin^ so cliroc'tly on my lioaci, wit lion t ii C'ap or liat on, so tliut 

I oonlcl nc^t boar it; wlioro'as if I pnt on my liat, it would prosc'iitly go 
a^vay, 

XJpon tlioso viows I bogan to oonsidor abt>nt putting tlio fow rags I bad, 
wliiob I oallod olotbos, into stimo ordor: I bad wtf>m out all tbo w'aistooats 
I bad, and my biisinoss was no^^.'' to trv if f oonld nc^t make* fac'kots cjiit r>f 
tbo gia'at 'v\''atob eoats wbiob I b;id by mo*, and witb snc'li c^tli^'r matorials 
as I bad; so I set to work a -tailoring, or ratber indt'od a-botobing, b^r I 
mad<* most pitOf>iis wc^rk of it. ITov^-<w€'r, I made sbift to m;ikc' two or 
tbrec* newe w'aistoc^ats, wliic'li 1 bope<l \voiild ser\ o me* a groiit w^liilo; as 
for l>rooo]ies or dra\^ ers, I niado* bnt a very sorrv sbift indo*c*d, till aftc*r- 
w'ards. 

I ba\e inenti<^:>nc'd tbat T sax^ed tlie skins of all tla* oi t>atnr<*s tbat 1 
kilb^d, I mean oot t'd <^nc's, ;ind I bad Imng tla'in up sti<"tclieil out 

witb stioks in tb<^ snn, w liic'b me<ins some* tb<*in wta e so div and 

bard tbat tbey we^re fit for little, but ofbc'rs it set^ius w'ei e s'cm s" nst'liil. 
Tbe first tbing T made* of tbt'sc* w iis a gri'at eap for ni\'^ bc'ad, w'ilb tbc* 

bail* t^n tbe outside, t<> sboot olT tbe riiiii; and tin's I pc'ifoinu'cl so w c'll, 

tbat aftc*r tliis 1 rnado* m<* a suit of c*lolbes wdiolb’ of tbesc* skins, tb.it is to 

sav, a w’ais tc< iat , and ]^rf'c*elii*s ope'n jit knt‘<'s, and botb k>i')st* for tbe\' 

were ratber wanting to k<*ep mo* c‘ool tlian k<*e*p ni 1 ninst not 

omit ac-know'lc'dge tliat tbe'V wc'rc* w rc'tc b<'dl\' madt*. for if 1 was a l:>a<l 
oarpentc'r. T Wixs a w'orse tiiilor. Ifowevc'r, tbc'y were* snc*b as I m^idc' s <*ry 
good sliift ss itb; and s\'beTi I w^as alxroad, if it ba j')]^c*iit'd tf> rain, tbe liair 
of mv' w aistc'cxat and o‘a]^ bca'ng ontc'rmost, T xvas k^*pt vc*ry div. 

After tbis 1 sp<'nt a gro*at deal of time an<l pains to make me an 
umbrella; 1 was indeo*d in grc'at w'ant of one, and liad a gr^ait mind to 
make* one; I bad sc'eii tfic*m made in bra^^il, wli<*i<* tbt*y art* v€*r% nsedn] in 
tbo great Ijoats w^hieb arc* tlierc*. And T fc*lt tljc* Inputs e\'f'rv jfxt as grc'iit 
bf're*, anrl greatf'r too, being n<^arer tb<* o'cpiinox, b<-sidc's, as 1 waxs ol)lige*d 
to be rniieb al3road, it was a most xisc-fnl tbing tex me, as sve*!! for tbe rains 
as tbo- beats. I took a wixrld of pains at it, and wxxs a gre-at wliile before* I 
exxuld make* anytliing likc^ly t<x fiold; nay, ixfte*r I t bought 1 bad bit tbe* way, 
I spoiled two or tb roe* bofore T made one to my mind; bnt cit last T inadc3 
one tl»at answered indifferently well. Tlio xnain diffi'^^nlty I fonncl w^as to 
make it tr> let down. T eoxild make it to sprc*ad, Imt if it did neit Ic*t dow^n 
too and driisv*' in, it was not portable fexr ine any w'ay Ixnt just over my 
head, wbie*b w'ould not do. I losvever, at last, as I saiel, I made cxncx tex 
answer, xxnd eovered it witb skins, tbe hair upwards, s<x tlxat it east cxfF 
tbe rains like a pcntho\ise xmd kept off tbe sun so effectxixxlly, tbat 1 ooulcl 
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walk out iri the hottevst of the w<‘iither with greater advantage than I 
eiiiiTd h€'forc‘ in the eooh^st, and when 1 had no nc'ed of it, ec^ulcl elc^se it 
find earry it under my arm. 

Tims T lived mighty eoi nfortahly, my Tnind h>eing entirely eomposed 
liy rt'signing tf> tlic' will of C^f>d and throwa'ng mvself 'vvhollv ripon the 
disposal r>f iTis Trovidenc*e. This made jriy life hotter than soeiiihle; for 
w^hc'n I hegjin to regrc^t the want of eonversation, T would iisk myself 
W'hc'ther tin is eon vc'^r sing mnfnally 'witli my own thoughts, and as I hope 
I may say, with even C^od Himself, hv ejiieiilations, w-as not better than 
thc^ utmost enji^yment of human Sf>eic'ty in the ^vorld. 

[ C'rii.Kctf^ n s^rtiaJl l>cyai , Z/e se/.v sfiil and is almost S'uuc^jJt axoay 

/-?// c'nrrt^nts . Z/e t'ti future's f^oat 

I h3^v iiK^rei’fi ill V eaii oiir grt^at CJreator treat His ereatiires, evem in those 

ooi i< litit^ns ill A^vliieh thev sec'med to l>e over'wlic‘lnii‘d in destrnc'tion ! How 
ean Hi' swet'lt'n thc' l>ittc*rt*sl proxadenees, and give ns ca\ist* to praise 
Ilim hir dungeons iind prisons! W^liiit a table was here spread for mo in a 
wildei Tic*ss, vx 1 J saxv nothing at first btit to perish for hunger! 

II xxoiild liax'e made' a stole smile to hax^e seen me and mv little family 
sit down to dinnt^i ; tlif're xx as my majc'stv, the prinee and lord of the 
xxlioh' island: 1 htatl tlic* lix'«.*s of all mv siilijec'ts tit my absolute oommand. 
f <-oiild h<mg, driixv, gixe libc'rtv', and take it axx^ay, and no rebels among 
all iTiv siibji'ets. 

’^Idien tc3 si'<' hc'ixv like a king 1 dined, too, all alone, attc'nded bv mv 
sc'rviiiits; l'’c:>ll, as if h<* bad beem mv fiiv^oiirit e, xvas the* orilv’^ pc'ison per- 
mitted to tcilk to n30- XTy dog. who w^as noxx’ groxs n v^orv' old ^iiid erazv^, 
iind had found no speeies to multiply his kind npon, sat alxv’ax s at my 
right hai^d; and t xv^o eats, one on one side the* treble and oi'e c>n the other, 
csx]')c'c*t in g m^xv and then ii bit from mv’ hand, as a mark of speeial fax'oiir. 

blit tlmst* xv'ere not the tx\ o eats xxdiieh T brought on shore at first, for 
thc'v xverc* bc:)tli of tln^m dead, and hitd bet'n interred near mv’' lial^itii tion 
by my oxvii band; but of the'm liaxang mnltiplit'd I'lv I knoxx' not xvliat 

kind of ereatnre, these wta-e txvx> xv’hieh I had preserx'ed tame, vxhc'reas 
the* rest ran xvald in the* xxocids, and beeanie indc^e'd tronbleseime* to me at 
liisl; for thev xv^onld eifteai c-oine^ inti’i my h<'>nse, i*nd jihindt'r me toe:>, till at 
last f was olilige^d to sheiol tlie'rn, and did kill a gre^at many; at length thew 
le*ft me xv'ith this at te'iidiiiie't'; and in this jili*ntifiil manner I lix*c*d, neather 
eoiild I l>e said tc^ xvant anything but st>eie'ty, and of that in some^ time 
iille'r tliis T was like' to hav'e toe^ inneh. 

I w^as something irnpiit ie*nl , as 1 hav'e e'lbst'rveel, to hax'o the nse of my 
boiit, the^ngli va^ry lexath tc^ rnn any more haziiids; and the*ref<ire' sc^n^e- 
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times T sut oontrivin^ ways to got lior al'>oiit tHo is! arid, and at otiior times 
I sat invself down oontentod onongli witlioiit lier, I3iit I liad a strange 
nnoasiiiess in n~iv mind to go dovv'^n to tHo point of tlie island, ’wdiero, as T 
have said, in niv last raml^lo I 'went np the hill to see how' tht^ shore lay 
and how the eiirrent sc't, that J miglit see what I liad tt'i do. This inc^liiia- 
tion inereased upon me ev^ery day, and at lengtli T resol eed to trav^'l 
thither hy land; foIlc:>wing the edge of tlie shore 1 did so. I^iit liad ari\"OTie 
in England heen to inc^et sneh a man as T was, it must eithc^r liav’^e 
frighted them or raised a great deal of langliter; and as T frc ‘c^nenth- stofi<l 
still to loolc at m\’S€'lf, T oonld not lint smile at the notion of mv f Tax'll'!! ing 
through Yorlcsliire 'veidi sneh an ec|ni]'>agc* and in sneh a dress, phrased 

to take a sketeli of mv figure as follow's: 

I liad a great high sliaptdess eap. madi' of a goat's skin, witli a flap 
hanging do\vn hehind, as ^v’ell to keej^i tlic' snn from mc^ as to shc>f>t tht^ 
rain off from rxirining into my m^c-k; n<ithirig hc-ing so linrtfnl in these' 
clin^ates as the rain upon tlie flc^sli nnelc'r tlie eliithes. 

1 had a short jaeke^t of goatskin, the' skirts eeimiiig down to aliont the 
middle of my thighs; and a pair of opt'nkiie't'd hree^c'hc's of the' saiiic'; tlie' 
hroeehes were made' of the skin of an old h<'-goat, hose' haii* hung ilow ii 
sneh ii Ic'ngth on eitlicT side tliat, like pant iil< ions, it rc‘ac'hc'<l to the- middle 
of m\’ h'gs; stoekings and shoes 1 had none, hnt T had mad<* me* .i pair of 
somethings, I searee know what to eall them, like' hnskiiis, to fla]^ o\ f'r m\-' 
legs, and laee on eitlier side' like sy^at terdashc's; hiit of a incest lijirharons 
shape, as indeed w<'re all tlie' rc'st of mv elothe's. 

I had on a hT^'iad he'lt of go;itskin dric'cl, w liic'h T elrc'\\' toge-the'r ith 

two thf^ngs of till' same*, inste'ad of hnc'kle's, and in a kind c'lf a frfig f>n 
e^ithe^r side of this, inste'a<l e^f a sw'ord and a daggc'r, liiing a little* saw and 
a liatc*he*t, e:>ne on e'lnr' side*, one^ on the othc'i- I had aiioth<*r hc*lt, rifit s<i 
hroad, and fastt'ne'd in the* same* m;mne*r, 'v\'hie'h In mg o\’e'r mv slionhh^r; 
and at the t*nd e>f it, nnde'r mv le*ft arm, hung two ]^one li«*s, hoth niiide* of 
goatskin too; in one* of whic'h linng mv y'lowde'r, in flic* otht*r ni\" sliot. At 
my I'laek I e;irrie'd rn\" l>iiske*t, on mv slioiilde'r mv gon, ;md over mv lit 'ad 
a gre*at C'liimsy iiglv ge'iatskin nml:>redla, hnt vefiic-h, afte'r ;ill, was tlie most 
nc'eessarv^ tiling I liad ahoiit me, nc'xt to my gnu. As for rnv faee*, the 
ce:>loiir of it vv’^as rc'ally ne>t mnkitto-like as eine* might expe'C't fre^m a man 
not at all eare-fnl of it and living 'within nine* or le*n de'grec's of the* e<piinox. 
My he'ard I had einc'e* snffc'red to grow' till it 'was ahoiit a e^narte^r of a 
yard long; hnt as I had hoth .seissors and rii:#^.ors sii ffieie'nt, I had eiit it 
pretty sliort, except wliat grew on my upper lip, w'hic*h I had trimmc'd 
a larger pair e^f Mahometan whiskers, such as J had sc'c^n weirn hy some 
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whom I saw at Sjilloo; for the Ntoors chcl not w^ear such, though the 
J^nrlcs cli<h of tliosc* mi i.stac*hic3s, or wliislcc^rs, I will not say they w'cre long 
c'noiigh to liang my hat iipc^n thcTn, hi^t they w^c^ro of a Icngtli and sliape 
nmnstrons cnongli and s^lc'll as in Kngland w^oiild liave passed fc^r friglit- 
iLll. 

nut all this is hy tlio l:>y; for as to mv fignre, I liad so few' to observe me 
that it was c:)f no nialtt-r c:)f cc jnserj 1 mnoe; so T say n<^ more to that part. In 
tin's Icind of figure' F we*nt mv ne'w journc'y, and was out five' e:>r six days. 
I tiave'l!e*el first itlong the* se^^i -slie^re*, directly to the phice A-vhere^ 1 first 
brought mv" boiil to iin iinc-hor, tc:> up upejn tlic' rocks; and having no 

l)e>at iie>w te> t:ikc c'are* ol , I \s c'lit ove*r the' lanel a iie'iiri'r wav to the siime 
height t licit I Wiis ii]^oii lic*fore'; when, le:>okirig forward to the point of the 
roe-ks A\ hie‘h lay e^ut, -ariel \A’'hieh 1 was oblige*d to double svith my l:)e)at, as 
1 saiil above', I wais siirprise'd le> se'C' ti le* sea itll srnootli and e|uie't, no 
rippling, no mrjtion, no curre*nt, jiny more' thc*rc‘ thai. in other places. 

I \\'c*s at a straiigt' loss tei unde'rstarid this, and rese>lva^d to spend se>me 
time* in tlie* < h^^'T-\ing it, tcj se'e* if nothing from the' sc'ts the tide had 

o< e asioiic'd it, but 1 a\ as pre*se'ntl\’ c'ems ine e'd how^ it was, vi?:., tbat tbe tide 
of e*bb se'ttiiig from tlie' wa*st and jejiriing witb thi' current of waters fre^m 
some* gi eat i i\a*r on the* shori* must be the* oc*easion of this currc'iit: and 
that aec larding as the* wind }>le'W' Tne:>re' frireiblv fre^m the w'est or from the 
north, tliis eiirie*nt c-iune* ne*ar, eir wa'iit fiu ther from the* shore; for w'aiting 
tlie'T e*iibe>i It s till e*\e'ning, I w e'lit iip to the roek again, and then the tide 
e>f the* e'bb being made*, I i^laiiib sass' the cairreiit again as before, only 
tbat it ran fiirtbe'r off, be*ing ne'tir liiilf a le'agnc* from the sliore; whc*rc*as in 
rn\' ease' it set elose* upon the* sliore, and liui ic*d me ain^i i*>y canoe* ale:)ng 
willi it, w^hie h iit ane^tlie*r time* it sve>uld not ha\'e* done. 

d'his obsersiition e-oiis ince*d me* that I had nothing to do but to ol^serve 
tile* c*bbing and tbe* fleiwa'iig of tbe* tide*, and I might v'e'rv e*asilv' bring my 
boat about the* island agiiiii. l^nt wbe*ii I began to tbink e:>f putting it in 
praetiee*, T liad suc*h a te*rror iipe>n my spirits at tbe remt'rnbranee of tlie 
dange*r I liiid be*e*n in tbat F eeiiild not think eif it again witli any patieiiee; 
but on tbe* e'ontrarv% F took up aiiotlie*r resolution, wliieli was ineire* safe, 
tliougli me>re* lal:>orious; and tbis Avas tbat 1 w^ould build, or ratber make, 
me* ariotlie*r piragua, or e';moe*; and so have e^ne* for c^ne side of tlie island 
and one* for the eithc'r. 

Vou are* to unde'istand that now I bad, as I may eall it, tw-o plantations 
in the island; one* my little* fc^rt ifie*atiem e^r te*nt, witli the wall abe^ut il 
Tiiide*r tlic* roek, with tlie* Oiive"* liehind me, whie'h by tbis time* 1 bad en- 
large'el into se*veral iij>arlme*nt s, or cave*s, one w’ithin anotber. One of 
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tl^ese, wliieli was tlie clric^st and largost, and liad a door out l:>oyond my 
wall of f ortifioation, tliat is ti> say, Hoyond wlioro my wall joinc*d to tlio 
rook, was all filled np with the large eartlien p<its, of wliioh I hav*.' given 
an aoeonnt^ and xvitli fourteen or fifteen great haskels, whieh v\'c^nld lu>ld 
five or six Imsliels eaeh, wht're 1 liiid np inv sttires of jirox'ision, c'spt^eiiilly 
my eorn, some in the ear out off short from the straw, and tlie oilier 
rnhhc'd out w^ith my hand. 

As for my wall, made, as before, with king stiikes. or piles, those* piles 
gre^v all like trees, and ^\'er^* hy tliis time grov\’ii so liig and sprt'ad so vc*ry 
innoh tliat there was n<it the legist appearanee to anyone’s view of any 
habitation behind thei-i. 

ISeiir tliis dwelling of mine, but a little fartlic'r witliin tlie hind anfl npon 
low'er ground, lay in\' two pit'ees of eorii ground, \v'hic-h I kt-[it diilv 
onltivated and s<iw^ed, and xvliieh dnlv' v ielclecl me tht'ir harvi'st in its 
season; and wbc'iiev"<*r I h..id oeeasion for more eoi 11, 1 li«^id more land 
adjoining as fit as tliat. 

besides tbis, 1 had my eonntry seat, and T liad iiow^ a toh*ial>l<^ jilantii- 
tion tliero also; for first, I harl inv little bov\ c'r, as I < iilh'd it, w hie I k»‘pt 
in re^pair, that is to sav^ I k<*pt the In'dge whieh c.‘irelc*d it in, c'onstanllv 
fitted np to its nsnal heiciht, th<^ ladder standing iiKva\ s in the inside, I 
kept the trees, wdiieli at first w'C'rei no more than iny stake's, but were' uow' 
greiwm v^erv firm and tall; I ke}it tla^m alw'a^^s so eiit that tla v iniglit 
spread and grow’' thiek and wild, and mak<^ the more agi e'eal'rli' shach*-, 
wliieh tliey did effeetually to my mind. In the' iniddh' of this 1 fiael in\'' 
tent alwavs stanrling, he'irig a pieee of a s;iil spreael ov'C'r ])o]c's se*t np 
for tliat purpose, and w’^hieh iie\'er w^aiited ;my r<'pair or ri*ne‘W'ing; and 
nndc'r this I had rn;ide me a sc^naf>, or eoneh, with tlie skins of tJic' erc'a- 
tures I had killed and witli otlier soft things, and it hhiiikt't hiid llit*m 

sneli as belonge'd to onr se'a-bc'dding, whieli I liiiel sa\'t'tl, and a gre'at 
wateh eoat to c*ovc*r me; and he're, wht^nevt'r T liad oee*asion to lie abst'nt 
from my ehi<*f seat, I took np my coniitrv liiihitat ie>n. 

Adjoining to this I had my enelosnrt's for my Oiittle, tliat is to sav, inv 
goat.s. And as 1 h;id taken ;in ineoneeival >le dc*al of jiains to fence and 
enclose this ground, so I was s<i iinc'asy to see it kept t'Titire^, Ic'st tlie goiits 
should break tliroiigli, tliat 1 never left off till witli ir finite hibour T liiid 
struck tlie outside of tlie lit'dgt3 so full of small slakes, and so iieiix to one 
anothc'r, tliat it w'a.s ratlie'r a pale iban a Hedge, and tliere was seiiree 
room to jint ii band tbrongli belw-r’^'n tbem, which aflerw'ards, when those* 
stake's gre^v, as they all did in the nc'xt rainy sc'uson, made the enelosnre 
Strong, like a wall, indeed stronger than any wall. 
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'Tliis will testify for mo ifiat I wiis not icilo^ and tliat I spared no pains 
to luring to pass ^v liiitov^or appeared nooc'ssiiry for xny comfortaHlo sup- 
pi3rt; for I oonsidcire^cl tlio lco<*pin^ up a fxrc-ed of tame oreatiires tlms at 
xny liand \voiild l:>e a Iwin^ ma^ai^inc' of floshi, milk, l^iitter, and clieese 
for me as long iis 1 lived in tlie plac-e, il it wore to Ixe forty years, and tliat 
keeping tliom in my roaolt d<'|3c*ndc‘d ontiioly npon my perfeeting rny 
enelosiires to snoli a dogrc’^e tliat 1 miglit Vx' sure of kt'ox^ing tliem togc*tlier; 
w'liioli f)y tliis metliod indeed I so f^ffc^etnally secured tliat wlien tliese 
little stakes Ixogan to grow, 1 liad planted tlit'm so very thick, I w'as 
loret^d to pull some of tliein u [> iigain. 

Ju tliis place iilso 1 liiid my grapes growing, wdiicVi I principally de- 
pendc'd on lor my w'int<"r store* of raisins, and v\'liicli J ne\"er failed to 
preso'Tve vt*ry eaiefull^’, as tlie hest and most agreeahle dainty of rny 
W’liolt* diet; «:ind indexed tla-y W'ere not agrc*f*ahlo only, hut pliysical, 
wliolesome, uiiurisliing, aud r^diesliing to tlic* last de^^ree. 

As tliis W’as also ^iliout lialfw'iiy lietwc*<'n mv otlier liahitation and the 
place w’Hc'ro I liad laid up luy hoat, I generiilly stayed and lay liere in 
m\ way tlnflxc'r; lor 1 used fret £iieiitly to \isit my hoat, and J kept all 
things ahout or Ix'ltiiiging her in very gootl order; sometiint^s I went 
out ill her tti divc'rt m\ sc'lf, hut no more hazardous voviiges w'ould I go, 
nor sc'-^irt'e e\ c'r ;ihove stone’s east t>r two from the shore, T was so ap- 
pieiii'nsive of h<*ing hurrit'cl t>ut of niv knowledge^ again hy tlie currents, 
or ^^'^llds, or any olhta* iteeident. hxit now I come to a new^ scene of my 
lilt*. 


I Fr>^i3 TiiK i^itT>rT OF A isr k: f m foot 

li h;ippent'd one* day abtjot noon, going towards my boat, 1 w'as exceed- 
ingly siiijiiised with the pi int ol a man’s naked fotit on the slit^re, w hieli 
W'as v<*rv plain to he set'ii in tlie sand. I sttiod like one thxmdersti'uek, or 
as if I had seen an apparitit:>n; I lislcaie'd, I looked round n~ie, I could ht'ar 
notliing, nor see an;%'t]iing; 1 w'e'iit up to a rising ground to look farther; I 
went np the* shtirc' and down the shore, but it w'as all one, I could see no 
other impression but that one; I wc‘iit to it ag.iin to see if tliero w^ere any 
moie, and to ohsx'rA o if it might not be mv fanev; but there wns no room 
for tliat, for thc're was exactly the x’crv p ’nt of a foot, toes, hc'el, and 
every part of ;i foot; liow^ it came thither 1 knew not, nor could in tlic 
leiist imagine. 13iit after innuint*rable fluttering tlioiiglits, like a man 
perb^’ctly confused and out of myself, I came lioine to my fortification, 
not feeling, as wo say, the ground I wont on, but teiTifiod to the last 
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looking lie'll ind me at every two or three stops, mistalcing every 
bosh and tree, and faneving every stnmp at a distanc'e to l>e a man; nor 
is it possible to deseril^e lic^w many various sliapes aflVighted imagination 
represented tilings to me in; how many wild ideas were found evc'ry 
moment in my faney, and w^hat strange, nnacconn table wliimsies came 
into my thoughts b\' tlie w^ay. 

W'lien I came to my castle, for so I tliinlc I called it e'ver after this, I 
fled into it like one pnrsiit'd; whether 1 w'cnt over liv the laddc^r, as first 
contrived, or went in at the hole in the rock, which I called a door, 1 can- 
not remember; no, nor could I remember the next morning; for never 
frighted liare fled to cov'cr, or fox to earth, witli more terror of mind 
than I to this retreat 

I slept none that night; the farther I was from the occasion of my 
fright, the greate-r m'V’ apprelamsions v^'cre; which is somc^thing ct>iitraiv 
to the natnre of siic-h things, and e-speciallx^ to tlie usual ]iraetic't‘ of all 
creatures in fear. Rut 1 was so emliarrasst'il xvith iriv own frightful idc'as 
of the thing that I formt'd nothing but dismal imaginations to luvsc^lf, 
even though I was now a great 'vv'ay off it. Somc'tini<‘s 1 f;inc'ic'<l it must be 
the Oevil; and reason joinc'd in with me upon this suyiposition . l^or how 
should ariv othc*r tiling in human sliayx* C'ome into thc^ yilac^t'p Wlit^rc' was 
the %'C'ssel tliat liroiight theriiP W^hat marks vv"e“re there' of anx' othc'r foot- 
steps? And how vs’as it possible a man should coiiic' thc'rc'? Tint thc'ii to 
think tliat Satan sliould take liuman shape* upon him in such n jilac'c 
whc're there could be no manner of occ‘asion for it, but to leave tlic* print 
of his foot behind liim, and that even for no purpose' too (for he* cxiuld not 
be sure I sliould sc'e it ^ ; tliis was an amuseinc*nt the other wav- I f'on- 
sidered that the I^evil miglit have found out tibundance of otlic'r wavs to 
have terrified me than this of the' single print of n foot. "1 hat as I lixc'd 
quite on the other side c:)f the island, lie* v\.'ould nt'vc'r h<iv'e 1'it‘en so simy^le 
to lea'V'c a mark in a place wht're it ^vs^as ten thc^usiind to one whc'ther T 
sliould ev'er see it or not, and in tlie sand too, svhich tlic* first surge* of the 
sea upon a high wind would have dc'faec'd entireb'^. All tliis sc'cmed in- 
consistent with the tiling itsc*lf, and with all the notions wo usually enter- 
tain of tlie suhtletv of tlit' 13c'vil. 

Abundance of such tlii^-^gs as tliese assistc'd to argue me out of all ap- 
prehensions of its b^'ing the J^evil. And f presenflv conclude<l thc'n (hat 
it must be some more dangf'rons creature, vis^., tliat it must be some' of tlie 
savages of tlie^ mainland ovc'r against me, w^ho liad wanderc'd ont to se;i in 
their canoes, and C'itlic'r clrivc'n by tbe ciirrc'nts or liy eontriiry winds, bad 
madci the island; and had lic-c'n on shore, but were gone' away again to 
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soa, boing as loatH, perliaps, to liave stayed in this desolate island as I 
would have been to have had them. 

Wliile these refleetions were rolling upon my mind, T w'as very thanlcful 
my thoughts that I was so happy as not to be tliereabouts at that time, 
or tbat they did ncjt see my Ijoat, by wliieh th< 3 y w'ould have coneluded 
tliat some inhal>itants hiid be-en in the plaee, and perhaps have searched 
fiirtlif^r for me. "J"hen terrible thouglits raelced iriy imagination about tlieir 
having found my br^at, and tliat there were people here; and that if so, I 
should certainly have them come again in greater numbers, and devour 
mc'*; tliat il it should happen sc:> tliat they should not find me, yet they 
would find my enelosure, destr<iy all my ef>rn, carry away all my flock of 
tam^' gc:)ats, rind I should perisli at last for mere want. 

Tlius my h'ar l^anislic^d ;ill my rc'ligious hope, all tliat former confidence 
in C ^od, \vliic‘Ii was founded upon such cvonderful experience as I liad had 
of llis goodnc'ss, now vanislied, as if lie that had fed me by miracle 
hitherto Cfiultl not pr^^sc^rve liy Jlis power the- provision ^vhich lie liad 
made' for me bv Ilis goodness. 1 re'proached myst'lf with my easine'ss, that 
would not sow any rnoi e corn one year than w'ould just serve me till the 
next st'ason, as if no ac'cidt'nt could iriterx^ene to prev'ent my enjoying the 
ertip th;it xvas upc’)!! tht' ground and this I tlitiught so just a reproof that 
I r<‘sol\"<*d for th<' future* to li,ix'c‘ tw'o or three x'ears’ corn beforehand, so 
that \N hale\ niiiflit come, I niiglit not perish ffir xvant of hre'ad. 

fhtfls tJic shore' sprr'eid tviift harness, lli* Ifac'oriias ci re'rhisc* in 
his coll. lie' V ei fire oil the isleiticl. lie sees se^ee^rcil sneci^es^ htit cit cl 

tiisteiTK'e. eincl he is not cyhsein^e'cl. lie finds the tercak of ci ship cijlcI 
takers stijyjdic's from i/.] 

I IlEvMt 'THE EIItST SOTTNI^ OE A VOICE 

I livc'd ill this <‘oTi<lit ion ni'ar two xears more; lait my unlucky lioad, that 
was alw'axs to h't inc know it was liorii to make iny l:)ody miscrahle, was 
all this two >eais filh'd w ith projects and designs how, if it xv-ere possible, 
I might get axxav- fioin this island; for sometimes I w as ftir making another 
voyage to the' xx reck, tl^ough my rc'ason told me that there xvas nothing 
lc*ft tlK'i’C' xxtirtli the hazard ol iny xox age, sometimes for a ramhle one 
xviiy, sornt'f iiTit's another; ;ind T bc'lit'x^e if I hiid h*id tli*^ l>oat that 

I wc'nt from Sallt'e in, I should hax'c vc'ntured to sea, bound anjxvhere, I 
knew not xx’hitlu'r. 

I had bi'en in all my circumstanees a 77ic7/?cnfo to those w-ho axe 
touched xvitli the gc'iieral phigue of mankind, xx’lienco, for aught 1 know. 
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ono lialf i>f their miseries flow; T xiic'iiti, ih^it of not Sixlisfic'cl with the 

station whert'iri Oocl TSTatiirc' hath plaee^l thc'm, for not to look h;ic'k 

upon nx%' primitive eoiiclition, anJ the evet'lU'iit iiclviee c:>f my fiither, th<^ 
opposition ti3 whic-h ^vas, as I inav' eall it. my atZ/i, ni\' snhsecpic'iit 

mislakt's of the same kinci had Ixeen the means <^f niy ec^iniiiL^ into tin's 
xniserahle eondition; for had that lVo^ idcaiee, whic'h so happily ha<l 
seated me at I3r^i'xil as a planti^r, hlessed me x\ith et^iifiiit'd desii es, and 
I ei'inld hax-e heen eontented to liave ^one on ^radnalh'. I mit^ht havc‘ 
heen hv' this time, I mean in the time of my heimj^ in this island, of 

the na^st eonsiderai 'le planters in Hr^i-'ih nay, f liin [3t 'rst laded , that l:>v 
the impriix’canent s 1 had mad^' in that litth' time 1 li\<'d tlit^ic' c\ml tlic^' 
inerease 1 shoxild prohahh' h^t\'e made if T ha<l sl<Lvc'd, I iY^io;lit ]ia\c* ht^'ii 
wc^rth a hiindrt'd thr^nsand nxoidori's, and what Imsmess liad 1 to K'aet' a 
settled fortune, a well-stoeked pLintatioii, iinprox in^ and imieasm^j: tt> 
turn snpt^reart^o to Otiinc'a, to fetch rs,c*<^ioc's, w ht‘n pati' net' and tniic' 
wonld ha^v'e so inc*reasc'd onr stoc*k at home' that w c' coiiUl h<i\*c' ]if>i!t’!;hr 
thc'in at c'air ixw n door fr<mx ihost'' whilst* hnsint ss it was f<> f <. tc*h 
And tho\ie;h it had cost ns sornc'th ine; moi<‘ ^c t the' difh it nt (' of that piict' 
was 1>\’ no means w’<Jith s.i\ in^ ..it so trre'..iL ..i ha /aid. 

I^nt as this is ordina^il%’ the* falf' of % onnu;; he'ads, so it'fk'c tion npt)n the' 
folly of it is as ordinarih' the' c'xeicist' of inoie' \ t'.n s, <n of llu' dt ir- 
honi^ht c'xperic'nc e* e^f time', and so it w^iis willi me' nf>w , and \ <'t so dt'ep 
had the mistake taken rc^f't in mv t<*iii]^e'r tfiat T could n<>l safisf\^ ins^st'Ji 
ii:i T 7 iy station, hnt w’as eoTit irtnall v ]^oriiii£ upon the' rni'ans anti ]')oss ihi 1 1 1 \ 
of my eseape from this place'; and tliiii I max witli the* to 

the' readi'r hrini^ on the' rc'inaininti^ piirt of inv stf:>rv^, it max" not hc' im 
propt'i to u;i\ <' se:)rne' ae'connt of ins" first c'onc'c ‘pt ic >t is on ihc' snh|c-c t of tin's 
foolislx sche'mc' for iny e^seape*; and hovx , and njioii xeliat foniidatitm, I 
acted . 

I am noxv' tcj he snppejsc'd rc'tirc d info mx" epistle', after rn\- late* x’ox"ati;e to 
the xvrc'c k, my frigate' laid up and sc'ciirc'd nndc'r wati'r as usual, aiid in\"^ 
condition restored to w'hat it w'^is f^efcjre*. T had more xet^-alth, indc'C'd, than 
I had hc'fore', hnt xx'^as ne>t at iill the* rie hc'r; for I had iiti more' use' for it 
than the Indians cjf l^e'rn liad hefc^re^ the* Spaniaids c aine* there'. 

It was one of the nights in the' rainy sc*asori in iVlarc h, the four and 
twenti<‘th year of my first sc-ttini^ foot in tliis island of sol it arinc *ss. T xs-as 
lyin^ in my hed, or liammoek, axvake*, x^e*ry wi'Il in healtli, had no j'lain, 
no distr*mper, no uneasiness e^f hody, nex, nor any nneasinc'ss of Tnind, 
more than ordinary; I>nt eonld L>y no mc'ans C'lose' m\' eyc's; that is, so as to 
sleep; no, not a wink all night long, othe*rw ise than as t<,ll4.x' s: 
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It is us iinpc^ssil >Tc* us rjc'<'cllc'ss to set clown tlio innun'ierul^lc C'rowcl o£ 
tlion^lits tliut whfrK'cl tiirr>iigli thut j:;r€'ul thoroi 1 ^Iifuro of tHo >:>ruiri, tlio 
nieniory, in tin's ni gill’s time. I ran over llie v-'liole lii story of my life in 
Tiiiniafnre^ or liy uliricigrnent, as 1 may c*aIJ it, tc:> my eoming to this island; 
aii<l iilso of llic’^ part of my life* sinc^e I online to this island. In my rc^fiections 
upon the* stiitt^’ of jriy c’Use since t eaine on shore on this island, I svas eom- 
paring the* happy jiostiire rjf my aflairs in the first years of my habitation 
ljerc% C’ompar<*d tc^ fhci life of anxiety, fe*ar, and care, wliich I liad lived 
e‘v<*r sinet* T liad st'cai tlic* print of it foot in the* sand; not that T did not 
hc'lie'Vt* the Sitv^iges h;id f rc*f pic'ntc'tl the* island ex^en all the* xvdiile, and 
iriight have hi-c’n st*x <*i al hnndre*ds of tliein at times on shore tliero; hnt I 
li<id n<'ve*r bncjxvn it, and v\';is inea|rahlf* of anx^ apprehe*nsions about it; 
my satis! ac'tion was jK-rfr-et, though my elaxjger xvas tlic* same; and T was 
as hajipy in mit knos\ iiig inv dangc*r as if I had ne*\'er rc*ally been C'xptrsed 
to it. This furiiishc'd m>' thouglits xvith manx' veaw profitable refleetions, 
and pai’tic'ubu 1^' this one*, ho^^' infinitely good that T^rovidc^nee is xvhich 
has pi’oxdded its govc*rnment of mankinel such narrow honnds to his 

vight and knoxvledgc' of things, and tliougli lie* xx alKs in tlie* midst of so 
mans' tliousancl dangers, tlu* sight of xxhicli, if cliseoverecl to him, xx’oiild 
disti-^ir t his mind Lind suilc liis ‘-piiits. Tit* is Icept sc^rent* and calm Irx" hashing 
the ex tails of things hid from his c*yt*s. and knowing nothing of the 
<Kmgt‘rs whic'li surrcauid liiiii. 

Aftc*r thc'si* thoughts had for some time* entc*rtained nio, I came* to refle'ct 
st'rioiislv' upon the i eal dangt^r I liad be't'n in for so manx" x’ears in this 
X ei y island; and la^xx' 1 liiid \\*alkf*d ;ibe')ut in the* gre*alest seenritx' and \^'ith 
all possible* t r-^int p lill itx", e*x'e*n \x ht'n pt*rhaps nothing bur broxv c^f a liill, 
ii gn*at tree*, or tlie* casual appr<ias*h of night, had lie^en t^v.*twee*n me"* and 
tilt* xc'orst kind of dt'strne^lion , x^i^.. tliat of falling into the hands of 

c'ann ilxiils and saxngt*s, xs'ho XA Oulel hax'e se*i>^ed on me with the same* xac*w 
as I did of li goal or a tmtlt'* an<l hax t* llionglit it no more* a erime to kill 
and de*x onr me than 1 did c^f li pigc'oir or a c*nrlc*xv. 1 should unjustly 
slaridt*!’ mx’'se‘lt if T should sav I as not sinc'c*i e*lx' thankful to mx' great 
l’rt*serx^e*r, Iti xvliose singular j^rotection 1 acknoxvle'dgt*^d, xxith gre*at 
humility, that ill 1 tlu'sc* uiikimwn de*l i\ e*raiic'c s \\ ta e* dui*; anil xx^ithout 
which I must ine'vitabb' liax'c* l^illen into their mc'rcilc'ss hands. 

VVhc'n these* thoughts xvt*i i* ox e^r, my he* ^ sx as for some^ time* taken np 
in considering thi* nature* of thesi* xs're*te'he*d ere*atures, 1 ine*an thi* sax'age*s; 
anil hoxx' it canii* to pa^^s in tlie* xxnrld thiit thi- w ise Oox’'emor of all things 
should give* np anx^ of llis cre'atnrc*s to siie*h inhumanity; na^", ter .some- 
tliing so muc h bi*loxv e'x eii lirutality ilse-lf as to elewour its e^xx n kind; but 



as tHis ended in soine ( at tliat time fruitless ) speeiilations, it occurred to 
me to incjiiire wHat part of tlie world tliese wretclies lived in; liow far off 
the coast was from whence they came; wliat they ventured over so far 
from hc:>me for; what kind of hoats tliey had; and why 1 mii^lit not c^rdc'r 
in^'self and my hnsiness so that I might he as ahle to go over tliitlier as 
tl:iey w'cre to come to me. 

I nev't'r so much as tronhled myself to consider what 1 slionld do with 
myself when I came thither; what w'oiild l^ecome c^f itic', if I fell into the 
haTids c:)f the sav^ages; or how I slionld escaj>e from tliem, if they at- 
tempted me; no, nc^r so mncli as how it >.v'as pc:)ssihle h>r me tc^ rc^ac'li ilie 
coiist and not ho attempted hv sorne or other of them, xvitlioiit anv ^’>t>ssi- 
hilitA' of delivering mvst'lf; and if 1 slionld not fall into tln'ir hands, wliat 
I should do for proA,'isi<in, or whitlier 1 should ht'iid m\" <'oiiJ‘se; nonc*^ of 
tliese thoughts, I say, so niiioh as eame in my wiiy; hiit my mind was 
W'holh' hent upon the notion of inv passing ox'er in mv lio;it to the* niiiin- 
land. I looked haek upon my presc*iit eondition as tla* most niisc'rahlc' that 
could possil:>lv I'^c; tliat 1 w^as not ahle to throw' rnvsc'lf into an^'thillg hnt 
deiitli that could he oalled w'orse; tliut if 1 re;ic‘hed the shoic* of th<' niafii, 
I might perhaps meet witli rc'lic'f, or I might c'oast along, as I cliil on the* 
sheirc* of ^A.frica, till T ciimc* to soriit^ inhal>ite‘d eoiintiv, iiiid w'licaa' 1 
might find some relie‘f; and after all, perhiips I miglit fall in with some 
Christian ship that might take mo in: and if tlic* xvorsi' c'aiiK* to tiii' woi st, 
I could hut die, whicli would put ;m end to all thtsse misc'ric'^s tit oner*. 
I^ray note, all this xvas the fruijt of a distiirhed mind, iiii imj^;itie'nt tempc'r, 
made, as it w'ere, dc'S]'>e^rate 1>\' tlie loi^g contiiiuiinec* of mv troubles and 
the* discippointiiic^nt s I had met in the* w re-ek I had l>e*en on hoard of, tiiid 
whe're I hael lieen so near the^ ohtainiiig whiit 1 se> <‘iirne*slly louge*d feir, 
vix., se>me*liody to spe*ak to and to le^arn some kiiowh*dge from of tln^ 
pi aee* xvht^re' 1 w'as s^ind of the prolialile* means of my dc*l i ve'ranc'e; 1 sav, I 
was agitate*d w’hollv liy the'se thouglits. All my calm of mind in my 
resignatiein to Prejvidonce, jind waiting the issue* of tlie disj^osit ions of 
JIeav'e*n, set-nied to he- snspenele'd; and I liad, as it we-re*, no power tei turn 
my tliejuglits to anv thing hut to the proje-c't f)f it vov'age* tc:> the* main, w'liieh 
cairie upe>n me vvitli such force and such an impetuosity of de^sire that it 
was not to lie3 resisted. 

\Vhe*n this had agitated my tlioughts for two hours or more, with such 
violence that it set my very hloe>d irite:> a ferment, and my jiiilsc* he-iit as 
high as if I had hecn in a fe^ver merely with the extraordinary fervour of 
my mind ahout it; natures, as if I liad hc^en fatigue*d and exhausted with 
the very thought of it, tlirew me into a sound slec-p. One would liave 
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T slioiilcl liiivo clroiimc'cl of it; l^iit 1 did not, nor of anything 
to it; l>iit 1 drfamod that as f wiis going out in tho morning as 
nstial from iiiy OiisClo, I saw iij^on tho shore* two oanoos and e*lovon sav- 
<^'^>ming tc:> l;xrid, ancJ tliat thc'y hroiight vvitli thorn anothor sav^age, 
wliorii tlioy woro going to kill, in ord<-r tc:> oat Iiiin; whon on a snddon, tho 
s;tviigt' that th€*y wc^ro going to kill juinpod away, and ran for his lifo; and 
I thought in niy sh'op thiit ht* o;irno running into my litlh* thiok grove, 
hoforo my iorti fic'aM’on, hido himsolf; iind that 1, sotting liim alono and 
not pc'rc'oiving tlait tiu* olht*r sought liim that way, sliowc'cl iTiys<Of to Iiim, 
and smiling upon liirn, c*iic‘<3i iriigc*d liini; tliat lit' knc'olod down to mo, 
sc'orning to pr<iy me* to assist liiin; upon wliic h T showc'd inv hiddc'r, m^ide 
Ihiri go lip, iind c^arrit'd 1 li rn intr> niv oave*, and lie hc*caino my servant; 
and thiit as s^ioix as I had g<>tt(‘n this man, I s;iid to mv'self, “>Jow 1 may 
C'CMtaiii!>' v^t'iitiirt* to ihx* iriai n hind , for this fellow will s#*rve me as a pilot, 
and 'will tell me '^vliat to do, and whithc'r to go for provisions; and whither 
not to go for f<"ar of hi'ing di‘V'onre<l; what place’s te^ v^'entiirc* into, and 
wh;^it te:> t'sc I w akc’cl with this thought, ;ind was imdei such ine'x- 

jirc’ssil )le* iin]irc’Ssions of foy at the* jirospeet eif inv escape' in my dream 
that tiu* t lisappoint me'iits wliic-li 1 ff'lt npon corning to mv'se*lf and finding 
it v\^as no more* than ii che’ani \n e’l e e’ejiiiillv evtrav'agiint the either w’«^iy, and 
tl^^e'^v^ me* into a \’<'ry grc'iit eh-je*ction of spii it. 

I 'poll this, how e'V’c ‘r, I iniide' this C’onc’hision. that my onlv wav to go 
ahoiit iiii attc’ini^t for an c'seajie' w^as, it j^ossihle, to ge*t a savage into my 
jTiosse'ssiein , itnd, if it should lie' em<* of their prisoners, whom thev 

liad c'onde'jiiTie'd tei he' eaten and sheiiild hring hither to kill; hiit the'se 
thoughts still w'l're* iittende'cl with this elifllcfiltv, that it v as impeissihle to 
efle’C't tliis wifhout attacking ii wliole eariiv'an of them -iid killing the^m 
all; and lliis v\as not e^iilv a v'e*rv de'spe'riite' atte'injit, and might misearry", 
hut on tlie* oth^'r hand, I h;icl gre'afh' sern]’)le’d tlie hiwf iilne'ss eif it to me, 
and my lie'jirt treinhle'd at the' thoiiglits e>f she'deling se> much hlood, though 
it was for tt^y de'liv’ei anee. I need not rc'pe'iit the* argiimc'nts vvliieh 
oeenrie'el to me* against this, tlie*y he'ing the same' me'ntioned he'feire. But 
though 1 had othe'r rt'.isons to olh'r now, visr., tliat lliose' me'n we're' e'ne'mies 
to mv life' anel weiiilel dc'V'oiir mt' if they eeiiild, tliat it was self-prese'rvaitie>n 
in the; liighe*st de'gre'e* to de'liva'r myse'lf from this death of a i'fe-, and was 
acting in mv" own dc'fe'nc'e* as miic'h ;is if tT' v w’cre' actually assiiiilting me, 
and the? like*. I say, though ♦lie'se? things arguc'd fi?r it, yet the the^iughts of 
she'deling hniniin hloe?d for my de'liv'eranee wa're' ve'ry terrible' to mo, and 
sneh as I ec^iild hy no me'ans reeone-ile myse'lf to a great while. 

However, at last, aftt'r many seere't dispute's with my^scyM and after 
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gjre'at porple^xi tick's al^oiit it (for all tlioso arjj^iin^onts, 01:10 v%^av and aiiotlic^r, 
strugglod in mv lit'acl a lon^ fiino), tlio c^aj^or pre'vailini^ dt'siro of do- 
livorarioo at loiigtli inastorod all tlio rost, and I rosolvod, if possililt', to 
ono of tlioso sax'a^os into my liands, oost vvliat it would. T^Ty iioxt tiling 
tlion was to oontxivo liow to do it; and tliis indoc'd \\^as voi-y diific'iilt to 
resol VO on. But as I ooiild pi toll upon no prolialilt' nK'ans for it, so I 
rosol^’od to put mvsolf upon tlio watoli, to st'o tlit'ni wlion llio\' <‘amc' on 
slioro, and leave tlie rest to tlie ov’^ont, takini^; siioli mc'asiiros as tlie op- 
portunity slioiild present, Ic't lie v\di;it vv^onld lie. 

W'itlj tliose resolutions in my tlioii^Iits, I sol mys<‘lf upon tlio sooiit, iis 
often as possilile, anii iiidood so often till I \\'as lit^artiK" tired of it lc>r it 
i^^as alioi’o a i^ear and lialf tli«^it I xviiitod, iiiid foi* ^xc'af jiart cjI fli.it time- 
ivont out to tlio w’ost end and to tlio so^ltll\^est c'<ii n<.^r of tlie island .ilnmst 
ovt'rv dav, to see for oanoos, Viiit none' appeared- d'liis w.is di sc oiira a;- 

iii^. and l>e«^iiii to troiilile me ima^li; tlkoiio;li I eaiiiic>f sa\ lli.it it did in this 
case as it li;id done some time* licd'orc^ that, \v<^ar <*(1 th<' ediz;c' of tiiv 

desire to the tliintz;; hut the' limu^t^r it sc-i'mc'd ffi l>c* dehi\ I'd, tin* rnoit^ 
eiic;er I i-vas for it; in a wor<l, I was not at fii st so ear^ liil to shim thi‘ sie;ht 
of tliese sav ai^es and avoid lieinj^ sc'*.ai l>y thi'iri as 1 was now eaL;i'r to he' 
upon tlic'm, 

Bt'sides, I fancied myself ahh' to manage' oiii'. nas , two rji- fhiec' sa\ ai^es, 
if I had them, so as to make ihc'm <'ntirc*l\ slav i*s to me, to do wluiteic^r 1 
should dirc'Ot them, iiiid to prc'vent tlieir hc’inj^ iihli' af ;tn\ (iinc‘ to do me 
any hurt. It was a i^reat wliilo^ that T pU^asc'd mysc'lf witii this aiiaii, hi it 
nothini^ still presc'nted; all my fancies iind sehc'iin^s raiiK" to Tifitliiri^, for 
no savaj^es eamo nc^ai’ mc^ for a ere^it wliilc*. 

Ahoiit a y'€'i\r and a lialf after I had ontc'i tainc'd thc'sc' notions and, hy 
loni^ mnsint^, had iis it wc*re resolvt'd tht^rn iill into notfiiriL:;, for \v;irit of an 
occasion to put tfic-m in exc^i niion, 1 w'as siirpiist'd one* m<>iniiii^ c'ai Iv wifh 
set‘in^ no less than fiv'^e caijor-s all on short' t tii^t'tli t'r on my side of the 
island; and the px*ople wdio heloni^ed t<i them iill kindecl, and out of my 
sij^lit. TThe niimher of them hioki* all iny inc'iisi irt's; for sc*eiiii^ so many 
and kntjwintj^ that they alw^avs eame four, or six, or soinc^tinies mor«', in a 
Boat, I etiiild not tell 'what to tliink of it, or how to takt' mv mx^asiirc's, to 
attac'k t\v(*nty or tliirty ineri singK'handt'd; so I la^ still in my c*;istle, 
pt'rplexed and diser^mforted . Ilowc'v'er, 1 put mysc'lf into ;ill the same 
posture's for an attack that I had formerly prtixddc‘d, and xvas just ready 
for aetioii if anything Iiad presemted, liaxaiit; waitt'd a ^ood while, li.sten- 
ing to liear if lliey made any noise, at length Ixeing vt'ry impalit'nt, I st't 
jxiy gnris Jit the ftjot of my laddc'r and elamlxc'red up to the top of the liill 
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Vyy my two stagos ns iisonl, stanclinj^ so, liowover, tliat my Hoad did not 
appc^ur aHovo tlio Hill, so tliat tHov ooiild not porooivo me Hy any moans; 
Here I oHsorvc'd, Hy tlie Help of my porspooti vo-^lass, tHat tliere were no 
loss tHan thirty in nmnHer, tliat tHoy liad a fire kindlc-d, tHat tliev Had had 
inoat dressed, flow tliey Had ooolcod it, that 1 knew not, or what it was; 
Hilt tHt'y xvoro all danc*in^ in T kno’w not How many HarHarous gestnres 
and figures, their own way, round the fire. 

Wliilo f was lliiis looking on them, I pc-ree'ivod Hy my perspoetive two 
miseriiHle ^vrc^tcHes draggoil from tlie l)oats, xvliere, it seems, they w^ore 
laiil l>y, and xv^'re now liroiight out for tlio slaiigHtc^r. T pereeiv'od one of 
llu-m i iiirn<'diatf^l\^ fell, Hc'ing knoelcod do’wn, I stippose, v\,atH a eliiH or 
v\"oodi'n sword, for tliiit Nvas tlieir \N'ay, and two or three others \vere at 
w oi k iinnic‘diatel\', c'litling him for tlieir eooke-ry, while tlio other 

vif tim was h'ft standing Hx’^ himsc*lf, till ihc^y shc:)nlcl he ready for him. In 
ill. it verv inoinerit, this jiocir wrc‘tf'h seeing liirnself a little* at liHc-rty, 
iiis]^irc'd liirn with hopes of life^, and ho started aw^ay from tliem, 
and ran with 'r<*d il >1<* sw'iflnt‘ss ivlong tlie sands dirc^ctlv tow'ards me, 1 
jTKs-in iow«irds that part <jf tli<' t‘o<ist wdii*ro inv hfiHitation xv-as. 

1 XX as 1 h < 'vid fiillx friglitc*^.! (that I must neknovx li *d g<' ) w'lic'n I pt'roc'ivod 
him to inn niv xx ax', and esj:)t*c‘icilH', xv*ht*n, as 1 thought, I saw liiin piirsnod 
Hx’ th(* XX hole Hodv ; ;ind iioxv I t^xpt*eled that |3art of my drc'am w’as 
coining to jiass, and that he xx-onld eortainlv takt' shelter in my grox'o; Hnt 
1 eonld not depend hy aiiv inc^aiis upon mv clrc*am for the rest of it. vi?:., 
t Iwit the otlna" sax^agc's xx'onlcl not pnrsiit' him thitlier, and find him there. 
llovxc'X'c'r, I ki'pt 1 T 1 ^'' st<itir>n, <ind my spirits H<*gan to recox^er w'hc'n I 
found that there xx-'.is not ;iHox^e three men that folloxved him; and still 
inort' XX as 1 i^nc-onragecl xvhen I found that he outstripped them exeeed- 
iiigly in rnnniiig iiml gain<*d ground of them, so that if he could Hnt ht^ld 
it lor Iwilf an hoiii , 1 saxx' e.isilx' He xvonld f;iirlx' get axvav from them all. 

nrhc'i e xx'iis hc'lween them and my eastle the ereek xxdiieh 1 menlione-d 
oftc'n at file first piirt of mx^ .storv, xx’lien 1 landed my cargoes out of the 
ship, and this I .Siixv pkiinlv ht' must neec'ssarily sxxdm ox'er, or the' pc^or 
xx'^rc'teh xx’^onld Hi' take'n theie'. l^iit xxdie'n tlie sax age escaping eanie 
tliitlier, he* made notliing of it, tliongH the tide xvas tHe'ii np; Hnt plunging 
in, sxx^ani tlirongH in aliont tliirtv .stroke's or tht'reaHoiit s, landed, and ran 
on xvilli c'xcec'ding strc'ngtH and sxxaftness; wdic'n the' tlirc'e persons came to 
the* c'rc'i'k, 1 found that txvo <if them c<mld sxxim, l>nt tlie third cc:>nld not, 
and tliat standing on the^ other side, he looke'd at the' other, Hnt we'nt no 
fartlic'i*; and soon afte'r w*'nt softly Hac^k again, w Hic'H, as it Happened, was 
ve'ry w'ell for him in the' main. 
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I observed that the two wlio swam w'ere yet more than tw'ice as long 
swimming over the creek as the fellow- w^as that fled from them. Tt came 
now very warmly upon my thoughts, and indeed irresistibly, that now 
w-as my time to get me a servant, and perhaps a companion, or assistant; 
and that I w^as called plainly by Providence to save this poor creature's 
life; I immediately ran down the ladders w-ith all possible expedition, 
fetched my two guns, for they w-ere both but at the foot of the ladders, 
as I observed above; and getting up again, with the same haste, to the 
top of the hill, I crossed towards the sea; and having a very sliort cut, and 
all down hill, clapped myself in the way between the pursuers and the 
pursued, hallooing aloud to him that fled, w-ho, looking back, was at first 
perhaps as much frighted at me as at them; but I beckoned w^ith my 
hand to him to come back, and in the meantime I slow-ly advaiic'cd 
towards the two that follcjwed; then rushing at once upon the foremost, 
I knocked him down with the stock of my piece; I was loath to fire, be- 
cause I would not have the rest hear; tliough at that distiuice, it would 
not have been easily heard; and being out of sight of the smoke too, they 
would not have easily known what to make of it. Having knocked this 
fellow down, the other who pursued him stopped, as if he* had bec*ii 
frighted; and I advanced apace towards him; but as I camc^ near<‘r, I 
perceived presently he had a bow and arrow-, and w^as fitting it to shoot 
at me; so I was then necessitate'd to shoot at him first; 'which I did, iind 
killed him at tlie first shoot. The poor savage who fled, l>ut hacF^stoppcd, 
though he saw both his enemies fallen and killed, as he thouglit, vet was 
so frighted with the fire and noise of my piece, that he stood slock still 
and neither came forward or w-ent backrward, though he seemed rather 
inclined to fly still than to come on; I holloed again to him, and made 
signs to come forward, which he easily understood, and came :x little way, 
then stopped again, and then a little farther, and stopped again; and I 
could then perceive that he stood trembling, as if he h-Lid been taken 
prisoner, and had just been to be killed, as his two enemies were; I 
beckoned him again to come to me, and gave him all tlie signs of en- 
couragement that I could think of; and he came nearer and nearer, kneel- 
ing down every ten or trwelve steps in token of acknowledgement for my 
saving his life; I smiled at him and looked pleasantly and bec'koned to 
him to come still nearer; at length he came close to me, and then he 
kneeled down again, kissed the ground, and laid his head upon the 
ground, and taking me by the foot, set my foot upon his head: this, it 
seems, w-as in token of sw-earing to be my slave forever. I took him up, 
and made much of him, and encouraged him all I could. But th€'re was 
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more w'orlc to do yet, for I perceived the savage w'hom I Icnoclced down 
\vas not killed, hut stunned with the hlow, and began to come to himself; 
so I pointed to him, and showing him the savage, that he was not dead; 
iipon this he spoke some words to me, and though I could not understand 
tliem, yet 1 thought tlie^y were pleasant to hear, for they w^ere the first 
sound of: a man's voice that I had Iicard, my own excepted, for above 
twenty “five years, l^ut there w^as no time for such reflections now; the 
savage wlio was knockt^d down recovered liimself so far as to sit up upon 
the ground, and I perceived that my savage began to be afraid; but when 
I saw tliat, I prc'sentc'd my other piece at the nnan as if I w'ould shoot him; 
iipc^n this my savage, for so I call hiin now', made a motion to me to lend 
liim my swoid, which Imiig naked in a belt by my side; so I did. He no 
sooner had it, but he runs to his enemy, and at one blow' cut off his head 
as clevc'rly, no exec-i itioner in Gc'rmany could have dc:>ne it sooner or 
l^ettc^r; w^hicli T thought very strange for one who I had rciason to believe 
never saw a sword in his life before, except their own Nvooden swords; 
how^c*vc*r, it >€ as I learned afterwards, they make their w'ooden 

sw^ords so sliarp, so hc*avy, and the w'ood is so hard, that they w’ill cut off 
hc^;ids even with tliem, a\% and arms, and that at one blow too. W^hen he 
ha<l dont^ this, hc‘ comc*s hiughing to me in sign c:>f triumph and brought 
mc^ the swoid again, and with abundance of gestures which I did not 
undc'i stiind, laid if dcjwn, with the' head of the savage that he had killed, 
just bc'forc' me. 

Kilt that wdiich astonished him n'lost was to know how I had killed the 
othc'r Indian so far ofl , so pointing to him, he made signs to me to let him 
go to him; so I bade liiiu go, as wc'll as T could; wdien he I'ame to him, he 
stood like* one* ama^e'd, looking at him, tiii-ned him first oi* one side, then 
on t’ othc'r, lookc'd at tlic* wound the l^ullot liacl made, wdiich, it seems, 
wiis just in his bre*ast, vs here it had made a liole, and no great ejxiantity of 
blood had follcjw<'d, but he had l>led inw^ardly, lor he^ was cjuite dead. Tie 
took up his be:>w and ai rows, and came back; so I turned to go away and 
beckonc'd to him to follow nie, making signs to hini that more might come 
aft<*r thc'cu. 

Upon this he signed to me that he' should bury thc'm wuth sand, that 
they might not be' se'C'n liy the' re^st if they followed; and so I made signs 
again to him to do so; he fell to work, and - »• an instant he had scraped a 
hole' in the* sand w^ith his hands liig enough to bur>'' the first in, and then 
dragged him into it and covere'd him and did so also by the other; I 
believe he' had burie'd the'm both in a quarter of an hour; then calling liim 
aw^ay, X carried him, not to my castle, liut quite away to my cave, on the 
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farther part of the island; so I did not let my dream come to pass in that 
part, viy:., tl:iat he came into my grove for shelter. 

Here I gave him bread and a bvinch of raisins to eat, and a draught of 
water, which I found he was indeed in great distress for, by his laiiining; 
and having refreshed him, I made signs for him to go lie down and sleep, 
pointing to a place where I had laid a great parcel of rice stra\v, and a 
blanket upon it, which I used to slee^p upon myself sometimes; so the poor 
creature lay down and went to sleep. 

I CALL Hiiwr mmAY 

He 'W'as a comely, handsome fellow, perfectly ^veIl made, with straight 
strong limbs, not too large, tall and well-shaped, and, as I reckon, about 
tw'onty-six years of age. He had a very good countenance, nc^t a fierce 
and surly aspect, but seemed to have something very manly in his face, 
and yet he had all the sweetness and softness of a European in his 
countenance too, especially when he smiled, f lis liair was long and black, 
not curled like wool; his forehead very high and large; and a great vivac- 
ity and sparkling sharpness in his eyes. The colour of his skin was not 
quite black, but very tawny; and yet not of an ugly yellow, nauseous 
tawny, as the Brazilians and Virginians, and other natives of Arnc^rica are; 
but of a bright kind of a dun olive colour that liad in it something very 
agreeable, thoiigh not very easy to describe. His face ^vas round and 
plump; his nose small, not flat like the Negroes’, a very good mouth, thin 
lips, and his fine teeth well set, and while as ivory. After lie liad slum- 
bered, rather than slept, aboiit half an ho\ir, he w-aked again, and C'tjmes 
out of the cave to me, for I had been milking my goats, w’hich I had in 
the enclosure just by. When he espied me, he came running to mc^, laying 
himself down again upon the ground, w-ith all the possible signs of a 
humble, thankful disposition, making a many antic gestures to show it. At 
last he lays his head fljit upon the ground, close to my foot, and sets my 
other foot upon his liead, as he had done before; and after this, made all 
the signs to me of subjection, servitude, and submission imaginal>le, to let 
me know' how he w'ould serve me as long as he lived; I undc'rstood him in 
many things and let him know I w^as very w'ell pleased with him; in a 
little time I began to speak to him and teach him to speak to me; and 
first, I made him know his nam^ should be Friday, which was the day I 
saved his life; I called him so for the memory of the time; I likewise 
taught him to say *'‘N^aster,” and then let him know' tliat was to be my 
name; I likewise taught him to say ‘“yes” and “no” and to know the mean- 
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ing of tliom; I gave Iiim some milk in an eartHen pot anc3 let him see me 
drink it L>efore him and sop my hread in it; and I gave him a eake of 
bread to do the like, wliic*h he cjuiekly eomplied with, and made signs 
that it was very good for him. 

I kc*j)t tliere w'ith him all that night, bnt as soon as it w'as day, I beck- 
oned to him to come wath me, and let him know I w^ould give him some 
clothes, at which he seemed very glad, for he was stark naked. As v/e 
went by tlie place whore he had buried the two men, he pointc'd exactly 
to tlie place, and showed me the marks that he had n'lade to find them 
again, making signs to me that we should dig them up again and eat 
thc'm; at this I aj^pt-ared very angry, expressed my abhorrence of it, made 
as if T w^ould vomit at the tlioiights of it, and beckoned w'ith my hand to 
him to ctJinc' aw'ay^ w’hich he did immediately, w^ith great submission. I 
tla n li'd iiiin up to the tcip of the hill, to see ii liis enemies were gone; 
and pnllirjg out my glass, I l(3okc*d, and sa^v plainly the place w^here they 
liiid liet'n, but no appc^aranc'e of tliem or of th(*ir canoes; so tbat it was 

.tin tliey gonc‘, and bad left th<-*ir two comrades beliind tliem, 

without aiiv sc'areh alter th<*in. 

Hut I ss as iic3t cont<‘ut with this tliseovery, but having now more cour- 
age, iincl eoi isec picaitl V more euriosit;\*, T took iiiy man Friday with me, 
gi\ ing him tlu'* sword in his hand, witli the bow and arrows at liis back, 
wliicli I f<3und he could use very dexterously, making him carry one guxi 
lor me, and I two for m\ self, and aw^ay w'e marched to the place where 
thc'se c'rc‘iitnres had bec'ii; f<3r I had a mind now'' to get sotne fuller intel- 
ligt'nce ol theiu. \\'hen 1 c,.une to the pliice, my very blood ran cbill in my 
v'eins, and iiiv heart sunk w'ithin me at tlie horror of the spectacle. Indeed, 
it was a clrc^adful sight, at least it was so to me, tliough Friday made noth- 
ing of it. "Die |ilac‘e w^as cx) veered watli human bones, tbe ground dyed 
w'itli their blood, great pieces of flesh left here and there, half oaten, 
rnangh^d and sc'orehed; and in short, all the tokens of the triumphant 
feast thc'v h;id been making there, after a victory os'er their enemies. I 
saw tliicc' skulls, five hands, and the bones of three or four legs and feet, 
and abundunec* of other paits of tlie bodies; and Friday, by bis signs, 
made me understand tbat they lironght over four prisoners to feast upon; 
that three of them w'ere eaten up, and that he, pointing to himself, \vas 
the fourth; that there had been a great battle betw^een them and their 
next king, wlioso siibjec*ts it seems lie bad been one of; and that they bad 
taken a great number of prisoners, all wbicb were carried to several places 
by those that had taken them in tbe fight, in order to feast upon them, as 
w'as done here liy these wretclies \ipon tlioso they brought hither. 
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I caused Friday to gather all the skulls, bones, flesh, and whatever re- 
mained, and lay them together on a heap, and make a great fire upon it 
and burn them all to ashes. I found Friday had still a hankering stomach 
after some of the flesh, and w’as still a cannibal in his natxire; but I dis- 
covered so much abhorrence at the very thoiights of it, and at the least 
appearance of it, that he durst not discover it; for I had, by some means, 
let him know that I would kill him if he offered it. 

When we had done this, we came back to o^lr castle, and there T fell to 
W'ork for my man Friday; and first of all I gave him a pair of linen draw^- 
ers, which I had out of the poor gunner’s chest I mentioned, and which I 
found in the wreck; and which, with a little alteration, fitted him very 
v^ell; then I made him a jerkin of goat^s skin, as well as my skill would 
allow; and I was now grown a tolerable good tailor; and I gave him a cap, 
which I had made of a hare-skin, very convenient and fashionable 
enough; and thus he was clothed, for the present, tolerably well, and was 
mighty ’well pleased to see himself almost as well clothed as his master. 
It is true, he went awkwardly in thc^se things at first; wearing the drawers 
was very awkw^ard to him, and the sleeves of the waistcoat galh'd his 
shoulders and the inside of his arms; but a little easing them, \\'h<*re he 
complained they hurt him, and using himself to them, at length he took 
to them very well. 

The next day after I came home to my hutch with him, I began to 
consider w'here I should lodge him; and that I miglit do xvell fc5r liiiii, and 
yet be perfectly easy myself, I made a little tent for him in the vacant 
place betw'een my tw'o fortifications, in the inside of the last iind in the 
outside of the first. And as there xvas a door or entrance there into my 
cave, I made a formal framed door-case, and a door to it of boards, and 
set it up in the passage, a little ’within the entrance; and causing the door 
to open on the inside, I barred it up in the night, taking in my ladders 
too; so that Friday could no way come at me in the inside of my inner- 
most wall w^ithout making so much noise in getting over that it rnvist 
needs svaken me; for my first wall had no’w a complete roof over it of long 
poles, covering all my tc*nt and leaning up to the side of the hill, which 
was again laid across with smaller sticks instc*ad of laths, and then 
thatched over a great thickness with the rice straw, wliich was strong like 
reeds; and at the hole or place ’whic*h w'as left to go in or out by tlie 
ladder I had placed a kind of trap-door, which, if it had been attempted 
on the outside, would not have opened at all, but would have fallen 
down and made a great noise; and as to ’weapon.s, I took them all into 
my side every night. 
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But I needed none of all tHis precaution; for never man liad a more 
faitliful, loving, sincere servant tlian Friday was to me; without passions, 
svillenness, or designs, perfectly oVjliged and engaged; his very affections 
w'cre tied to me, like those of a cliild to a father; and I dare say he w'ould 
have sacrificed his life for the saving mine upon any occasion whatsoever; 
the many testimonies he gave me of this put it out of douht and soon 
convinced me that I needed to use no precautions as to my safety on his 
account- 

Tliis frecjuently gave me occasion to observe, and that w^ith wonder, 
that however it ha ci pi easc'd Ood. in His providence, and in the govern- 
ment of the v'C3rks of 11 is hands, to take frona so grc'at a part of the w'orld 
of His creatures the l>est uses to \vliich their faculties and the pow'ers of 
tlieir souls are adapted, yet that lie has hc'stow'ed upon them the same 
powc^rs, the same reason, tlie same affections, the same sentiments of 
kindness and obligation, the same passions and resentments of wrongs, 
the same sense of gratitude, sincerity, fidelity, and all the capacities of 
doing good end receiving good that He has given to us; and that when 
Ilo pK a ses to offer to tlit*ni occasions of exerting tliese, thev are as ready, 
nay, more ready to ^tpply thc*m to the right uses for which they vt^ere 
bt'stow^ed tlian we are. And this made me v^ery melancholy sometimes, in 
reflecting, as the sev'cral occasions present<^d, how mean a use w^e make 
of all these, cv’cn thcjugli vv'c liav'^e these powers enlightened by the great 
lam]'> of instructir>n, the Spirit of Ood, and by the knovviedge of His Word, 
added to our undt'rstanding; and wliy it lijis please'd Ood to hide tlie like 
saving know ledge from sc3 many millions of souls, who ( if I might judge 
by this poor sav.ige ) w^ould make a much l^etter use it than w^e did. 

From hence 1 sometimes was led too far to invade tl^e sovereignty of 
Prov idence" and, as it w ere, aiTaign the j^istice of so arbitrtu-y a disposition 
of things that should hide that light from some and reveal it to others, 
and yet expect a like duty from botli. But I sliiit it up and checked my 
thoughts vv’ith this conclusion, first, that vv^e did not know' by w'hat light 
and law these" should Ije condemned; but that, as God was necessarily, 
and by the nature of His bi"ing, infinitely holy and just, so it could not be 
but that if these creatures vv^ere all sentenc'cd to absence from Himself, it 
was on account of siniiing against that light which, as the Scripture says, 
was a law to themselv^es, and by such r\^^^"s as their consciences would 
acknowledge to bo just, though the foundation vv^as not discovered to us. 
And secondly, tliat still as we are all the clay in tlie hand of the Potter, 
no v'essel could say to Him, ‘A\'hy hast Xhou formed me thus?"' 

But to return to my new'' companion: I w'us greatly delighted witli him. 
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cuicl made it my business to teach him everything that was proper to make 
him useful, handy, and helpful; but especially to make him speak and 
understand me when I spoke; and he was tlie aptest scholar that ever 
was, and particularly was so merry, so constantly diligent, and so pleased 
w'hen he could but understand me or make me understand him, that it 
w'as very pleasant to me to talk to him; and now my life began to be so 
easy that I began to say to myself that could I but have been safe fi'om 
more savages, I cared not if I was never to remove from the place wliile 
I lived - 

After I had been trwo or three days returned to my castle, I thoxight 
that, in order to bring Friday oflF from his horrid way of feeding and from 
the relish of a cannibal’s stomach, I ought to let him taste other flesh; so 
I took him out w'ith me one morning to the woods. I w^ent, indeed, in- 
tending to kill a kid out of my own flock and bring it home and dress it- 
But as I was going, I saw a she-goat lying down in tlie shade, and two 
young kids sitting by her; I caught hold of Friday. “‘Hold,” says 1, “stand 
stilF; and made signs to him not to stir; immediately I presented my 
piece, shot and killed one of tlie kids. The poor creature, who had at a 
distance, indeed, seen me kill the savage, his enemy, but did not know or 
could imagine how it was done, was sensibly surprised, trembled and 
shook, and looked so amazed that I thought he would have sunk down. 
He did not see the kid I had shot at, or perceive I h.id killed it, but ripped 
up his w'aistcoat to feel if he was not wounded, and, as I found presently, 
thought I w^as resolved to kill him; for he came and kneeled down to me 
and, embracing my knees, said a great many tilings 1 did not understand; 
but I could easily see that the meaning was to pray me not to kill him. 

I soon found a way to convince him that I would do him no harm and, 
taking him up by the hand, laughed at him and, pointing to tlie kid 'which 
I had killed, beckoned to him to run and fetch it, which he did; and 'v\"hilc 
he W'as wondering and looking to see how the ereature was killed, T 
loaded my gun again, and by and by I saw a great fowl, like a hawk, sit 
upon a tree 'within shot; so, to let Friday understand a little w'hat I w'ould 
do, I called him to me again, pointing at the fowl, which was indeed a 
parrot, though I thought it had been a bawk; I say, pointing to the parrot, 
and to my gun, and to the ground under the parrot, to let him se*e I 
w'ould make it fall, I made him understand that I 'would shoot and kill 
that bird; accordingly I fired and bade him look, and immediately he sa'w 
the parrot fall; he stood like one frighted again, notwithstanding all I had 
said to him; and I found he was the more amazed because he did not see 
me put anything into the gun; but thought that there must be some 
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'wonderful fund of deatH and destrxiction in that thing, able to Icill man, 
boast, bird, or anything near or far off; and the astonishment this created 
in him was such as could not wear off for a long time; and I belie've, if I 
'W’ould have lot him, he 'would have worshipped me and my gun. As for 
the gun itself, he would not so much as touch it for several days after; but 
would spealc to it, and talk to it as if it had answered liirn, when lie w’as by 
himself; which, as L after'wards learned of him, was to desire it not to kill 
him. 

Well, after his astonishmcmt w'as a little over at this, I pointed to him 
to run and fetch the bird I had shot, which lie did, but stayed some time; 
for the parrot, not being cjuite dead, was fluttered away a good way ofiF 
from the place where sli€3 fell, however, lie found her, took her up, and 
brought hc^'r to me; and as T had pereeived his ignoranee about tlie gnn 
beftire, I took this advantage to eliargi- the gun again, and not let him see 
me do it, that I niiglit be ready for any either mark that might present; 
liut imthing more ofFf'red at that time; so I brought home the kid, and the 
same c'X'C'uing t took the skin off and out it out as well as T eonld; and 
having a p^>t for that purpose^, 1 hoilt^^d, or stewed, some of the flesh, and 
made some* very good lirolh; and after 1 had begun to eat some, I gave 
some* to mv miin, who seemed v^c*ry glad of it, and liked it very ^vell; but 
that wliic'li was st rangiest to him 'was to see me eat salt with it; he made 
a sign to me that the salt was not good to eat, and putting a little into his 
own nioutli, lie seemed to nauseate it, and would spit and sputter at it, 
Nvasliing his mouth with fresh water after it; on the other hand, I took 
some meat in mv mouth xvitliout s;dt, and I pretended to spit and sputter 
for want of siilt, as fiist as he had done at tlic salt; l)iit it w'onld not do, he 
w'ould nc*\"t*r eare for salt x\'itli his meat, or in his broth; at least, not a 
greiil '\\"liilc*, tmd then but a A^erv little, 

I laving thus fed him %vith boiled meat and liroth, I 'was resolv^ed to 
feast him the next da^" with roasting a pieee of the kid; this I did by 
banging it before the fire in a string, as I had seen many people do in 
England, setting trwo poles up, one on eaeh side the fire and one aeross 
on the top, and tying the string to tlie cross stick, letting the meat turn 
continually, Tliis Eriday admired x^ery much; l*ut when he eame to taste 
the flesli, he took so manv wax s to tell me lioxv xvell he liked it that I 
could not but understand him; and at last ! told me he xx’^ould nev’^er eat 
man’s flesh any’" more, xx^liieh I xvas vt^ry’' glad to hear. 

The next day 1 set him to xvork to beating some corn out, and sifting it 
in the manner I used to do, as I observed before; and be soon understood 
how to do it as well as 1, especially after he had seen xx'^hat tlie meaning 
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of it ax&d tliat it was to malce bre^ad of; for after tbat T let bim see me 

malce my bread, and bake it too, and in a little time Friday was able to do 
all tbe w^ork for me, as w'ell as I co\ild do it myself. 

I began now to consider tbat, having two months to feed instead of one, 
I must provide more ground for my harvest and plant a larger cpiaiitity of 
eorn than I used to do; so I marked out a larger piece of land, and l>egan 
the fence in the same manner as before, in w'hich Friday not only 'worked 
very willingly and very hard, btit did it very cheerfully; and I told him 
'what it was for, that it w-as for corn to make more bread, because he w^as 
now' with me, and that I might hav-e enough for him and myse^lf too. Tie 
appeared very sensible of that part, and let me' know' that he' tlic:>nght I 
had much more labour upon me on liis account tlian I had for myself, and 
that he would w^ork the harder for me, if I w'ould tell him wliat to do. 

W'E m:ak:e anottieu cain^oe 

This w'as the pleasantest year of all the life I led in this place; Friday 
began to talk pretty w'cll, and understand tlio name's c^f almost everything 
I had occasion to call for, and of every place I had to send him to, and talk 
a great deal to me; so tliat, in short, I began now' to have sc^me use f<^r my 
tongue again, which indeed I had very little occasion for before; that is to 
say, aboxit speech, besides the pleasure of talking to him, I hiid a singular 
satisfaction in the fellow' himself; his simple, unfeigned libnesty ap- 
peared to nne more and more^ every day, and I began really to love the 
creature; and on his side, I believe he loved me naore than it w'as possible 
for him ever to love anything before, 

I had a mind once to try if he had any hankering inclination to his own 
country again, and having learned [taught] him Fnglish so well tliat he 
could answ'er me almost any cjuestions, I asked liim w'hether the nation 
that he belonged to never conr^viered in battle. At which he smiled, and 
said, ^'‘Yes, yes, we always fight the better^; that is, he meant, always get 
the better in fight; and so we began the following discourse: ‘“You always 
fight the better,” said I; *T:iow came you to be taken prisoner then, Fri- 
day?^ 

Fmr>AY: My nation beat much, for all that. 

i^ASTTEn: How' beat? If your nation beat them, how came you to be 
taken? 

FninAY: They more many than my nation in the place where me was; 
they take one, two, three, and me; my nation ovcrbeat them in the yonder 
place, w'here me no w^as; there my nation take one, two, great thousand. 
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m:astiei\: But 'why did not your sido reoo'ver you from the hauds of your 
enemi os then? 

f'iuoay: Tlioy run one, two, three, a,nd me, a.nd make go in the canoe; 
my nation ha've no canoe that time. 

Well, Friday, and what do€?s your nation do -with the men 
they take? lZ>o they carry them a'way, and eat them, as these did? 

r^itiuAY: Yes, my nation eat mans too, eat all up. 

iMAS'ma: Wlicre do they carry them? 

muuay: Go to other place, where they think. 

ivrxsruR: F)o tliey come hitlier? 

ntii>AY: Yes, yes, they come hithc^r; come other else place. 

MASTisii: Have you heen here 'with tliem? 

ftuoay: Yes, I heen here. (Points to the north'west side of the island, 
'which, it seems, w^as their side. ) 

By this I understand that my man Friday had formerly heen among 
the saviiges 'W’^ho used to come on shore on the farther part of the island, 
on the* siiid ^.^nting occasions that he w'^as no'w hroiight for; and some 

time after, when I took the courage to carry him to that side, heing the 
same I i ormerly mentioned, he pre.sently knew the place and told me he 
w^as there once when they ate up t'wenty men, t'wo women, and one cliild; 
he could not tt^ll twenty in English, hut he numbered them hy laying so 
niany stones in a row and pointing to me to tell them over. 

I h^lve told this passage l^ecause it introduces what follo-ws; that after 
T had liiid this discourse sv^ith him, I asked him ho'w far it was from our 
island to the shore, and whether the canoes 'were not often lost; he told 
me tlic're 'v^''as no danger, no canoes ever lost; hut that aftOT* a little way 
out to tlie sea, tliere was a current, and a 'wind, al'ways one way in the 
morning, the other in the aftc^rnoon. 

Tliis 1 understood to he no more tlian the sets of the tide, as going out 
or coming in; hut I afterwards understood it svas occasioned hy the great 
draft and reflux of the miglity river Orinoco, in the mouth, or the gulf, of 
'which river, as I found afterw'ards, our island lay; and this land 'which I 
perceived to the 'w^est and north-west 'was the great island Trinidad, on 
the north point of the mouth of the river. I asked Friday a thoiisand 
questions ahout the country, the inhahitants, the sea, the coast, and wliat 
nations were near; he told me all he kne'w , 'wath the greatest openness 
imaginalde; I asked liim the names of tlie several nations of his sort of 
people, hut could get no other name than Carihs; from whence I easily 
understood that these were the Carihl>ees, which our maps place on the 
part of America which reaches from the mouth of the river Orinoco to 
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Gxiiana, and onwards to Santa Nlarta. Ho told me tHat xip a great way "be- 
yond tlie moon, tbat was, beyond tbe setting of the moon, wliich must be 
west from tbeir country, there dw’elt white bearded men, like nxe, and 
pointed to my great whiskers, which I mentioned before; and tliey had 
killed "much mans,” that was his w'ord; by all which I understood he 
meant the Spaniards, whose cmelties in America had been spread over 
the whole countries and w^ere remembered by all the nations from father 
tro son. 

I incjuired if he could tell me how- I might come from this island and 
get among those x?vhite men; he told me, "“^es, yes, I might go in tw'o 
canoe”; I could not understand what he meant, or make him describe to 
me 'what he meant by canoe,” till at last, with great difficulty, I 

found he meant it must be in a large great boat, as big as two canoes. 

This part of Friday’s discourse began to relish with me v€*rv well; and 
from this time I entertained some hopes that one time or other I might 
find an opportunity to make my escape from this place and that this poor 
savage might be a means to help me to do it. 

During the long time that Friday had now been with me, and that lie 
began to speak to me and understand me, I was not wanting to lav a 
foundation of rcligioxis knowledge in his mind; pai ticularly, I asked )iim 
one time, who made him. The poor creature did not understand me at all, 
but thought I had asked w^ho was his father; but I took it >>v another 
handle, and asked him w^ho made the sea, the ground we walked on, and 
the hills and woods; he told xne it was one old Benanxuckee, that lived 
beyond all. He could describe nothing of this great person but that lie was 
very old; much older, he said, than the sea or the land, than the moon or 
the stars. I asked him then, if this old person had made all things, why did 
not all things w^orship him? He looked very grave, and with a perfect 
look of innocence, said All things said O! to him. I asked him if the people 
w^ho die in his country w'cnt aw^ay anyw^here; he said yes, they all went to 
Benamxickee; then I asked liim whether these they eat up went tliither 
too. He said yes. 

From these things I began to instruct him in the knowledge of the true 
God. I told him that the great Maker of all things lived up tliere, pointing 
up towards Heaven. That He governs the world by the same Powder and 
Providence by which He made it. Tliat He w'as omnipotent, could do 
everything for us, give everything to us, take everything from us; and thus 
by degrees I opened his eyes. He listened with great attention, and re- 
ceived w'ith pleasure the notion of Jesus Christ being sent to redeem us, 
and of the manner of making our prayers to God, and His being able to 
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hear iis, even into Heaven; he told me one day that if onr God conld hear 
us up heyond the sun, lie must needs he a greater God than their Bena- 
muekee, who lived hut a little way off, and yet could not hear till they 
went up to the great moiintains where he dwelt, to speak to him; I asked 
him if he ever wont thither to speak to him; he said no; they never went 
that were young mc*n; none w^ent thitlier hut the old men, w^hom he called 
their Oowokukee, that is, as I made him explain it to me, their religious, or 
clergy, and tliat tlic'y went to say O (so he called saying prayers), and 
then came hack and told tliem w^hat BenaTnuckee said. 13y this I oh- 
serv'ecl tliat there is priestcraft even amongst the most hlinded, ignorant 
pagtins in the world, and tlie policy of making a secret religion, in order to 
preserve' the veneration of tlie people to the clergy, is not only to he 
found in tlie Floinan, hut perhaps among all religions in the w’orld, 
even among tlie most hrutish and harharous savages. 

I e'ndc'avoiired to clear up this fraud to my man Friday, and told him 
that the pretence of their old men going up the mountains to say O to 
their god '^ucke^e wiis a cheat, and tlieir bringing word from tlicnce 

’vvhat lie said %vas mvicli more so; that if they met with any answer, or 
spoke' with anyone there, it must l>e with an evil spirit. And then I en- 
tered into a long discourse ith liim ahoiit the r>evil, the original of liiin, 
his rc'hellion against C»od, liis enmity to man, the reason of it, his setting 
himsf'lf lip in the dark parts of tlie world to ho worshipped instead of God, 
and as God; and tlie many stratagems he made use of to delude mankind 
to their ruin; llo^v he had a secret aeeess to our passions and to our affec- 
tions, to adapt his snares so to oiii inelinations as to cause us oven to he 
our own tempters and to run upon our destriietion hy our o^vn choice. 

I found it was not easy to imprint right notions in his mind ahout the 
Devil, as it was ahout the heing of a God. Nature assisted all my argu- 
ments to evidence to liim e\’’en the necessity of a great First Cause and 
overruling, governing Fo^ver, a secret directing Frovidcnce, and of the 
eejuity and justice of paying liomage to Him that made us, and the like. 
But there appeared nothing of all this in the notion of an evil spirit, of his 
original, his lieing, his nature, and ahove all, of his inclination to do evil, 
and to draw^ us in to do so too; and the poor eroatiire pux7:led me once in 
such a manner, hy a question merely natural and innocent, that I scarce 
knew what to say to him. I had heen talking a great deal to him of the 
power of God, His omnipotence. His dreadful aversion to sin. His heing 
a consuming fire to the workers of iniquity; how, as He had made us all. 
He could destroy us and all the w^orld in a moment; and he listened with 
great seriousness to me all the while. 
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After this, I had been telling him how the Devil was God’s enemy in the 
hearts of men, and \ised all his malice and skill to defeat the good designs 
of Providence, and to min the kingdom of Christ in the world, and the 
like. “'Well,” says Friday, *‘biat yon say God is so strong, so great; is He not 
much strong, much might as the Devil?” *‘Yes, yt'S,” says I, ''Friday, God 
is stronger than the Devil, God is above the Devil, and therefore we 
pray to God to tread him down under onr feet, and enable us to resist his 
temptations and quench his fiery darts.” "but,” says he again, “if God 
much strong, much might as the Devil, w-hy God no kill the Devil, so 
make him no more do wicked?” 

I w'as strangely surprised at his question, and after all, though T w'as 
now" an old man, yet I was but a young doctor, and ill enough cpialifie’d 
for a casuist, or a solver of difficulties. And at first I could not tell what to 
say; so I pretended not to hear him, and asked him what he said, but he 
was too earnest for an answer to forget his question; so th;it lie repeated 
it in the very same broken vv^ords as above, by this time I had recovered 
myself a little, and I said, “God w-ill at last punish him severely, lie is 
reserved for the judgment, and is to be cast into the boltonrless pit, to 
dwell w^ith everlasting fire.” This did not satisfy Fridtty, l>ut he returns 
upon me, repeating my words, “ 'beserve at hist/ mci no understand; but 
why not kill the Devil now, not kill great ago?” “Ymi may as well ask me,” 
said I, “why God does not kill you and 1, when wo do wicked things here 
that offend Him. We are preserved to repent and be pardoned^” muses 

awhile at this. “W^ell, w-ell,” 5iays he, mighty affe^ctionately, “that we^ll; so 
you, I, Devil, all wricked, all preserve, repent, God pardon all.” H<*re I was 
run down again by him to the last degree, and it was a testimony to me 
how' the mere notions of nat\ire, though they will guide reasonable 
creatures to the knowledge of a God, and of a worship or homage due to 
the supreme being of God, as the consequence of our nature; yet nothing 
but Divine revelation can form the knowledge of Jesus Christ, and of a 
redemption purchased for us, of a Me<Iiator of the new covenant, and of 
an Intercessor at the footstool of God’s throne; I say, nothing but a revela- 
tion from Heaven can form these in the soul; and that therefore the Gospel 
of our Lrord and Saviour Jesus Christ, I mean, the Word of Cod and the 
Spirit of God, promised for the guide and sanctifier of His people, arc the 
absolutely necessary instrxictors of the souls of men, in the saving know'l- 
edge of God, and the means of salvation. 

I therefore diverted the present discourse betw'een mo and my man, 
rising up hastily, as upon some sudden occasion of gcjing out; then send- 
ing him for something a good way oflF, I seriously prayed to God that He 
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woiald enable me to instruct savingly this poor savage, assisting by His 
Spirit the heart of the poor ignorant creatvire to receive the light of the 
Icnow'ledge of God in Clirist, reconciling him to Himself, and would guide 
me to spealc so to him from tlie Word of God as his conscience might be 
convinced, his eyes opened, and his soul saved. When lie came again to 
me, I entered into a long discourse with him upon the subject of the 
redemption of man by tlie Saviour of the world, and of the doctrine of the 
Gospel preached from Heaven, viz., of repentance towards God, and 
faitli in our l^lessed Lor<l Jesus. I then explained to him, as well as I could, 
wliy our blessc'd Iledeemer took: not on Him the nature of angels but 
the seed of Aliraliam, and liow’ for that reason the fallen angels had no 
sliarci in the redemption; that He came only to tlie lost sheep of the House 
of Israel, and tlie like. 

I had, God knows, more sincerity than knowledge in all the methods I 
took for this poor cr<'ature's instruction, and mvist acknowledge what I 
believe all that act upon the same principle w^ill find, that in laying things 
open to him, T really informed and instructed myself in many things that 
either I did not kno'w or had not fully considered before, but w'^hich oc- 
curred naturally to my mind upon my searching into them for the infor- 
mation of this poor savage; and T had more affection in my inrjuiry after 
things upon tliis occasi<m than €*ver I felt before; so tliat w'^hether this 
poor vvald w^retch was the bette^r for me or no, I had great reason to be 
thankful tliiit ever he came to me. Nly grief sat lighter upon me, my 
habitation grew comfortable to me bevond measure; and when I reflected 
tliat in this solitary life w'hich I had been confined to, I had not only been 
moved mysc'lf to look up to Heaven and to seek to tlie Hand that had 
brought me there, liut w^as now^ to be made an instrumeiit under Provi- 
denc'c to save the life and, for auglit I knew, the soul of a poor savage, 
and bring him to tlie true knowlc^dge of religion, and of the Ghrislian 
doctrine, that he might know^ Ghrist Jesus, to know wlion'i is life eternal; 
I say, when I reflected upon all these things, a secret joy ran through 
every part of mv soul, and I frecjuentlv rejoiced tliat ever I was brought 
to this place, which I had so often thought the most dreadful of all aflHic- 
tions that could possibly have befallen me- 
in tliis thankful frame I continued all the remainder of my time, and 
the conversation w'^hicli emploved the hoi;* > between Friday and T was 
such as made the three voars N\'hich w^e lived there together perfectly and 
completely happy, if any such thing as complete happiness can be 
formed in a sublunary slate. The sav^age was now a good Christian, a 
much better than I; though I have reason to hope, and bless God for it. 
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that wo w'ore ocjually penitent, and oonnforted, restored penitents; w'e had 
here the Word of God to read and no ffirther off from His Spirit to in- 
stmet than if we had heen in England. 

I always applied myself to reading the Scripture to let him Icnow', as 
well as I conld, the meaning of w’hat I read; and he again, by his serious 
inejuiries and questions, made me, as I said before, a mucH better scliolar 
in the Scripture Icnowledge than I should ever have been by my own 
private mere reading. Another thing I cannot refrain from observing here 
also, from experience in this retired part of my life, viz., bow infinite and 
inexpressible a blessing it is that the Icnowledge of God and of the doc- 
trine of salvation by Christ Jesus is so plainly laid down in the W^'ord of 
God, so easy to be received and understood, that as tlie bare reading tl:ie 
Script tire made me capable of understanding enough of my duty to 
carry me directly on to the great ^vorlc of sincere repentance for my sins, 
and laying hold of a Saviour for life and salvation, to a stated reformation 
in practice, and obedience to all God^s commands, and this vc^itliout any 
teacher or instructor (I mean, human), so the same plain instruction 
sufficiently served to the enlightening this savage creatme and bringing 
him to be such a Christian as 1 have known few equal to him in my life. 

As to all the disp^ites, wranglings, strife', and contention which has 
happened in the world about religion, whether niceties in doctrines, or 
schemes of church government, they were all perfectly usoh'ss to us; as, 
for aught I can yet see, they have been to all the rest in the w'otld. We had 
the sure guide to Heaven, viz., the Word of God; and we had, blessed be 
God, comfortable views of the Spirit of God, teaching and injitmeting us 
by His Word, leading us into all truth, and making us both willing and 
obedient to the instruction of His Word; and I cannot see the least use 
that the greatest knowledge of the disputed points in religic^n, w^hich 
have made such confusic:>ns in the world, w'ould have been to us, if we 
could have obtained it; but I must go on w^ith the historical part of things, 
and take every part in its order. 

After Friday and I became more intimately acquainted, and that he 
could understand almost all I said to him and speak fluently, though in 
broken English, to me, I acquainted him w^th my own story, or at least so 
much of it as related to iny coming into the place, how I had lived tliere, 
and how long. I let him into the mystery, for such it was to him, of gun- 
powder and bullet, and taught him how- to shoot. I gave him a knife, 
which he was wonderfully delighted with, and I made him a belt, with a 
frog hanging to it, such as in England we wear hangers in; and in the 
frog, instead of a hanger, I gave him a hatchet, which was not only as 
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good a. weapon, in some cases, but mucH more useful upon otlier occasions. 

I described to birn the country of Europe, and particularly England, 
w'hich I came from; lio'w we lived, how' w'e worshipped God, how' we be- 
haved to one another; and how we traded in ships to all parts of the 
world. I gave him an account of the wreclc which 1 had been on board of, 
and showed him as near as I could the place where she lay; but she was 
all beaten in pieces before, and gone. 

I show’e'd him the rxiins of oxir boat, w'hich w-o lost w'hen w'e escaped, 
and which I coxild not stir w^ith my w'hole strength then, but w^as now' 
fallen almost all to pieces. Upon seeing this boat, Friday stood musing a 
great w'hile, and said notliing; I aslced him w'hat it was he studied upon; 
at last says he, see sueh boat like come to place at my nation.” 

I did not xuiderstand him a good w'hile; but at last, wlien I had examined 
further into it, I understood by him that a boat, such as that had been, 
came on shore upon the country where he lived; that is, as he exphiinod it, 
W'as driven thitlier by stress of weather. I presently imagined that some 
European ^'hij^ must have been cast away upon their coast, and the boat 
might get loos<‘ and drive ashore; b\it was so dull that T never once thovight 
of men making escape from a wreck thither, much less whence they might 
come; so I only inc^uired after a description of the boat. 

Friday described the boat to me w€*ll enough, but brought me better 
to understand him w'hen he added with some w'armth, ‘“^Ve save the white 
mans from dro\’vm/’ Then I presently asked liim if there were any w'hite 
mans, as he called them, in tlie boat. “Yes,” he said, “the boat full of white 
mans.” 1 asked him how manv; he told upon his fingers seventeen. I 
asked him then what became of them; he told me, “‘The^' live, they dwell 
at my nation.” 

This put new- thoughts into iny head; for I presently imagined that these 
might be the men belonging to the ship that was cast asvay in sight of my 
island, as I now call it; and who, after the ship was struck on the rock 
and they saw' her inevitably lost, had saved themselves in their boat and 
were landed upon that w'ild shore among the savages. 

Upon this 1 inejuired of him more eritically ^vhat was become of them. 
Ifo assured me they lived still there; that they had been there about four 
yeiu-s; that the savages let them alone, and gave them victuals to li'v^e. I 
aske^ him how it came to pass they did n ' kill them and eat them. He 
said, “No, they make brother with them”; that is, as I understood him, a 
truce. And then he added, “Tliey no eat mans but when make the war 
fight”; that is to say, they never eat any men but sueli as come to fight 
with them and are tiikeii in battle. 
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It wa.s after tliis some considerat>le time that heinj; on the top of the 
hill, at the east side of the island, from wlienee, as I have said, I had in a 
clear day discovered the main, or continent of America, Friday, the 
weather being very serene, looks very earnestly towards the mainland, 
and in a kind of snrprise falls a-jiimping and dancing, and calls ont to me, 
for I was at some distance from him. 1 asked him what was the matter. 
“O joyl” says he, gladi There see my country, there iny natioiil” 

I observed an extraordinary sense of pleasure appeared in liis face, and 
his eyes sparkled, and his countenance discc^v'ered a strange eagomess, as 
if he had a mind to be in his own country again; and this observation of 
mine put a great many thoughts into me, which made me at first not so 
easy abo\it my new man Friday as I was before; and I made no doubt but 
that if Friday could get back to his own nation again, lie would not only 
forget all his religion but all liis obligation to me; and would be forward 
enough to giv^e his countrymen an account of me, and come back, per- 
haps with a hundred or two of them, and make a feast upon me, at which 
he might be as merry as ho used to be with those of his enemies, when 
they were taken in war. 

But I wronged tlie poor honest creature very much, for which T w'as 
very sorry afterwards. However, as my jealousv inc'reased, and li<‘ld rnc^ 
some weeks, I a little more circumspect, and not so familiar and kind 

to him as before; in which I was certainlv in the w'rong too, the honest 
grateful creature having no thought about it liut wliat c'onsi steel with the 
best principles, both as a religious C^hristian and as a grateful fritmd, as ap- 
peared afterw'ards to my full satisfaction. 

While my jealousy of him lasted, you may be sure T w'as everv day 
pumping him to see if he would discover anv of the new thouglits which 
I suspected were in him; but I found eveiy thing he said was so hon<"‘st 
and so innocent that T could find nothing to nourish mv suspicion; and in 
spite of all my uneasiness he made me at last entirely his own again; nor 
did he in the least perceive that I was uneasy, and therefore I could not 
suspect him of deceit. 

One day, walking up the same hill, but the weather being ha:^y at sea so 
that we could not see the continent, T called to him, and said, ‘‘Friday, do 
not you wish yourself in your own country, your own nation?” “Yes,” he 
said, “I be much O glad to be at my nation.” “What would voii cJo there?” 
said I. “Would you turn wild again, eat men’s flesh again, and be a .savage 
as you were before?” He looked full of concern, and shaking liis head, 
said, “No, no, Friday tell them to live good, tell them to pray God, tell 
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tliom to eat com bread, cattle flesb, millc, no eat man again.** “Why then,** 
said I to tiim, “tbcy will kill you.** He looked grave at that, and ttien said, 
**No, they no kill me, they willing love learn." He meant by this, they 
W'ould be w^illing to learn. He added, they learned rnnch of the bearded 
mans that come in the boat. Then I asked him if he would go back to them. 
He smiled at that and told me he could not s'wim so far. I told him I would 
make a canoe for him. He told me he would go, if I w'ould go w-ith him. “I 
gol" says I. “Why, they will eat me if I come there." “No, no," says he, “me 
make they no eat you; me make they much love you.” He meant he would 
tell them how I had killed his enemies and saved his life, and so he would 
make them love me; then he told me as well as he could how kind they 
were to seventeen white men, or bearded men, as he called them, who 
came on shore there in distress. 

h^rom this time, I confess, I had a mind to venture over, and see if I 
could possibly join with these bearded men, who, I made no doubt, were 
Spaniards or Portugviese; not doubting but, if I could, we might find some 
mt‘thod to eve from thence, being upon the continent, and a good 

company together, better than I could from an island forty miles oflF the 
shore, and alone without help. So after some days I took Friday to w^ork 
again, l^y way of discourse, and told him I would give him a boat to go 
back to tiis own nation; and accordingly I carried him to my frigate, 
which lay on the other side of the island, and having cleared it of water, 
for I always kept it sunk in the water, I brought it out, showed it him, 
and we both went into it. 

I ffjund tliat he was a most dexterous fellow at managing it, would make 
it go almost as swift and fast again as I could, so when he 'vas in, I said to 
him, “Well, now, Friday, shall we go to your nation?" He 1 K>ked very dull 
at rnv saying so, which, it seems, w^as because he thought the boat too 
small to go so far. I told him then I had a bigger; so the next day I went to 
the place where the first boat lay which I had made, but which I could 
not get into the water. He said that was big enough; but then, as I had 
taken no care of it, and it had lain two or three and twenty years there, 
the' sun had split and dried it, that it Avas in a manner rotten. Friday told 
me such a boat would do very well and lA^’otild carry “much enough vict- 
ual, drink, bread"; that was his way of talking. 

XJpon the whole, I was by this time so - ed upon my design of going 
over with him to the continent, that I told him we would go and make 
one as big as that, and he should go home in it. He answ’cred not one 
word, but looked very grave and sad. I asked liim what was the matter 
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with him; he asked me again thus, "Why you angry mad with Friday, 
what me done?'* I asked him what he meant; I told him I was not angry 
with him at all. "No angry! no angry!” says he, repeating the words several 
times, "Why send Friday homo away to my nation?** "Why,” says I, '‘^Fri- 
day, did you not say you wished you were there?” "Yes, yes,” says he, 
"wish be both there, no wish Friday there, no Master there.” In a word, 
he 'would not think of going there without me. "I go there, Friday!” says I. 
"Wl^at shall I do there?** He turned very cjuiok upon me at tliis: ‘"ifou do 
great deal mucli good,” says he, "you leach wild mans be good sober 
tame mans; vou tell them know God, pray God, and live new life.** "Alas, 
Friday,** says I, "thou knowest not what thou sayest. I am but an ignorant 
man myself.** ^TTes, yes,” says he, "you teacliee me good, you teaehee them 
good.** "No, no, Friday,” says I, "you shall go w-ithout me, leav’^e me here to 
live by myself, as I did before/* He looked confused again at that word, 
and running to one of the hatchets which he used to wear, he takes it up 
hastily, and gives it to me. "What must T do with this?” says 1 to liim. "You 
take kill Friday,** says he. "What must I kill you for?” said 1 again. He re- 
turns ver^" quick, ‘"'^Vhat you send Friday away for? Take kill Friday, no 
send Friday away.” This he spoke so earnestly that I saw tears stand in 
his eyes. In a word, I so plainly discov»'ered tlie utmost afit'ction in him to 
me, and a firm resolution in him, that I told him then, and often after, that 
I would never send him away from me, if he was willing to stay with me. 

Upon the whole, as I found by all his discourse a settlc'd affection to me, 
and that nothing should part him from n"io, so I found all the foundation 
of his desire to go to his own country was laid in his ardent aflFection to the 
people, and his hopes of my doing them good; a tiling, which as I had no 
notion of myself, so I had not the least thought or intention or de^sire of 
undertaking it. But still I found a strong inclination to my attempting an 
escape, as above, founded on the supposition gathered from the discourse, 
viz., that there were seventeen bearded men there; and therefore, with- 
out any more delay, I went to work with Friday to find out a grc*at tree 
proper to fell, and make a largo piragua or canoe to undertake the voyage. 
There were trees enough in the island to have built a little fleet, not of 
piraguas and canoes, but even of good large vessels. But the main thing 
I looked at was to get one so near the water that w'e might launch it 
when it w^as made, to avoid the mistake I committed at first. 

At last, Friday pitched upon a tree, for I found he knew much better 
than I what kind of wood was fittest for it; nor can I tell, to this day, w^hat 
wood to call the tree we cut down, except that it was very like the tree we 
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call fttstiCy or between tbat and tbe Nicaragua wood, for it was mucH of 
tlie same color and smell. Friday was for burning tbe bollow or cavity of 
tliis tree out, to make it for a boat. But I showed bim how rather to cut it 
out with tools, which after I showed him how to use, he did very handily; 
and in about a month's hard labo^ir, we finished it and made it very hand- 
some, especially when with our axes, which I show-ed Ixim how^ to handle, 
we cut and hewed the outside into the true shape of a boat; after this, 
however, it cost us near a fortnight's time to get her along, as it w^ere, 
inch by inch, upon great rollers into the water. But when she was in, she 
would have carried twenty men with great ease. 

When she was in the water, and though she was so big, it amazed me to 
see with what dexterity and how swift my man Friday w^ould manage 
her, turn her, and paddle her along; so I asked him if he would, and if we 
miglit venture over in her. ^^Yes," he said, '‘lie venture over in her very 
well, though great blow wrind.” However, I had a birther design that he 
knew nothing of, and that was to make a mast and sail, and to fit her with 
an anchor and v.alile. As to a mast, that was easy enough to get; so T 
pitc'hed upon a straight young cedar tree, which I found near the place, 
and wliich there was great plenty of in the island; and I set Friday to 
work to cut it down, and gave him directions how to shape and order it* 
But as to the sail, that was my particular care; I knew I had old sails, or 
rather pieces of old sails, enough; biit as I had had them now t^rventy-six 
years by me and had not been very careful to preserve them, not imagin- 
ing that I should ever have this kind of use for them, I did not doubt but 
tliey were all rotten; and indeed most of them were so; however, I found 
two pieces xvhich appeared pretty good, and with these I went to work, 
and witli a great dt^al of pains, and awkward tedious stitching (you may 
be sure ) for want of needles, I at length made a three-cornered ugly 
thing, like what we call in England a shoulder-of -mutton sail, to go vvuth a 
boom at bottom, and a little short sprit at the top, such as usually our 
ships' long-boats sail with, and such as I best knew how to manage; be- 
cause it was such a one as I had to the boat in which I made my escape 
from Barbary, as related in the first part of my story. 

I was near two months performing this last work, ^az., rigging and fit- 
ting my mast and sails; for I finished tliem very complete, making a small 
stay, and a sail, or foresail to it, to assist, if we should turn to windward; 
and which was more tlian ail, I fixed a rudder to the stern of her, to steer 
with; and though I was but a bungling shipwright, yet as I knew the use- 
fulness and oven necessity of such a thing, I applied myself with so much 
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pains to do it tHat at last I brouglit it to pass, tliougli considering tlio many 
dull contrivances I had for it that failed, I think it cost me almost as much 
labour as making the boat. 

After all this was done too, I had my man Friday to teach as to what 
belonged to the navigation of my boat; for though he knevv^ very w^ell how 
to paddle a canoe, he knew' notliing w^hat belonged to a sail and a rudder, 
and w'as the most amazed w^lien he saw' me work the lioat to and again in 
the sea by the rudder, and how the sail jibed, and fille'd this way or that 
W'ay, as the course we sailed changed; I say, w^hen he saw this, he stood 
like one astonished and amazed, flowever, with a little use I made all these 
things familiar to him; and lie became an export sailor, except that as to the 
compass, I could make him understand very little <if that. On the other 
hand, as there was very little cloudy weather, and seldom or never any fogs 
in those parts, there was the less occasion for a compass, seeing the stars 
w'ere alw'ays to be seen by night and the shore by day, except in the rainy 
seasons, and then nobody cared to stir abroad, either by land or sea. 

I was now' entered on the seven and twentieth year of my eapHvitv in 
this place; though the three last years that I had tliis creature with me 
ought rather to be left out of the aceoiint, my habitation being cjuite of an- 
other kind than in all the rest of the time. I kept the anniversary of my 
landing here w'ith the same thankfulness to God for Ilis mercies as at 
first; and if I had such cause of acknowledgement at first, I had much 
more so now', having such additional testimonies of the care of Provi- 
dence over me, and the great hopes I had of being effect\iallv and 
speedily delivered; for I had an invincible impression upon mv thoughts 
that my deliverance was at hand, and that I should not bo another vcar 
in this place. However, T went on w'ith my Imsbandry, digging, planting, 
fencing, as xisual; I gathered and cured my grapes, and did every neces- 
sary thing, as before. 

The rainy season w'as in the meantime upon me, w'hen I kept more 
w'ithin doors than at other times; so T had stow'ed oiir new' vessel as secure 
as w'e could, bringing her up into the creek, w'here, as I said in the begin- 
ning, I landed my rafts from the ship and, haviling her up to the shore, at 
high-w^ater mark, I made my man Friday dig a little dock, just big enough 
to hold her, and just deep fenough to give her water enough to float in; and 
then W'hen the tide was out, w^e made a strong dam across the end of it, 
to keep the water out; and so she lay dry, as to the tide, from the sea; and 
to keep the rain off, w'e laid a great many boughs of trees so thick that she 
was as well thatched as a house; and thus we waited for the months of 
November and December, in which I designed to make my adventure. 
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TVE MAECXT OUT AGAIISTST THE CANNIEALS 

Wlien the settlod season l>ep;an to come in, as tHe tliouglit of my de- 
sign returned witli the fair weather, I was preparing daily for the voyage; 
aod the first thing I did was to lay hy a certain quantity of provisions, 
hoing the stores for our voyage; and intended, in a week or a fortnight’s 
time, to open the dock and launch oiit our hoat. T was busy one morning 
upon something of this kind, when T c'alled to Friday, and bade him go 
to the sea-shore and see if ho could find a turtle, or tortoise, a thing w'hich 
w^e generally got once a week, for the sake of the eggs as well as the flesh. 
Friday had not been long g<me when he came running back and flew over 
my outer wall, or fence, like one that felt not the ground, or the steps he 
set his feet on; and before I liad time to speak to him, ho cries out to me. 
Master! O Mastc^r! O sorrow! O bad!” “WTiat’s tlie matter, Friday?” 
says 1. ‘""O yonder, there,” says he, “one, two, three canoe! one, two, three!” 
By his ^ f speaking, I concluded there were six; but on inquiry I 

found it was but tlirc^e. ^‘Well, Friday,” says I, *‘do not be frighted”; 
so T heartened him up as w^ell as I could, flowever, I saw^ the poor fellow^ 
was most terribly scared, for nothing ran in his head but that they w'ere 
come to Iciok for him, and would cut him in pic*ees and eat him; and the 
poor fellow trembled so, that I scarce knew what to do with him. I com- 
forted him as w-ell as I could, and told him I was in as much danger as he, 
and that they xvould eat me as w-c'!! as him; **but,” says I, “Friday, we must 
rescflve to fight them; can you fight, Fridav?*'’^ “NIe shoot,” says he, “but 
there come many great number.” “No matter for that,” said I again, “our 
guns will fright them that we do not kill”; so I asked him, w'hether if I 
resolved to defend him, he xvould defend me, and stand by me, and do 
just as I l>ade him. He said, “NIe die w-hen you bid die. Master”; so I vv^ent 
and fetched a good dram of rum, and gave him; for T had been so good a 
husband of my rum, that I had a great deal left. W^hen he had drunk it, 
I made him take the two fowling pieces, v/hich we always carried, and 
load tliem with large sw'an-sliot, as big as small pistol bullets; then I took 
four muskets, and loaded them w^ith tw'o slugs and five small bullets each; 
and my two pistols I loaded with a brace of bullets each. I hung my 
great sword, as usual, naked by my side, and gave Friday his hatchet. 

Wlien I had thus prepared myself, I took my perspective- glass and 
went up to the side of the hill, to see what I could discover; and I found 
quickly, by my glass, that there were one-and-twenty savages, three 
prisoners, and three canoes; and that their whole business seenied to be 
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tlie triumpliant banquet upon these three human bodies ( a barbarous 
feast indeed), but nothing else more than, as I had observed, was usual 
with them* 

I observed also that they were landed, not where they liad done when 
Friday made his escape, but nearer to my creek, where the shore was 
low, and where a thick wood came close almost down to the sea. This, 
with the abhorrence of the inhuman errand these wretches came about, 
filled me with such indignation that I came down again to Friday and 
told him I was resolved to go dowi:i to them, and kill them all; and asked 
him if he would stand by me. He w^as now gotten over his fright, and his 
spirits being a little raised 'with the dram I had given him, he was very 
cheerful* and told me, as before, he would die when I bade die. 

In tliis fit of fury, 1 took first and divided the arms which I had cliarged, 
as before, between us; I gave Friday one pistol to stick in his girdle, and 
tliroe guns upon his shoulder; and I took one pistol, and the other three 
myself; and in this posture we marched out. I took a small bottle of rum 
in my pocket i^uid gave Friday a large bag with more powder and bullet; 
and as to orders, I charged liim to keep close bc»hind me, and not to stir, or 
shoot, or do anything, till I bade him; and in the meantime not to sj^eak 
a word. In tins posture I fetched a compass to my right hand of ne^ar a 
mile, as well to get over the creek, as to get into tlie wood: so tliat 1 
might come within shot of them before I should be discovered, which I 
had seen by my glass it was easy to do. 

While I was making this march, my former thoughts returning, I 
began to abate my resolution; I do not mean that I entertained any fear of 
their number; for as they were naked, unarmed w^r etches, ^tis certain I 
was superior to them; nay, though I had been alone; but it occurred to 
my thoughts what call, w^hat occasion, much less wheat necessity, I was in 
to go and dip my hands in blood, to attack people who had neither done 
or intended me any wrong; who, as to me, were innocent and whose bar- 
barous customs were their own disaster, being in them a token indeed of 
God's having left them, with the other nations of tliat part of the world, to 
such stupidity and to such inhuman courses; l^ut did not call mo to take 
upoia me to bo a judge of their actions, much less an executioneea: of His 
Justice; that whenever He thought fit. He would take the cause into His 
own hands, and by national vengeance punish them as a people for na- 
tional crimes; but that, in the meantime, it was none of my business; that 
it w^as true, Friday might justify it, because he was a declared enemy, and 
in a state of war with those very particular people; and it was lawful for 
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him to attack them; but I could not say the same with respect to me. 
These things were so warmly pressed upon my thoughts all the way as I 
went that I resolved I would only go and place myself near them, that I 
might ol^serve their barbarous feast and that I w^ould act then as God 
should direct; but that unless something offered that was more a call to 
me than yet I knew of, I would not meddle with them. 

With this resolution I entered tlie wood, and, with all possible 
wariness and silence ( Friday follow^ing close at my heels ) I marched till 
I came to the skirt of the wood, on the side which w^as next to them; only 
that one corner of the wood lay betweem me and them; here T called 
softly to Friday, and showing him a great tree, which w^as just at the cor- 
ner of the wood, I bade him go to the tree, and bring me word if he could 
see tliere plainly what they w'ere doing; he did so, and came immediately 
back to me and told me they might be plainly viewed there; that they 
were all about their fire, eating the flesh of one of their prisoners; and that 
another lay bound upon the sand, a little from them, which he said they 
would kill isf 't- and which fired all the very soul within me. He told me it 
was not one of their nation, but one of the bearded men, whom he had told 
me of, that came to their country in the boat. I was filled with horror at the 
vc'ry naming the white bc^arded man, and, going to the tree, I saw 
plainly by my glass a wliite man who lay upon the beach of the sea, 
with his hands and his feet tied w^ith flags, or things like rushes, and that 
he was a European and had clothes on. 

There was another tree, and a little thicket beyond it, about fiftv yards 
nearer to them than the place where I w'as, which, by going a little way 
about, I saw I might come at undiscovered, and that then I should be 
within half shot of them; so I withheld my passion, though I was indeed 
enraged to the highest degree, and going back about twenty paces, I got 
beliind some bushes, wliich held all the w’^ay, till I came to the other tree; 
and then I came to the little ri.sing ground, w-hich gave me a full view of 
them, at the distance of about eighty yards. 

1 had now not a moment to lose; for nineteen of the dreadful wretches 
sat upon the ground, all close huddled together, and had just sent the 
other two to butcher the poor Christian and bring liim, perhaps limb by 
limb, to their fire, and they were stooped down to untie the bands at his 
feet. I tiirned to Friday. “Now, Friday,*' said I, “do as I bid thee.'* Friday 
said he would. “Then, Friday,” says I, “do exactly as you see me do; fail in 
nothing.” So I set down one of the muskets and the fowling piece upon 
tlie grormd, and Friday did the like by his; and with the other musket I 
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took my aim at the savages, hidding him do the like; then asking him if he 
'was ready, he said, “Yes.** ^TThen fire at them,** said I; and the same mo- 
ment I fired also. 

Friday took his aim so mnch better than I that on the side that he shot 
he killed two of them and wonnded three more; and on my side, T killed 
one and 'wonnded tw’O. They were, yon mav he sure, in a drc'adfnl eon- 
sternation; and all of them who were not hnrt jumped up upon their feet, 
hut did not immediately know whieh 'way to run or whieh ^vav to look; for 
they kne'w not from whenee their destruetion eame. Friday kept his eyes 
close upon me, that, as I had hade him, he might observe what T did; so, 
as soon as the first shot was made, I tlirew down the piece, and took up 
the fowling piece, and Friday did the like; he sees me cock and present; he 
did the same again. “Are you ready, Friday?** said T. “Yes,** says he. “Let 
fly, then,** says I, “in the name of Ood!** and with that T fired again among 
the amazed 'wretches, and so did Friday; and as our pieces were now 
loaden with what T called swan-shot, or small pistol hullels, we found onlv 
two drop; bvit so many were wounded that thev ran about veiling and 
screaming like mad creatures, all bloody, and miserably wounded most of 
them; whereof three more fell cpiickly after, though not cpiite dc^ad. 

“Now, Friday,** says T, laying down the discharged pieces and taking uy:> 
the musket, 'wliich was yet loaden, “follow me,** says T, which lie did. w ith 
a great deal of courage; upon whieh I rushed out of the wood and 
sho'wed mvself, and Friday close at my foot; as soon as 1 perceived the*y 
sa'w me, X shouted as loud as I could and bade Friday do so too; and run- 
ning as fast as I could, w-hich, by tlie way, was not very fast, being load<*n 
with arms as I 'was, I made directly to'wards the poor victim, 'who was, as 
I said, lying upon the l>each, or shore, bet%veen the place where* the'v sat 
and the sea; the two butehers, who w^ore just going to w^ork with liim, 
had left him at the surprise of our first fire and fled in a terrible fright to 
the seaside and had jumped into a eanoe, and tliree more of the rest made 
the same 'way; T turned to Fridav and bade bim step forw'ards and fire at 
tbem. He understood me immediately, and running al>oiit forty yards to 
be near tbem, be sbot at them, and 1 thought he had killed them all, for I 
saw them all fall of a heap into the boat; tliougb I saw two of them up 
again quickly. However, lie killed t'W'^o of them and 'v\ ounded tlie third, so 
that he lay down in the bottom of tlie lioat, as if be had l>een dead. 

Wliile my man Friday fired at them, I pulled out my knife and cut the 
flags that bound tbe poor victim; and, loosing bis hands and feet, I lifted 
him up and asked Him in the Portuguese tongue what he was. Ho an- 
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swered in Latin, ^'Cliristianiis”; but was so weak and faint tbat he could 
scarce stand or speak; I took my bottle out of my pocket and gave it him, 
making signs that he should drink, which he did; and I gave him a piece 
of bread, which he ate; then I asked him what countryman he was. And 
he said, ‘*Espagniole”; and being a little recovered, let me know" by all 
the signs he could possibly make how' much he was in my debt for his 
deliverance. ‘^Seignior,** said I, w'ith as much Spanish as I could make up, 
^^'we will talk afterwards, biit w^e must fight now^; if you have any strength 
left, take this pistol and sw'ord and lay about you.^' He took them very 
tliankfiilly, and no sooner had he tlie arms in his hands, but as if they 
had put new vigour into him, he flew upon his murderers like a fury, and 
had cut two of them in pieces in an instant; for the trxith is, as the whole 
was a surprise to them, so the poor creatures were so much frighted w'ith 
the’ noise of cjur pieces that tliey fell down for mere amazement and fear 
and had no more power to attempt their own escape than their flesh had 
to resist our shot; and that was the case of those five that Friday shot at in 
the boat; for as three of them fell with the hurt they received, so the other 
two fell with the fright. 

T k<'pt my piece in my hand still, without firing, being willing to keep 
my charge ready, because I had given the Spaniard my pistol and 
sword; stj I called to Friday and bade him run up to the tree from whence 
vv^e first fired, and fetch the arms which lay tliere that had been dis- 
charge’d, which he did with great ssviftne’ss; and then giving him my 
musket, I sat down myself to load all the rest again, and bade them come 
to me when they wanted. While I was loading these pieces, there hap- 
pf’nod a fierce engagement between the Spaniard and one of the savages, 
who made at him with one of their great wooden swords, the same 
weapon that was to have killed him before, if I liad not prevented it. The 
Spanicird, w^lio w'as as bold and as brav'e as could be imagined, though 
weak, had fought this Indian a good while, and had cut him two great 
wounds on his head; but the savage being a stout lusty fellow, closing in 
with him, had thrown him down, being faint, and was wringing my 
sword out of his hand, when the Spaniard, though undermost, wisely 
quitting the sw'ord, drew the pistol from his girdle, shot the savage 
tlirough the body, and killed him upon the spot, before I, 'who was run- 
ning to help him, could come near him. 

Friday, being now left to his liberty, pursued the flying wretches with 
no weax^on in his hand but his hatchet; and with that he dispatched those 
three, who, as I said before, were wounded at first and fallen, and all the 
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rest tie could come up with; a.nd the Spaniard coming to me for a gun, I 
gave him one of the fowling pieces, w^ith which he pursued two of the 
savages, and w^ounded them both; hut as he was not able to run, they 
both got from him into the wood, where Friday pursued them and killed 
one of them; but the other was too nimble for him; and though he w-as 
wounded, yet had plunged Iximself into the sea, and swam with all liis 
might oflF to those t^'-o who w’ere left in the canoe, which three in the 
canoe, with one w^ounded, w^ho we know^ not whether ho dic'd or no, w^ere 
all that escaped our hands of one-and-tw^enty. The account of the rest is as 
f ollo^vs : 

3 killed at our Frst shot from the tree. 

St killed at the next shot. 

killed by Friday in the boat. 

killed by ditto, of those at first wounded. 

1 kilK'd by ditto in the wood. 

3 killed by the Spaniard. 

4 killed, being found dropped here and there of their wounds, or 

killed by Friday in liis chase of them. 

4 escaped in the boat, whereof one wounded, if not dc'ad. 

izi in all. 

Those tliat svere in the canoe w'orked hard to get out of gun sliest; and 
though Friday made t^vo or three shot at them, I did not find that he hit 
any of tliein. Friday would fain have had me take one of their canoes and 
pursue them; and indeed I was very anxious about their escape, lest, 
carrying the news home to their people, they should come l:>aek pcrliaps 
'with tw’o or three hundred of their canoes and devour us l>y mere multi- 
tude; so I consented to pursue them by sea, and running to one of their 
canoes, I jumped in and bade Friday follows mc'; but wben I w^as in the 
canoe, I 'was surprised to find another poor creature lie tliere alive, bound 
hand and foot, as the Spaniard w'as, for the slaughter, and almost dead 
w'ith fear, not knowing what the matter was; for he had not l>een able to 
look up over the side of the boat, be was tied so bard, neck and lieels, and 
had been tied so long that he had really but little life in bim. 

I immediately cut the twisted flags, or rushes, w^'hich they had hound 
him -with, and -would have helped him up; but he could not stand or 
speak, hvit groaned most piteously, believing, it seems, still tbat lie was 
only unbound in order to be killed. 

When Friday came to him, 1 bade him speak to him and tell him of 
his deliverance, and pulling out my bottle, made him give the poor 
wretch a dram, which, -with the news of his being delivered, revived him. 
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and lie sat up in the boat; but when Friday came to hear him spcalc, and 
looked in liis face, it would have moved anyone to tears, to have seen how 
Friday kissed him, embraced him, hugged him, cried, laughed, holloed, 
jumped about, danced, sang, then cried again, wrung his hands, beat his 
own face and head, and then sang and jumped about again, like a dis- 
tracted creature- It was a good w^hile before I could make him speak to 
me, or tell me w^hat w-as tlie matter; but when he came a little to himself 
he told me that it was his father. 

It is not easy for me to express how- it moved me to see w^hat ecstasy 
and filial affection had 'worked in this poor savage, at the sight of his 
father and of his being delivered from death; nor indeed can I describe 
lialf the extravagances of his affection after this; for he went into the boat 
and out of the boat a great many times. Wdien he 'W’'ent in to him, he 
would sit down by him, open his breast, and hold his father’s head close 
to his bosom, lialf an hour together, to nourish it; then he took his arms 
and ankles, which "w^'cre numbed and stiff with the binding, and chafed 
and rubbed ;1 with his hands; and I, pereewing what the case was, gave 

him some rum out of my bottle to rub them with, which did them a great 
deal of good. 

This action put an end to our pursuit of the canoe 'with the other sav- 
ages, who w^ore no'w gotten almost out of sight; and it v\ as happ^ for us 
that we did not; for it blc'w so hard 'wdtliin two hours after, and before 
thc'v could be gotten a <|uartor of their way, and continued blo\^ ing so 
hard all night, and that from the nortll^vest, wliich w'as against them, that 
I could not suppose their boat could live, or that tliey ever reached to their 
own coast. 

but to return to Friday; he was so busy about his father that I could not 
find in my heart to take him off for some time, but after I tliought lie could 
leav'C him a little, I called him to me, and he came jumping and laugh- 
ing, and pleased to the highest extreme; then I asked him if he had given 
his father any bread. IIc^ shook liis liead and said, ‘*None; \igly dog eat all 
up self.” So I gave him a cake of bread out of a little p-^uch I carried on 
purpose; I also gave him a dram for himself, but he would not taste it but 
carried it to his father. I had in my pocket also t'wo or three bunches of 
my raisins, so I gave him a handful of them for his father. He had no 
sooner given his father these raisins but 1 ,aw him come out of the boat 
and run away, as if he liad been bewitched, he ran at such a rate; for he 
was tlie swiftest fellow of his foot that ever 1 saw; I say, ho ran at such a 
rate that he was out of sight, as it were, in an instant; and though I 
called, and holloed, too, after liim, it was all one, away he went, and in a 
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quarter of an liour I saw liim come back: again, tbougb not so fast as lie 
went; and as be came nearer, I found bis pace was slacker because be bad 
sometbing in bis band. 

Wben be came up to me, I found bo bad been quite borne for an 
eartben jug or pot to bring bis father some fresb water, and tbat be bad 
got two more cakes or loaves of bread. Tbe broad be gave me, but tlie 
water be carried to bis father. However, as I was very thirsty too, I took 
a little sup of it. Xliis water revived bis father more than all tbe rum or 
spirits I had given him, for he was just fainting with tbirst. 

Wben bis father bad drunk, I called to him to know if there was any 
W'ater left; be said “Yes”; and I bade him give it to tbe poor Spaniard, \^^bo 
was in as much want of it as bis father; and I sent one of tbe cakes tbat 
Friday brought to tbe Spaniard too, w'bo was indeed very weak, and was 
reposing himself upon a green place under tbe shade of a tr€?e, and whose 
limbs were also very stiff, and very much swelled with tbe rude band- 
age be bad been tied with. When I saw tbat, upon Friday's coming to 
him wdtb tbe water, be sat up and drank, and took tbe bre^ad and bc'gan 
to eat, I went to him and gave bim a bandful of raisins; be looked up in 
my face svith all the tokens of gratitude and thankfulness tliat could iip- 
pear in any countenance, but w-as so weak, notsvitbstanding be bad so 
exerted himself in tbe fight tbat be could not stand up upon bis fc'ct, be 
tried to do it two or thre^e times, but was really not able', bis ankles were 
so sw^elled and so painful to him; so I bade bim sit still, and caused Fri- 
day to rub bis ankles and bathe them with rum, as be bad done bis 
father's. 

I observed tbe poor affectionate creature, every two minutes or per- 
haps less, all the w'bile be was here, turne'd bis bead about to see if bis fa- 
ther was in tbe same place and posture as be loft bixn sitting; and at last be 
found be was not to be seen; at which be started up, and without speak- 
ing a word, flewr with tbat sw'iftness to bim, tbat one could scarce per- 
ceive bis feet to touch tbe ground as be w^ent. But wben lie came, be only 
found be bad laid himself dowm to ease bis limbs; so Friday came back to 
me presently, and I then spoke to tbe Spaniard to let Friday help liim up 
if be could and lead bim to tbe boat, and then be should carry bim to our 
dwelling, where I w-ould take care of bim. But Friday, a lusty strong 
fellow, took tbe Spaniard quite up upon bis back and carried bim away 
to tbe boat and set bim down softly upon tbe side, or gunnel, of tbe 
canoe, with bis feet in tbe inside of it, and then lifted bim quite in and 
set bim close to bis father, and presently stepping out again, launched the 
boat off, and paddled it along tbe shore faster than I could walk, though 
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tlie wind blew pretty bard too; so be brought tbem botb safe into our 
creek; and leaving tbem in tbe boat, runs away to fetcb tbe otber canoe. 
As be passed me, 1 spoke to bim, and asked bim wbitber be went; be told 
nne, ‘*Go fetcb more boat”; so away be went, like tlie wind; for sure never 
man or borse ran like bim, and he bad tbe other canoe in tbe creek almost 
as soon as I got to it by land; so be w'afted me over, and then w^ent to help 
our new' guests out of the boat, wliicb be did, but they were neither of 
tliem able to w'alk; so that poor Friday knew not what to do. 

To remedy this, 1 went to work in my thought, and calling to Friday to 
bid tlien:i sit down on the l)ank while he came to me, I soon made a kind 
of hand-barrow^ to lay them on, and Fiiday and I can ied them up botb 
togc'thor iipon it between us. But when we got them to the outside of our 
W'all, or fortific-ation, w^e w’ere at a w’-orse loss than before; for it w'as im- 
possible to get tlic*m over, and I w'as resolved not to break it dow'n. So I set 
to w^ork again; and Friday and T, in about two hours* ^ime, made a very 
handsome tent, covered with old sails, and above that with boughs of 
trees, being in tlie space without our outward fence, and between that 
and the grove tjt ^ t:>ung wood w'hich 1 had planted. And here w^e made 
tlic'm twc:> beds of such things as I had, viz., of good rice straw, with 
blank t‘ts laid upon it to lie on, and another to cover them, on each bed. 

Nfy island was now peopled, and I thought myself very rich in subjects; 
and it was a mc'rry leflc'ction, which 1 frer^uently made, how like a king 
T looked. First of all, the whole country was my own mere property, so 
that X had an undoubted right of dominion. Secondly, my people were 
pc'rfeclly subjected. I was absolute h)rd and lasvgiver; tliey all owed their 
lives to n'le, and were ready to lay dowm their lives, if there had been 
occasion of it, fc^r nie. It vv^as remarkable, too, w't* had but three 
sul>j’ects, and they were of three different religions. My man Friday was a 
Protestant, his father wa.s a pagan and a cannibal, and the Spaniard was 
a Papist. Idowever, I allow^cd liberty of conscience tliroughout my domin- 
ions- I3ut tliis is by the way. 

ELAN A VOYAGE TO THE COLONIES OE AIVIERICA 

As soon as I bad secured my two weak rescued prisoners, and given 
them shelter and a place to rest tbem upon, I began to think of making 
some provision for them. And tbe first thing 1 did, I ordered Friday to 
take a yearling goat, betwixt a kid and a goat, out of my particular flock, 
to be killed; when I cut oflF the binder cjuarter, and chopping it into small 
pieces, I set Friday to work to boiling and stewing, and made them a 
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very good disli, I assure you, of flesti and broth, having put some barley 
and rice also into the broth; and as I cooked it without doors, for I n^ade 
no fire within my inner wall, so I carried it all into the new tent; and hav- 
ing set a table there for them, I sat down and ate my o^vn dinner also 
'with them, and, as xvell as I could, clieered tlien^ and encouraged them; 
Friday being my interpreter, especially to his father, and indeed to the 
Spaniard too; for the Spaniard spoke the language of the savages pretty 
'well. 

After w^e had dined, or rather supped, I ordered Friday to take one 
of the canoes, and go and fetch our n^iuskets and other firc'arms, which 
for want of time ^ve had left upon the place of battle; and the nt'xt day 1 
ordered him to go and bury tlie dead bodies ot tlio sa\'ages, which la^■' 
open to the sun, and \vould presently be offensive; and I also ordered him 
to burv the horrid remains of their barl>arous ft'ast, wliic^h 1 knew wc‘rc- 
pretty n:iuch, and xv’^hieh I could not think of doing myself; nav, T could 
not bear to see them, if I went that 'way. All of which he punctuiillv per- 
formed, and defaced the veiy*' appearance of the savages being tht'rc'; 
so that when I went again 1 could scarce know where it was, otlierw jse 
tlian by the corner t:)f the wood pointing to the place. 

I then began to enter into a litth' conv'ersation with my two iit'w siili- 
jects; and first I set P^riday to inc|uire of liis fiither what lie- fhonglit of 
the eseajie of the savages in that canoe, and whether we might c^xpect 
a return of them with a power too great for us to resist. 1 1 is opinion 

was that the savages in the boat nev'er could live out the* sltirin whic li 
blew that night they went off, but must of necessity be drowned or drivt^ii 
south to tliose other shores, w'liere tliey were as sure to l^e devoiirt-d ;ts 
tliey were to be drowned if tliey were cast awiiy; but as to what thev 
would do if they came safe on shore, he said lie knew not; but it vv'iis his 
opinion that they were so dreadfully frighted with the manner ol tlic'ii 
being attacked, the noise and tlie fire, that he iDclioved thc^y would tell 
tlieir people they were all killed by thunder and lightning, not hy the 
hand of man, and that the two which appeared, v^i^^., Friday and me, 
were two heavenly spirits or furies come down to destroy tla'in, iuid not 
men with weapons. This he said he knew, because he ll<^ard tlicm all cry 
out so in their language to one another, for it w^as impossilile to them to 
conceive tliat a man could dart fire and speak thunder and kill at a dis- 
tance without lifting up the hand, as w'as done now. And this old savage 
was in the right; for, as I understood since by other hands, the savages 
never attempted to go over to the i.sland afterwiirds; they were so terrified 
'with the accounts given by tliose four men ( for it seems they did escape 
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tlie son) that tHoy belioved whoever went to that enchanted island 
would he destroyed with fire from the gods. 

This, hcjwever, I knew' not, and therefore w'as under continual appre- 
hensions for a good w'hile, and kept always upon my guard, rne and all 
my army; for as w^e w'ere now^ four of us, I w'ould have ventured upon a 
hundrc-d of them fairly in the open field at any time. 

In a little time, how-ever, no more canoes appearing, the fear of their 
coming w'ore oflF, and I hegan to take my former thoiiglits of a voyage to 
the main into considerjition; being likew'ise assured by Friday's father 
that I might depend upon good usage from their nation on his account, 
if 1 would go- 

but my llioiiglits were a little suspended when I had a serious discourse 
valli the Spaniard, and when I understood tliat there w'cie sixteen more 
of his countrymen and Portuguese, who, liaving been cast away and made 
tlieir escape to that side, lix'cd there at peace indeed with the savages, 
l)ut were* very sore put to it for necessaries, and indeed for life. I asked 
him all the particulars of their voyage, iind found they were a Spanish 
ship bound fiom the liic) de la Plata to Havana, being directed to leave 
tljilr loading th<'re, whicli ^vas cliiefly hides and silver, and to bring back 
wdiat I^uro|iean goods thc*y could meet with there; that they held five 
I*ortugiiC's<‘ sc'ariien on board, w’hoin they took out of another w’reck; tliat 
five cyf tlieir own men \vorc drowned w'hexj the first ship w’as lost, and 
that these escaped through infinite dangers and has^ards, and arrived, 
almost star%'e<l, on the* cannibal coast, where they expected to have been 
dc'^ oi ire'll ev'C'i-y meiment. 

He told me that thc\* had some arms wutli them, bi^t they were per- 
fc'ctly iiselc-ss, for that the^^" had neither powder or balk the washing of 
the sea having spoiled all their poNvder but a little, which they used at 
thc'ir first landing to proNlde themselves some food. 

I asked liim what he tliought w-ould be*eome of them there, and if they 
had formed n<i design of making any eseape. He said they liad many 
consultations about it, liiit that liav^ing neither vessel, or tools to build 
one, or provisions of any kind, their councils always ended in tears and 
clespair. 

I asked him how- he thought they would receive a proposal from me, 
wliieh might tend towards an eseape; and whether, if tliey ^v<*^e all here, 
it miglit not be done. I told liim ^vith i-eedom, I feared mostly their 
treael lery an d ill usage of me, if I put my life in their hands; for that 
gratitude 'was no inhc'rent virtue in the nature of man; nor did men al- 
"ways scj^uare their dealings by the obligations they had received so much 
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as they did by the advantages they expected. I told him it Avould be very 
bard that I should be the instrument of their deliverance and that they 
should after^wards malce me their prisoner in New Spain, w^here an Eng- 
lishman was certain to be made a sacrifice, what necessity or what acci- 
dent soever brought him thither. And that I had rather be delivered up 
to the savages and be devoured alive tlian fall into the merciless claws of 
the priests and be carried into the Incpiisition. I added that otherw^ise 
I was persuaded, if they were all here, we might, with so many hands, 
build a baric large enough to carry xis all away, either to Brair^.il soiitliward, 
or to the islands or Spanish coast nortliward. But that if in rec|uital they 
should, when I had put weapons into their hands, carry me by force 
among their own people, I might be ill used for my Icindness to them, 
and make my case worse than it was before. 

lie answ'ered with a great deal of candour and ingenuity that tlieir 
condition w^as so miserable, and they xvere so sensil^le of it, tliat he l>e- 
lieved they would abhor the thought of using any man unkindly that 
should contribute to their deliverance; and that, if I pleased, he w'ould 
go to them with the old man and discourse w’itli them abotit it, and rt'turn 
again and bring me their answer. That he would make conditions with 
them upon their solemn oath, that thew sfiould be absolutely under my 
leading, as their commander and captain; and tliat tlicy should swear 
upon the Holy Sacraments and the Oospel to l>e true to me and to go to 
such Christian country as that 1 should agree to, and no others and to be 
directed Avholly and absolutely by my orders, till they w^ere landed safely 
in such country as I intendeef; and tliat he Avould bring a contract from 
them, under their hands, for that purpose. 

Then lie told me he would first .sw'ear to me himself that he w-ould 
never stir from me as long as he lived, till I gave liim orders; and that 
he Avould take my side to the last drop of his blood, if tliere should hap- 
pen the least breach of faith among his countryrnen. 

He told me they were all of them very civil honest men, and they w^ere 
under the greatest distress imaginable, having neither weapons or 
clothes, nor any food, but at the mercy and discretion of the savages; out 
of all hopes of ever returning to their ow-n country; and that he was sure, 
if I w-ould undertake their relief, they would live and die by me. 
fThe SparviciTcl orui Frideiy^s father sail to tho rruiinland,^ 

W'E QXJELH. A MUTINY 

It "was no less than eight days I had waited for them, when a strange 
and unforeseen accident intervened, of which the like has not perhaps 
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been beard in history. I was fast asleep in my hntch one morning, w'hen 
my man Friday came running in to me and called aloud, “Master, mas- 
ter, they are come, they are come!** 

I jumped up, and regardless of danger I went out, as soon as I could 
get my clothes on, through my little grove, which, by the way, was by 
this time grown to bo a very thiclc wood; I say, regardless of danger, I 
went without my arms, which was not my custom to do. But I was sur- 
prised when, turning my eyes to the sea, I presently saw a boat at about 
a Ic'ague and halP s distance, standing in for the shore, with a shoulder-of- 
m\itton sail, as they call it, and the wind blowing pretty fair to bring them 
in; also I observed presently that they did not come from that side which 
the shore lay on, but from the soiithermost end of the island. Upon this 
I called Friday in, and bid him lie close, for these xvere not the people 
w'e loolced for, and that we miglit not Icnow' yet whether they w'ere friends 
or eneniies- 

Tn the next place, T went in to fetch my perspective-glass, to see w^'hat 
I cciiild mabe of tliem; and having lalcen the ladde'r out, T climbed \ip to 
the top of the hill, as T used to do 'when I 'was apprehensive of anything, 
and to talce my view the plainer withc^iit being discovered. 

I had scarce set mv foot on the hill, when mv eye ainly discovered 
a ship lying at an anchor at al>out two leagues and a halPs distance from 
me, south-southeast, but not above a league and a half from the shore. 
By my observation it appeared plainly to be an English ship, and the 
boat appeare<l to be an English long-boat. 

I cannot express the confusion I was in, though the joy of seeing a ship, 
and one w'hom T had reason to believe was n^ianned by r’^^v own country- 
men, and consec^uentl V friends, was such as I cannot dt scribe; but yet I 
had some secret doubts liung about me, T cannot tell from whence they 
came, bidding me beep upon my guard. In the first place, it occurred to 
mo to consider -what business an English ship could have in that part of 
the w'orld, since it was not the ^way to or from any part of the %vorld where 
the English had any traffic; and X Icnew there had been no storms to 
drive them in there, as in distress; and that if they svere English really, 
it "was most prol'jalile that they were here upon no good design; and that 
I had better continue as I w^as than fall into the hands of thieves and 
murderers. 

Let no man despise the secret hints and notices of danger, ’\^»'hich 
sometimes are given him, "when he may thinlc there is no possibility of 
its being real. Tliat such hints and notices are given us, I believe few that 
have made any observations of things can deny; that they are certain dis- 
coveries of an invisible 'world, and a converse of spirits, \ve cannot doubt; 
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anc3 if tlio tendency of them seems to be to warn ns of clangor, why should 
w^o not s^^ppose they are from some frioiiidly agent (whether snpreme, or 
inferior and subordinate, is not the cjnestion ) and that they are given 
for onr good? 

The present cjuestion abundantly confirms me in the justice of this 
reasoning; for had I not been made caTitious by this secret admonition, 
come it from whence it will, I had been undone inevitably, and in a far 
worse condition than before, as you will sec presently. 

I had not kept myself long in this posture but I saw tlie boat draw near 
the shore, as if tliey looked for a creek to tlirust in at for tlie c'ouvc^nienee 
of landing; however, as they did not come cjuite far enc^ugh, they did not 
see the little inlet where I formerly landed my rafts, l^ut ran their boat 
on shore upon the beach, at about half a mile from me, wliieh was very 
happy for me; for otherwise they w^ould have landed just, as I may say, 
at my dc:>or, and w-ould soon have beaten n:ie out of my castle and perhaps 
have plundered me of all I had. 

Wn:ien they were on shore, I w^as fully satisfied that they were English- 
men, at least most of them; one or two I thought were Dutch, but it did 
not prove' so. There were in all eleven men, wliereof three of thc'm, I 
found, were unarmed, and, as I thought, bound; and when tlic' first four 
or five of them were jumped on shore, they tc^ok those three out of the 
boat as prisoners. One of the three I could perceive using the most pas- 
sionate gestures of entreaty, afHiction, and despair, even to a kind of ex- 
travagance; the other two, I could perceive, liftc'd up their liands some- 
times, and appeared concerned indeed, but not to such a degree as the 
first. 

I was perfectly confounded at the sight, and knexv not what the 
meaning of it should be. Friday called out to me in English, as xvc-ll as he 
could, ‘‘‘O mastc'rl you see Englisli mans eat prisoner as well as savage 
mans.” *AVhy,” says I, "Friday, do you think tliey are a-going to oat tliem 
then?'^ "Yes,” says Friday, "they will eat them.” "No, no,” says I, "Friday, 
I am afraid they will murder them, indeed, but you may be sure they 
will not eat them.” 

All this w’hile I had no thought of w^hat the matter really was, but stood 
trembling w'ith the horror of the sight, expecting every moment when 
the three prisoners should be killed; nay, once I saw one of the villains 
lift up his arm with a great cutlass (as the seamen call it), or sword, to 
strike one of tine poor men; and I expected to see him fall every moment, 
at w'hich all the blood in my body seemed to run chill in my veins. 

I wished heartily now for my Spaniard, and the savage that was gone 
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Ilim; or that I liixcl any vv^ay to Havo come uncliscoverecJ 'within shot 
of them, that I might have resouiecl the three men; for I saw no firearms 
they had among them; hot it fell oxit to my mind another way. 

-AJ^ter I had observed the outrageous usage of the three men by the 
insolent seamen, T observed the fellows run scattering about the land, 
Rs if they ^vanted to see the country. I observed that the throe other men 
had liberty to go also where they pleased; but they sat down all three 
upon the ground, very pensive, and loolvod lilce men in despair. 

Tliis put me in mind of the first time wlien I came on shore, and began 
to look aboxit me, how I gave myself over for lost, how' wildly I looked 
round mo, w^hat dreadfxil apprehensions I had, and how I lodge3d in the 
tree all night for fear of bc^ing devoured by w^ild beasts. 

As I know noticing that night of the supply I w^as to receive by the 
provident ial driving of the ship nearer the land by the storms and tide, 
by wliieh I have since been so long noxirished and si,pported; so these 
tlirc'e poor desolate men knew nothing how certain of deliverance and 
sxij:>ply they were, how near it was to tliem, and how' effectually and 
really thc'v wc^i e in a condition of safety at tlie same time that they 
th<xxiglit thernse'h^es lost and their case desperiite. 

So little do we sc^e before us in tlie w'orld, and so much reason have 
we to dc'px'ud cheerfully upc^n the great NIaker eff the w^orld, that He does 
not loa\'e His c'leaturc's so iil^solutely destitute but that in the worst cir- 
cumstances they have always something tc:> be thankful for, and some- 
tinnes arc* nc*aror their deliverance than they imagine; nay, are even 
bre^ught to thc'ir dc^livr^rance by the means by w'^hich they seem to be 
brought to their destruction. 

It was just at the top of high w'^ater 'when these pcopl'^ x^ame on shore, 
and while partly they stood parleying with the prisoners they brought, 
and partly whiles they rarnblc^d about to see what kind of a place they 
W'ere in, they had carelessh' stayed till the tide w’as spent, and the w^ater 
was ebbe^d considerably away, leaving their boat aground. 

Tliey bad Ic'ft tw'O mc’‘n in the bc'>at, 'who, as I fecund afterwards, ha'ving 
drunk a little too much brandy, fell aslet-p; bo\vever, one of tbem wak- 
ing soonc3r than the other, and finding tlie boat too fast aground for him 
to stir it, hedlexed for the rest, who were straggling about, upon which 
they all soon came to the l^oat; bixt it was nast all their strength to launch 
her, the boat being v^ery hc*avy, and the sliore on that side being a soft 
oo:^y sand, almost like a c][uicksand. 

In this condition, like true seamen, who are perhaj 5 s the least of all 
mankind given to forethought, they gave it over, and away tliey strolled 
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about the country again; and I Iieard one of them say aloud to another 
(calling tliem off fr<3in the boat), *‘\Vhy, let her alone. Jack, can’t ye? 
she’ll float next tide”; by which I was billy confirmed in the main in- 
quiry of what countrymen they were. 

All this while I kept myself v’cry close, not once d;iring to stir out of 
my caslle, any farther than to my ]^>lxice of obserx'^ation near tlie tcj]:> of 
the hill; and very glad 1 w^as to think hc^xv well it x\’as fortified. T knew 
it was no less than ten hours before tlie lioat c<iiild be on float agiiin, and 
by that time it would be dark, and I might be at more liberty to see llieir 
motions, and to hear tlieir disc*onrse, if they had any. 

In the meantime 1 fitted myself up for a l>attle, as b<'f('>re; thc:)ugh with 
more c;iution, knoxx'ing I had to do with another kind of t'neniv than 1 
had at first. I ordered h’riday also, whi^m 1 had inadi' an excellent marks- 
man with his gun, to load himself w'ith arms. I took mx'self tw^'o fow'ling 
pieces, and I gave him three muskc'ts, my figure, ind<*c'd, was x'<*ry fiia ce; 

I had mv formidable goatskin coat on, w'ith tht^ grt'at cap T h;i\-e men- 
tioned, a naked sw’ord by my side, txx^o pistols in my belt, and li gun 
upon eiich shoulder. 

It was mv design, as I sai<l al'>ove, not to have mjide any ;it tempi till 
it was dark, but about two o’clf:)ck, being the h(‘at of ihc' day, I foiirid 
that, in short, they x% c^rc^ all gc:>ne stiaggling into tlie xvoods anti, iis T 
thriiight, were laid down to sleep. Tlie three poor distr(‘ssed nitai, too 
anxious for their condition to get any slee|i, were, how't'ver, st'^-tlown un- 
der tlie sht^lter of a great tree, at about a tjuarter of a mile from me, ;ind, 
as I thought, out of sight of 'any of the rest. 

b^pr>n tliis I resol v'ed to discox^t'r myself to tht^m iind It'arn som<'t liing 
of their condition. Immediatc‘ly I marclied in the figure' as abox't*, my 
man Friday at a good distance bi*hinel me, as ft^rmidable for his arms 
as I, f)ut not making <|uite so staring a spc^ctre-l ikt** figure* as T did. 

I came as near them un<l iscoverc'd as 1 could, iind th^m bc^forc' tiny of 
them saw me, I called aloud to the-m in Sp^misli, “Wliat are y<', gentle- 
men r 

They started up at the nc:)ise, but xv^ere ten times more confounded 
when tliey saw me, and the uncouth figure thiit I niiide. Tlic'y made no 
ansxver at all, but I thought I perceived them just going to fly from me, 
when I spoke to them in Knglish; “Gentlemen,” said I, “do rifit bc' sur- 
prised at me; perhetps you may have a friend near yon when y<^>ii did not 
expect it.” “lie must be sent directly from Heaven tlien,” said one of 
tliem very gravelly to mo, and pulling off bis bat at tlie same time to me, 
“for our condition is past tbe help of man.” “All help is from Ili^aven, .sir,” 
said I. “But can you put a stranger in the way how to help you, for you 
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sec*m to mo to bo iri somo groat clistross? X saw you w'bon you landocX, 
and wliou you seomod to make applicatioris to tbo brutes tbat oamo with 
you, I saw one of them lift up his sword to kill you.” 

The poor man, with tears rxinning down his faee, and trembling, look- 
ing like one astonished, returned, “Am T talking to Ood, or manl Is it a 
real man, or an angc‘1!” “I3e in no fc-ar about that, sir,” said I; “if God had 
sent an angel to relieve you, he* would have come l:>etter clothed, and 
armed after another mannc'r than you see me in; pray lay aside your 
fears; T am a man, an Knglisliman, and disposed to assist you, you see; 
I liave one servant only; we have arms and ammunition; tell us freely, 
can we serve your* Wliat is your caseP” 

“CXur ciisc*,”* said he, “sir, is too long to tell voxi, while our murderers 

are so ne;ir; l^ut in short, sir, T was C'ommander of that ship; my men have 
mutinic'd against me, they liave been hardlv ]:>revailed on not to murder 
me, and at last have set me on shore in this desolate place, w^ith these 
tv''<3 mc'n with me, one rny mate, the other a passenger, where 'we ex- 
pected to parish, l^c'lieving the place to be uninhabited, and know not 

yc'T w'liat to think of it.” 

“Wlit'rc' arc' those' brutes, 'S’'our enemic's?” said T. “I3o vou know' w’-here 
thev iiri' goiic'**^” “Thc'rc' thev lie, sir,” said he, pointing to a thicket of trees; 
“mv hf'art tremble's for fc^sir thc'y have' seen us and heard you speak; if 
the\' hn\'e, thc'\' will ec'rtainly murdc'r us all.” 

^‘Ila\'C' thc'v an\' firearms?” said I. He ansv^^'ered they had onlv two 
piece's, and one whic'h tlie^’ left in the boat. “Wc'll thc'n,” said I, “leave 
tli<' rc'st to mc', T sc'c thev are all aslc'c'p, it is an c'asv' thing to kill them 
all; but shall v\"e ratlier take the'm prisoners'^’"’ Hc' told me there were tw'o 
dc'speratc' villains among them that it xvas scarce' safe to dioxv any mercy 
t<i; but if thev were sec'ured. he lic'lievc'd all the rc'st xvould return to their 
dut\'- 1 asked him w’hicli tliev wc're. Tlc' told me he could not at that dis- 
tanc't' dt'scribc' thc'm, but he vw'^ould obey m\’' orders in an\'thing I vv’ould 
direc't. “W'c'll,” sa\'s T, “let us retrc'at out of their view or hearing, lest 
thev awake, and we wall resolve' further”; so the'y v/illingly went back 
w'illi me, till the' w^'oe^ds covc'rc'd us from the'm. 

“T^e^ok you, sir,” said I, “if I x^c'nture upon your deliverance, are you 
willing to make tw^o ce:>ndit ions with me?” ITc' anticipatc'd mv proposals 
bv tc'lling mc' that lioth he' and th<' ship, recox'c'red, should l>e wholly 
dirc'ctc'd and commanded bv me in e'very thing; and if the ship was not 
rec'overed, he would live :\nd die' 'with me in wdiat part of the w^orld so- 
evc'r T would send him: and the' tw'’e:> other men said the same. 

“We'll,” says T, “mv c onditie^ms are* l>ut tw-e^. i. Tliat while you stav on this 
island with me, you will not prc'tend to any authority here; and if I put 
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£trms into yonr hands, yon xvill upon all occasions give them up to me 
and do no prejudice to me or mine upon tills island^ and in the mean- 
time, be governed by my orders. 

That if the ship is or may be recovered, you will carry me and my 
man to England passage-free." 

He gave me all the assurances that the invention and faith of man 
could devise that he w'ould comply with these most reasonable demands, 
and besides w^ould owe his life to me and acknowledge it upon all oc- 
casions as long as he lived. 

"Well then," said T, "here are three muskets for you, with pow^der and 
ball; tell me next w^hat you think is proper to be done." He showed all 
the testimony of his gratitude that he w^as able, but offered to be 'wholly 
guided by me. I told him I thought it 'was hard venturing anything; but 
the best method I could think of 'was to fire upon them at once, as they 
lay; and if any 'was not killed at the first volley, and oflFered to submit, 
'we might save them, and so put it wholly upon God's Trovidence to 
direct the shot. 

He said very modestly that he w’as loath to kill them, if he could help 
it, but that those tw-o 'were incorrigible 'villains and had been the authors 
of all the mutiny in the ship, and if they escaped, we should be undone 
stiU; for they 'would go on board and bring the whole ship's company, 
and destroy us all. "Well then," says I, "necessity legitimates my advice; 
for it is the only 'way to save our lives." How^ever, seeing him still caiitious 
of shedding blood, I told him they should go themselves, and manage as 
they found convenient . 

In the middle of this discourse 'we heard some of them a'wako, and 
soon after, 'we sa'w two of them on their feet. I asked him if either of 
therm 'were of the men who he had said 'were the heads of the mutiny. 
He said, "No," "Well then," said I, "you may let them escape; and Pro'vi- 
dence seems to have 'wakened them on purpose to save themselves. 
Now," says I, "if the rest escape you, it is your fault." 

Animated with this, he took the musket I had given him in his hand, 
and a pistol in his belt, and his tw'o comrades 'with him, -with each man 
a piece in his hand. The two men who were 'with him, going first, made 
some noise, at which one of the seamen, who was awake, turned about, 
and seeing them coming cried out to the rest; but it was too late then, for 
the moment he cried out they fired; I mean the two men, the captain 
wisely reserving his own piece. They bad so w'ell aimed their shot at 
the men they knew that one of them was killed on the spot, and the other 
very much 'wounded; but not being dead, he started up upon his feet, 
and called eagerly for help to the other; but the captain, stepping to him. 
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told tiirri 'twas too lato to cry for Help, lie sHoiilcl call upon God to for- 
givc liis 'villaiiiy, and witH tfiiit word Icnoclvcd Him dcjwn w^itli tHe stoclc 
of His miislcct, so tHat lie never spoWt* more. Tlic*re were llireo more in 
tHo company, and one of tHc^m was also sli^litly wounded, l^y tliis time 
I v\^as come; iind vs'^ln'n tlic'y sii\v tHeir dimmer, iind tHat it Avas in vain to 
resi.st, tliey Hc'^ged for mercy. Tlif^ captain told tliein lie w^onld spare 
tlic^ir livc's, if tHey won Id ve Him any assurance of tlieir aHHc^rrc'nce of 
tHe trciiclic'ry they li.id liecm i^niltv of, and woiild sw<*ar to faitHfnl to 

Him in recovering tlie sHi]:> and aftc*rw<irds in carr\ino; hc*r Hack to Ja- 
iTiiiicii, from w'Hc^ncc' tliey canic'. Tli< y ^av t* Him all tlic* prote^stations of 
tHeir sincerity tliat c-onld He* dc'sii c*d, and He was willing to Ht*lic*ve tHeni, 
and spare tHt'ir lives, wHicli I was not ie^ainst, only I ol:>li^ed liiin to 
kcc'p t]ic*m lioimd liand and foot wHile tHev were upon tHt* island. 

^^’^HiH* iHis was dciiiis;- I sc'iit H'*ri<lay \A'itH tlie captain’s mate to tHe Hoat, 
witli ordc'is to secure H<‘r and Hrinij!: aw itA tlie o.irs an ^ sail, wliic H tHi'v 
did, jnj<l Ha ^md Hy, tHri*i' strai^t?;lin mc'ii, tHat w c^re f"Hci]:)pi1\^ for tlic'in) 
partcvl from tlic* rc-.st, came* Hack upon la*iirinc^ flic* o;iins firc^d, and sec^incx 
tlic'ir c‘iiptiiin, w Ho l>c*forc* AViis tH<*ir ]Ari si na'r, now fHca’r com pic-ror, tlicv 
SI ilii n i 1 1 c'd t<i He* Hound alsc^, iind so oni a ic torA' w <^is c*i:>inplf 't c*. 

It noAA ri'iiuiinc'd tlial iHc'* captiiin and 1 slionHl iij<|iiirc' intcj one an- 
otla'i’s t irca n nstnnr'f's 1 H< u;an first, ancl tt>ld Him iiiA’ aa Hole liistoiA^. aa Hie H 
lie Ht*-ard A\atH an atte*nti<in ew <*n to jiiiiii/enient; ancl piirtici il ail a at tlie* 
w«mde'rliil manner of niA’ Ht*intr fiiriiisHe-d aa itli pioAasions and ammimi- 
tion; and, in<l<*<'d, as mA st«.>rA is <i AA’Hf^le* C'ol]c*c*t ioi 1 t)f av oncH*i’s, it ciHc"ctc*d 
Him de*t*]>lA’; Hut aa'Ii^^ii lie* re'il<*ete*d liom llu^nc'c* n]>on liimself, and Hoav 
J si*eme'd to liaA t* Ht e'ri pi c'sc^t a e-d tHt'ie on ]^in pose to '-.w e- Hi'> life, tHe 
tc*ars ran dtwsn His aiiil lu* eoiiKl not spt*.ik aa^c^oJ more. 

C7rtiAi7«^’,s^ /ie'//>, //le* ccy/^/c/i/i <’/ic/s* t/i€’ 77ii4t i ny 

si^i:i^F: titf: stirr 

It neiAA*^ occiiire^d to me* tHat tHe* time* of oiir deliA e*rance AV'as come, and 
lliat it AA onld He a most c*asA’ tliincr to }>rin<^ tH^.*se* te*lloAAs in tci He He*arty 
in gt'ttin^ possc'ssic^n of tH<* sHiji; so T ietiie*d in tHe* d*iik fre^ni tHt*m, tHat 
tlic*y inij^Ht not se^e* AA'H«.it kind of a ^oa e*i nor tlie*A' liacl, and ealled tlie 
captain to me; A\'He*n I ealTe'd, a.s ;it a ^ooe^ distanc'e, one* of tl*,* ine^n AA^as 
ordcTC'd te:> spc'ak again and say to tHe captain, “Caiptain, tHe* commander 
calls for yon’’; and presc*ntly tHe* c*a|3tain replie'd. ‘‘Tell Hi.s exee*llenc*y, 
I am jnst a-C'oming.” "HHis n'lore* pe*rfe*c'tly ainnsed tHe'in, and tHcA’ all l>e- 
lieved tHat tlie:; coinmande*r AV’iis jnst Iaa" A\“itH liis fifty inc*ii. 

Upon tlie c'aptain’s connirig to me, 1 told Him iny projc*et for seizing 
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tlie stiip, wliieh he liked of wonderfully well, and resolved to put it in 
exooiition the next moming. 

But in order to execute it w-ith more art, and seeurity of suceess, I 
told him we must divide the prisoners, and that he should go and take 
Atkins and two more of the worst of them, and send them pinioned to 
the eave where the others lay. Tliis was committed to Friday and the 
two men who came on shore with the captain. 

They conveye'd them to the cave, as to a prison; and it was indeed a 
dismal place, especially to men in their condition. 

The other T ordered to my hower, as I called it, of which T have given 
a fiill description; anil as it was fenced in, and thev pinioned, the pliice 
Wiis secure enough, considering thew weie upon their hehaviour. 

To these in the morning T sent the captain, who wjis to entc'r into a 
parley with them, in a vv'ord, to trv tliem, and tell me, whether lit* thf:)iight 
they might he trusted or no, to go on hoard and surprise thc' shi]'> Ho 
talked to them of the injury done him, of the condition thtw \\'ert' hrc:>ught 
to; and tliat though the governor had given theni rpiartt'r for their livc's, 
as to the present action, yet that if thev vv’^ere sc'nt ti^ Fngland, they 
would all ho hanged in chains, to he sure; hut that if thc^y would jr>in in 
so just an attempt as to recov'er the ship, he would hav^e the governor's 
engagement for their parchm. 

Anyone may guess how readily sucli a proposal would ho accepted hy 
men in tlie'ir condition; they fell dovvm on their knees to the captain and 
promised with the deepest imprecations that thev' would he faithful to 
him to the last drop, and tliat thc'v should ovv^e their lives to him and 
would go with him all over the vv^orld, tliat thc-y would own him for a fa- 
ther to them as long as they lived. 

^'Well," says the captain, "‘‘I must go and toll the governor what you 
say, and sec what I can do to hring him to const^*nt to it.'’ So he liroiight 
me an account of the temper he found them in; and that he verily he- 
lieved they would he faithfiil. 

However, that we might he very .seciire, I told him he should go hack 
again and choo.se out five of them, and tell tliem they might st^e that 
he did not want men; that he would take out those five to he his a.s.sist- 
ants, and that the governor would keep the other two and the three 
that w-ere sent prisoners to the castle ( my cave ) as hostages, for 
the fidelity of those five; and that if they proved unfaithful in the exe- 
cution, the five hostages should be hanged in chains alive upon the 
shore. 

This looked severe, and convinced them that the governor was in ear- 
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nest; however, they ha . <3 no way loft them hut to accept it; and it w^as now" 
hiisiness of the prisoners, as much as of the captain, to persuade the 
other five to do their duty. 

Oiir stronp^th w'as now- thus ordered for the expedition, x. Tlie cap- 
tain, his mate, and passenpjer. 12. Then the two prisoners of the first G;ang, 
to whom, having th<*ir characters from the captain, I had given their 
liberty, and trusted them w'ilh arms. 3. The other two, whom I had Icept 
fill nc:>w^ in my how^er, pinioned; hut, upon the captain's motion, had now 
rc'leased. Ttiese fiv'c released at last. So that the'v w'cre tw'clve in all, 
besides five w^e Icept prisonc^rs in tlie cave, and tlie two hostages. 

T aslced the captain if he xvas xvilling to v’'enture with these hands on 
hoard the ship; fc^r as for me and mv mitn Fridav, 1 did not thinlc it xvas 
proper for us to stir, hjiving Severn men left behind, and it was employ- 
ment onougli for us to Icc'cp them asunder, and supply them wxth 
vief iials. 

As to the five in the cave, I resolved to keep them fast; hut Friday went 
in twice a da'*” to thcMu, to suj'^ply them \\atli necessaries; and I made the 
othcT two carry provisions to a certain distance, where Friday was to 
takt^ it. 

When I showed mysc'lf to the two hostagi's, it w^as w-ith the captain, 
wlio told tlieni T w-as the person the governor had ordered to look after 
thc*m, and that it was the go\'"ernor's pi easure thc'v should not stir any- 
W'ht^re l^ut by inv dirc^ctif^n; that if thc'v did, thev should l>e fetched into 
thc“ castle, and he laid in irons; so that as we never suffered them to see 
mo as govt'rnt^r, so 1 nc:>w aj:>peared as anothc*r person, and spoke of the 
govcrn<">r, the garrison, the' castle, and the like, upon occasions. 

’'Ilie captain now*- had no difficulty hc'fore him, hut to furnish his 
two l'>oats, stop the hi c'ach of one, and man them. Me made his passenger 
captain of one, w'ith four cither men; and himself and liis mate and five 
more w'C'nt in the* other. And they contrived their business very well, 
for thc'v came up to th<^' ship about midnight. As soon as they came watliin 
call of the ship, he made hohinson hail them and tell them they had 
brought off the men and the boat, but that it xvas a Ic^ng time before they 
had found them, and the like; holding tliem in a chat till they came to 
the ship's side; when the ca]^tain and the mate, entering first w'lth their 
arms, imnit'diately knocked downx the second mate and carpt_ntcr with 
the l>utt-end of their muskets. Being very faithfully seconded by their 
men, they secured all the rest tliat w^ere upon the main and quarter 
decks and began to fasten the hatches to keep them down who w'cre 
below, when the other boat and their men, entering at the fore chains. 
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secore^d tlio foreoastle of the ship and the scuttle which xvent down into 
the cook room, making three men they found tliere prisoners. 

When this was done, and all safe upon deck, the captain ordered 
the mate with three men to hroak into the roiindhonse, w^here the new 
rebel captain lay, and having taken the alarm, A-vas gottc'n xip, and 'with 
t^vo men and a boy had gotten firearms in their hands; and when the 
mate with a crow split open the door, the new captain and liis men fired 
boldly among them and wonnded the mate 'with a musket l^all, ^vhich 
broke his arm, and 'wounded t'wo more of tlie men, l>iit killed nobody. 

The mate, calling for help, rushed, ho'wever, into the roundhouse, 
w^ounded as he xvas, and w’ith his pistol shot the ne'w captiiin through the 
head, the bullet entering at his moiith, and came o^it again behind one 
of his ears, so that he never spoke a 'word, upon 'which tlie rest yielded, 
and the ship \^’’as taken effectually, x^^'ithout any more li\'es lost. 

As soon as the ship 'was thus secured, the* captain ordc^red st'ven guns 
to be fired, which was the signal agreed upon with me, to give* me 
notice of his success, w^hich you may be sure X was very gl;id to hear, 
ha'ving sat watcXiing upon the shore for it till near two of the clock in 
the morning. 

Ilavang thus hoard the signal plainly, X laid me do'vvn, and it having 
been a day of great fatigue to me, X sle'pt very sound, till X -vv as somt'thing 
surprised with the noise of a gun; and presently starting up, I hejird a 
man call me by the name of ‘‘Governor, Govc'rnor,^' and presently I knc"vv 
the captain's voice, 'when, climbing up to the top of the hill, tliere ho 
stood, and pointing to the ship, he embraced me in his arms. “Xfy dc^ar 
friend and deliverer,” says he, “tXiere's your ship, for she is all \ ours, 
and so are we and all tXiat belong to her.” X cast my eyes to thf^ ship, and 
there she rode 'within little more than half a mile of the shore, for they 
had sveighed her anchor as soon as they svere mastc^rs of hc'r, and the 
'weather being fair, had brought her to an anchor just against the mouth 
of the little creek; and the tide being up, the* C'aptain had brought the 
pinnace in near the place 'where I first landed niy rafts, and so landed 
just at my door. 

X -was at first ready to sink do’wn 'with the surprise. I^or X saw my de- 
liverance indeed visibly put into my hands, all tilings c'asy, and a largo 
ship just ready to can-y me away whither I pleased to go. At first, for 
some time, X 'was not able to ans'W'cr Him ont* 'word; l>ul as he had taken 
ine in his arms, I held fast by Him or I should have fallen to tlie ground. 

Xde perceived the surprise, and immediately pulls a bottle out of Iiis 
pocket, and gave me a dram of cordial, w^hicb ho had brought on purpose 
for me; after I drank it, X sat down upon the ground; and though it 
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brouglit me to myself, yet it was a good while before I could speak a 
word to liim. 

All tliis wHilo tlie? j^oor mari was in as great an ecstasy as I, only not 
under any surprise, as T was; and He said a tHonsand kind tender things 
to compose me and Hring me to myself; but sucH was the flood 
of joy in my breast tliat it put all my spirits into confusion; at last it broke 
out into tears, «tnd in a little wliile after I recovered my speecli. 

Tlien I toc:>k my turn and eml^raced Him as my deliv'crer, and Ave re- 
joic*ed togc'tlier. I told Him 1 lofjked upon liim as a man sent from Heaven 
to deliv<‘r i¥ie, and tliat tlie wHole tiansaetion seemed to be a oHain of 
W''oiid('rs; tH;it siieli tilings as these w^ere tlie testimonies we Had of a 
secret liiind of l^r<3vidc*nc‘e govc'rning the wc^rld. and an evidence that 
tli€* c-yc^'s of iin iiifiiiite l^ow^c'r could search into the remotest corner of 
tin' world, and send Help to tlie miserable whenever He pleased. 

1 loigcit nfil to lift up my Hc'art in thankfulness to Tleavcm; and w^hat 
lii'axt <*ould forbear to bk'ss Him, %vHo had not only in a miraeulous n^ian- 
iier pro\idc‘d for one in such a wildc'rnc^ss and in such a desolate condi- 
tion. but from whom ever^^ deliv'^erance must alwa\'s be aeknowlc'dged to 
proc'tu'cl ! 

\^"}|en hiicl talked a wliilc^, the captain told me he had brought me 

sonic' little rc'f rc'shint-iit , sucli as the ship aflc:)rded, and such as the 
v^’rc'tcl u's that had bc-t'n so long his masters had not plundered him of. 
Upi>n this lic' c'allt'd aloud to the hfiat, and bade his men bring tbe things 
asliorc' that were- for the' governor; and indexed it was a presemt, as if I 
had bt'c'ii OTIC', not that Nvas to be c'arric'd iiAvav" along witli them, l)ut as 
if T had ht*en to dwc*ll uj>on tlie island sbll and they >vcre to go with- 
out mc'. 

h'irst, hi' liad brexught me a ease of hottles fxill of c'xcellent corciial wa- 
ters, six large' bol tie's of NTacle'ira vv inc'; tlic^ liottles hc'ld tvv’^o cpiarts apic'ee; 
tx\'o piiiind of c’xc'c'llent good te:>hacc'o, Iwe^lve goexd pieces of the ship’s 
bcM'f, iind six pic'c'cxs e:>f p<irk, with i\ biig of peas, aixd about a hundxod- 
W'C'iglit of biscuit. 

He lirought nxe^ also a Ixox of sugar, a l:>ox of flour, a bag full of lemons, 
and two bottle's of lime' piic'c^, axid abxiiidanee' of otlier things. But besides 
tlic'sc', ax-id what was a thoiisiiiid times xnore useful to me, he* brtixxght me 
six eh'an ne'w shirts, six v-e'ry good ne-ckeloths, two pair of glox-es, one 
pair of slioc's, a hat, anel one pair of stockings, and a x'^ei'y good suit of 
clotlie's of his own, whic'h had bc'c'xx worn but veiy^ little. In a w^ord, he 
clothed me froni Iiead to foot. 

It was a very kind and agreeable present, as anyone may imagine, 
to one in iny circumstances. But never was anything ixx the world of that 
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Icind so unplea.sa.nt, aw-lcward, a.ncl uneasy as it ^was to me to 'wear suoh 
clotlies at their first potting on. 

After these ceremonies passed, and after all his good things were 
brovight into my little apartment, w^e began to consult w^hat was to be 
done 'with the prisoners 'we had; for it 'was worth considering wlietlier 
'we might 'venture to take them away 'with us or no, especially two of 
them, whom 'we kne'w to be incorrigil^le and refractory to the last degree; 
and the captain said he knew they were such rogues that there was no 
obliging them, and if he did carry them a’way, it must be in irons, as n^ale- 
f actors, to be delivered over to justice at tlie first English colony he could 
come at; and I found that the captain himself was very anxious al>out it. 

Upon this, I told him that if lie desired it, I durst undertake to bring 
the t'wo men he spoke of to make it their osvn rec|uest that lit' should 
leave tliem upon the island. “*1 should bo very glad of that,” says the cap- 
tain, ‘Nvith all my heart.” 

'“^Well,” says I, '\^^ill send for them up, and talk 'with them for you”; 
so I caused Friday and the two hostage's, for they wc're now discharged, 
their comrades having performed their promise; 1 say, I caused tht'm to 
go to the cave and l'>ring up tlie five men, pinioned as tht'y "were, to the 
bower, and keep them there till I came. 

After some time I came thither dressed in mv new haliit, and now I 
was called governor again; being all met, and the captain with mc', I 
caused the men to be brought before me, and 1 told tliem T had hiid a 
full account of their villainous behaviour to tlie captain, and Iniw they 
had run a'way 'v^'ith the ship and 'wt^re preparing to commit furtlier rob- 
beries, but that Providence hiid ensnared thorn in their own wavs and 
that they w^ere fallen into the pit 'which they hiid digged f<ir others. 

I let them kne'w that by my direction the ship hiid bec'-n seii^r'd, that 
she lay now- in the road, and they miglit see by and by that their new' 
captain had received the reward of his villainy; for that they miglit see 
him hanging at the yard-arm. 

That as to them, I wanted to kno'w 'what they had to say, why I 
should not execute them as pirates taken in the fact, as by my commis- 
sion they could not doubt I had authority to do. 

One of them answered in the name of the rest that they had nothing 
to say but this, that when they w^ere taken, the captain promised them 
their lives, and they humbly implored my mercy. But I told them I knew 
not what mercy to show them; for, as for myself, I liad resolved to rjuit 
the island with all my men, and had taken passage 'with the captain to 
go for England. And as for the captain, he could not carry them to Eng- 
land other than as prisoners in irons, lo be tried for mutiny and running 
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aw^ay with the ship; the coTiseqiaence of w^hieh, they must needs Icno-w, 
'would he tlie giillow's; so that I eould not tell w'hich w^as host for tliem, 
unless they had a mind to talce their fate in tlie island; if they desired 
that, T did not care, as T had lil>erty to leave it; I had some inclination 
to give them tlieir lives, if they thouglit they could shift on shore. 

They seemed very thankful for it, said tliey -would much rather ven- 
ture tc:> stay there tlian to he carried to England to he hanged; so I left it 
on that issue. 

Ilowever, the captain seemed to make some difficulty of it, as if he 
durst not leave them there**. X-Tp<:>n this 1 seemed a little angry with the 
ca|>tain, and told him that they were my prisoners, not his; and that see- 
ing I had offert^'d thc*m so much favour, I -s^'ould he as good as my -word; 
and that if he did not think fit to consent to it, 1 would set tliem at liberty, 
as 1 found thc'm; and if he did not like it, he might take them again if 
he c'oiild catch tliem. 

Epon this they appeared very thankful, and I accordingly set them 

at lilierty, and ha<le thc'iii retire into tlie woods, to the place whence 

they Ciime, and 1 would leave them some* firc*arms, some ammunition, 
and some directions how they should li\’e ver\’ well, if they thought fit. 

fTpon this I prepared to go on hoard the ship, hut told the captain that 
I w'ould stay thiit night to prepiirc* my things, and desire*-! him to go on 
hoard in tht* mecintiinc*. and keep all riglit in the shi]:>, and send the hoat 
on shore the next da\’ for me; ordering him in the meantime to cause the 
n<^w captain who wiis killed to he hanged at the yard-arm, that these 
men might see him. 

When the was gone, I sent for the men up te me to my apart- 
ment and entert'd sc*riouslv into disc'ourse witli them '^t their circum- 

stances 1 told tliem 1 thought tliev had made a right choice; that if the 
captain carried tht-m axs'ay, thc*y w^ould c-c'rtainly he iianged. I showed 

tlic'in the ne-w capliiin hanging at the yard-arm of the ship, and told 
them they had nothing less to expect. 

When they’ had ;ill declared tlieir w'-illingness to stay, I then told them 
I w^ould let them into the .storv of my living tliere, and put tlien'i into the 
w^ay of making it e;isv to them. Accordingly 1 gave them the \s'hole his- 
tory of the place and of lux’- coming to it; shoxv^ed thenx my fortifications, 
the way I made mv hread, planted my c ^rn, cured my graj es; and in 
a word, all that was nece.ssarx’' to make them easy, f told then-i the story 
also of the sixteen Spaniards that xx-ere to he expected; for whom I left a 
lett€?r, and made them promi.se to treat them in common with themselv-es. 

1 left them my firearms, vi^:., fix'e mu.skets, thre^e'* foxvling pieces, and 
three swords. I had ahove a liarrel and half of poxx^der left; for after the 
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first year or tw-o I used but little, and wasted none. I gave tbem a de- 
scription of tbe way I managed tbe goats, and directions to milk and fat- 
ten tbem, and to make botb butter and clieese. 

In a word, I gave tbem every part of my own story; and I told tbem 
I w^ould prevail witb tbe captain to leave tben:i two barrels of gunpowder 
more and some garden seeds, whicb T told tbem I would bave been vc'ry 
glad of; also I gave tbem tbe bag of peas wbicli tbe captain bad brought 
me to eat, and bade tbem be sure to sow and increase tbem. 

Having done all tbis, I left tbem tbe next day and went on board tbe 
sbip- We prepared immediately to sail, but did not weigb tbat nigbt. 
Tbe next morning e^u-ly, of tbe five men came sxvimmiiig to tbe 

ship’s side, and making a most lamentable complaint of the other tliree, 
beceged to be taken into tbe sbip, for God’s sake, for they should lie mur- 
dered, and begged tbe captain to take tbem on board, tbougli be banged 
them immediately. 

Upon tbis the captain pretended to bave no power without me; but 
after some difficulty, and after their solemn promises of amendment, tbe^y 
were taken on board, and were some time afte'r soundly whipped and 
pickled; after which, they proved ve^ry honest and quiet fellows. 

Some time after this, tbe boat was ordered on ^^bore^, tbe tide being 
up, with tbe things promised to tbe men, to which tbe captain, at my 
intercession, cause'd their chests and clothes to be added, x^hicli they took 
and were very thankful for; I also encouraged tbem by telling* tbe^m that 
if it lay in my way to send any vessel to take tbem in, I would not forget 
them. 

When I took leave of tbis island, I carried on board for relics tbe great 
goatskin cap I bad made, my umbrella, and one of my parrots; also I 
forgot not to take tbe money I formerly mentioned, which bad lain by 
me so long useless tbat it was grown rusty, or tarnished, and could hardly 
pass for silver, till it bad been a little rubbed and bandied; as also tbe 
money I found in tbe wreck of tbe Spanish sbip. 

And thus I left tbe island, tbe iQtb of December, as I found by tbe ship’s 
account, in tbe year iGSb, after I bad been upon it eight-and-twenty 
years, two months, and nineteen days; being delivered from this second 
captivity tbe same day of tbe month tbat I first made my escape in tbo 
harco-lonf^o, from among tbe Moors of Sallee. 

In tliis vessel, after a long voyage, I arrived in England, the iitb of 
June, in tbe year 1687, having been tbirty-and-five years absent. 

When I came to England, I was as perfect a stranger to all tbe world 
as if I had never been known there. My benefactor and faitliful steward. 
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'wliom I liad loft in trust with my money, was alive, but had had great 
misfortunes in the world; was become a widow the second time, and 
very low in the world. I made her easy as to what she owed me, assuring 
her I would give her no trouble; but on the contrary, in gratitude to her 
former care and faithfulness to me, I relieved her as my little stock would 
afford, which at that time woiild indeed allow me to do but little for her; 
but 1 assured her I would never forget her former kindness to me; nor 
did I forget her, when I had sufficient to heljp her, as shall be observed 
in its place. 

I went down afterwards into Yorkshire; but my father was dead, and 
my mother and all the family extinct, except that I found two sisters, 
and two of tlie cliildren of one of my brothers; and as I had been long 
ago given over for dead, there had been no provision made for me; so 
tliat, in a word, I found notliing to relieve or assist me; and that little 
money I had would not do much for me as to settling in the w^orld. 

I met with one piece of gratitude indeed, which I did not expect; and 
this was tha*- the master of the ship, whom I had so happily delivered, 
and l>y the same means saved the ship and cargo, having given a very 
handsome account to the owners of the manner how I had saved the 
lives of tlie men and the ship, they invited me to meet them, and some 
other merchants concerned, and all together made me a very handsome 
compliment upon the subject, and a present of almost tw^o hundred 
pounds sterling. 

Hut after making several reflections upon the circumstances of my life, 
and hc^w little w'ay this would go towards settling me in the w-orld, I 
resolved to go to Lisbon and see if I might not come by :>t»me information 
of the state of my plantation in Hrazil, and of what wa>. become of my 
partner, who 1 had reason to suppose had some years now given me 
over for dead. 

Witli this view I toc3k shipping fc3r Lisbon, where I arrived in April 
following; my man Friday accompanying me very honestly in all these 
rarnblings, and proving a most fiiithful servant upon all occasions. 

[A/^er t:>cirioTis dcl'oatttu.ras, Crusc?a fincillt/ raitirns to Jiis l'to'n\oJ\ 


The foregoing is ci selaofiort from IDaniel 1I>ofoc*s 

TnE STRAIMGE A:NE> SUimJEUS USIO An\Tr,N'rTJT\ES 

OE nom^sTSON a^usoE, oe yomc, i^jeaiuner. 
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M % nHyartl Kipling was bom in Bombay, India, December 30, 
1865- His father, an artist, was later curator of tbe Lahore Museum. 
Young Kipling attended the United Services College, North Devon, 
England. At seventeen he went back to India and joined the staflE 
of the Lahore Civil and Aiilitary Gazette. Four years later he pub- 
lished a book of fresh and skillful light verse. Departmental Ditties. 

In iSSy his first fiction. Plain Tales from the Hills, appeared. He 
produced Soldiers Three, The Phantom ^Rickshate, Wee 'Willie 
'Winkie, and other stories in the next two years. Between 1887 and 
1889 he traveled through India, China, Japan, and the United 
States. In England his newborn fame had preceded luin. He mar- 
ried Caroline Starr Balestier in 1892, honeymooned in Japan, and 
lived for the next four years in Brattleboro, Vermont. Later he set- 
tled in England. 

His first long fiction. The Light That Failed, published in 1891 
and dramatized in 1905, wJis not regarded as his most impressive 
work. Barrack Room Ballads, many of which had first appeared in 
the National Observer, came out in 1892. Solidly turned and full 
of energy, they were largely written in the slang of British soldiers in 
India. They brought Kipling a whole new audience. In them two of 
his cardinal interests first strongly emerged: his intelligent concern 
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with machinery and how it affects human beings, and his role as the 
revivalist preiicher of British imperialism. 

The stories in 'Slciny I tit:>atitions vv^ere followed by The 
Book (see below) in Almost immediately came Tha Second 

Jtin^le Book. Dnring the nineties and the early part of the cei:itriry, 
he published Claptciins CJotiraf^eotis, Stalky and CJo.y fCim, Just So 
StoriaSy The Tice WationSy Puck of Pook*s Hilly and other works. 
His most famous poem, Reeessionaly appeared in The Times of 
London on C^iieexi Victoria’s second jnbilee in iSc^y. He made several 
trips to South Africa and visited New^ York for llie last time in iSc^c). 
Kipling was awai ded the Nobel Pri:^e for literature in x Qoy. He 
died in London on Janxiary i8, 1Q3G. 

T, o storv’' of tlie child who grov/s np in a wild state is old in legend 
and perhaps in fact. Romnliis and Bemiis, the m\"thical founders 
of Koine, vv'ere said to have been suckled by a she-wolf. The dis- 
ccxvery of the Wild Boy of Av'e^"ron once canst'd a sensation in 
France. Ev^en as late as Marc-h, tlie Times of Jnditi rejxortc'd 

that cl six-yoar-old boy named Parasram had been found at a water 
hole and brought back to his parents. lie was s;iid to lia\^(' lived with 
wolves for four and a half vears. Scientists d iscrc'ditc^d this, though 
the Ixoy did eat raw'' meat without picking it xip and drunk at streams 
in a manner typical of w^olves. 

But w^e need no such possiblv hictnal ]xarallels to be enc'hanted bv 
A/oiegZf’s Brothers. The story follows a traditicxnal fonn. Tliat lorrn 
w'as the animal falxle. In the hands of such ^vritors iis Ac^sop, enhan- 
cer, La Fontaine, and Lessing it had bec-ome a moral vehicle. In 
Kipling the moral touch is next lacking, but essentially his stcxries go 
back to such primitive animal tales as tliose of the Tew^a Indians, 
Hottentots, Finns, Australasians, and to those of India itself. Thc^y 
share the tw/o chief characteristics of the animal fable: in act and 
speech the animals take on human equalities, bixt they retain their 
own animal traits. 

We see this clearly in the first sharp dramatic moment of A/ote- 
BrotherSy in the passage that begins: ‘^And it is I, Kaksha [the 
Demon] w/ho answer. . . We are clinched. We have no choice but 
to go on witli the story. We have seen Mother Wcxlf as the conven- 
tional suckler of cubs. Now suddenly, her eyes 'Mike tw'o green 
nmoons,” she changes into a fury. First, there is the rasp of the name 
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itself, Ralcslia, its given meaning, and the magnificent hard rage of 
her speech. But it is the sense of the speech that catches us. 

On the surface, this is anger and contempt for Shere Khan the 
tiger, “hunter of little naked cubs.” In that phrase its true meaning 
lies. Raksha becomes for us not only the human mother whom Mow- 
gli has lost but all immemorial animal mothers raging in defense of 
their young. And what else do we feel? That Mowgli is not her cub, 
that he is the young of enemies. So we can measure the greatness of 
her generosity. 'We are a little amused at Father Wolf’s astonish- 
ment. lie sees her again as the dangerous young she-wolf that he 
had fought five other males to get. And finally, we know that the 
situation is established. Mowgli has been adopted into his wild 
family. 
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Now Cliil tlie Kite brings bome the night 

That Mang the Hat sets free 

The herds are shut in byre and hut 
For loosed till dawn are we. 

This is the hour of pride and power. 

Talon and tush and olaw. 

Oh, hear the eall! Oood hunting all 

That keep the Jungle Law! 

Night-Song in the Jungle 


^^wt was seven o'clock of a very warm evening in the Sec^onee Hills 
when Father Wolf woke tip from his day's rest, scratehl&d himself, 
yawned, and spread out his paws one after the other to get rid of the 
sleepy feeling in their tips. Mother Wolf lay with her big gr<^y nose 
dropped across her four tumbling, squealing cubs, and the moon shone 
into the mouth of the cave where they all lived. “Af/grh.^” said Father 
'W'olf, “it is time to hunt again/’ And he was going to spring downhill when 
a little shadow with a bushy tail crossed tlie threshold and whined: 
“good luck go with you, O Chief of the Wolves; and good luck and strong 
white teeth go with the noble children, that they may never forget the 
hungry in this world." 

It was the jackal Tabaqui the Dish-licker and the wolves of India 

despise Tabaqui because he runs about making mischief, and telling 
tales, and eating rags and pieces of leather from the village rubbish- 
heaps. But they are afraid of him too, because Tabaqui, more than any 
one else in the jungle, is apt to go mad, and then he forgets that he was 
ever afraid of any one, and runs through the forest biting everything in 
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lus w^ay. Even the tiger runs and hides when little Tahacjui goes mad, for 
madness is the most disgraceful thing that can overtake a w'ild creature. 
We call it hydrophobia, hut they call it €l€^\i>€Lrtee the madness and run. 

‘‘Enter, then, and look,*' said Father Wolf, stiffly, *T 3 ut there is no food 
here/* 

“For a w^olf, no,” said Tahacjui, *TDut for so mean a person as myself a 
dry bone is a good feast- Who are we, the Gicltir-lof^ [the Jackal -People], 
to pick and chooser*” fie scuttled to the back of the cave, where he found 
the bone of a buck with some meat on it, and sat cracking the end merrily. 

“^All tlianks for tliis good meal,” h#^ said, licking his lips. "How’ beautiful 
are the noble childrenl ffow large are their eyes! And so young too! In- 
deed, indeed, I nuglit have remembered that the children of kings are 
men from the beginning.” 

Now, Tabacjui knew' as w'ell as any one else that there is nothing so un- 
Incky as to eornplirn^^nt children to their faces; and it pleased him to see 
Miitlier and Father Wolf look uncomfortable. 

Tabarjui sat still, rejoicing in the mischief tliat he had made, and then 
he said spiletully; 

“Slicre Ivlian, tlie Big One, has shifted his hunting-grounds- Pie will 
hunt among these liills for the ne:vl inc^on, so he has told me.” 

Sliere Khan was the tiger wdio lived near the Wainganga River, twenty 
miles aw’^ay. 

’“He has no right!” Father Wolf began angrily. *‘By the Law' of the 
Jungle he has no right to change his cjiiarters without due w^arning. He 

will frighten every head of game witliin ten miles, and I 1 have to kill 

for t^vo, these days.” 

‘‘His niotlier did not call him Lungri [the Lame One] for nothing,” 
said Nfotlier Wolf, cpiietly, “He has been lame in one foot from his birth. 
That is why he has only killed cattle. Now the villagers of tlie Wainganga 
are angry with him, and he has come here to make oiir villagers angry. 
They will scour the jungle for him when he is far away, and w^e and our 
children must run when the grass is set alight. Indeed, we are very grate- 
ful to Shere Klian!” 

“Shall I tell him of your gratitude?” said Tabac[ui. 

"'Out!” snapped Father Wolf. “Out and hunt with thy master. Thou hast 
done harm enough for one night.” 

“I go,” said Tabacjui, cjuietly. ‘TTe can hear Shere Khan belo’w in the 
thickets- I might have saved myself the message.” 

Father Wolf listened, and below m the valley that ran down to a little 
river, he heard the dry, angry, snarly, sing-song w'liine of a tiger w'ho has 
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caugHt nothing and does not eare if all the jungle Icnows it. 

‘TThe fool!” said Father Wolf- "To begin a night *s work with that noisel 
Does he think that onr bock are like his fat Wainganga bollocks?” 

It is nt*ither bollock nor bock he honts tonight,” said Mother 
Wolf. "It is Nlan.” The wliine had changed to a sort of homming porr that 
seemed to come from every qoarter of the compass. It was the noise tliat 
bewilders wood-cotters and gipsies sleeping in the open, and makes them 
ron sometimes into the very month of the tiger. 

^‘Manl” said Father Wolf, showing all his white teeth. "Fcmgh/ Are 
there not enoogh beetles and frogs in the tanks that he most eat Man, and 
on oor groxind too!” 

The Law of the Jongle, which never orders any tiling withoot a reason, 
forbids ev'ery beast to eat Man except wlien he is killing to show liis 
children ho\v to kill, and then he most hont outside the honting-groonds 
of his pack or tribe. The real reason for this is tliat man-killing means, 
sooner or later, the arrival of white men on elephants, with gons, and 
hondreds of brown men with gongs and rockets and torches. Then every- 
body in the jongle soffers. The reason the beasts give among th^'mselves 
is that Man is the weakest and most defenceless of all living things, and 

it is onsportsmanlike to tooch him. They say too and it is troe that 

man-eaters become mangy, and lose their teeth. 

The porr grew looder, and ended in the foll-tliroated ^Aacirh!^ of the 
tiger's charge. 

Then there was a howl an ontigerish howl from Shere Khan. "He 

has missed,” said Mother Wolf. "What is it?” 

Father Wolf lan oot a few paces and heard Shere Khan mottering and 
mombling savagely, as he tombled aboot in the scrob. 

"The fool has had no more sense than to jomp at a wood-cotters' camp- 
fire, and has borned his feet,” said Father Wolf, with a gront. "Tabaqoi is 
with him.” 

"Something is coming ophill,” said M^other Wolf, twitching one ear. 
"Get ready.” 

The boshes rostled a little in the thicket, and Father Wolf dropped 
with his haonches onder him, ready for his leap. Then, if yoo had been 

watching, you would have seen the most wonderful thing in the world 

the wolf checked in mid-spring. He made his bound before he saw what 
it was he was jumping at, and then he tried to stop himself. The result 
was that he shot up straight into the air for fovur or five feet, landing al- 
most where he left ground. 
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"Man I” he snapped. "A man's cub. Lookl" 

Directly in front of him, holding on by a low branch, stood a naked 

brown baby who could just walk as soft and as dimpled a little atom as 

ever came to a wolf's cave at night- He looked up into Father WolF s face, 
and laughed. 

*‘Is that a man's cub?” said Mother Wolf. “I have never seen one. Bring 
it here.” 

A wolf accustomed to moving his own cubs can, if necessary, mouth an 
egg without breaking it, and though Father Wolf's jaws closed right on 
the child's back, not a tooth even scratched the skin, as he laid it down 
among the cubs. 

'‘*IIow little! How naked, and how bold!” said Mother Wolf, softly. 

The baby was pushing his way between the cubs to get close to the warm 
hide. "A/jr/i/ He is taking his meal with the others. And so this is a man's 
cub. Now, was there ever a wolf that could boast of man's cub among 
her children?” 

have heard now and again of such a thing, but never in our pack or 
in my time,” said Father Wolf. ‘'‘He is altogether without hair, and I could 
kill him with a touch of my foot. But see, he looks up and is not afraid.'^ 

The moonliglit was blocked out of the mouth of the cave, for Sher© 
Khan's great sejuare head and shoulders were thrtist into the entrance. 
Tabarjui, behind him, w’^as sc|ueaking: “Ivly lord, my lord, it went in 
here!” 

“Shere Khan does us great honour,” said Father Wolf, but his eyes wer© 
verv angry. “"What does Shere Khan need?” 

“My c|uarry. A man's cub went this way,” said Shere Khan. “Its parents 
have run off. Oiv'c it to me.” 

Sht^^re Khan had jumped at a wood-cutters' camp-fire, as Father Wolf 
had said, and was furious from the pain of his biir’'*ed feet. But Father 
Wolf knew that the mouth of the cave was too narrow for a tiger to com© 
in by. P^ven where he was, Shere Khan's shoulders and fore paws wer© 
cramped for want of room, as a man’s would be if he tried to fight in sl 
barrel. 

“The wolves are a free people,” said Father Wolf. “They take orders 
from the head of the pack, and not from any striped cattle-killer. Th© 
man's oub is ours to kill if we choose.” 

“Ye choose and ye do not choose! What talk is this of choosing? By th© 
bull that I killed, am I to stand nosing into your dog's den for my fair 
dues? It is I, Shere Khan, who speaki” 
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The tiger's roar filled tlie cave with thunder. Mother 'Wolf shook herself 
clear of the cuhs and sprang forward, her eyes, like two green moons in 
the darkness, facing the blazing eyes of Shere IChan. 

"And it is I, haksha [the Demon], who answer. The man's cub is mine, 

Lungri mine to mel He shall not be killed- fie shall live to rxin with the 

pack and to hunt with the pack; and in the end, look you, hunter of little 

naked cubs frog-eater fish-killer ^he shall hunt thai^I Now get hence, 

or by the sambur that I killed (7 eat no starved cattle), back thou goest 
to thy mother, burned beast of the ji.ingle, lamer than ever thou earnest 
into the worldl Gol” 

Father Wolf looked on amazed. He had almost forgc'Jttcn the days when 
he won NIother W^olf in fair fight from five other wolves, when she ran in 
the pack and was not called the Demon for compliment's sake?. Shere 
Khan might have faced Father 'Wolf, but he could not stand nj) against 
\lother Wolf, for he knew that where he was she had all the advantage 
of the ground, and would fight to the death. So he backed out of the 
cave-moutli growling, and when he was clear he shouted: 

"Each dog barks in his own yard! We will see what the pack will say 
to this fostering of man-cubs. The cub is mine, and to my teeth he will 
come in the end, O bushtailed thieves!" 

Mother Wolf threw herself down panting among the cubs, and Father 
'Wolf said to her gravely: 

"Shere Khan speaks this much truth. Tlie cub must be sliowm to the 
pack. Wilt thou still keep him. Mother?" 

*‘Keep h in'll" she gasped- "He came naked, by night, alone and very 
hungry; yet he was not afraid! Look, he has pushed one* of my babes to 
one side already- And that lame butcher would have killc'd him and 
would have run oflF to the 'Wainganga while the villagers here hunted 
through all our lairs in revenge! Keep him? Assuredly I will kccji him. 

Lie still, little frog- O tliou Mowgli for Mowgli the Frog T will call thee 

the time will come when thou wilt hunt Shere Khan as he has hunted 
thee." 

"But what will our pack say?" said Fatlier Wolf. 

The Law of the Jungle lays down very clearly that any wolf may, when 
he marries, withdraw from the pack he belongs to; b\it as soon as his cubs 
are old enough to stand on their feet he must bring them to tlie pack coun- 
cil, wliich is generally held once a month at full moon, in order that the 
other w-olves may identify them. After that inspection the cubs are free to 
run where they please, and until they have killed their first buck no ex- 
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ouse is acceptec3 if a grown wolf of tine pack kills one of them. Tlie pun- 
isliment is cleatii wJiore fJie murcloror can He found; and if you think for a 
minute you will see that this must He so. 

Father Wolf wailed till his cuHs could run a little, and then on the 
night of the pack mooting took them and Mowgli and Nf other Wolf to the 
Council Rock a hill-top covered w^ith stones and boulders where a hun- 

dred wolves could hide. Akela, tlie great grc*y Lone Wolf, wlio led all the 
pack Hy strength and cunning, lay out at full length on his rock, and be- 
low him sat forty <jr more wolves of every si 2 ^o and colour, from badger- 
coloured veterans who could handle a buck alone, to young black tliree- 
year-olds wlio tlioiight tljey ecjuld. The T^oiie Wolf had led them for a 
year rio^rV. lie liad fallc'ri twice into a w^olf-trap in his youth, and once he 
had been beaten and left for dead; so he knew the manners and customs 
cjf men. There wiis very little talking at the rock. The cubs tumbled over 
each other in the centre of the circle where their mothers and fathers sat, 
and now and agiiin a senior wolf would go rjuietly up to a cub, look at 
him carefully, and rc*tum t<^ liis place on noiseless feet. Sometimes a 
mt>Lher would push her cub far out into the moonlight, to be sure that he 
had not bc*en c^\'erlook<*d. Akc^la from liis rock would ery: ^‘Ye know the 

I-.aw knciw thc^ I .aw. X^ook ^^'ell, O wolvc*s!"' And the anxious mothers 

would tiike up th<' eall: “Loc:>k look well, O wolvesl” 

At last and NIr>llic'r \\\ ilf’s neek-bristic's lifted as the time came 

Fatlic’r Wolf pushc'd “^Ic^jwgli the Frog/* as tliey called him. into the 
centre^, whc'rc* he sat laughing and playing with some pebbles that 
glistenc'cl in the' mooriliglit. 

Akela never raise *d his hc^ad from his paws, but went on witb the mo- 
notonous er\^: “Look ^vc*ll^’ A muffled roar eairie up from behind the 

roc'ks till' voiec' of Shc'rc' Khan erying: “The cub is mine. Give him tc:> me. 

W^hat liax'c' tlie Free' l^e'ople' to do ilh a man\s eul:?^” Akela never even 
twitelic'd his ears. All he s.iid was; ‘T^e>ok wc'll, O wolvesl W^hat have the 
Fre'e Feople to do with the oiders of any save the Free People? Look 
well!*' 

Tl^ere was a c'horus of deep growls, and a young wolf in his fourth year 
flung back Sbere3 Klian's cpie-stie>u to Akela: “W’^hat liave tbe l^ree* People 
to do with a man’s eub?” Ne>w tlie Law of the Jungle lays dow’n that if 
tlicre is any dispute as to tlie right of a cub tc^ be accepted by ibe pack, 
he must be spoken for by at least two m«. mbers of the pack who are not 
his father and mother. 

^'Who speaks for this cub?’* said Akela. "Among the Free People who 
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speaks?** There was no answer, and Mother Wolf got ready for what she 
Imew would be her last fight, if things came to fighting. 

Then the only otlier creature wlio is allowed at tlie pack council 

Saloo, the sleepy brown bear who teaches the wolf cubs the Law of the 
Jungle: old Baloo, w^ho can come and go where he pleases because he 
eats only nuts and roots and honey rose up on liis hind quarters and 

“The man's cub the man's cub?" he said. “7 speak for the man's cub. 

There is no harm in a man's cub. I have no gift of words, but I speak the 
truth. Let him run with the pack, and be entered with tlie others. I my- 
self w^ill teach him.” 

“We need yet another," said Akela. “Baloo has spoken, and he is our 
teacher for the young cubs. Who speaks besides Baloo?" 

A black shadow' dropped dow'n into the circle. It w'as Bagheera the 
Black Panther, inky black all over, l^ut with the panther markings sliow- 
ing up in certain lights like the pattern of watered silk. Everybody knew^ 
Bagheera, and nobody cared to cross his path, for he was as cunning as 
Tabaqui, as bold as the wild buffalo, and as rc^ekless as the wounded 
elephant. But he had a voice as soft as wild honey dripping from a tree, 
and a skin softer than down. 

“O Akela, and ye the Free People," he purred, “I have no right in your 
assembly, but the Law of the Jungle says that if tfiere is a doul>t which is 
not a killing matter in regard to a new cub, the life of that eub may be 
bovight at a price. And the Law does not say who may or may not pay 
that price- Am I right?" 

“Good! Good!" said the young evolves, w'ho are always hungry. “Listen 
to Bagheera. The cub can be bought for a price. It is the I.,aw." 

“Knowing that I have no right to speak here, I ask your leave." 

“Speak tlien," cried tw'enty voices. 

“To kill a naked cub is shame. Besides, he may make better sport for 
you when he is grown. Baloo has spoken in his behalf. Now to Baloo's 
word I w'ill add one bull, and a fat one, newly killed, not half a mile 
from here, if ye will accept the man's cub according to the Law. Is it 
difficult?" 

There was a clamour of scores of voices, saying: “What matter? lie will 
die in the winter rains. lie will scorch in the sun. Wliat harm can a 
naked frog do us? Let him run with the pack. Where is the bull, Bagheera? 
X.iet him be accepted.” And then came Akela's deep bay, crying: “Look 
well look well, O wolvesi" 

Mowgli was still deeply interested in the pebbles, and he did not notice 
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when the wolves came and looked at him one hy one. At last they all 
vvent down the hill for the dead hull, and only Akela, Ba^heera, Baloo, 
and N^ow'gli s own wolves were left. Shere IChan roared still in the night, 
for he was very angry that Nfowgli had not heen handed over to him. 

roar w'ell,” said Bagheera, under his whiskers, **for the time comes 
w'hen this naked thing will make thee roar to another tune, or I know 
nothing of Nlan.”' 

^'^It was w^ell done,** said Akela. **Nlen and their cuhs are very wise. He 
may be a help in time.” 

''Truly, a help in time of need, for none can hope to lead the pack 
for ever,” said Bagheera. 

Akela said nothing. He was thinking of the time that comes to every 
leader of every paek when his strength goes from him and he gets feebler 
and feebler, till at last he is killed by the wolves and a new' leader comes 
up to be killed in his turn. 

“‘Take him away/* he said to Father "Wolf, “and train him as befits one 
of the Free Feo pie.” 

And that is how Mowgli was entered into the Seeonee Wolf Back for 
tlie price of a bull and on Baloo's good word. 

Now vou must be content to skip ten or eleven whole years, and only 
guess at all the w-onderful life tliat Mowgli led among the w'olves, be- 
cause if it w'ere written out it w'ould fill ever so many books. He grew up 
with the eubs, though they, of course, were grown wolves almost before 
hc' w«is a child, and Father W^olf taright him his business, and the meaning 
of things in the jungle, till every rustle in the grass, every breath of the 
warm night air, every note of the ow^ls above his head, C'very scratch of a 
bat^s claws as it roosted for a while in a tree, and every splash of every 
little fish jumping in a pool meant just as much to him as the work of his 
office means to a business man. 'When he was not learning he sat oiit in the 
sun and slept, and ate and went to sleep again; when he felt dirty or hot 
he swam in the forest pools; and when he wanted honey ( Baloo told him 
that honey and nuts were just as pleasant to eat as raw meat) he climbed 
up for it, and that Bagheera show'ed him how to do. Bagheera w’Ould lie 
out on a branch and call: “Come along. Little Brotlier,” and at first Nlo'w- 
gli would cling like the sloth, but afterwards he would fling himself 
through the branches almost as boldly as the grey ape. He took his place 
at the Council Rock, too, when the pack met, and there he discovered 
that if he stared hard at any wolf, the wolf would be forced to drop his 
eyes, and so he used to stare for fun. At other times he would pick the 
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long tlioms ont of tlie pads of his frionds, for wolves suffer terribly from 
thorns and burs in tlieir eoats. He w-orild go down the hiJlside into the 
cnltivated lands by night, and loolc very curiously at the villagers in their 
huts, but he had a mistrust of men because 13agheera showed him a 
square box with a drop-gate so cunningly hidden in the jungle tliat he 
nearly w^alhed into it, and told him that it was a triip. He loved better 
than anything else to go w'ith Baghcera into the dark; warm heart of the 
forest, to sleep all through the drowsy day, and at night see liow Baghcera 
did h is killing- Bagheera killed right and left as he felt hungry, and so 
did Nlowgli %vith one exception- As soon as ho was old enough to under- 

stand things, Bagheera told him that he must never touch cattle because 
he had been bought into the pack at the price of a bull's life. **A11 the 
Jungle is thine,” said Baglieera, ‘“and thou canst kill everything that thou 
art strong enough to kill; but for the sake of the bull that bought thee 
thou must never kill or eat any cattle young or old. That is the Law of the 
Jungle.” Nlowgli obeyed faithfully. 

And he grew and grew^ strong as a boy must grow' w^ho does not know' 
that he is learning any lessons, and w'ho has nothing in the world to think 
of except things to eat- 

Nlother Wolf told him once or twice that Shore Khan was not a creature 
to be trusted, and that some day be must kill Shore Khan, l^ut though a 
yoking wolf would hav^e remembered that adx^'ice^ every hour, Nlowgli for- 
got it because he was only a boy though he would have called himself a 

wolf if he had been able to speak in any human tongue. 

Shere Khan was alw’ays crossing his path in the jungle, for as Akela 
grew older and feebler the lame tiger had come to be great friends with 
the younger w^olves of the pack, who followed him for scraps, a thing 
Akela would never have allowed if he had dared to push his authority to 
the proper bounds. Then Shere Khan would flatter them and wonder 
that such fine young hunters were content to be led by a dying wolf and a 
man's cub. ““They tell me,” Shere Khan w'ould say, “that at council ye dare 
not look him betw'een the eyes.” And the young w-olves would grow’l and 
bristle. 

Bagheera, who had eyes and ears everywhere, knew something of this, 
and once or twrice he told Nlowgli in so many words that Shere Khan 
W’ould kill him some day. And Nlowgli would laugh and answer: “I have 
the pack and I have thee; and Baloo, though he is so lazy, might strike a 
blow^ or tw'o for my sake. Why should I be afraid?” 

It was one very warm day that a new notion came to Bagheera ^bom 

of something that he had heard. Perhaps Sahi the Porcupine had told him; 
but he said to Nlowgli when they were deep in the jungle, as the boy lay 
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■witli liis lieac] on Baghe^era's beautifial blaclc slcin: "Littlo Brother, hoAV 
ofte»n have I told thee that Shere Khan is thy enemy?” 

many times as there arc nuts on that palm,” said ^MoAvgli, w'ho, 
naturally, could not count. “What of it? I am sleepy, Bagheera, and Shere 
Khan is all long tail and loud tallc lilce N^or the Beacoclc.” 

“But this is no time for sleeping. Baloo knows it; I know” it; the pack 
knows it; and even tlie foolish, foolish deer know'. Tabarjui has told thee, 
too.” 

“‘Tlol TIol” said Mow^gli. “Tabac][ui came to me not long ago wdith some 
rude talk that I w'as a naked man’^s cub and not fit to dig pig-nuts; but I 
cauglit Tabari ui by the tail and swung him tw'ice against a palm-tree to 
teach him better manners.”' 

‘'That was foolishness, for though Tabaejui is a mischief-maker, he would 
have told thee of somc'tliing that concerned thee closely. Open those eyes, 
I attic Brother- Shere Khan dare not kill thee in the 'ungle; but remem- 
bc‘r, Akc'la is very old, and soon the day comes when he cannot kill his 
l>uck, and then he will be leader no more. Nfany of the wolves that 
look^'d thee <jvc*r when thou vv'ast brought to tlie council first are old too, 
and the' young wolves Ijc'licx^e, as Shere Klian has taught the*m, that a 
miin-c'iib has n<^ place' with tlie' pack. In a little time thou wilt be a man.” 

“And what is a man that he' should not run 'veitli liis brotlie^rs?” said 
Mowgli- “‘I was born in tlic' jungle'. T have* tilie'V’c'd the Law of the Jungle, 
and there is no xvolf of ours from whose paws I liav'e not pulled a thorn. 
Surc'lv the'^' iire my br<ithers!” 

Baghc'cra stre'tched liimse'lf at full length and half shut his ey^'cs. “Little 
Brothe^r,” said he*, “fe'e'l under my jaw.” 

Xfo\rVgli put up his strong brown hand, and just unde^ Bagheera's silky 
chin, wht're the giant rtjlling muscle's were' all hid by tlie glossy hair, he 
came upon a litth' liald spot. 

“There is no one in the' jungle' that knows that I, Bagheera, carry- that 

mark the' mark of tlie' collar. And y^et, lattle Brother, T was born among 

mc'n, and it was among men that my mothe'r died in the cages of the 

king^s palace at Cloeley-pore'. It was because of this tli^ic I paid the price 
for thee' at the counc'il when thou wast a little naked cub. Yes, I too was 
bom among me'n. I had neve'r se'e'n the jungle. They'' fe'd me beliind bars 

from an iron pan till one night T felt that I was Bagheera the Panther 

and no many's plaything, and I broke the- silly lock xvith one blo^v of my 
paw anel came aw^ay. And be'cause I had leain"ied tlie way*'s of me'n, I be- 
came more terrible in the jungle tlian She're Khan. Ts it not soP 

“Yes,” said Mowgli, “all the jungle feajrs Bagheera all except Mow- 
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*‘Oh, tJxon axt a. man's cnb," said the black panther, very tenderly, "and 

even as I returned to my jungle, so thou must go back to men at last 

to the men who are thy brothers if thou art not killed in the council/' 

"But why but why should any wish to kill me?” said Nlowgli. 

"I-ook at me,” said Bagheera, and Nlowgli looked at him steadily be- 
tween the eyes- The big panther tinned his head away in half a minute. 

**Th. 42 t is why,” he said, shifting his paw on the leaves. “Not even I can 
look thee between the eyes, and I was born among men, and I love thee. 
Little Brother. The others they hate thee because their eyes cannot meet 
thine; because thou art wise; because thou hast pulled out thorns from 
their feet because thou art a man.” 

“I did not know these things,” said Nlo'wgli, sullenly, and he frowned 
under his heavy black eyebrows. 

“AVhat is the Law of the Jiingle? Strike first and then give tongue. By 
thy very carelessness they know that thou art a man. But be wise. It is in 

my heart that w'hen Akela misses his next kill and at each hunt it costs 

him more to pin the buck the pack w^ill turn against him and against 

thee. They will hold a jungle council at the rock, and then and then 

I have it!” said Bagheera, leaping up. “Go thou dow^n quickly to the men's 
huts in the valley, and take some of the Red Flower which they grow 
there, so that when the time comes thou mayest have even a stronger 
friend than I or Baloo or those of tlie pack that love thee. Get the Red 
Flower.” 

By Red Flower Bagheera meant fire, only no creature in the jungle w^ill 
call fire by its proper name. Every beast lives in deadly fear of it, and in- 
vents a hundred w'ays of describing it. 

“The Red Flower?” said Nlowgli- ^"That grows outside their huts in the 
tw'ilight- I will get some.” 

“There speaks the man's cxib,” said Bagheera, proudly. “Remember 
that it grows in little pots. Get one swiftly, and keep it by thee for time of 
need.” 

“Good!” said Nlowgli. “I go. But art thou sure, O my Bagheera” ^he 

slipped his arm round the splendid neck, and looked deep into the big 
eyes art thou sure that all this is Shere Khan's doing?” 

“By the broken lock that freed me, I am sure. Little Brother." 

“Then, by the bull that bought me, I vv^ill pay Shere Khan full tale for 
this, and it may be a little over,” said Nlowgli, and he bounded away. 

“That is a man. That is all a man,” said Bagheera to himself, lying down 
again. “Oh, Shere Khan, never w^as a blacker hunting than that frog-hunt 
of thine ten years ago!” 
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Nlo'W'gli was far and far tlirougli the forest, running hard, and his heart 
was hot in him. He came to the cave as the evening mist rose, and drew- 
breath, and looked down the valley. The cubs were out, but Mother 
Wolf, at the back of the cave, knew by his breathing that something was 
troubling her frog. 

“What is it. Son?” she said. 

“Some bat's chatter of Slierc Khan,” he called back. “I hunt among the 
ploughed fields to-night.” And he plunged downward through the 
bushes, to the stream at the bottom of the valley. There he checked, for 
he heard the yell of the pack hunting, heard the bellow of a hunted sam- 
bur, and the snort as the buck t\imed at bay. Then there were wicked, 
bitter howls from the young wolves: **Akelal Akela! Let the Lone Wolf 
show his strength. Room for the leader of tlie pack! Spring, Akela!” 

The Lone Wolf must have sprung and missed his hold, for Nlowgli 
heard the snap of Ills teeth and then a yelp as the sambur knocked him 
over with his fore-foot. 

He did not wait for anything more, but dashed on; and the yells grew^ 
fainter behind him as he ran into the crop-lands where the villagers lived. 

''Ragheera spoke truth,” lie panted, as he nestled down in some cattle- 
fodder by the window of a hut. “To-moirow is one day both for Akela and 
for me.” 

Tlien lie pressed his face close to the window and w'atched the fire on 
tlie hearth. He saw the husbandman's WTfe get up and feed it in the night 
with black lumps; and when the morning came and the mists w-ere all 
white and cold, he saw the man's child pick up a wicker pot plastered 
inside with earth, fill it with lumps of red-hot charcoal, put it under his 
blanket, and go out to tend the cow^s in the byre. 

**Is that all?” said Mowgli. **If a cub can do it, there is nothing to fear.” 
So he strode round the comer and met the boy, took the pot from his hand, 
and disappeared into the mist while the boy howled w^ith fear. 

^‘‘They are very like me,” said Mowgli, blowing into the pot, as he had 
seen tlie woman do. “This thing will die if I do not give it things to eat.” 
And he dropped twigs and dried bark on the red stiiflF. Half-way up the 
hill he met Bagheera with the morning dew shining like moonstones on 
his coat. 

** Akela has missed,” said tlie panther. “They would have killed him last 
night, but they needed thee also. Tliey were looking for thee on the hill.” 

“I was among the ploughed lands. I am ready. See!” Mowgli held up 
the fire-pot. 

“Good! Now, I have seen men thrust a dry branch into that stufiE, and 
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presently the Red Flower blossomed at the end of it. Art tliovi not afraid?*' 

“No. Wliy should I fear? I remember now if it is not a dream how, 

he/ore I was a waif, I lay basida the Red Flower, and it was warm and 
pleasant." 

All that day Mowgli sat in the cave tending his fire-pot and dipping 
dry branches into it to see how they looked. He bound a branch that 
satisfied him, and in the evening when Tabarjui came to the cave and 
told him rudt'ly enough that he was wanted at the Oouncil Hock, he 
laughed till Xabaqui ran away. Then Mowgli went to the council, still 
laughing. 

Akela the Lone Wolf lay by the side of his rock as a sign that the 
leadership of the pack was open, and Shore Khan witli his following of 
scrap-fed wolves walked to and fro openly being flattered, l^iiglieera lay 
close to Movvgli, and the fire-pot was betw'een Nlowgli’s knees. When 

they were all gathered together, Shere Khan began to speak a thing he 

would never have dared to do when Akela v\'as in his prime. 

“He has no right," whispered Bagheera. “Say so. He is a dog’s son. He 
will be frightened.” 

Nfowgli sprang to his feet. “Free People,” he cried, “does Shi*re Khan 
lead the pack? What has a tiger to do with our leadership?” 

“Seeing that the leadership is yet open, and being asked to speak ” 

Shere Khan began. 

“By whom?” said Mowgli. “Are we all jackals, to fawn on this cattle- 
butcher? The leadership of the pack is with the pack alf>iie.” 

There w^ore yells of “Silence, thou nian’s cub!” “la^t him speak. He has 
kept our Law.” And at last tlie seniors of the piick thuiiderc^d: “T^c‘t the 
Dead Wolf speak.” When a leader of the pack has missed his kill, he is 
called tlie Dead Wolf as long as he lives, which is nc:>t long, 

Akela raised liis old head wearily; 

“Free People, and ye too, jackals of Shere Khan, for twelve seasons I 
have led ye to and from the kill, and in all tliat time not one has been 
trapped or maimed. Now I have missed my kill. Ye know liow lliat plot 
'was made. Ye know how ye brought me up to an un triced buck to make 
my weakness known. It was cleverly done. Your right is to kill me here 
on the Council Rock, now. Therefore, I ask, who comes to make an end 
of the Lone Wolf? For it is my right, by the Law of the Jungle, that ye 
come one by one.” 

There was a long hush, for no single wolf cared to fight Akela to the 
death. Then Shere Khan roared: **BahI What have we to do with this 
toothless fool? He is doomed to diel It is the man-cub who has lived too 
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long. Kree> People, he was my meat from the first. Give him to me. I am 
weary of this man-wolf folly. He has trotibled tlie jungle for ten seasons. 

the' /nan-cuh, or J will hunt here always, and not give vovi one 
bone. He is a man, a man s child, and from the marro^v of my bones I 
liato him!'* 

TIi<?n more tlian half the paclc yelled: "A. mani A mani What has a man 
to do with iisP I_^ct him go to his ow'n place/^ 

“^And turn all the people of the villages against ns?** elamonred Shere 
Khan. ‘‘No! Oive him to me. lie is a man, and none of us oan look; him 
between tlie eyes.” 

Akela lifted his head again, and said: “‘He has eaten our food. He has 
slept witli us He has driven game for us. He has broken no word of the 
haw of the Jungle.” 

“Also, I paid tor him with a bull when he w'as accepted. The w^orth 
of a bull is little', but Baglieera's honour is something that he w'ill per- 
haps fight for,” said Ragheera, in his gentlest voice. 

“A bvxll oaid ten years ago!” the pack snarled. “What do we care for 
bones ten years old?” 

“Or for a pledge?” said Ragheera, his white teeth bared under his lip. 
‘‘‘'Well are yt' called the Free People!” 

“No niiin's cub can run with the people of the jungle,” howled Shere 
Khan. “Oi\ e him to me!” 

“He is our brother in all but blood,” Akela went on, “and ye w^ould kill 
him ht're! In truth, I have lived too long. Some of ye are eaters of cattle, 
and of others I have hc*ard that, under Shere Khan's teaching, ye go by 
dark night and snatch children from the villager's door-step. Therefore I 
know' ye to be cosvards, and it is to cowards I speak. It is certain that I 
must die, iind my life is of no w'orth, or I w'Oiild offer that in the man -cub's 

place. Rut for the sake of the honour of the pack a little matter that by 

being ’without a leader ye have forgotten 1 promise that if ye let the 

man-cub go to his ow^n place, I will not, when my time comes to die, bare 
one tooth against ye. I w'ill die 'v^'^ithout fighting. That w'ill at least save the 
pack three lives. More I cannot do; but if ye will, I can save ye the shame 

that comes of killing a brother against whom tlxere is no fault a brother 

spoken for and bought into the pack according to the Law' of the Jungle.” 

‘*He is a man a man a man!” snarled tire pack. And most of the 

wolves began to gather round Shere Khan, whose tail was beginning to 
switch. 

“Now^ the business is in thy hands,” said Ragheera to Mo'wgli. “We can 
do no more except fight.” 
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Mowgii stood upright, the fire-pot in his hands. Then ho stretched out 
his arms, and yawned in the face of the council. But he Avas furious 'with 
rage and sorrow, for, wolflike, the 'wolves had never told him how^ they 
hated him. "'Listen you I” he cried- "There is no need for this dog’s jabber. 
Ye have told me so often to-night that I am a man ( and indeed I woiild 
have been a 'wolf w'ith you to my life’s end ) that I feel your 'words are 
triie. So I do not call ye my brothers any more, but sag [dogs], as a man 
should. Wl-iat ye will do, and what ye will not do, is not yours to say. That 
matter is with me. And that we may see the matter more plainly, I, the 
man, have brought here a little of the Red Flower, which ye, dogs, fear.” 

He flung the fire-pot on the ground, and some of the red coals lit a tuft 
of dried moss that flared up, as all the council drew^ back in terror before 
the leaping flames. 

Mowgli thrust his dead branch into the fire till the twigs lit and 
crackled, and 'whirled it above his liead among the cowering wolves. 

"Thou art the master,” said Bagheera, in an undertone- "Save Akela 
from the death. He was ever thy friend.” 

Akela, the grim old wolf who had never asked for mercy in his life, 
gave one piteous look at Mowgli as the boy stood all naked, his long 
black hair tossing over his shoulders in the light of the blazing branch 
that made the shadows jump and quiver. 

"GoodI” said Mowgli, staring round slowly. "I see that ye are dogs. I 

go from you to my o'wn people if they be my O'wn people- The j^mgle is 

shut to me, and I must forget your talk and your companionship; but I 
Avill be more merciful than ye are. Because I w^as all but your brother in 
blood, I promise that 'when I am a man among men I 'will not betray ye 
to men as ye have betrayed me.” He kicked the fire with his foot, and the 
sparks fle'w up. "There shall be no 'war bet'ween any of us in the pack. 
But here is a debt to pay before I go.” He strode forward to where Shere 
Khan sat blinking stupidly at the flames, and caught him by the tuft on 
his chin. Bagheera followed in case of accidents. "Up, dog!” Mowgli cried. 
"Up, when a man speaks, or I 'will set that coat ablaze!” 

Shere Khan’s ears lay flat back on his head, and he shut his eyes, for 
the blazing branch was very near. 

"This cattle-killer said he would kill me in the council because he had 
not killed me when I was a cub. Thus and thus, then, do we beat dogs 
when we are men. Stir a whisker, Lungri, and I ram the Red Flower 
down thy guUet!” He beat Shere Khan over the head 'with the branch, 
and the tiger whimpered and 'whined in an agony of fear. 

"Fezh/ Singed jungle-cat go now! But remember when next I come to 
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tHo Coiirioil Rook, as a man slioiilcl como, it will l:>o with Shore Khan's hide 
on my hc'cid. l^or the rest, AkeJa ^c^es tree to live* as he pleases. Ye will not 
kill liim, heeaiise th;it is not my will. TsJor do I think that ye will sit here 
any longer, lolling out your tongues as tlioiigh ye w'ere somehodies, in- 

stc*ad cjf dogs wliom I drive out thus! Go!*' The fire w^as burning furic:)usly 

at the end of the hrancli, and Nlow^gli struek right and left round the 
cirele, and the wf>lves ran howling w^itli the sparks burning their fur. At 
last there were only Akeht, Raghf^era, and perhaps ten wolves that had 
taken Mow'gli's part. Then sornetliing began to hurt Nlowgli inside him, 
as he had never been liiirt in his hfe before, and he eauglit Ixis breath 
and sobbed, and the tears riin down his face. 

“‘W^hat is it? What is it?^’ he said. ‘T do not wish to leave the jungle, and 
I do not know w'hat this is. Am 1 dying, liaght^era?” 

*‘No, I^ittle Rrolher. That is only tears sueh as men use," said Ragheera. 
*‘Now T know thou art ;i man, and a many's eiib no Ic iger. The jungle is 
shut indec'<'l to th<*<‘ hf'iiei'forw'ard. Let tlicMn fall, Nlowgli. Thev are only 
tears.** So Nlcjwgli sat iirid eric-d as tliough his heart would break; and he 
lia<l iievi*r eri^^d in iill his life bt*fore. 

h«' said, ‘T will gc^ to men. Rut first I must say farew^ell to my 
iTiolla^r.*’ And he vs ent to the* cave wdiere she listed with Father Wolf, and 
he* c‘i it*d <^n ln.'r c'oat, wliile the* four caibs howded nriserably. 

“Yi* will not forgi't me?" said Nlowgli. 

‘‘rvev't*r while* w^e ean lolk^w a trail,'* said the eubs. “Come to the foot of 
tilt* hill w’hen tlioii ait a man, and w'e will talk to thee; and we w^ill come 
into the* erop-lancls to pkiy w ith thee by night." 

“Come soon!*' said F.^ither \\''olf. “Oh, wise little frog, come again soon, 
for w^e be* old, tby mother and 1." 

“Come soon," said Nltitlier Wolf, “little naked son of mine, for, listen, 
child of man, I loved thee more than ev^er 1 loved my cubs." 

“1 will surelv^ eome,'* said Ntovv-gli, “and vvh€*n I come it will be to lay 
out Shere Khan's hide upon the Council Rock. Do not forget me! Tell 
them in the jungle never to forget me!’* 

The* dawn was beginning to break wben Nlowgli w'ent down the hill- 
side alone, to meet those mysterious things tliat are called men. 


oto^tVs Brothers"* is from ci collootion 
of Ki/i/ing’s storU's 
ant it loci the juTsora^: wook. 
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180:2-1885 


tor ( \Iarie ) llii^o wiis l)ori» in Hosjiiic^'t>n, Friinee, F'ol'>ri.iary 
2.6, 1S02. -His father later ser\ecl as a IS.'aj>oleoriie "eneral. X’ietor’s 
cliiltlhoocl was “iiiflaiiiecl l>y many journeys” to CJorsiea, Ftaly, and 
Spain. At seventeen he w<^n the ehief prize for poetry iit "ronlonse. 
A first hook of poems, in 18:2:2, was intended to please* tlie e*v e of 
Louis XVIII, and did. Hugo vv*as given a pi*nsion. I'hal same \ e:ir 
lie married his childhood friend, Adele I’oneht'r. His hitither Lu- 
gene, who was also in love with her, went out ol his mind at the 
wedding. 

In 18:23 Hugo puhlishod a “tale of horror,” llatis of IcoUiiid . He 
was given the Legion of Honor. He h<*gan tt> move* toward Ro- 
manticism. His preface to the drama C.rotntvcll hecarne the niiini- 
festo of that movement. In 182.C) he produced Tfxc C')riatit(ils and 
most of another book of poems, Thti Last of a C'oncicatiK'd .'Man, 

and a large part of the novel 2 ^ dtra T)anio tie Vtiris, plus two dramas, 
Clarion cle Lornte and It ornani. On Pebruarv :25, 1830, the uproar at 
the opening of I l^rnani it w'ent on for ftjrty or mtjre nights and be- 
came known a.s the “Rattles of Ilernani” established that date as 

the birthday of the Romantic movement in Pranc-e. 

Under the Jvily Monarchy Hugo flourished as the most famtius of 
French poets. Xhe medieval color of 'Notre L>aine cle Paris made it 



2'/ofey frrtm. th*i aritst: ". . . at tira of twenty-seven, as shown here, 

was alreadtf an iin-portant -fvree in French letters. The iuciclentaZ 
characters are from Notre Ua.inc cle Paris: the jtriest Claude Frcillo 
carrying the ahandnned infant Quasimodo, and Estneralda 
giving the hunchhached hero a drink of water.’“ 
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popxilar. In his play 1 L,%icrazici Borgia, a small part was taken by 
Juliette Dronet. She remained his faithfnl mistress for more than fifty 
years. Atittirari Laaaas, Irxtarior Voiaas, and other poetry iiioreased 
his reputation. In on the fourth attempt, he was elc'eted to 

tlie French Academy. Three years later he was named a peer of 
France. 

He was a member of the C^ommittee of Insurrection during the 
aoap d*atat of 1851. When Napoleon III came to power, Hugo, dis- 
guised as a peasant, escaped to Brussels. ‘*Wlien liberty returns, I 
'will return,'* he said. With liis familv he inoxed first to the island 
of Jersey, then to Guernsey, where Nllle l^rouet took a cott:ige. 
There he 'wrote The C (mtarrxplatiorxs:, the first part of T^agartcl of tha 
Ccrittirias, and L,as IKI isdrahlas. Adele Hugo died in Brussels in 1868. 

In i8yo, after Napoleon HI was captured by the Germans, Hugo 
went back to France. Fresent at the siege of Baris, he uc:)ted in liis 
journal: ‘^Yesterday I ate rat's meat/* In the ensuing yt‘ars lie pub- 
lished fourteen books, among them Tl\a Story of a CZrima and I^^our 
of tha Spirit. His eightieth birthday was a gre^at pulilic 
triumph. Mile B>rouet died in 1883. Two >"e;irs Liter, on Nfav 522, 
1885, Hugo followed her. His state funeral was dc'seribt'd as an 
event ‘‘in 'which the corpse presented to the nation becarnt' god.** 
He is buried in the Bantheon. 


he Battle w^ith the Gannon** is a chapt(*r from W iriaty-Thraa, 
Hugo's tale of the French Bevolution. ^^.ftich of tlic' novt^l seems to 
have been 'written in the glassed-in lookout tower of liis house on 
Guernsey. It vv^as published in 187^4 From tliat chite on, everv reader 
has remembered the story of the 'wild gun, not only for the excite- 
ment of the incident itself, but for the grim shock of its ending. 

In Hugo 'we do not look for the close knowledge of sea life to lie 
found in Dana or Gonrad. We are caught by his sense of liold 
drama, and by the meaning that comes out of it. The twenty-four- 
pounder (its designation refers not to the ^veigIlt of the gun but to 
the shot it throws) becomes a living monster, rjuick and murderous. 
Loose on the gnu deck with a sea making up, it crushes out the life 
of ever'V' man in its way and threatens the ship herself. 

Into the arena comes the captain of the gun. It is his responsibility. 
His negligence, in failing to see that it was properly securc^d, has 
aJlow'ed it to break loose in the first place. lie fights this deadly 
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l^ronze biill witli tHe ciini^ing of a toraro. In tlie end, like the 
Eryinaiithian boar concjnered by Ilcrcviles, it lies l^onnd and over- 
thrown. 

But at onee we are faeed with a new crisis. How is this conqueror 
to be judged? We, like liis officers, must answer that question. In 
tliis fact lie's the true depth of the story. He permitted the gun to go 
adrift and he has secured it again. By which act must he be judged? 
Suddenly we are aware that, like Scott’s TJia Two Droaars ^ and 
Melville’s Hilly Bucldy^ Hugo’s narrative is no mere adventure. We 
are faced with a problem of justice. 

In each of these three stories, a man is executed. In each we must 
make a sorrowful, all T^ut inipossil^le clioice. We are asked to clioose 
]:>etween the justice of law, which has good sense and some necessity 
on its side, and what we feel to be the human justice of the case. 

Nor is this ‘^hunian justice” altogether or even largely, perhaps a 

matter of feeling. We tend to think of it as broader, finer, and more 
flexible than the law. It is the balance we strike for the whole situa- 
tion. Often ihe law takes little formal notice of what we may call 
the defendant’s total human worth. Our estimate of that, arbitrary 
though it may be, is the pivot of our judgment. 

We wish that Hugo had told us more al>out the character of his 
gun captain. \Vc are shocked by the wliolly irregular action of Cap- 
tain Boisberthelc:)t, who hands over a matter of ship’s discipline to the 
passenger general. Is this a dramatic liberty taken by the author? 
Or was siic'h a thing actually possible in a revohitionary situation? 
In anv case, we admit the weight of the general’s charges. It is true 
that the gun captain’s negligence has caused the death of shipmates 
and put the ship lierself in danger. 

But we are shocked by the general’s decision. First he decorates 
the gunner and then orders that he be shot. If he had announced 
both decisions at the same time we might not have been shocked, 
but in that ease the story would have lost much of its dramatic 
power. In fact, Hugo intends to shock us. He wishes to show us 
what happens when justice is administered too meticulously. 


^ Soo Vol. la, PP- — ^05, in this set. 

* See Vol. 3, pp. 31 — in tliis set. 
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Qf tile caxTonades of the battery, a twenty-four pounder, 

bad got loose. 

This is perhaps the most formidahle of ocean accidents. Nothing more 
terrible can happen to a vessel in open sea and under full siiil. 

A gun that breaks its moorings becomes suddt'iily some iiidc\sc'ribable 
supernatural beast. It is a machine which transforms itself into a monster. 
This mass turns upon its wheels, has the rapid movements of a billiard 
ball; rolls with the resiling, pitc*hes with the pitching; goc‘S, comes, pause's, 
seems to meditate; resvimes its course*, rushes along the ship Irom caid 
to end like an arrow, circles about, springs aside, evades, rebars, brt'aks, 
kills, exterminates. It is a battering-ram which assaults a wall at its own 
caprice. Moreover, the battering-ram is metal, the wall wcfrxl. It is the 
entrance of matter into liberty. One might say that this eternal slave 
avenges itself. It seems as if the power of evil hidden in what wc* call 
inanimate objec-ts finds a vent and bursts suddenly out. It has an air of 
having lost patience, of seeking some fierce, obscure retribution; nothing 
more inexorable than this rage of the inanimate. The mad mass has the 
bound of a panther, the weight of the elephant, the agility of the mouse, 
the obstinacy of the ax, the unexpectedness of the surge, the rapidity of 
lightning, the deafness of the tomb. It weighs ten thousand pounds, and 
it rebounds like a child’s ball. Its flight is a wild whirl abruptly cut at 
right angles. WTiat is to be done? How to end this? A tempest ceases, a 
cyclone passes, a wind falls, a broken mast is replaced, a leak is stoj^ped, 
a fire dies out; but how to control this enormous brute of bronice? In 
what way can one attack it? 

You can make a mastiff hear reason, astound a bull, fascinate a boa, 
frighten a tiger, soften a lion; but there is no resource with that monster — 
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CL camnon let loose. You cannot Icill it it is dead; at the same time it lives. 

It lives with a sinister life bestowed on it by Infinity. 

The planks beneath it give it play. It is moved by the ship, which is 
moved by the sea, which is moved by the wind. This destroyer is a play- 
thing. Tlie ship, the waves, tlie blasts, all aid it; hence its frightful vitality. 
How to assail this fury of complication? How to fetter this monstrous 
mechanism for wrecking a ship? How forc^see its comings and goings, its 
returns, its stops, its shocks? Any one of these blows upon the sides may 
stave out the vessel. How divine its awful g^Tationsl One has to deal 
w^ith a projectile which thinks, seems to possess ideas, and which changes 
its di reaction at each instant. IIc3w^ stop the course of some tiling w'hich 
must lie avoided? The hc3rrible cannon flings itself about, advances, re- 
c?oils, strikes to the right, strikes to the left, flees, passes, disconcerts, 
ambushes, breaks down obstacles, crushes men like flies. The great 
dangc'r of the situation is in the mobility of its base. How combat an in- 
clined planc^ which lias caprices? Tlie ship, so to speak, lias lightning 
imprisoiie I u* its A^vornb which seeks to escape; it is like thunder rolling 
above an earthcpiake. 

In an instant the whole crew were on foot. The fault was the chief 
gunner’s, he had neglected to fix home the screw nut of the mooring 
chain, and had so badly shackled the foxir wheels of the earronade that 
the l'>lay given to the sole and frame had separated the platform, and 
ende'cl by breaking the breeching. The cordage liad broken, so that the 
gun w'as no longer secure on the carriage. The stationary breeching w'hich 
prevents recoil w'as not in use at that period. As a heavy wave struck the 
port, tlie earronade, w’cakly attached, recoiled, burst its chain, and began 
to rush wildly about. CJonceive, in order to have an idea of this strange 
sliding, a drop of wate*r running doxvn a pane of glass. 

At the moment when the lashings gave way the gunners were in the 
battery, some in groups, others standing alone, occupied 'with such duties 
as sailors p<:'rform in expectation of the command to clear for action. 
The earronade, liurled forward by the pitching, dashed into this knot of 
men, and crushed four at the first blow; then flung back and shot out 
anew^ by tlie rolling, it cut in tw'o a fifth poor fellow', glanced off to the 
larboard side, and stirick a piece of the l:>attery with such force as to 
unship it. Then rose the cry of distress which had been heard. The 
men rushed toward the ladder; the gun deck emptied in the trwinkling of 
an eye. The enormoxis cannon was left alone. She was given up to her- 
self. She was her O'wn mistress, and mistress of the vessel. She coiild do 
what she willed with both. This whole crew, accustomed to laugh in 
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battle, trembled now. To describe tbe imiversal terror would be impos- 
sible. 

Captain Boisberthelot and Lievitenant Vieuville, altHougb both intrepid 
men, stopped at tbe head of the stairs, and remained mute, pale, hesi- 
tating, looking down on the deck. Some one pushed them aside with his 
elbow and descended. 

It was their passenger, the peasant, the man of whom they had been 
speaking a moment before. 

When he reached the foot of the ladder, he stood still. 

The cannon came and went along the deck. One might have fancied 
it the living chariot of the Apocalypse- The marine lantern, oscillating 
from the ceiling, added a di^'zying whirl of lights and shadows to this 
vision. The shape of the cannon was xindistinguishable from the rapidity 
of its course; now it looked black in the light, now it cast weird reflections 
through the gloom. 

It kept on its work of destruction. It had already shattered four other 
pieces, and dug trwo crevices in the side, fortunately above the water 
line, though they would leak in case a sc^uall should come on. It dashed 
itself frantically against the framework; the solid tie beams resisted, their 
cixrved form giving them great strength, but they creaked ominously 
under the assaults of tliis terrible club, which seemed endowed with a 
sort of appalling ubiquity, striking on every side at once. The strokes of a 
bullet shaken in a bottle would not be madder or more rapid. The four 
wheels passed and repassed above tlie dead men, cut, carved, slashed 
them, till the five corpses were a score of stumps rolling about the deck; 
the heads seem to cry out; streams of blood twisted in and out of the 
planks w^ith every pitch of the vessel- The ceiling, damaged in several 
places, began to gape. The whole ship was filled with the awfvil tumult- 

The captain promptly recovered his composure, and at his order the 
sailors threw down into the deck everything wliich could deaden and 

check the mad rush of the gun mattresses, hammocks, spare sails, coils 

of rope, extra equipments, and the bales of false assignats of which the 
corvette carried a whole cargo; an infamous deception which the £)nglish 
considered a fair trick in war. 

But what could these rags avail? No one dared descend to arrange them 
in any useful fashion, and in a few instants they were mere heaps of lint. 

There was just sea enough to render an accident as complete as pos- 
sible. A tempest would have been desirable it might have thrown the 

gun upside down; and the four wheels once in the air, the monster 
could have been mastered. But the devastation increased. There were 
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gashes and! even fractures in the masts, which, imbeddecl in the 'wood- 
work of the keel, pierce the decks of ships like great round pillars. The 
mizzenmast w'as cracked, and tlie mainmast itself was injured under the 
con'vulsive blo’ws of the gun. The battery w'as being destroyed. Ten 
pieces out of the thirty were disabled; the breaches multiplied in the side, 
and the corvette began to take in water. 

Tlie old passenger, who had descended to the gun deck, looked like a 
form of stone stationed at the foot of the stairs. lie stood motionless, 
gazing sternly about upon the devastation. Indeed, it seemed impossible 
to take a single step forward. 

Each bound of the liberated carronade menaced the destruction of 
the vessel. A fe'w minutes more and shipwreck would be inevitable. 

Tliey must perish or put a summary end to the disaster. A decision 
must be made but how? 

W-^liat a combatant this cannoni 

They must check this mad monster. They must seize this flash of 
lightning. They must overthrow this thunderbolt. 

BoisbertheloL said to I .e V^ieuvalle 

*‘]I>o you l>elievo in Ood, Chevalier?** 

I^e \’'ieuv'^ille replit*d 

*Tes. No. Sometimes.** 

'‘^In a tempest?** 

“Yes, and in moments like this.**^ 

“Only Cod can aid us here,’* said Boisberthclot. 

All were silent: the cannon kept up its horrible fracas. 

The waves l>eat .^gainst the ship; their blows from without responded 
to the strt:>kes of the caiincjn. 

It was like two hammers alternating. 

Suddenly, into the midst of tliis sort of inaccessible circus, where the 
escaped cannon leaped and bounded, there sprang a man with an iron bar 

in his hand. It was the author of this catastrophe the gunner whose 

culpable negligence had caused the accident; the captain of the gun. 
Having been the means of bringing about the misfortune, he desired to 
repair it. Pie had caught up a handspike in one fist, a tiller rope with a 
slipping-noose in the other, and jumped down into the gnn de*ck. 

Then a strange combat began, a titanic strife the struggle of the 

gun against the gunner; a battle between matter and intelligence; a duel 
between the inanimate and the human. 

The man was posted in an angle, tlie bar and rope in his two fists; 
backed against one of the riders, settled firmly on his legs as on two 
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pillars of steel, livid, oalin, tragie, rooted as it were In the planks, lie 
waited. 

He waited for the eannon to pass near him. 

The gunner knew his piece, and it seemed to him that she must recog- 
nize her master. He had lived a long vv^hile w^ith her. How' many times 
he had thmst his hand l>etwcen her jaws! It was his tame monster. He 
began to address it as he might have done his dog, 

“Cornel” said he. Perhaps he loved it. 

He seemed to wish that it would turn toward him. 

But to come tovvctrd him would be to spring upon him. Then he w^oiild 
be lost. How to avoid its crush? There was the question. All stared in 
terrified silence. 

Not a breast respired freely, except perchance that of the old man who 
alone stood in the deck with the txvo combatants, a stern sec'ond. 

He might himself be crushed by the piece. He did not stir. 

Beneath them, tlie blind sea direetecl the^ battle. 

At the instant ’when, accepting this awful hand-to-hand contc^st, the 
gvinner approached to challenge the eannon, some chance fluc*t i lat ion of 
the waves kept it for a moment immovable, as if suddenly stxipefied, 

“Come on!” the man said to it. It seemed to listen. 

Suddenly it darted upon him. The gunner avoided the shock. 

The struggle^ began struggle unheard of. The fragile* matching itself 

against the in\ailnerable. Tfie thing of flesh attacking the briizen brute. 
On the one side blind force, on the other a soi^il. 

The wliole passed in a llalf-Iight. It was like the indistinct vision of a 
mirac'le. 

A soul strange* thing; but you 'would have said that the* cannon had 

one also a soul filled with rage and hatred. This blindness appe-^ired to 

have eyes. The monster had the air of watching the man. There wa.s 

one might have fancied so at least cunning in this mass. It also e*ho.se its 

moment. It became some gigantic insect of metal, having, or seeming to 
have, the will of a demon. Sometimes this colossal grassliopper 'would 
strike the low ceiling of the gun deck, then fall back on its four wheels 
like a tiger upon its four claws, and dart anew on the man. He*, .supple, 
agile, adroit, would glide away like a snake from the reach of these 
lightning-like movements. He avoided the encounters; but tlie blows 
which he e.scaped fell upon the vessel and c<3n tinned the havoc. 

An end of broken chain remained attached to the carrona<le. This 
chain had twisted itself, one could not tell how, about the screw of the 
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breecH button. One extremity of tHe chain was fastened to the carriage. 
The other, hanging loose, whirled wildly about the gun and added to the 
danger of its blows. 

The screw held it lilce a clinched hand, and the chain multiplying the 
strokes of the battering-ram by its strokes of a thong, made a fearful 

whirlwind about the cannon a whip of iron in a fist of brass. This chain 

complicated the battle. 

Nevertheless, the man fought. Sometimes, even, it w^as the man w'ho 
attacked the cannon. lie crept along the side, bar and rope in hand, and 
the cannon had the air of understanding, and fled as if it perceived a 
snare. Tlie man pursued it, formidable, fearless. 

Such a duel could not last long. The gun seemed suddenly to say to 
itself, “CJome, we must make an end!” and it paused. One felt the ap- 
proacdi of the crisis. The cannon, as if in suspense, appeared to have, or 

had because it seemed to all a sentient being a furious premeditation. 

It sprang unexpectedly upon tlie gunner. lie jumped aside, let it pass, 
and cried out with a laugh, “Try again!*' The gun, as if in a fury, broke a 
carri>nade to larboard; then, seizied anew by the invisible sling ’which 
held it, was flung to starboard toward the man, who escaped. 

Thiee earronades gave way under the blows of tlie gun; then, as if 
blind and no longer conscious of what it was doing, it turned its back on 
the man, rolled from the stern to the boxv, bruising the stem and making a 
breach in the plankings of the prow. The gunner had taken refuge at the 
foot of the stairs, a few steps from the old man, xv^ho was watching. 

Tlie gunnt*r held his handspike in rest. The cannon seemed to perceive 
him, and, without taking the trouble to turn itself, backed upon him with 
the cjuickness of an ax-stroke. Tlie gunner, if driven back against the side, 
was lost. The crew uttered a simultaneous cry. 

But the old passcmger, until now immoveable, made a spring more rapid 
than all those wild whirls. He seiz:ed a bale of the false assignats, and at 
the risk of being crushed, succeeded in flinging it between the w’^heels of 
the carronade. This maneiwer, decisiv'e and dangerous, coxild not have 
been executed with more adroitness and precision by a man trained to all 
the exercises set down in HuroseFs “Manual of Sea Gunnery.” 

The bale had tlie effect of a plug. A pebble may stop a log, a tree 
branch turn an avalanche. The carronade stumbled. The gunner, in his 
turn, sei:?Jng this terrible chance, plunged his iron bar between the spokes 
of one of the hind wheels. The cannon was stopped. 

It staggered. The man, using the bar as a lever, rocked it to and £ro« 
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Tlio heavy mass tximed over vritli a clang lilcc a falling hell, and the 
gnnncr, dripping with sweat, rushed for'ward headlong and pass€5d the 
slipping-noose of the tiller rope above the bronze neck of the overthrown 
monster. 

It w^as ended. The man had conquered. The ant had subdued the 
mastodon; the pigmy had taken the thunderbolt prisoner. 

The marines and the sailors clapped their hands. 

The w'hole crew^ hurried down with cables and chains, and in an instant 
the cannon was securely lashed. 

The gunner saluted the passenger. 

"Sir,^’‘ he said to him, *'yo\i have saved my life.** 

The old man had resiimed his impassible attitude, and did not reply. 

The man had conquered, but one might say that tlie cannon had 
conquered also. Immediate shipw'reck had been av’'oided, but the 
corvette w^as by no means saved. The dilapidation of the vessel seemed 
irremediable. The sides liad five breaches, one of which, very large, was 
in the bow^. Out of the thirty carronades, twenty lay useless in tlieir 
frames. The carronade, wliich had been captured and rechainc’d, was it- 
self disabled; the screw of the breech bvitton was forced, and the leveling 
of the piece impossible in consequence. The battery was reduced to nine 
pieces. The hold had sprung a leak. It was necessary at once to repair the 
damages and set the pumps to work. 

The gun deck, now that one had time to look about it, off^wred a terrible 
spectacle. The interior of a mad elephant's cage could not have been 
more completely dismantled. 

However great the necessity that the corvette should escape observa- 
tion, a still more imperious necessity presented itsc'lf immediate safety. 

It had been necessary to light up the deck by lanterns placed here and 
there along the sides. 

But during the whole time this tragic diversion had lasted, the ere^v 
were so absorbed by the one question of life or death that they noticed 
little what was passing outside the scene of the duel. Tlie fog had thick- 
ened; the weather had changed; the w'ind had driven the vessel at w'ill; 
it had got out of its route, in plain sight of Jersey and Guernsey, farther 
to the south than it ought to have gone, and it was sxirrounded by a 

troubled sea. The great w’aves kissed the gaping wounds of the corvette 

kisses full of peril. The sea rocked her menacingly. The breeze became a 
gale. A squall, a tempest perhaps, threatened. It was impossible to see 
before one four oars' length. 

"While the crew were repairing summarily and in haste the ravages of 
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the gun deck, stopping the leaks and putting back into position the guns 
which had escaped the disaster, the old passenger had gone on deck. 

He stood with his back against the mainmast. 

He had paid no attention to a proceeding which had taken place on 
the vessel- The CJhevalier Le Vieuville had drawn up the marines in line 
on eitlier side of the mainmast, and at the whistle of the boatswain the 
sailors busy in the rigging stood upright on the yards. 

Count du Roisberthelot advanced toward the passenger. 

Behind the captain marched a man, haggard, breathless, his dress in 
disorder, yet wearing a satisfied look under it all. It was the gunner who 
liad just now so opportunely shown himself a tamer of monsters, and who 
had g<^>t the better of the cannon. 

The cciunt made a military salute to the unknow-n in peasant garb, and 
said to him 

T^eneral, here is the man.** 

The gunner held himself erect, his eyes downcast, standing in a sol- 
dierly att i f u J 

Count du Boislierthelot continued 

“Ceneral, taking into etinsideralion what this man has done, do you not 
think there is something for his commanders to do?” 

“1 think tliere is,” said the old man. 

"Be good enough to give the orders,” return t'd Boisberthelot. 

"It is for you to give the^m. You are the captain.” 

"But you arc the general,” answered Boisberthelot. 

T1 le old man looked at the gunner. 

"yVpproacli,” said he. 

The gunner moved forw^ard a step. Tlie old man turned tow'ard Count 
du Boisberthelot, detached the cross of Saint Louis from tlie captain’s 
uniform and fasti'iic'd it on the jacket of the gunner. 

*‘llLirruhl” cried the saihirs. 

The marines presented arms. The old passenger, pointing with his 
finger toward the bewildered gunner, added 

“Now^ let that man be shot.” 

Stupor SLiece'cded the applause. 

Then, in the nudst of a silence like that of the tomb, the old man raised 
his voice. He said 

"A negligence has endangered this ship. At this moment she is perhaps 
lost. To be at sea is to face tlie enemy. A vessel at open sea is an army 
whieh gives battle. Tlie tempest conceals, but does not absent itself. Th« 
whole sea is an amhuscade. 
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“Death is the penalty of any fault committed in the face of the enemy. 
No fault is reparable. Courage ought to bo rewarded and negligence 
punished.” 

These words fell one after the other, slowly, solemnly, with a sort of 
inexorable measure, like the blows of an ax upon an oak. 

And tlie old man, turning to the soldiers, added — 

“Do yoiu: dxity.” 

Tlie man upon whose breast shone the cross of Saint Louis bowed his 
head. 

At a sign from Count du Boisberthelot, two sailors descended be- 
tween decks, then returned, bringing the hammock winding sheet. Xlie 
ship’s chaplain, who since the time of sailing had been at prayer in the 
officers’ quarters, accompanied the two sailors; a sergeant detached from 
the line twelve marines, whom he arranged in two ranks, six by six; the 
gunner, without uttering a word, placed himself between the two files. 
The chaplain, crucifix in hand, advanced and stood near him. 

“\Iarchl” said the sergeant. 

The platoon moved with slow steps toward the bow. The two sailors 
who carried the sliroud followed. 

A gloomy silence fell upon the corvette. A hurricane moaned in the 
distance. 

A moment later gvinfire sounded in the shadows, a light flashed, and 
all was silent; then came the sound of a body falling into the sea. 


The foregoing consists of 'Part J, Boo'k II, 

Chapters TV— "VI 

of Victor Hugo*s ntnexy-xiiree. 



cle IVIaupassant 

1850-3893 


^ — Miiy' cle Niaiipas-sant, a stock liroker’s son, was liorn at tlie cliateau 
of Ali romesiiil, near I^ieppo, I^Vanee, on Anj^nst 5, 1S50. He grew up 
on liis inotlic'r's estate at Etretat, in a erowcl of sailors’ and peasants’ 
eliildrc'Ti. In 1867 lie entered C>aen XJni\ersity witK tlie intention of 
stiid\a‘ng law. Knt lie got Iiis reiil edueation as tlie disciple of Gustave 
FI an]>c*rt. Klaiilic'rt wont ovc*r liis manuscripts and introduced him to 
stidi Sunday intimate's as /iola, Daiidct, and T.'nrjrc'nev. 

Nlaupassant h'ft sc'hool to serve in the armv durint; tlie F'ranco- 
Prussian W'ar t>f 3870. W'ht'n he was discharged the next x ear, he 
took a jolj as a clc'rk in the NIinistrx' of NIarine. Like* NIonet, 
Nliillai’me. and others, he was fond of hoating on tlie Seine. He pub- 
lishe*d a first book, Satne Verwes-, in 1880. That same \ eai* Zola and 
his c-ircle* of young writers brouglit out a joint collc'ction of stories 
about tlie* war eif 1S70, called Li'cning.s €tt \Ivcltin. NIaupassant’s 
cemtribntiein, 8e>i//e* flc' sitif (“Hall of Tl'allow^'’ ) , made him instantly 
famous. 

Iietwce*n thiit x e*.ir ;ind his final mental breakdoxx’n in 1891, he 
produc'C'd xx’ork e'ncsugh to fill ihirtx books. In xSSi he brought out a 
first book of stories, />e< A/e/i-son 7 V//ie*r. In 1883 came a nox'cl, A Li/e, 
and txvo books of storie'.s, Fifi and Talk's of the W ood- 

ctJcJc. Pour books of storie'.s Alooti/if^hi , Fhc Rondcfli Sisters, y eette, 

and A/fs.s 11 arriet appeart'd the folloxx'ing x'ear. 

In 1S85 he* publishc'd liel-Aitti, a nox-el about a eynic'al Parisian 
journalist. Ilis w’ork sold so xvc'll that he* w’as able to bux' a small 
yacht for cruising on the Mciditerranean. He* named her “Pel Ami.” 
Out of this came* two books of Mt'dite'rranean impressions. On the 

"^ater and The Roein^ Fife. He* published fexur more nox'c'ls Aforif- 

Oriol, Pierre and Jean, Strong as Death, and Dur Heart plus such 
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later volumes of stories as Tha fforla, Atcidairi^ ITtJssc?n^s Rosc^I^tirsh, 
and TH^ Us^li^ss Rcuttttj. He is remarkable for liis preeise eraftsman- 
sbip, liis eve for the timelessly human, and his austere loyalty to '‘the 
plain truth'* as he sa\v it. In xSqis, 'vvhen he felt his mind giving way, 
he tried to commit suicide at Cannes. He died in l^aris on Jnly 6, 

1893- 


J e w^rites a scant 1^,500 words in the exact, impersonal tone of a 

military histoi-y, and there it is 'Fxiyo Fricmcls, a small masterpiece 

about w^ar and deatli and nature, the honor and happiness of ordi- 
nary men. It happens at Colonxbes, along that second liook of the 
Seine that lies northsvest of the center of Paris, but it miiiht have 

happened anywhere, in any war on the Seamander Iliver before 

Troy, or along the Wei Iliver in one of China’s thousand wars, or at 
Vicksburg on the NIississippi in the AmeriCctn Cixa'l War. 

At the sanxe time we recognise its c|u;ility as distinctively Paiisian 
and French. It takes i^lace toward tht^ end of the Franco-I^russi^in 
War, during the siege of Paris, \^'hen Victor Hugo ic'c‘ordc‘d th<it ho 
ate rat and the skill of any great chef might bc^ testc'^d by a demand 
that he cook a ragout of hippf>potamus or a haunch of IcM^patd fiom 
the zc:)0. So, tc> their old and serene* deliglit in fishing for fishing’s 
sake, M. Morissot the watchmaker and M. Siui\"age the drapc*r (dry 
goods dealer) nosv’ add the motive c^f simple^ liungt*r. 

And for once the Seine promisees to feed hc^r c'ln'ldren wc^ll. We 
have seen how charmingly, and with wliat right touc'hes, Maupas- 
sant caught the city men’s pleasure^ in the serenity of their countiy- 

side the hot morning evaporation of mist from the sj>ring ri\ c^r. 

Now they are back again, at their fav^orite perc-h along the bank, on 
the first fine day of the yc^ar. I 3 ut nothing is c|uite tin* siune. War has 
touched the river, thc3 plain, the hc'ights at Sannois with her dark 
wing. And in a little while tlie guns on the fortified summit of XIont 
Valerien, west c^f tlie Hois do Roulognc*, begin to speak. 


hJotc^ frorrt th,<3 rirtist. . . th^ slyle^ nf tHf' Afrit ijjfi^sant pryrtrnit 

is btilrllff rcTic.lt. 'The rohtt^st ftp^tArcs at t}\c left are a rctoorl^trtQ 
of art illiistratUirt irx art carltf r^rlitvort of Lfi Maisoo Tollic-r, 
a t^olantc of dc Af aupasi^attt^s short storxes ptAhltshacl irt 
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“There they are, at it again,” says M. Saiivage. It is perfectly put. 
It says everything. For tlie moment, he and M. Morissot, as usual 
entirely in accord on the primary things, are not Frenchmen or 
Parisians, Royalists or Republicans, or ev’en fishermen. They are sim- 
ply men plain men, who know in their hones what war is, and that 

nothing good can come of it. They discuss it calmly, with distaste, 
reasonable even when they disagree as to which party may be re- 
sponsible for it. But the sun is high and their little bounty of gudg- 
eon wriggles and glints in the net bag. Wo feel suddenly the right- 
ness of Maupassant’s symbol: that those fish are life life saved 

from hunger, life out of the pleasant river of peace, life in all its 
squirming aliveness. 

Then suddenly there are men “dressed like liveried footmen.” 
M. Morissot and M. Sauvage stand before a “hairy giant . . . smok- 
ing a long porcelain pipe.” \Vc know that giant. lie is the ogre out of 
the fairy tales. He is the man in every war who never loses his appe- 
tite over other people’s deaths. He is made for war, ami war is made 
for him. He presents them with a simple choice; betray the pass- 
word, or die. So, with their own lives and honor at slake, they must 
take part in this war they want nothing to do with. They must 
choose. And the bag of fish, like life itself, lies wriggling at thf*ir fec*t. 

It is precisely here that Maupassant makes his deepest point. 

M. Morissot and M. Sauvage who are they but Kveryraan in peace 

and war? They fish in a placid river and are stiddenly confronted 
with the instant choice of life or death. C'an tliev betray theii coun- 
try? And if not, is it themselves they must betray? 
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^ aris was surrounded, starving, at its last gasp. There 'were few^r and 
fewer sparrows on tlie rcjofs. Tlic sewers had heen emptied of their popu- 
lation. People were eating any tiling they could find. 

One bright January morning, as Monsieur \lorissot a watchmaker by 
prc>fession, and a man who lov'od to take liis ease when occasion offered, 
was strolling in a melancholy mood along the outer boulevard, with his 
hands in tne pc^ckets of his army trousers and a void in his stomach, he ran 
into u man whom he immediately recogniz:ed. It was Xlonsieur Sauvage, a 
ri\’’erside accjuaintance. 

Every Sunday morning biffore the war, ^Monsieur Morissot had been in 
the habit of sc‘tting off early, >\ith a bamboo rod in his hand and a tin box 
slung on his back. !!<• took the Argcmteuil train, got out at Colombes, and 
walked to tlie small island which goes by tlie name of !NIarante. As soon as 
ho reaehed this place of his dreams, he settled down to fish, and he fished 
till nightfall. 

A tubby, jovial little man was always there before hii^* a draper from 
the Hue lSlotre-lDamc*-dt'-Eor<^*tte, as fanatical .m angler as himself. They 
frecjueiitly spent lialf the day sitting side-h> -side, rod in hand, and their 
feet dangling o\*er the streiim. Tlliev had hei^ome fast friends. 

Sonietimes tliey did not talk at all. Sometimes they chatted, but so alike 
were their tastes and their reaetions, and so perfect their understanding 
of each other, that words were unnecessary. 

Sometimes, on spring mornings, ahout ten o’clock, when the early sun 
had laid on the still surface of the river a faint mist, which flow'^ed with the 
current, and beat down on the backs of th*'^ two enthusiasts th the wel- 
come warmth of the waxing season, Morissot would say to his neighbor, 
‘*Lovely, isn’t it?” And Monsieur Sauvage would reply, don t know any- 
thing lovelier.” That simple exchange was enough to bring complete un- 
derstanding between tbem, and make them like one another the more. 
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On autumn afternoons, wlien the day was nearing its end and the set- 
ting sun reddened the sky, w^hen the 'water reflected crimson cloiids and 
the far horizon seemed all ahlaze, when the figures of the tw^o friends 
seemed lit hy fire, and the trees,, already turning red, glow’ed and shiv- 
ered with a foretaste of winter, Nlonsieur Sauvage would smile at Ntoris- 
sot and say: ‘*That's a sight for sore eyes.” And Niorissot, struck w^ith the 
wonder of it all, but keeping his eyes firmly fijced on his float, would an- 
swer: "Better than the boulevard, eh?” 

No sooner had the two friends recognized each other, than they shook 
hands warmly, caught up in a little eddy of emotion at meeting thus again 
in such diS^erent circumstances. Monsieur Sauvage sighed and said: 
"What times we live ini” And Niorissot, all gloom, lamented: "And what a 
lovely day! The first really good w'eather of the year!” 

That was undeniable, for the sky was an unclouded, brilliant blue. 

They walked together, side-by-side, thoughtful and sad. 

"Remember our fishing?” said M^orissot. **Those were the days.” 

"Will they ever come again, I 'wonder?” said Nlonsicur Sauvage. 

They went into a little cafe and liad an absinthe each. Then they re- 
sumed their walk along the pavement. 

Suddenly Morissot pulled up short: "What about another?” "I'm with 
you,” said Monsieur Sauvage, and they turned in at a second bar. By the 
time they left it they were slightly fuddled, as men are apt to be after 
drinking spirits on an empty stomach. The day was mild, ax 3 id a pleasant 
breeze fanned their faces. 

Monsieur Sauvage had been made more than a little drunk by tl^o air. 
He stopped and put a cjuestion: 

"Why shouldn't we have a shot?” 

"What at?” 

"Fishing.” 

"Where?” 

"At our island, of course. The French outposts are close to Colombes. I 

know the colonel in command a chap called Dumoulin. He won’t make 

any difficulties.” 

C^uivering with anticipation h/Iorissot acquiesced: "IDone. Tm with 
you.” And the t'wo friends separated to got their equipment. 

An hour later they 'were striding together down the main road. They 
reached the villa in which the colonel had established liis headquarters. 
He smiled at their odd request, but readily gave his consent. They 
started off again, armed with the necessary permit. 

In next to no time they had crossed the outpost line, passed through 
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Colombes w^liich lia.d been evaouatecl, and found tbemselves on the 
edge of a small vineyard which sloped down to the Seine. It was about 
eleven o’^cloclc. 

Opposite them the village of Argenteuil seemed dead. The heights of 
Orgemont and Sannois dominated the countryside. The great plain 
which stretches as far as Nanterre 'was empty, completely empty, w’ith 
its leafless cherry trees and gray soil. 

Moiisieur Sauvage pointed with his finger at the high ground. 
Prussians are up there/* he said. A sort of paralysis seized upon the two 
friends as they gazed at the desert before them. 

The Prussiansl They had never set eyes on tliem, but for months and 
months they liad bc^en conscic^us of their presence on every side, bring- 
ing ruin on France, looting, murdering, spreading starvation, invisible, 
irresistible- A sort of superstitious dread was added to the hate they 
felt for that unknown and victorious race. 

IIe*sitant and fearful, Nlorissot said: “Suppose we met some of them?” 

In spite t f ev'ory thing, the mocking note of the Paris streets sovu:ided 
in his friend*s reply: “We would oflEer them a fish fry I” 

lint tlioy still hesitated before venturing into the open country, for 
tl ley were intimidated by the vast spread of silence round tliem. 

It Arvas XIonsieur Sauvage who finally took the plunge. 

“We’d l^elter get going,** he said, “bxit keep your weather eye openl” 

Tliey clamber€*d down tlirougli the vines, bent double, crawling on 
hands and knees, taking advantage of the cover offered by the bushes, 
their ears pricked . 

T[’hey still had a strip of open ground to cross before they could get to 
the riv^er bank. Tliey broke into a run, and, wlien tliey ached it, went to 
earth in a tliicket of dry reeds. 

Nlorissot put his ear to the ground to catch the sound of footsteps. 
Me heard nothing. They were aloiie. 

Plucking up their courage, they began to fish. 

Immedialely in front, the' deserted island of Xlarante hid them from the 
other bank. The little restaurant was closed, and looked as tlioxigh it had 
been abandoned for years. 

Monsieur Sauvage cauglit the first gudgeon, Morissot the second, and 
then, with scarcely a pause, they kept I rking up their rods with little 
silver creatures flickering at the end of their lines. A miraculous draught 
of fish, indeed! 

Carefully, th<‘y put their haul into a fine-meshed net dangling in the wa- 
ter at their feet, and a delicious joy took hold of them, the joy tliat comes 
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■wliexi a. favorite pleasxiro is resumed after long xnontlis of deprivation. 

TTlie Icindly sun sent a ripple of 'warnitlr betw'een tlieir shoulder blades. 
There was not a sound to be heard, nor w-as there a thought in their 
heads. The world w'as all forgotten. They w'ere fishing. 

But, suddenly, a dull, a seemingly subterranean sound made the earth 
tremble. The big guxis were at it again. 

Nlorissot turned his head, and above the banlc, aw'ay to the left, he saw' 
the great bullc of Mont Valerien w'ith, on its head, a white plume, a drift 
of smoke whieh it had just spewed out. 

Almost immediately a second jet of smoke leaped from the sunrmit of 
the fort, and a few^ moments later the noise of a second detonation 
reached tlieir ears. 

Others followed, and at brief intervals the mount pxiffed out its death - 
dealing breath, spreading clouds of milky vapor w'hich slowly rose into 
the peaceful sky, covering it with a pall. 

Monsieur Sauvage shrugged- ‘‘There tliey are, at it again/’* he said. 

Morissot, who svas anxiously watching the little feather on liis float 
bobbing up and dow’^n, was suddenly filled w'ith the anger of a mein of 
peace at the maniacs with no thought for anything l>ut figliting. “Only 
fools,*’ he grunted, “w^ould go on killing each other like that!'’ 

"They’re w'Orse than fools/* said Monsieur Sauvage*. 

Miorissot, w^ho had just landed a fish, burst out witli: “Nothing’ll ever 
change so long as there are governments!” 

Nlonsieur Sauvage corrected him: “A republic w'ovild never have de- 
clared war . . .** 

But Nlorissot cut him short: “With kings there are foreign wars; with 
republics, civil strife.** 

Without heat they started arguing the great political issues, sliowing 
all the swreet reasonableness of peace-loving men wlio cannot sec* bc*yorid 
their noses. On one thing only they agreed: tliat mankind 'vvould nc'v'er 
be free. And all the w'hile Nlont Valerien kept thundering, bringing de- 
struction on French homes, grinding flesh and blood tc:> dust, crushing 
human bodies, and bringing to the hearts of women, girls, and mothers 
in other lands an endless suffering. 

“Such is life,” said JVfonsieur Sauvage. 

“Say, rather, such is death,” laughed Morissot. 

They both gave a frightened start. They had a feeling that somebody 
was moving behind them. Turning their heads they saw, standing at their 
backs, foirr great hulking brutes, armed and bearded, dressed like 
liveried footmen, with flat caps on their heads, and rifles leveled. 

The rods dropped from their hands and went floating down the river. 
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In a. matter of seconds they were seized, carried o£E, flnng into a boat, 
and ferried across to the island. 

Behind the building they had thought deserted, they saw' about 
twenty German soldiers. 

A sort of hairy giant astride upon a chair and smolcing a long porcelain 
pipe, asked them in excellent French: ^'H^id you have good fishing, gen- 
tlemen P** 

One of the soldiers laid the net filled xvith fish at the oflScer^s feet. The 
Firussian smiled: “Not too bad, I see. But we have other things to think 
about. Just listen to me and donT worry. 

"“So far as I am concerned you are two spies sent to keep a w'atch on me. 
I have taken you and I shall shoot you. You liave been pretending to fish, 
the bettor to conceal yoixr real intentions. You have fallen into my hands. 
So much the w-orse for you: but war is w'ar. 

**Since, however, you came through your own lines, I take it that you 
have been given the countersign w^hicli ^vill enable you to return the same 
way. Give that countersign to me and I will spare your lives.” 

The two friends stood side-by-side with ashen faces. Their hands 
W't^re twitching nervously, but they said nothing. 

The oflicer w^ent on: “No one w'ill be tlie wiser. Yo\i W’ill return undis- 
turbed. The secret will go with you. If you refuse, you die instantly. 

Wliich will vou chooseP” 

✓ 

They still stood motionless. Not a w^ord came from them. 

Quite calmly, the Prussian pointed to the river, and continued: Tn. 
five minutes you will be at the bottom of that. Five minutes. I suppose 
you have rc'latives?” 

Mont Valei ien was still thundering. 

Tlie tw'o fishermen stood perfectly still and silent. The German gave an 
order in his own language. Then he moved his chair so as not to be too 
close to the prisoners, and twelve men marched up and halted at a dis- 
tance of twenty paces, their nfles at the order, 

“I give you one minute now', not a second more.” 

Then lie got c^uickly to his feet, approached the two Frenchmen, took 
Nlorissot by tlie arm, and led him to one side. Tn a low v'oice, he said: 
^‘Give me the countersign. Your friend need kirow nothing. I will make it 
look as though I have relented,” 

Morissot said nothing. 

The Prussian repeated the maneuver with Xlonsieur Sauvage, and 
made tlie same suggestion to him. 

Monsieur Sauvage said nothing. 

Tliey 'were back as they had been, side-by-side. 
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The officer gave an order. The soldiei s raised their rifles. 

Moiissot’^s eyes happened to fall on the netfnl of giidgeon lying in tho 
grass c^mte dose to him. 

A ray of sunshine fe'll on the pile of still scumming fish, and made them 
glitter He ss'^as guilty of a moment’s w eakness. In spite of Ins effoi t to 
hold them hac k, two tears caine into Ins eyes. 

‘‘‘Good-hy, ^Ic:>nsienr Saiiv age^,” he said nnsteadily. 

^'Good-l^v, NIonsiour Nloiissot,” Monsjeni S^iii\ age said. 

They shook hands, tieml^ling nneontrollahly from head to foot. 

*‘Fire^” slioiited the officer. 

The twelve shots lang out like one. 

Mc^nsieur Sauvage fell f oi ss ard like a l<Jg Morissc^t, svlio vs as taller, 
swayed, spun ronnd, and collapsed across Ins liicnd He- lav with his 

face to tile sky, a few diops c:)f hlood bnlihling fiom holes in tlie tiont of 
his coat 

The' Gc'rman issned some fiirthc*r orders IIis men scattc'it'd and came 
back vv itli some lengths of lope and a fe‘\v stones vvhn h thc'\ fastened to 

the fe€'t of the dead men Tin n thc'v carin d them to the b ink 

Mont \ aleric'n was still thundering JBy this time thc'rc' was a great 

nioniilain of smoke abc^v e it 

Two soldiers lifted NIoiissot T>y the head and feet Two othc'i s did the 
same with Monsieur Saiivagc'* The bodic's were' swung vi<^hnfl\ b*ick- 
w ards and foi-waids lor a few inomc'iits thc'ii pitched into the nvc'i , wheie 
thev fell feet foremost, tlie' stones wc^ighting thc-ni down 

The water splashed, sc'ethed, cpiivered, then gi c* w calm again. A fc'w 
small ripples broke against the- bank 

A little blood floatc'd on the snrf^ice. 

The ofhcc'r, still entiiely nnpei turl^c d, said, in a low voiec'. *‘It is the 
fishes’ tnm now 

He noticed the net of gudgeon on the grass. He pickc'd it up, looked it 
over, smiled and called ‘ Wilhelm^” 

A soldier in a wliite apron hiiiriod up 

The officer threw him the haul of the two sliot fishermen, and said: 

‘^Fry these little creature's, cj^uickly, while they are still alive. They 
w^ll be dc*heic:>us-’* 

Then, he returned to his pipe. 


Trcmsldt^d by Gerard llopJcirts, 
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E riiest Ilf'rninj^vay was Ijorn in Oak Park, Illinois, Jnly iii, 1899. 
In liij^li soliool, lie? made? tlie? footliall and swimininj' te*anis and 
scrvc?d us class editor. lie liec'umc' a re'penter e>ii the Kanscis CJity 
Star. In early 1918, lie joiiie*d an Anicric-an ainlnilance unit on the 
Italian Wounded hy a treneli mortar jrronjide near Piave, he 

spent thrc*e months in a hospital. lie enlisted in the Italian infantry 
and was commissionc'd a lie'utcnant in the' field. 

After World W'^ar I, Ileuiinj^way weirke'd feir the Toronto Star and 
the C'/iifa^o Trihtitic. In 1921 he» mairieel Iladle\ Itieharelson and 
went hack tei PDurope as a ce>rre*sponeleMit. llis first hook. Three Stor- 
ies and Ten Toenis, appe'are*d in 19123. The following \’ear he pub- 
lishc'd in our time (it \vas succet'ded by an expandc'd versiem. In Our 
Time, in 19123). “You are all a leist ge'ueration,” Gertrude Stein said 
to him; and this beeauie the le*geud fvir his famejii*^ first neivel. The 
Sun A.Lso litse.s. 

A he>ok of steiries, A/<?n Without Women , was followed hy A Fare- 
teell to j\rms in 19129. This no^'ol elinehed his enormous reputation. 
He was elivorced, marric'd Pauline Pfeiffe^r, and moved tei Kley West, 
Plorida. lie fished the Gulf Stream (a reiscfish, Neomerintfie 7 iem- 
ing^toatji, has been named iifter him). In the early 1930’s, he pub- 
lished a book in praise of bullfighting, Oeath in the Afternoon; a 
third ceillection of steiries. Winner Take Nofftin^; and Green Mills 
of Africa, a narrative of big-game hunting, llis fourth novel. To 
Ilacc and Maoe Not, was brought on’ in 1937. 

Out of his e.xpcrience as a correspondent in the Spanish Cix’il War 
came The Fifth Golurnn, a play; the narration for Joris Ivens’ mo- 
tion picture. The Spanish Farth; and in 1940 his most popular novel. 
For Whom the Bell Tolls. He was divorced, married Martha Gell- 
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Horn, aoci settled in Cnba. IDnring World War IT, he took part in 
the Normandy invasion as a correspondent and entered Paris some- 
what in advance ot the main body of troops. 

He was divorced in 19^4 and married Mary Welsh. A sixth nov’^el 
appeared in X950- Three \ ears later. The O/r/ Alcin cmcl the Seci was 
awarded a Pnlitzer Pri^e. PIenxing^,vay receix ed the XQ54 Nol^el 
Prize for literature. His clear and powerful style and his devotion 
to the elemental simplicities of being earned him a world aiidienc'e. 
Pie died from a gunshot wound in Ketchum, Idaho, on Jxily ii, xyGi. 

TT/k' fCillers is one of Hemingway^s earlier stories and belongs 
among his most famous. It creates a representative incident from 
that ahrxost unbelievable menxory, the world of prohibition Arnei ica 
in the xQizo^s, and puts it down for us in its own living terms. Ex^en if 

we hav^e never known such a world, we are persuaded f<rr the term 

of the story, at least to live in it. We feel the chill, cjuiet autumn 

evening in a small town and catch the waiTn smell of ham and eggs 
frying in the luncliroom. The tone is true, the pc'ople are as such 
people would be, the speech is faithful. Ilemingvx'^ay did not inv^ent 
this speech- He listened to it and refined it into a formal stx'le. 

Who are the killers of the title? Do we need to be told that they 
are menxbers of a ciiminal gang, or hired professioixals, "detaih^d to 
murder a man who has in some way offended against the gangland 
code? In the argot of the period, they would l)c called torj^eclc^es or 
rods or tri^^er men. We gather at once, from their clothes and 
speech, and especially from their contempt for the town of Summit, 
that they are big-city men. They look ‘""like a vaudex^ille team” and 
thev talk like partners in a vaudevdlle act. Their idiom is a coarse 
irony, sharpened here and there w'itli wit. Its purpose is intimida- 
tion. They eat with their gloves on. Professional killers do not leave 
fingerprints- 

Their mere presence is an eruption of drama in the twilight dol- 


from tJx(* nrtxst . . an. int€^rjyr^atif>n of ^'Pajya hi f^mirx^xoay 

in a contf^m'pcrmry manner, tixe strf^nf'th 

of His literary s'tt/la an^i 0 / His jyerson. J\n ‘ tirchilffC'tnriMl* te^ohnUfti^ 
of drawing roas nsad to creato an atiriosf>Horo of soiidtty and j^oxoar.’* 
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drums of the small town. It is as if a squad of enemy soldiers had 
moved in and set nj) a rnachine-i^nn post, nliis suggests one of the 
remarkable virtues of the story: that it defines precisely, in one sym- 
bolic incident, tJie relation of the gangs to ordinary American life 
in the iqao’s. George, Nick, and Sam behave as any ordinary pejople 
might under the circumstances. They do what they are told, in the 
expectation that, if they do, they will not be hurt. Later, when Nick 
promises to go and see Andreson, Sam voices the typical attitude in 
such a situation. “You better not have anything to do with it at all,” 
Sam says. “You better stay way out of it.” 

The story achiev es great intensity at the end, even though the 
ending seems to dissolve or drift away. Here Hemingway shows his 
extraordinary abilitv to suggest emotion with such homely details 
as the false tranquillity of an arc light among bare branches. Young 
Nick Adams' courage, his horror at the trap, his willingness to help — 
all these stand baffled before the great hulk on the betl in Mrs. 
Hirsch’s rooming house. 



The Killers 


he door of Henry's lunchroom opened and two men came in. 
They sat clown at the counter. 

“What’s youis?” Geoige asked them. 

don’t know,” one of the men said. “What do you want to eat, Al?" 

I d<m t know,” said Al. “I don’t know what I war.L to eat.” 

Outside it was getting dark. The street-light came on outside the win- 
dow. The two men at the counter read the menu. From the other end of 
the counter Nick Adams watched them. He had heen talking to Georg© 
when they came in. 

“I'll have a roast pork tenderloin with applesauce and mashed pota- 
toes,” the first man said. 

“It isn’t ready yet.” 

“What the hell do you put it on the card for?” 

“That's the dinner,” George explained. “You can get that at six 
o’clock.” 

George looked at the clock on the wall behind the counter. 

“It’s five o’clock.” 

“Tlie clock says twenty minutes past five,” the second man said. 

“It’s twenty minutes fast,” 

“Oh, to hell with the clock,” the first man said. "What have you got to 
eat?” 

“I can give you any kind of sandwiches,” George said. “You can have 
ham and eggs, bacon and eggs, liver and bacon, or a steak.” 

“Give me chicken croquettes with green peas and cream sauce and 
mashed potatoes.” 

“That’s the dinner.” 

“Everything we want’s the dinner, eh? 'That s the way you work it. 

“I can give you ham and eggs, bacon and eggs, liver — 

“I'll take and eggs,” the man called Al said. He wore a derby hat 
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and SL l>Iac1c overcoat bnttoncd across the chest. His face w-as small and 
'white and he had tight lips. He 'wore a silk: mnfiler and gloves. 

"Give me bacon and eggs,” said the other man. He was about the same 
size as Al. Their faces 'were different, bnt they 'were dressed like twins. 
Both wore overcoats too tight for them. They sat leaning forward, tlieir 
elbows on the counter. 

"Got anything to drink?”* A1 asked. 

"Silver beer, bevo, ginger ale,” George said. 

'T mean you got anything to drinkP^ 

"Just those I said.” 

"This is a hot towm,” said the other. "What do they call it?” 
"Summit.” 

"Ever hear of it?” A1 asked his friend. 

"No,” said the friend. 

"W'hat do you do here nights?” A1 asked. 

"They eat the dinner,” his friend said. '‘"They all come here and eat the 
big dinner.” 

**That*s right,” George said. 

"So you think that’s right?” A1 asked George. 

"Sure.” 

"You’re a pretty bright boy, aren’t you?” 

"Sure,” said George. 

"Well, you’re not,” said the other little man. "Xs he, Al?*^ 

"IXe’s dumb,” said Al. He turned to Nick. "What’s your name?” 
"Adams.” 

"Another bright boy,” Al said. "Ain’t he a bright boy, Max?” 

"The town’s full of bright boys,” XI ax said. 

George put the two platters, one of harn and eggs, the other of bacon 
and eggs, on the counter. He set down two side dishes of fried potatoes 
and closed the wicket into the kitchen. 

"Which is yours?” he asked Al. 

"IZ>on’t you remember?” 

"Ham and eggs.” 

"Just a bright boy,” Max said. He leaned forward and took the ham and 
eggs. Both men ate with their gloves on. Ge<jrge watched them eat. 
"What are t/cru. looking at?” Max looked at George. 

"Nothing.” 

"The hell you "were. You were looking at me.” 

"Maybe the boy meant it for a joke. Max,” Al said. 

George laugbed. 
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don’t Have to laugH,” Nfax said to Him. don’t Have to laugH 

at all, see?” 

**A11 rigHt,” said George. 

"So He tHinlcs it*s all rigHt,” Nlax turned to Al. "He tliinlcs it’s all rigHt. 
THat’s a good one.” 

"OH, He’s a tHinlcer,” Al said. They w'ent on eating. 

"WHat’s the bright boy’s name doAvn the counter?” Al aslced Max. 

"Pley, bright boy,” Max said to Nick. "You go around on the other side 
of the counter with your boy friend.” 

"What’s the idea?” Nick asked. 

"There isn’t any idea.” 

"You better go around, bright boy,” Al said. Nick went around be- 
hind the counter. 

"What’s the idea?” George asked. 

"None of your damn business,” Al said. "Who’s out in the kitchen?” 

"The nigger.” 

'‘AVhat do vou mean the nigger?” 

"The nigger that cooks.” 

"Tell him to come in.” 

"What’s the idea?” 

"Tell him to come in.” 

"Where do you think you are?” 

"W^e know damn well where we are,” the man called N^ax said. "IDo 
we look silly?” 

"You talk silly,” Al said to him. "What the hell do you argue Avith this 
kid for? Listen,” he said to George, "tell the nigger to come out here.” 

"What are you going to do to him?” 

"Nothing. Use your head, bright boy. What would we do to a nigger?” 

George opened the slit that opened back into the kitchen. “Sam,” he 
called. "Gome in here a minute.” 

The door to the kitchen opened and the nigger came in. "What was 
It?” he asked- The two men at the counter took a look at him. 

"All riglit, nigger. You stand right there,” Al said. 

Sam, the nigger, standing in his apron, looked at the two men sitting at 
the counter. "Yes, sir,” he said. Al got down from liis stool. 

"I’m going back to tlie kitcben witb the nigger and bright boy,” he 
said. "Go on back to the kitchen, nigger. You go with him, bright boy.” 
The little man walked after Nick and Sam, the cook, back into the 
kitchen. The door shut after them. The man called Nfax sat at the counter 
opposite George. He didn’t look at George but looked in the mixror that 
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xxiTi along 'baolc of tlie counter. Henry liad been made over from a saloon 
into a luncb counter. 

"Well, bright boy,” Nfax said, looking into the mirror, "why don't 
you say something?” 

"What's it all about?” 

"Hey, Al,” Nlax called, "bright boy w'ants to know' what it's all about.” 

"Why don’t you tell him?” Al’s voice came from the kitchen. 

"W'hat do you think it’s all about?” 

"I don’t know.” 

"What do you think?” 

hi ax looked into the mirror all the time he w'as talking. 

"I wouldn’t say.” 

"Hey, Al, bright boy says he w'ouldn’t say what he thinks it’s all about.” 

"I can hear you, all right,” Al said from the kitchen. He had propped 
open the slit that dishes passed through into the kitchen w'ith a catsup 
bottle. “Listen, bright boy,” he said from the kitchen to George. “Stand 
a little further along the bar. You move a little to the left. Max.” He was 
like a photographer arranging for a group picture. 

"Talk to me, bright boy,” Max said. “What do you think’s going to 
happen?” 

George did not say anything. 

"I’ll tell you,” Niax said. “We’re going to kill a Swede. IDo you know' a 
big Swede named Ole Andreson?” 

"Yes.” 

"He comes here to eat every night, don’t he?” 

"Sometimes he comes here.” 

"He comes here at six o’clock, don’t he?” 

"If he comes.” 

"We know all that, bright boy,” Nlax said. "Talk about something else. 
Ever go to the movies?” 

"Once in a while.” 

"You ought to go to the movies mcnre. The movies are fine for a bright 
boy like you.” 

"What are you going to kill Ole Andreson for? 'What did he ever do to 
you?” 

"He never had a chance to do anything to us. He never even seen us.” 

"And he’s only going to see us once,” Al said from the kitchen. 

"W'hat are you going to kill him for, then?” George asked. 

"W'e’re killing him for a friend. Just to oblige a friend, bright boy.” 

"Shut up,” said Al from the kitchen. "You talk too goddam much.” 
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““Well, I got to Iceep briglit boy amused. IDon't I, bright boy?*' 

“You talk too damn much,” A1 said. “The nigger and my bright boy aro 
amused by themselves. I got them tied up like a couple of girl friends in 
the convent.” 

“I suppose you w'ere in a convent." 

“You never know.” 

“You were in a kosher convent. That's where you "were.” 

George looked up at the clock. 

“If anybody comes in you tell them the cook is ofiF, and if they keep 
after it, you tell them youTLl go back and cook yourself- Do you get that, 
briglit V^oy?” 

“All right,” George said. “What you going to do with us afterward?^ 

“That'll depend,” Max said. “That's one of those things you never know 
at the time.” 

George looked up at the clock. It v/as a quarter past six. The door from 
the street opened. A streetcar motorman came in. 

"Hello, George,” he said. "Gan I get supper?” 

“Sam’s gone out,” George said. "He'll be back in about half an hour.” 

“I^d bettor go up the street,” the motorman said. George looked at the 
clock. It was twenty minutes past six. 

"That was nice, bright boy,” Max said. “You're a regvilar little gentle- 
man.” 

“He knew I'd blow his head off,” A1 said from the kitchen. 

"No,” said Max. “It ain’t that, bright boy is nice. He's a nice boy. I like 
him.” 

At six-fifty-five George said: "He's not coming.” 

Two other people had been in the lunchroom. Once George had gone 
out to the kitchen and made a ham-and-egg sandwich "to go” that a man 
wanted to take with him. Inside the kitchen he saw Al, his derby hat 
tipped back, sitting on a stool beside the 'wicket with the muzzle of a 
sa'wed-oflF shotgun resting on the ledge. Nick and the cook w^ere back to 
back in the corner, a tow'd tied in each of their mouths. George had 
cooked the sandwich, wrapped it up in oiled paper, put it in a bag, 
brought it in, and the man had paid for it and gone out. 

“Briglit boy can do everything,” Nlax said. "He can cook and every- 
thing. You'd make some girl a nice w'ifo bright boy.” 

“Yes?” George said. "Your friend. Ole Aaidreson, isn't going to come.” 

“We'll give liim ten minutes,” Max said. 

Nlax watched the mirror and the clock. The hands of the clock marked 
seven o'clock, and then five minutes past seven. 
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^Gomo on, Al,* said Max. *‘*Wo better go. He’s not coming.*' 

TBetter give Him five minutes,*’ A1 said from tHe Icitchen. 

In tHe five minutes a man came in, and George explained tHat tHe cook 
was sick. 

‘^WHy tHe Hell don’t you get anotHer c^ook?” tHe man asked. ** Aren’t yon 
running a luncH counter?” He went out. 

**Gome on, Al,” Niax said. 

*%VHat about tHe two brigHt boys and tHe nigger?’* 

*THey’re all rigHt.” 

*Tfou tHink so?” 

‘‘Sure. We’re tHrougH witH it.** 

*T[ don’t like it,” said AI. *‘It’s sloppy. You talk too mucH.” 

‘'OH, wHat tHe Hell,” said Max. *^Ve got to keep amused. Haven’t 'we?” 

"You talk too mucH, all tHe same,” Al said. He came out from tHe 
kitcHen. THe cut-oflF barrels of the shotgun made a slight bulge under 
the waist of His too tight-fitting overcoat. He straightened His coat witli His 
gloved Hands. 

"So long, brigHt boy,” He said to George. *Tou got a lot of luck.” 

"That’s the truth,” Nfax said. "You ought to play the racc*s, briglit boy.” 

The two of them went out the door, George w-atcHed them, tliroiigh 
the w^indow, pass under the arc light and across the strc*et. In their tight 
overcoats and derby hats they looked like a vaudeville team. G<?orge 
went back through the swinging door into the kitcHen and untied Nick 
and the cook. 

"I don’t want any more of that,” said Sam, the cook. "I don’t want any 
more of that.” 

Nick stood up. He Had never Had a towel in His mouth before. "Say,” 
He said. "WHat the hell?” He was trying tcj sxvagger it off. 

"THey were going to kill Ole Andreson,” Cieorge said. ‘*THey were go- 
ing to shoot Him when He came in to eat.” 

’“Ole Andreson?” 

"Sure.” 

THe cook felt the comers of His mouth with his thumbs. 

"They all gone?” He asked. 

"Yeah,” said George."THey’re gone now.” 

"I don’t like it,” said the cook. "I don’t like any of it at all.” 

"Listen,” George said to Nick. "You better go see Ole Andreson,** 

"All right.” 

"You better not Have anything to do with it at all,” Sam, the ooolc, said. 
"You better stay way out of it.” 
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*r>on*t go if you don’t want to,” George said. 

Mixing up in this ain’t going to get you anywhere,” the coolc said. 
*Trou. stay out of it/* 

^ H SCO fiim, NTiclc said to C3eorgo. *^Wlierc? does lie live?** Tlxe coolc 
tixmed away. 

Little boys always Icnow w’Hat tbey "want to do,** he said. 

lives up at I-d[ixsch*s rooming house/* George said to JN^iclc* 

“1*11 go up there.** 

Outside the arc light shone through the bare branches of a tree. Niclc 
■walked up the street beside the car tracks and turned at the next arc light 
down a side street. Three houses up the street 'v\’as Hirsch*s rooming 
house. Nick walked up tlie two steps and pushed the bell. A woman came 
to the door. 

“Is Ole Andreson herer^ 

“II>o you want to see him?** 

“Yes, if he*s in.** 

Nick followed the woman up a flight of stairs and back to the end of a 
corridor. She knocked on the door. 

‘"Who is it?’* 

“It's somebody to see you, Mr. Andreson,** tlie woman said. 

“It*s Nick Adams.** 

“Gome in.** 

Nick opened the door and went into the room. Ole Andreson -was ly- 
ing on tlie bed wMth all his clothes on. He had been a heavyweight prize 
fighter and lie was too long for the bed. He lay with his head on two pil- 
low’s. He did not look at Nick. 

“What was it?** he asked. 

“I -was up at Henry’s,** Nick said, “and two fellow’^s came in and tied 
up me and tlie cook, and they said tliey were going to kill you.*' 

It soxinded silly when he said it. Ole Andreson said nothing. 

“Tlit‘y put \is out in tl:ie kitchen,** Niek went on. “Xliey w’-ere going to 
shoot you wlien you came in to supper.** 

Ole Andreson looked at the wall and did not say anything. 

“George thought 1 bettor come and tell you about it.’* 

“There isn*t anything I can do about it,** Ole Andreson said. 

“1*11 tell you what they w'oro like.'* 

“I don*t want to know what they w^^ero like,** Ole Andreson said. He 
looked at the wall. “Thanks for coming to tell me about it-** 

“Tlrat's all riglit.** 

Nick looked at tlie big man lying on the bed. 
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*X>on't you w’ant mo to go and soe tlio police?^ 

T^Io,” Ole Andreson said. “That wouldn't do axiy good.*" 

^Jsn^t there something I could do?" 

**No. There ain’t anything to do.” 

^Maybe it was just a bluff.” 

“No. It ain't just a bluff.” 

Ole Andreson rolled over toward the 'wall. 

“The only thing is,'' he said, talking toward the wall, “I just can't make 
up my mind to go out. I been in here all day.” 

“Couldn't you get out of town?” 

“No,” Ole Andreson said. *Tm through 'with all that running around.” 

He looked at the wall. 

“There ain't anything to do no'w.” 

“Couldn't yoTi fix it up some way?” 

“No, I got in wrong.” He talked in the same flat voice. “There ain't 
anything to do. After a while I'll make np my mind to go out.” 

“I better go back and see George,” Nick said. 

“So long,” said Ole Andreson. He did not look toward Nick. “Tlianks for 
coming around.” 

Nick went out. As he shut the door he saw Ole Andreson with all liis 
clothes on, lying on the bed looking at the wall. 

“He's been in his room all day,” the landlady said downstairs. “T guess 
he don't feel 'well. I said to him: "Nfr. Andreson, you ought to* go out and 
take a walk on a nice fall day like tliis,’ but he didn't feel like it.” 

“He doesn't want to go out.” 

“I'm sorry he don't feel well,” the W’oman said. “He's an awfully nice 
man. He was in the ring, you know.” 

“I know it.” 

“You'd never know- it except from the ^vay his face is,” the w-oman said. 
They stood talking just inside tlie street door. “He's just as gentle.” 

“Well, good night, Nlrs. Hirsch,” Nick said. 

“I'm not Xtrs- Hirsch,” the woman said. “She owns the place. I just look 
after it for her. I'm XI rs. Bell.” 

“Well, good night, Xirs. Bell,” Nick said. 

“Good night,” the 'W'oman said. 

Nick walked up the dark street to tlie comer tinder the arc light, and 
then along the car tracks to Henry's eating house. George was inside, hack 
to the counter. “Did you see Ole?” 

“Yes,” said Nick. “He's in his room and he won't go out.” 

The cook opened the door from the kitchen when he heard Nick’s voice. 
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“I don't even listen to it," he said and shut the door. 

“Did you tell him ahout it?" George asked. 

“Sure. I told him hut he knows what it's all about." 

“What's he going to do?" 

“N o thin g 

“Xhey'll kill him." 

“I guess they will." 

“He must have got mixed up in something in Chicago." 

“I guess so," said Nick. 

“It’s a hell of a thing." 

“It’s an awful thing," Nick said. 

They did not say anytlring. George reached down for a towel and 
wiped the counter. 

“I wonder what he did?" Nick said. 

“Double-crossed somebody. Tliat’s what they kill fhem for." 

“I’m going to get out of tins town,” Nick said. 

“Yes," said George, “That's a good thing to do." 

“I can’t stand to think about him waiting in tlie room and knowing he's 
going to get it. It’s too damned awful." 

“W'ell," said Geoige, “you better not think about it." 
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1771-X832 

w..- r Sc<jtt was l>orii in Eclinbiirt^li, August 15, 1771. lie was 
a descendant ot Border clans on both side's. This lie*lped to dt*te*r- 
niine his lifelong bent for Scottish history and tradition. lie r<*ad law 
and in 179a b<*came a ineinbc'r of the faculty of advocates. In i7e)y 
he was made sheiiff depute of Selkirkshii t* and se*ven \eais later 
clerk of session, lie hc'ld both posts Icir tw c*iit\ -five yeviis. 

In X796, aftc'r an unluckv love affair witli Williamina Stiiait of 
Fettercaiin, he published some' translations fioin Bin get, a Cicrinan 
Romantic poet. Xhe following year lie mairic'd C^^harlotti* C.li.npi'ii- 
tier, a French rcfngee. T!’he* fiist instalhnt*nt ot his ballad collection, 
Alinstrelst/ 0/ t/ie Srottiffh Harder, came out in 1S0.2.. Flirt'C' \eais 
later a long poem, ’The L>ay of the Tost Alhisttcl, c'stabhsheil his 
name. 

Scott began Waverlctj but put it aside* to vviite* Alartnian. 'rhis 
“took possession of the public like a kind of madness ” Tody of tJie 
L^he, in x8xo, was hardly less popular. Scott built his famous lions*' 
at Abbotsford. In the \ears up to i S:a5, bt'ginning with W'ai edet/, 
his nnbeliev'ablt' industrv produced more' tlKin a score of no\ c“ls, in- 
cluding Guy Alamierintr^, (did Alai tality , Hah Hay, The II<-art af 
AI idlathian, leaiihae, Kenilteorth, (Quentin I^tirteard, Hedf^auntlet, 
and The Talisman. 


'Not^ from fha (Srttst’ . a Saott, superirriypost d ovx^r n farsirnil^ 

of II school poem ( XLTtttcm at a^c* ittyeloe) 1 he staiicltnn fif:^ura ts 
the mature tjuriter, xjuhtle \oot>er% irito the* tarn us a hm^ht 
from one of Scort V rujoels cjf rhivalry/^ 
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oame rtiiii. Likc^ Hulz:ac and Nfarlc Twain, Soott had tried his 
hand at printing and pnhlishing, 'with iniicdi tho same results. In the 
financial panic of rSizG, the Edinhnrgli firm he* had hacked 'was in- 
volved in the crash of t'wo London houses. Scott was personally 
liable to the tnne of £- 130,000. He sat down to work off the debt. In 
trvvo years, with such works as The Pair Alaif/ ef Terth and a nine- 
volume Life <yf Wcipaleen, Scott returnt'd cL ^0,000 to his creditors. 
Ile wrote on. In 1830 he had a first stroke. Others followed. As his 
mind faded, he began to belie\"e that he had paid c:)ff liis del>t. (It 
'was paid off in full, out of ro^r^alties, aft<*r liis deatli.) A Ilritisli C^ov'- 
emment vessel took him on a criiise of tlie ^ lediterranean. He was 
carried back across Europe and died at Abl>olsford, September lii, 
1831a. 

I^s The T tee Dreeers the first cowboy story in our liti^rature? 
Perhaps not. There ^vere cowboys of a sort in Janies I^'enimort' Ooo- 
per’s The Spt/, published in iSm. Scott's tale did not c^ome iilong until 
18:27- If appeared, vv’ith two other stories, in (Tlhrer^ieles 0/ tixe QZuuarx- 
^cite. This was turned out as a p<irt of Scott's galloping enc:)it to 
satisfy his creditors. Like lial^ac, Scott often workc*‘d best under 
great pressure. We cannot help noticing that the stoiy is well ptit 
together and solidly written. 

Does it resemble one of our 'western stories? Yes and no. There 
are herds being driv^en to market, a rpiarrel o\ t‘r gracing land, a 
fight in a bar, a miirder, and a trial. A wc*stern story often reaches 
its crisis in the battle between a cowl>o\' Arvho has a code of honor 
and an outlaw^ who despises such limitiitions. Often, in tlie westc^rn 
story, a man must make his own law as best he can. In Scott's story, 
the final key is the accepted presence of the law. 

Scottish clansmen, says the judge in the story, ‘^regarded them- 
selves as so many cavaliers or men-at-arms.” Is this not also trtie of 
the American cowboy and the Argentine Oaucho, at least as they 
appear in the romances about them? Scott carries the idea of a code 
of honor one step farther. He brings two such codes into conflict: 
the Englishman’s stand-up-and-fight and the Scot’s toiich-me-and- 
you-die. In a rather simple way, these involve two national spirits 
and traditions, two kinds of upbringing, two unlike breeds of men. 
Nor can we forget that there is a long history of violence between 
them. 
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Kvon so, it is tlie fricnclsliip l>otwoc*ii rioljiij Oi^ and Harry Wake- 
field lliat gives tlie story its dark patlios. Tlit^y are men of a common 
calling. In evc*ryday tilings they understand and resjiect eacli other. 
Kach is capable <if nntj iialified genercisity and shows it. But there is 
a cloud between them a cloud their understanding cannot pene- 

trate. In a certain sense, each is a vic-tim of his national code. IDoes 
Sc-<)tt mean tfi tell us that the wars of nations are like that too? 

But the act of re^^enge is done and Robin Oig stands before the 
court. Now the two clashing ideas of honor come under the rule of 

a third idea: justice*. Of the trial itself, wc hear little why should 

we? we have seen the exa'dence but the judge’s instructions to the 

jury. ( W^e recall that Scott had p;issed the bar.) In \Ielville*s Hilly 
Htiflcly' or in Ilugo’.s “The Bjittle with the* Oannon,” “ we may have 
certain resers'ations about the* justice'* eif the decisions, be*cause of 
the'ir colelne*ss. Neit se> in the* tri.il of Robin Oi^’. IIe*re the judge’s 
spe*e*ch is eve'r\ hc'i e tenie“he*d with a grave anel unelerstanding sym- 
piithy. 

‘ St e* 3, pp 31— c)8 ill this sot 

* .S< e Vi)l 2, 140-154. in tins 
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IH CHAPTER I 

JM- t- was the day after Doune Fair when my story commences. It had 
been a brisk market; several dealers had attended from the northern and 
midland counties in England, and English money had flown so merrily 
about as to gladden the hearts of tlie Highland farmers. Many large 
droves were about to set off for England, under the protection of their 
owners, or of the topsmen whom they employed in the tedious, 
laborious, and responsible oflBce of driving the cattle for miiny hundred 
miles, from the market where they had been purchased, to the fields or 
farm-yards where they were to be fattened for the shambles. 

The Highlanders, in particular, are masters of this difficult trade of 
driving, which seems to suit them as well as the trirde of war- It affords 
exercise for all their habits of patient endurance and active exertion. 
They are required to know perfectly the drove-roads, which lie over the 
wildest tracts of the country, and to avoid as much as possible tlie high- 
ways, which distress the feet of the bullocks, and the turnpikes, w’liich 
annoy tlie spirit of the drover; whereas, on the broad green or gr<*y track, 
which leads across the pathless moor, the herd not only move at ease and 
witliout taxation, but, if they mind their business, may pick up a mouthful 
of food by the way. At night, the drovers usually .sleep along with their 
cattle, let the weather be what it will; and many of these hardy men do 
not once rest under a roof during a journey on foot from Lochaber to 
Eancolnshire. They are paid very highly, for the trust reposed Is of the 
la.st importance, as it depends on their prudence, vigilance, and honesty 
whether the cattle reach the final market in good order, and afford a 
profit to the graitier. But as they maintain themselves at their own ex- 
pense, they are especially economical in that particular. At the period we 
speak of, a Highland drover was victualled for his long and toilsome 
joum^ with a few handfuls of oatmeal, and two or three onions, renewed 
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from time to time, Rncl a rarxi^s tiorxi filled with, w'hislcy, w'hich he used 
regularly, but sparingly, every night and morning. Mis dirk, or skena-clhts 
[i.e., black knife], so worn as to be concealed beneath the arm, or by 
the folds of the plaid, was his only w^eapon, excepting the cudgel w^th 
which he directed the movements of the cattle. A Mighlander was never 
so happy as on these occasions. There w'as a variety in the w'hole journey, 
W'hich exercised the Celt’s natural curiosity and love of motion; there w'ere 
the constant change of place and scene, the petty adventures incidental 
to the traffic, and the intercourse w'ith the various farmers, graz:iers, and 
tradcTS, intermingled with occasional merry-makings, not the less accepta- 
ble to Donald that tliey w'ere void of expense^— and there w'as the con- 
sciousness of superior skill; for the Ifighlander, a child amongst flocks, is 
a prince amongst herds, and liis natural habits induce him to disdain 
the sliepherd’s slothful life, so that he feels himself nowhere more at home 
than when following a gallant drove of his country cattle in tlie charac- 
ter of their guardian. 

Of tile nm iber w'ho left Doune in the morning, and w'ith the purpose 
we described, not a Gluriirrxie [Highlander] of them all cocked Iris bon- 
net more briskly or gartered his tartan hose under knee over a pair of 
more promising [l<^gs] than did Robin Oig Nl‘Combich, called 

familiiu-ly Robin Oig, that is. Young, or the Lesser, Robin. Though small 
of statxiro as the epithet Oig implies, and not very strongly limbed, he 
was as light and alert as one of tlie deer of his mountains- He had an 
elasticity of step w^liieh, in the course of a long march, made many a stout 
fellow’ envy him; and the manner in w'^hich he busked his plaid and ad- 
justed his bonnet argued a consciousness that so smart a John Highland- 
man as himself ^rvould not pass unnoticed among the Lowland lasses. The 
ruddy cheek, red lips, and white teeth set off a countenance 'which had 
gained by exposure to the weather a healthful and hardy rather tl:ian a 
rxigged hue. If Robin Oig did not laugh, or even smile frequently, as in- 
deed is not the practice among his countrymen, his bright eyes usually 
gleamed from under his bonnet with an expression of cheerfulness ready 
to be turned into mirth. 

The departure of Robin Oig was an incident in the little to'wn, in and 
near which he had many friends, male and female. He was a topping per- 
son in his way, transacted considerable business on his O'wn behalf, and 
was entrusted by the best farmers in the Highlands in preference to any 
Other drover in that district. He might have increased his business to any 
extent had he condescended to manage it by deputy; but except a lad or 
two, sister’s sons of liis own, Robin rejected the idea of assistance, con- 
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soioiis, perliaps, bow rriocli bis repotation depended upon bis attending 
in person to tbe practical discharge of bis dnty in every instance. He re- 
mained, therefore, contented with tbe highest premium given to persons 
of bis description, and comforted himself with tbe hopes tliat a fc'w jour- 
neys to England naigbt enable him to conduct business on his own ac- 
count, in a manner becoming his birth. For Robin Oig's father, Lachlan 
M^Combich (or son of my friend, his actxial clan sxirnan:ie being 
Nl^Gregor), had been so called by the celebrated Rob Roy, because of 
the particular friendship which had subsisted betweei:i the grand sire of 
Robin and that renowned cater an. Some people even say tliat Rol>in Oig 
derived his Christian nanie from one as renowned in the wilds of Loch 
Lom<3nd as ever was his namesake Robin Hood in the precincts of merry 
Sherwood. ‘‘‘Of such ancestry,” as James Roswell says, “who would not 
be proud?” Robin Oig was proud accordingly; but his frec:[uent vasits to 
England and to the Lowlands had given him tact enough to know lliat 
pretensions, which still gave him a little right to distinction in his own 
lonely glen, might be both obnoxious and ridiculous if preferred else- 
where. The pride of birth, tlierefore, w’’as like the miser’s trc^asure, the 
secret subject of his contemplation, but never exhibited to strangers as 
a subject of boasting. 

Xiany w'ere the w^ords of gratulation and good luck w^hich were be- 
stONved on Robin Oig. The judges commt^nded his drove, espi’^eially 
Robin’s own property, w^hich w'ere the best of them. Some tlirust out 

their snuff-mulls for the parting pinch others tendc'red the dcjch-an- 

dorrach or parting c\ip. All cried, “Good luck trav'el c^ut with you and 

come home w-ith you. Give you luck in the Saxon market brave notes in 

the IccLhixcir-clit^iT [black poeketbook] “and plenty of English gold in the 
sporran” [pouch of goatskin]. 

The bonny lasses made their adieus more modestly, and more than one, 
it was said, w'ould have given her best brtioch to be cei tain that it w'as 
upon her tliat his eye last rested as he turned towards the road. 

Robin Oig had just given the preliminary “lloo-liool” to urge forward 
the loiterers of the drc>ve when there was a cry behind him. 

“Stay, Robin bide a blink. Here is Janet of Tomahourlch auld 

Janet, your father’s sist^.r.” 

“Flague on her, for an auld Highland w'itch and spaewife [fortune- 
teller],” said a farmer from the Carse [fen] of Stirling; “shea'll cast some 
of her cantrips on the cattle.” 

“She canna do that,” said another sapient of tlie same profession, “Robin 
Oig is no the lad to leave any of them without tying St. Mungo’s knot on 
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their tails, and that will put to her speed the best witch that ever flew 
over Dimayet npon a broomstick.” 

It may not be indifferent to the reader to know' that the Highland cattle 
ore pc?cxiliarly liable to be takcrt, or infected, by spells and witchcraft; 
w'hich judicious people guard against by knitting knots of peculiar com- 
plexity on the tuft of hair which terminates the animal's tail. 

But the old w'oman w'ho was the object of the farmer's suspicion seemed 
only busied about the drover, without paying any attention to the drove. 
Hobin, on the contrary, appeared rather impatient of her presence. 

"What auld-w'orld fancy,'' he said, "has brought you so early from the 
ingle-side this morning, Nluhxne? I am sure I bid you good even, and had 
your God-speed, last night.” 

*^And left me more siller than the useless old woman will use till you 
come back again, bird of my bosom,” said the sibyl. "But it is little I 
would care for the food that nourishes me, or the Cie that warms me, 
or for God's blessed sun itself if aught but weel should happen to the 
grandson of ttiv father. So let me walk the d^asil round you, that you 
may go safe out into the foreign land, and come safe home.” 

Rcjbin Oig stopped, half embarrassed, half laughing, and signing to 
tliose near that he only complied with the old woman to soothe her hu- 
mour. In the meantime she traced around him, with wavering steps, the 
propitiatic^n, which some have thought has been derived from the Druidi- 
cal mythology. It consists, as is well known, in the person who makes 
the dccLsil walking three tin::ies round the person who is the object of 
the ceremony, taking care to move according to the course of the 
sun. At once, however, she stopped short, and exclamied, in a voice 
of alarm and horror, "Grandson of my father, there is blood on your 
hand.” 

"Hush, for God's sake, aunt,” said Robin Oig; "you will bring more 
trouble on yourself with this taishu^tcira^Jx"* [second sight] "than you 
will be able to get out of for many a day.” 

The old woman only repeated, with a ghastly look, "There is blood on 
your hand, and it is Englisli blood. The blood of the G^ael is riclier and 
redder. Let us see let us 

Ere Robin Oig could prevent her, which, indeed, could only have 
been done by positive violence, so hast>’ 'uid peremptory ere her pro- 
ceedings, slie had drawn from his side the dirk which lodged in the 
folds of his plaid, and held it up, exclaiming, although the weapon 

gleamed clear and bright in the sun, "Blood, blood Saxon blood again. 

Robin Oig Nl*Combich, go not this day to Englandl 
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"IVutt troittr,** answered Robin Oig, “tbat will never do neither it 

virould be next thing to running the country. For shame, Nluhme give 

me the dirk. You cannot tell by the colour the difference betwixt the 
blood of a black bullock and a w'hite one, and you speak of knowing 
Saxon from Gaelic blood. All men have their blood from Adam, 
Muhme. Give me my sfcenc-d/m and let me go on my road. I should 
have been halfway to Stirling Rrig by this time. Give me my dirk, and 
let me go.” 

‘'Never will I give it to you,** said the old woman. 

“Never will I quit my hold on your plaid unless you promise me not to 
"wear that unhappy weapon.** 

The women around him urged him also, saying few of his aunt's w'ords 
fell to the ground; and as the Lowland farmers eontiriiic^d to look 
moodily on the scene, Robin Oig determined to close it at any sacrifice. 

“Well, then," said the young drover, giving the scalib;ird of the 
weapon to Hugh Ntorrison, “you Lowlanders care nothing for these 
freats. Keep my dirk for me. I cannot give it to you, bec'ause it was my 
father's; but your drov-^e follows ours, and I am content it should be in 
your keeping, not in mine. Will this do, Muhme?" 

“It must," said the old woman "that is, if the Lowlander is mad enough 

to carry the knife." 

The strong westlandman laughed aloud. 

“Goodwife," said he, "I am Hugh Moriison from Glenae," come of the 
Manly Morrisons of auld lang syne, that ne\'er took short 'vv''eapf>n 
against a man in their lives. And neither needed they. Thc*y had their 
broadswords, and I have this bit supple," showing a formichilile cudgel, 
“for dirking ower the board, I leave that to John Jlighlandman. Ye 
needna snort, none of you Highlanders, and you in espec ial, Rf^bin. 
I'll keep the bit knife, if you are feared for the auld spaewile's tale, 
and give it back to you wlienever you v/ant it." 

Robin was not particularly pleased with somc^ part of ITiigh Morrison's 
speech, but he had learned in his travels more patience th<m belonged 
to his Highland constitution originally, and he accepted the service of 
the descendant of the N^lanly Nlorrisons without finding fault with the 
rather depreciating manner in which it was offered. 

“If he had not had his morning in his head, and been but a Oumfries- 
shire hog into the boot, he would have spoken more like a g<*ntlt‘miin. 
Sut you cannot have more of a sow than a grumph. It's slianie my fa- 
ther's knife should ever slash a haggis for the like of him." 

Thus saying (but saying it in Gaelic J Robin drove on his cattle, and 
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'wa.vod far^w-oll to all bohiod liim. Ho was in tlio greater haste, because 
be expected to joiri at Falkirk a comrade and brother in profession, 
with whom he proposed to travel in company. 

Robin Oig s chosen friend w’as a yonng Englishman, Harry Wakefield 
Ry name, 'well kno'wn at every northern market, and in his way as much 
famed and honoured as our Highland driver of bullocks. He was 
neirriy six feet high, gallantly formed to keep the rounds at Smithfield, 
or maintain the ring at a wrestling match; and although he might have 
be en overmatched, perhaps, among the regular professors of the Fancy, 
y<'t, as a yokc'l, or rustic, or a chance customer, he was able to give a 
b<‘llyful to any amateur of the pugilistic art. Doncaster races saw' him in 
his gl<^ry, betting his guinea, and gc'nerally successfully; nor 'was there 
a main fought in Yorksliire, the b'eders being persons of celebrity, at 
wliicli he w-as not to be seen, if business permitted. But though a sprack 
lad, and fond of pleasure and its haunts, Harry Wak^^field w'as steady, 
cind not the caiiticius Robin Oig NI*Combich himself 'was more atten- 
ti\ c tcj the main chance. His holidays 'were holidays indeed; but his days 
of work 'VN ere dedicated to steady and persevering labour. In counte- 
nance and temper, Wakefield was the model of old England's merry 
ycoriu*n, whose clothyard shafts, in so many hundred battles, asserted 
her superioritv ov^c'r the nations, and 'whose good sabres in our o'wn 
time are hc*r ch^'iipest and most iissiired defence. His mirth was readily 
excited; for, strong in limb and constitution, and fortunate in circum- 
st^inc cs, he was disposed to bc' pleased vv^ith everything about him; and 
such difliciilties as he might occasionally encounter were, to a man of his 
eiicTgy, rather matter of amusement than serious annovanee. With all 
the merits of a sanguine temper, our yc3ung English dro\«'i was not with- 
out his defects. He was irascible, sometimes to tlie verge of being quar- 
rtdsome; and peihaps not the less inclined to bring his disputes to a 
pugilistic decision because he found fe'w antagonists able to stand 
up to him in the boxing ring. 

It is difficult to say how Harry Wakefield and Robin Oig first became 
intimates; but it is certain a close acquaintance had taken place be- 
twixt them, although they had apparently fexv common subjects of 
c'onversation or of interest, so soon as their talk ceased to be of bullocks. 
Robin Oig, indeed, spoke die English language rather imperfectly 
upon any otlier topics but stots and kyloes, and Harry W'^akefield could 
never bring his broad Yorkshire tongue to utter a single 'word of 
Gaelic. It was in vain Robin silent a whole morning dxiring a xvalk over 
Xiinch Moor in attempting to teach his companion to utter, with true 
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procisioo, the sHibboleth which is the Gaelic for a calf- From Tra- 

qviair to Nliirdercaim, the hill rang with the discordant attempts of 
the Saxon npon the nnmanageable monosyllable, and the heartfelt 
laugh "which follow^ed every failure. Tliey had, how^over, better modes 
of awakening the echoes; for Wakefield could sing many a ditty to the 
praise of Moll, Susan, and Cicely, and Robin Oig had a pcU"ticular 
gift at w^histling interminable pibrochs through all their involutions, 
and what was more agreeable to his companion's southern ear, knew 
many of the northern airs, both lively and pathetic, to which Wake- 
field learned to pipe a bass. This, though Robin could hardly have 
comprehended his companion's stories about horse-racing, and cock- 
fighting or fox-hunting, and although his own legends of clan-fights 
and crecighs [raidsj varied with talk of Highland goblins and fairy 
folk, w'ould hav'c been caviar to his companion; they contrived never- 
theless to find a degree of pleasure in each other’s company, which had 
for three years back induced them to join company and travel to- 
gether when the direction of their journey permitted. Kach, indexed, 
found his advantage in this companionship; for wIicm c cr>iild the 
Englishman have found a guide through the western Highlands like 
Robin Oig M‘Combieh? And when they were on what fhirry called 
the right side of the border, his patronage, which was evteiisi\ e, and his 
purse, which was heavy, were at all times at the serx ic‘c of his High- 
land friend, and on many occasions his liberality drd him genuine yeo- 
man's service. 


c:HAr»TEit II 

Were ever two such loving friends! 

How could they disagree? 

Oh thus it was, lie loved him dear. 

And thought how to rec|uitc him. 

And having no friend left hut he. 

He did resolve to fight him. 

The pair of friends had traversed with their usual cordiality the grassy 
wilds of Liddesdale, and crossed the opposite part of Cumberland, 
emphatically called The Waste. In these solitary regions, tho cattle un- 
der the charge of our drovers derived their subsistence chiefly by pick- 
ing their food as they went along the drove-road, or sometimes by the 
tempting opportunity of a start ar%d owerloap, or invasion of the neigh- 
bouring pasture, where an occasion presented itself. Rut now the 
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scene changed before them; they were descending towards a fertile and 
enclosed country, where no such liberties could be taken with im- 
pxinity, or w-ithout a previous arrangement and bargain with the posses- 
sors of the ground. This w'as more especially the case, as a great 
northern fair was upon the ev^e of taking place, where both the Scotch 
and English drover expected to dispose of a part of their cattle, which 
it w^as desiralile to produce in the market, rested and in good order. 
Fields were therefore difficult to be obtained, and only upon high 
terms- This necessity occasioned a temporary separation betrwixt the 
two friends, who went to bargain, each as he could, for the separate 
aceomn^odation of his herd. Unhappily it chanced that both of them, 
unknown to each other, thought of bargaining for the ground they 
w^anted on the property of a country gentleman of some fortune, whose 
estate lay in the neighbourhood. Tlie English clrov’er applied to the 
bailiff on the property, w'ho was known to him. It chanced that the 
CJumbrian srjuire, who had entertained some suspicions of his manager *s 
honesty, wa^ taking occasional measures to ascertain how far they 
were well founded, and liad desired that any inejuiries about his en- 
closures, w^ith a vic^w to occupy them for a temporary pvirpose, should 
be rel tarred to himself. As, liowever, Nlr. Ireby had gone the day be- 
fore upon a journey of some miles’ distance to the northward, the bailifiF 
chosc*^ to consider thc^^ check upon his full powers as for the time re- 
moved, and conc'ludt^d that he should best consult his master’s inter- 
est. and perhaps his o\s’n, in making an agreement with Harry Wake- 
field. Nleanw’'hile, ignorant of wliat his comrade xvas doing, Robin Oig, 
on his side, chanced to be overtaken by a good-h>oking smart little 
man upon a pony, most knowingly hogged and cropp^^d, as was tlien 
the fashion, the' rider wearing tight leather breeches and long-necked 
briglit spurs. This cavalier asked one or tw'o pertinent questions about 
markets and the price of stock. So Robin, seeing him a w'-ell- judging 
civil gentleman, took the freedom to ask him whether he could let him 
know' if there was any grass-land to be let in that neighbourhood, for 
tlic temporary accommodation of his drov’c. He could not have put the 
question to more willing ears. The gentleman of the buckskin was tlie 
proprietor with whose bailiff Harry Wakefield had dealt or w^as in tlie 
act of dealing. 

“Thou art in good luck, my canny Soot,” said Mr. Ireby, “to have spoken 
to me, for I see thy eattle have done their day’s work, and I have at 
my disposal the only field within three miles tliat is to be let in these parts.” 

“The drove can pe gang two, three, four miles very pratty weel in- 
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said tlie oaiitioiis Highlander; "put what 'would his honour be 
axing for the peasts pe the head, if she was to tak tlio park for twa or 
three days?*^ 

won^t differ, Sawney, if you let me have six stots for winterers, in 
the way of reason/' 

“And which peasts w^ad your honour pe for ha'ving?" 

^‘Why let nre see the t'wo black the dun one yon doddy him with 

the twisted horn the brocket. How much by the headr^' 

"Ah,” said Robin, “your honour is a shudge a real shudge 1 couldna 

have set oflF the pest six peasts potter my sell, me that ken them as if 
they were my pairns, puir things.” 

“Well, how much per head, Sawney?” continued Mr. Ireby. 

“It was high markets at Douno and Falkirk,” answered Robin. 

And thus the conversation proceeded, until they had agroc'd on the 
jjfix jtiste for the bullocks, the sejuire thro'vving in the tomporiiry accom- 
modation of tlie enclosure for the cattle into the boot, and Roliin niak- 
ing, as he thought, a very good bargain, provided the grass was but 
tolerable. The s<|uire walked his pony alongside of the drove, partly to 
show him the w^ay, and see him put into possession of the fiehl, and 
partly to leam tlie latest news of tlie northern markets. 

They arrived at the field, and the pasture seemed excellent. Rut what 
was their surprise when they saw tlie bailiff quietly inducting tlic 
cattle of Harry Wakefield into the grassy Goshen w'hich had just been 
assigned to those of Robin ^Oig Nl'Cornbich by the proprietor liimsclfl 
Squire Ireby set spurs to his horse, dashed up to his servant, and 
learning what had passed between the parties, briefly informed the 
English drover that his bailiff had let the ground without his authority, 
and that he miglit sock grass for his cattle where*ver he >vould, since 
he w'as to get none there. At tlie same time he rebuked his servant 
severely for having transgressed his commands, and ordered him in- 
stantly to assist in ejecting the hungry and weary cattle of Hiu^ry W^ake- 
field, which were just beginning to enjoy a meal of unusujil plenty, 
and to introduce those of his comrade, whom tlie English drover now' 
began to consider as a rival. 

The feelings which arose in Wakefield's mind would have induced him 
to resist Mr. Ireby's decision; but every Englishman has a toleralily 
accurate sense of law and justice, and John Fleecebumpkin, the 
bailiff, having acknowledged that ho had exceeded his commission, 
Wakefield saw nothing else for it than to collect his hungry and disap- 
pointed charge, and drive them on to seek quarters elsewliere. Robin 
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Oig saw wliat had happened with regret, and hastened to oflFer to his 
E^S^ish friend to share with him the disputed possession. But Walce- 
Celd s pride was severely hurt, and he answered disdainfully, ‘HTalce 

it all, man take it all never make two bites of a cherry thou canst 

talk over the gentry, and blear a plain man's eye. Out upon you, man 

I would not kiss any man's dirty latchets for leave to bake in liis oven.*^ 

Robin Oig, sorry but not sxirprised at his comrade's displeasure, has- 
tened to entreat his friend to wait but an hour till he had gone to the 
s<^iuire's house to receive payment for the cattle he had sold, and he 
would come back and help him to drive the cattle into some con- 
venient place of rest, and explain to him the w-liole mistake they had 
both of them fallen into. But the Englishman continued indignant: 
'“'Ihou hast been selling, hast thou? Aye, aye, thou is a cunning lad for 
kenning the hours of bargaining. Go to the devil with thyself, for I w'ill 

ne'er see thy fause loon's visage again thou should be ashamed to 

look me in the face.** 

am asha-’^'f'<l to look no man in the face," said Robin Oig, something 
moved; ''*and, moreover, I will look you in the face this blessed day, 
if you will bide at the clachan down yonder." 

*‘^Iayhap you had as well keep away," said his comrade; and turning 
his back on his former friend, he collected his unwilling associates, 
assisted by the bailiff, who took some real and some affected interest 
in seeing Wakefield accommodated. 

After spending some time in negotiating with more than one of the 
neighbouring farmers, who could not, or would not, afford the accom- 
modation desired, Harry Wakefield at last, and in liis necessity, ac- 
complished his point by means of the landlord of the alehouse at 
which Robin Oig and he had agreed to pass the night, w-hen they 
first sepiiratcjd from each other. Mine host was content to let him turn 
his cattle on a piece of barren moor at a price little less than the 
bailiff had asked for the disputed enclosure; and the wretchedness of 
the pasture, as well as the price paid for it, w^ere set down as exag- 
gerations of the breach of faith and friendship of his Scottish crony. 
This turn of Wakefield's passions was encouraged bv the bailiff ( who 
had his own reasons for being offended against poor Robin, as having 
been the unw’itting cause of his falling, into disgrace with his mas- 
ter), as well as by the innkeeper, and two or three chance guests, who 
stimulated tlie drover in his resentment agiiinst his quondam associ- 
ate some from tlie ancient grudge against the Scots which, when it 

exists anyw’here, is to be found lurking in the border counties, and some 
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from tho goneral love of mischief, which characterizes manlcincl in all 
ranks of life, to the honour of Adames children be it spoken. Good 
John Barleycorn also, who always heightens and exaggerates the pre- 
vailing passions, be they angry or kindly, was not wanting in his of- 
fices on this occasion; and confusion to false friends and hard mas- 
ters was pledged in more tlian one tankard. 

In the meanwhile Nlr. Ireby found some amusement in detaining the 
northern drover at his ancient hall. He caused a cold round of beef 
to be placed before the Scot in the butler^s pantry, together with a 
foaming tankard of honne-brewed, and took pleasure in seeing the 
hearty appetite with which these unwonted edibles were discussed by 
Robin Oig Nl'Combich. Tlie sejuire himself, lighting his pipe, com- 
pounded betw'een his patrician dignity and his love of agricultural 
gossip by \valking up and dow'n w^hile he conversed with his giiest. 

passed another drove,” said the squire, ^'with one of your country- 
men behind tliem they were sometliing less beasts than your drove, 

doddies most of them a big man was w'ith them none of your kilts 

tliough, but a decent pair of breeclies. D'ye know who he may 

**Hout aye that might, could, and w’ovild be Hughie Nforrison 1 

didna think he could hae peen sae 'weel up. He has made a day on us; 
but his Argyleshires will have wearied shanks. How far was he pe- 
hind?” 

**1 think abo\it six or seven miles,” answered the squire, **For I passed 
them at the Christenbury ^ Crag, and I overtook you at the Ilollan 
Bush. If his beasts be leg-weary, he %vill maybe be selling bargains.” 

“Na, na, Hughie ^Morrison is no the man for pargains ye maun 

come to some Highland body like Robin Oig hersell for the like of 

these put I maun pe w^ishing you goot night, and t\venty of them let 

alane ane, and I maun down to the clachan to see if the lad Harry 
Waakfelt is out of his humdudgeons yet.” 

The party at the alehouse w’cro still in full talk, and the treacliery of 
Robin Oig still the theme of conversation, when tlie supposed culprit 
entered the apartment. His arrival, as usually liappens in such a case, 
put an instant stop to the discussion of w^hich he had furnished the 
subject, and he was received by the company assembled with that 
chilling silence which, more than a thousand exclamations, tells an in- 
truder that he is unwelcome. Surprised and offended, but not ap- 
palled by the reception which he experienced, Robin entered with an 
undaunted and even a haughty air, attempted no greeting as he saw 
he was received with none, and placed himself by tlie side of the fire. 
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a little apart from a table at wbicb fJarry Wakefield, the bailiflF, and 
“two or three other persons were seated. The ample Cumbrian kitchen 
would have afforded plenty of room, even for a larger separation. 

Robin, thus seated, proceeded to light his pipe, and call for a pint of 
tw'openny. 

**We have no twopence ale,” answered Ralph Pleskett, the landlord; 
^Tt>ut as tfiou findest thy own tobacco, it^s like thou mayest find thy 
own liquor too it’s the wont of thy country, I wot.” 

‘‘Shame, goodman,” said the landlady, a blithe bustling house-w^ife, 
hastening herself to supply the guest with liquor, “thou knowest well 
enow what the strange man wants, and it’s thy trade to be civil, man. 
Thou shouldst know tliat if the Scot likes a small pot, he pays a sure 
penny.” 

Without taking any notice of this nuptial dialogue, the Highlander 
took the fliigon in his hand, and addressing the ''ompany generally, 
drank the interesting toast of “Good markets” to the party assembled. 

“The better that the wind blew fewer dealers from the north,” said 
f>ne of tlie farmers, “and fewer Iligliland runts to eat up the English 
mc'^adows.” 

“Saul of mj" pody, put you are wrung there, my friend,” answered 
Robin, with eoinposure, ‘"it is your fat Englishmen tliat eat rip our Scots 
c little, puir things.” 

“I w'ish there was a suminat to eat up their drovers,” said another; “a 
plain Englishman eanna make bread w-itliin a kenning of them.” 

“Or an honi^st sc'rvant keep his master’s favour, but they will come 
sliding in between him and the sunshine,” said the bailiflF. 

“If tliese pe joke.s,” said Robin Oig, with the same coiriposure, “there is 
ower rnony jokt*s upon one man.” 

“It is no joke, l>ut downright earnest,” said the bailiflF. “Harkye, Nlr. 
Robin Ogg, or whatever is \'our name, it’s right we should tell you 
tliat 'w^e are all of one opinion, and that is that you, Mr. Robin Ogg, 
have boha\'ed to our friend Mr. Hiurry Wakefield here, like a raff and a 
bl ackgu ard .” 

“Nae doubt, nae doubt,” answered Robin, with great composure; “and 
you are a set of very pretty judges, for whose prains or peha^'iour I 
%vad not gie a pineh of siieeshing. If Xlr. Harry Waakfelt kens where 
he is wriinged, he kens wliere he may be lighted.” 

“Ho speaks truth,” said 'Wakefield, who liad listened to %vhat passed, 
divided between the offence which he had taken at Robin s late be- 
haviour, and tlie revival of his habitual feelings of regard- 
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Ho now' aroso, and w'ont tow'ards Robin, wHo got xip from his seat as 
ho approaehod, and held out his hand. 

“That's right, Plarry go it servo him ont," resounded on all sides, **tip 

him the nailer show him the mill.*' 

“Hold your peaee all of yon, and be said Wakefield; and then ad- 

dressing his comrade, he took him by the extended hand, witli some- 
thing alike of respect and defi;ine€^. “Robin," he said, “thoii hiist nsc'd 
me ill enough this day; but if you mean, like a frank fellow, to shake 
hands, and make a tussle for love on the sod, why I'll forgie thee, 
man, and we shall be better friends than ex^er." 

“And would it not pe petter to pe eood friends without more of the 
matter?" said Rc:>bin; **wg v\'ill be much pettier frit'ud ships w^itli our 
panes hale than [broken." 

Harry Wakefield dropped the hand of his friend, or rather threw- it 
from him. 

“I did not think I had been keeping company for thrc^e years with a 
coward 

‘‘Coward peloni^s to none of my name," said Rol>in, whose i-^x-es began 
to kindle, but keeping the eoniinand of liis tcMiiper. ‘""It w’-as n<> c'c^w- 
ard's legs or hands, Ilarrv Waakfelt, that <lre>w vou out c'lf tlie fords of 
Frew vv'lien you was drifting ovx’er tlie pl.iek rock, and evc*ry eel in the 
rive^r expected his share c:>f \^oii." 

“And that is true enoiigh, too," said the Fnglislirnan, struck l>y the ap- 
peal. 

“Ad^ooks!" exc'laime^d tlie bailiff, “sure Ilarrv W^akc'fic'ld, the* nattiest 
lad at W'hitson Trxste, W'ooh'r Fair, CJarlish* Sands, c:)r Stagsh;iw H.ink, 
is not going to show white feather? Ah, this c*omes ^>f living so long 
with kilts and l:>onnets iiKm forget the use of their diiddles." 

“I may teach you, Nlaster I'leec-eburnpkiii, that I liav'o not lost the Lise 
of mine," said Wakefield, and then went on. “This will nex'er do, 
Robin. W^e must hiix'e a turn-up, or xve shall be the' talk of tlie eountry- 

side. I’ll be d d if I hurt thee? I’ll put on tlicj glox'es gin thou like. 

Come, stand forxx^ard like a man." 

“To pe peatc*n like a dog," said Robin; “is thc^ri' any reason in that? If 
you think I liave done x'ou wrong. I'll go before 3, our shiidgo, though I 
neither know his law nor his language," 

A general cry of “No, no no law, no lawyer! a bellyful and be friends,** 

w-as echoed by the bystanders. 

“Rut," continued Robin, “if I am to fight, I’ve no skill to fight like a 
jackanapes, with hands and nails." 
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'would yoxj figlit, then?” sa^id liis antagouist; **tliougli I am thiuk- 
ing it would h>e hard to hriug yc:iu to the soratch anyhow.” 

"I w'ould fight with proadsw'ords, and sink point on the first plood 
drawn, like a gentlemans.” 

A loud shout of laugliter followed the proposal, w’hich indeed had 
rather eseiiped frcjm poor Rohin’s swelling heart than been the dic- 
tate of his sober judgement. 

‘"‘Oentleman, quotha!” was eehoed on all sides, w'ith a shout of unex- 
tinguishable laughter; ‘'a very pretty gentleman, God wot. Canst get 
two swords for the gentlemc^n to fight with, Ralph Heskett?” 

“No, but i can send to the armoury at CZ^arlisle and lend them two forks 
to be making shift with in the meantime.” 

“Tush, man,” said another, *‘the bonnv Scots come into the w^orld w'ith 
the blue bonnet on tlieir heads, and dirk and pistol at their belt.” 

“Rc'st send post,” said ]Mr. h'leecebumpkin, “to the squire of Corby 
Castle, to come and stand second to the gen/?em«ri.” 

In the r^f this torrent of general ridicule, the Highlander instinc- 

tively giiped beneath the folds of his plaid. 

“Rut it’s better not,” he said in his ow^n language. “A hundred curses on 
the swine-eaters, who knc^w neither de^ceiicy nor civility!” 

“Make room, the pac-k of you,” he said advancing to the door. 

Rut his former friend interposed his sturdy bulk, and opposed his leav- 
ing the hoiise; and when Robin Oig attempted to make his way by 
f<3rce, he hit liim down on the floor svith as much ease as a boy bowls 
down a niiiepin. 

“A ring, a ring!” svas now shouted, until the dark raftt.'rs, and the hams 
that hung on them, trembled again, and tlie very platters on the l^intc 
elattOK'd against each oth<*r- “Well done, Harry,” “give it liim home, 
Harry,” “take care of him now he sees his own blood!” 

Such were the exclamations, while the Highlander, starting from the 
ground, all hi.s coldnt'ss and caution lost in frantic rage, sprang at his 
antagoni.st w^ith the fury, the activity, and the vindic-tive purpose of 
an incensed tiger-cat. Rut when could rage encounter science and 
temper? Robin Oig again went down in the unecjual contest; and as 
the blow w’as necessarily a severe one, he lay motionless on the floor 
of the kitchen. The landlady ran to o'^er .some aid, but Mr. Fleece- 
bumpkin would not permit her to approach. 

**Let him alone,” he said, “he will come to within time, and come up 
to the scratch again. He has not got half his broth yet.” 

“He has got all 1 mean to give him, though,” said his antagonist, whose 
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heart began to relent towards his old associate; "and I wonld rather 
by half give the rest to yourself, N4r- Fleecebumplcin, for you pretend 
to Icnow a thing or two, and Robin had not art enough evc^n to peel 
before setting to, but fought witli his plaid dangling about him. Stand 
up, Robin, rny manf all friends now; and let me hear the man that will 
speak a word against you, or your country, for your sake/' 

Robin Oig was still under the dominion of his passion, and eager to re- 
ne^w the onset; but being withheld on the one side by the peacemak- 
ing Dame Ileskett, and on the other, aware that Wakefield no longer 
meant to renew the combat, his fury sank into gloomy sullenness. 

"Come, come, never grxidge so much at it, man/' said the bravo- 
spirited Englishman, ’with the placability of his country, "shake hands, 
and we will be better friends than ever." 

"Friends!" exclaimed Robin Oig, with strong emphasis, "friends! 

Never. Look to yourself, Harry Waakfelt/’ 

'"Then the curse of Cromwell on your proud Scots stomach, as the 

man says in the play, and you may do your worst, and bo cl d; ff>r 

one man can say notliing more to another after a tussle^ than that he is 
sorry for it." 

On these terms the friends parted; Rc:)bin Oig drew out. in silonco, a 
piece of money, tlirew it on the* table, and then h'ft the ah'house. Rut 
turning at the door, he shc)c:>k his hand at Wiikefic'^ld, pointing with liis 
forefinger upwards, in a manner whicli might impl\' either a thre^at or 
a caution. He then disappeared in the mc:>on light. 

Some words passed after his departure betwe^en the bailiff, who 
piqued himself on being a little of a l)ully, unci Harry Wakc^field, who, 
with generous inconsistenc'y, vv^as now not indisposc^cl tf> hegin a new 
combat in defence of Robin Oig'^s reputation, "although he could not 
use his daddies like an Englisliman, as it did not come natural to 
him/’ But Danie Heskett prevented this sc‘Concl quarrel from coming 
to a head by her peremptory interference- Tliere slic^ulcl be no more 
fighting in her house, she said; there had been too much already. "And 
you, Mr. Wakefield, may live to leam," slie added, "what it is to make a 
deadly enemy out of a good friend." 

"Fshaw, dame! Robin Oig is an honest fellow, and will k»M-p 

malice." 

"Do not trust to that you do not know tlie dour tempe^r of tlif* Sc ots, 

though you have dealt w'ith them so often. I liave a light to know 
them, my mc3ther being a Scot." 

"And so is wc'll seen on her clauglit c'r," said Ralph llc'skc'tt. 
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This nuptial sarcasm gave the discourse another turn; fresh customers 
entered the tap-room or kitchen, and others left it. The conversation 
turntid on the expected markets, and the report of prices from differ- 
ent parts both of Scotland and England treaties were commenced, 

and Harry Wakefield w^as lucky enough to find a chap for a part of his 
drove, and at a very considerable profit; an event of consequence 
more than sufficient to blot out all remembrances of the unpleasant 
scuffie in the eixrlier part of the day. But there remained one party 
from whose mind that recollection could not have been ^viped away 
by the possession of every head of c'attle betwixt Esk and Eden. 

This wiis Bobin Oig Nl'Croml^ich. “‘That I should have had no 
weapon,” he said “'‘and for the first time in my life! Blighted be tlie 

tongue that bids the Highlander part with the dirk the dirk hal the 

English blood! !My Mtihme’s w^'ord when did her word fall to the 

ground?” 

'Hie recollection of the fatal prophecy confirmed the deadly intention 
which instantly sprang up in bis mind. 

“Ha! cannot be many miles behind; and if it were a hundred, 

wl 1 a t tlien ?” 

Ilis impetuous spirit liad now a fixed purpose and motive of action, 
and he turned the light fcjot of liis country towards the wdlds, through 
wliicli he knew, by Nlr. Ireby*s report, that NIorrison was advancing. His 

mind was wholly engrossed by the sense of injury injury^ sustained from 

a friend; and by the desire of vengeance* on one whom he now accounted 
his most bitter enemy. The treasured ideas of self-importance and self- 

opinion of ideal birth and (juality had become more precious to him, 

like tlie hoard to the miser, because he could only enjoc them in secret. 
But that hoard was pillaged, the idols which he h^td secretly wor- 
shipped had bc*en desecrated and profaned. Insulted, abused, and 
beaten, he vv'as no longer worthy, in liis own opinion, of the name he bore 

or the lineage hie h he belonged to nothing was left to him nothing 

blit revenge; and, as the reflection added a galling spur to every step, he 
determined it sliould be as sudden and signal as the offence. 

When Robin Oig left the door of the ale-house, sev^en or eight English 
miles at least lay betwixt Morrison and liim. The adx anee of the former 
wiis slow, limited by the sluggish pace of his eattle; the last left l>ehind 
him stubble-field and hedgerow, erag uid dark heath, all glittering 
with frost-rime in the broad November moonlight, at the rate of six miles 
an hour. And now the distant lowing of ^Ii:)rrison’’s cattle is heard; and 
now they are seen creeping like moles in si^.e and slowness of motion on 
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tlie broad faoo of tlie moor; and now lie meets tliem, passes them, and 
stops tlieir eondnctor. 

“Nlay good betide us," said the Southlander. ‘^Is this you, Robin 
M'Combieh, or your wraith?" 

"It is Robin Oig Nf'Combioh," answered the Highlander, "and it is not. 
But never mind that, put pe giving me the skene-dhu." 

"Whatl you are for baek to the Highlands The devil! Have you selt all 

oflF before the fair? This beats all for cjuiek markets!" 

“I have not sold 1 am not going north may pe I will never go north 

again. Give me pack my dirk, Hugh Morrison, or tliere will pe words pe- 
tween us." 

"Indeed, Robin, I’ll be better advised before I gie it back to you it is a 

wanchancy w^eapon in a Ilighlandman's hand, and I am thinking yc^ii wall 
be about some barns-breaking." 

"Prutt, trutti let me have my w^eapon," s;iid Robin Oig, impatic^ntlv. 

"Hooly, and fairly," said his w^ell-mc’-aning friend. "I’ll tell you what 
will do better than these dirking doings. Ye ken Highlander, and I_.ow- 
lander, and Border-men are* a’ ae man's bairns w^lic'ii you are ov<'r the 
Scots dvke. See, the Eskdale eallants, and fighting C^harlic' of T.iddesdale, 
and the Lockerby lads, and the four Handies r^f L^ustrii thc'r, «ind a w^hc'en 
mair grey plaids are coming up beliind, and if you are w^raiig<'d, thc're is 
the hand of a \lanly \lorrison; we'll see you righted, it C^arlisle and Stan- 
wLx baith took up the feud." 

"To tell you the truth," said Robin Oig, dc'sirous of t'ludiiig tlic' sus- 
picions of his friend, "I have enlisted with a party of tlie Black Wiitch, 
and must march oil to-m<^rrow morning." 

"Enlisted! Were you mad or drunk? You must buy yf’urst'lf off 1 can 

lend you trvventy ncjtes, and t%venty to that, if the drov'e sc 'll." 

"I thank you thank ye, Hiighie; but I go wath goc:>d will the' gate that I 

am going so the dirk the dirk!" 

“There it is for you then, since less wxinna serve. But think on w'hat 1 
W'as saying. Waos me, it w^ill be sair news in the bracks of Balc^uiddc-r that 
Robin Oig M'Combich shcjuld liave run an ill gate, and ta'en on." 

"HI news in Balcjuidder, indeed!" echoed poor Robin. "But CJot spec^d 
you, Hughie, and send vou good marcats. Ye winna meet with Robin Oig 
again, either at tryste or fair." 

So saying, he slicwk hastily the hand of his acrj uaintanc'e, and set out 
in the direction from which he had advanced, with the spirit of his for- 
mer pace. 

‘^There is something wrang with the lad," muttered the Morrison to him- 
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self, “but weTl maybe see better into it the morn's morning." 

13iit long ere the morning dawned, the catastrophe of oor tale bad 
taken place. It was two hours after the affray had happened, and it was 
totally forgotten by almost every one, w^hen Robin Oig returned to Hes- 
kc'tt’s inn. The place was filled at once by various sorts of men, and w-ith 
noises corresponding to their character. There w'ere the grave low" 
sounds of men e^ngaged in busy traffic, w-ith the laugh, the song, and the 
riotous jest of those who had nothing to do but to enjoy themselves. 
Amoiig the' last was Harry Wakefield, who, amidst a grinning group of 
smock-frocks, holmailed shoes, and jolly English physiognomies, w'as 
trolling forth the old ditty, 

W'hat though my name be Roger, 

Who drives the plough and cai t 

whe'Ti he wjis interrupted liy a well-known voiee s'^ying in a high and 

stern tone, marked by the sliarp Highland accent, “Harry Waakfelt if 

you lit* a man, stand tip!” 

“Wliat IS tiic mattt'r? What is it?” the guests demanded of each other. 

‘'It is only a d d Scotsman,” said Eleecebiimpkin, who was by this 

time* verv drunk, “whom Harry Wakefield helped to his broth the day, 
who IS ri<i\v come to have his rrifilcl Jcail het again.” 

“Harry' Waakfe*lt,” rejic*alecl tlie same ominous summons, “stand up, if 
ytiu be a man!” 

There is something in the tone of deep and coneentrated passion 
w'hieh <ittrac ts attention and imposes asve, es'en by the very sound. The 
guests shiank liac k on every' sale, and ga-<^ed at tht Highlander as he 
stood ill the middle of tliem, his brows bent, and his fv^aiures rigid witli 
resolution. 

“I will stand up with all mv heart, Robin, my b.^y, but it shall be to 
.sliake hands with you, and dunk doyyui all unkindness. It is not the 
fiu_ilt of vour heart, man, that you don t knoyv how to elench your hands. 

But this time lie stood opjwsite to his antagonist; his open and unsus- 
pceting look straiigc*ly eontriisted with the stem purpose, w^hich gleamed 
wild, dark, and vindictive in tlie eyes of the Highlander. 

“ '^ris not thy fault, man, that, not having the luek to be an Englishman, 
tbou canst not fight more than a sehoolgirl.” 

*‘I c‘€irt figlit,*’ ansyvered Robin Oig sternly, biit calmly, and you shall 
know it. You, Harry Waakfelt, showed me to-day how the Saxon churls 
eght 1 show you now how the Highland rDunnie-wassel fights.” 

He seconded tlie word with the action, and plunged the dagger, which 
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lie suddenly displayed, into the broad breast of the English yeoman 
with such fatal certainty and force that tlie hilt made a hollow sound 
against the breastbone, and the double-edged point split the very heart 
of his victim. Harry Wakefield fell and expired with a single groan. His 
assassin next seized the bailiflF by the collar, and oflFered the bloody 
poniard to his throat, whilst dread and surprise rendered the man in- 
capable of defence. 

^‘It were very just to lay you beside him,” he said, ‘Tbut the blood of a 
base picktliank shall never mix on my father's dirk with that of a brave 
man.” 

As he spoke, he east the man from him with so much force that he fell 
on the floor, while Robin, vv^ith his otlier hand, threw the fatal weapon 
into the blazing turf-fire. 

*Trhere,” he said, '“take me w'ho likes and let fire cleanse blood if it 

can.” 

The pause of astonishment still continuing, Robin Oig asked for a 
peace-oSicer, and a constable having stepped out, he surrendered him- 
self to his custody. 

**A bloody night's work you have made of it,” said the constable. 

"Your own fault,” said the Highlander. “‘Had yc^u kept his hands oil me 
twa hours since, he would have been now as well and meri*y as he was 
twa minutes since.” 

"It must be sorely answ^ered,” said the peace-officer. 

“Never you mind that death pays all debts; it will pay that too.” 

Tlie horror of the bystanders began now to give way to indignation; 
and the sight of a favourite companion murdered in the midst of them, 
the provocation being, in their opinion, so utterly inadec^uate to tlio ex- 
cess of vengeance, might have induced tliern to kill tlie perpetrator of 
the deed even upon the very spot. The constable, howev^er, did his duty 
on this occasion, and with the assistance of some of the more reasonable 
persons present, procured horses to guard the prisoner to Carlisle, to 
abide his doom at the next assizes. While the escort w^as preparing, the 
prisoner neither expressed the least interest nor attempted the slightest 
reply. Only, before he w^as carried from the fatal apartment, he desiied 
to look at the dead body, which, raised from the floor, had been de- 
posited upon the large table (at the head of w^hich Harry Wakefield had 
presided but a few' minutes before, full of life, vigour, and animation ) 
until the surgeons should examine the mortal woxind. The face of the 
corpse was decently covered with a napkin. To the surprise and horror 
of the bystanders, which displayed itself in a general Ah I drawn through 
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clendied teeth and half-shut lips, Robin Oig removed the cloth, and 
gazed with a mournful but steady eye on the lifeless visage, which had 
been so lately animated that the smile of good-humoured confidence in 
his own strength, of conciliation at once and contempt towards his en- 
emy still curled his lip. While those present expected that the wound, 
which had so lately flooded the apartment with gore, w'ould send forth 
fresh streams at the touch of the homicide, Robin Oig replaced the cov- 
ering, with the brief exclamation, ‘“He was a pretty manl”^ 

My story is nearly ended. The unfortunate Highlander stood his trial 
at CJarlisle. I was myself present, and as a young Scottish lawyer, or bar- 
rister at least, and reputed a man of some quality, the politeness of the 
Sheriff of Cumberland offered me a place on the bench. The facts of the 
case w’ere proved in the manner I have related them; and w’hatever 
might be at first the prejudice of the audience against a crime so un- 
English as that of assassination from revenge, yet v'hen the rooted na- 
tional prejudices of the prisoner had been explained, xvhich made him 
consider himself as stained with indelible dishonour w'hen subjected to 
personal violence; when his previous patience, moderation, and endur- 
ance were considered, the generosity of the English audience was in- 
clined to regard his crime as the w’ayw^ard aberration of a false idea of 
honcjiir rather than as flowing from a heart naturally savage, or perverted 
by habitual vice. I shall never forget the charge of the venerable judge to 
the jury, although not at that time hable to be much affected either by 
that which was eloquent or pathetic. 

“We liav'e had,” he said, “in the previous part of our duty” ( alluding to 
some former trials ) “to discuss crimes which infer disgust and al>hor- 
rcnce, while they call down the w’ell-merited vengeance of the law'. It is 
now our still more melancholy task to apply its salutary though severe 
enactments to a case of a very singular character, in which the crime 
( for a crime it is, and a deep one ) arose less out of the malevolence of 
the he^art than the e*rror of the understanding less from any idea of com- 

mitting wrong than from an unhappily perverted notion of that which is 
right. Here Ave have tw^o men, highly esteemed, it has been stated, in 
their rank of life, and attached, it seems, to each other as friends, one of 
w'hosc lives has been already sacrificed to a punctilio, and the other is 
about to prove the vengeance of the offended law^s; and yet both may 
claim our commiseration at least, as men acting in ignorance of each 
other's national prejudices, and unhappily misgviided ratlier than volun- 
tarily erring from the path of right conduct. 

‘^In the original cause of the misunderstanding, we must in justice g^ve 
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the right to the prisoner at the bar. He had acquired possession of the 
enclosure, which was the object of competition, by a legal contract with 
the proprietor, Mr. Ireby; and yet, when accosted with reproaches unde- 
served in themselves, and galling doubtless to a temper at least suffi- 
ciently susceptible of passion, he oflFered notwithstanding to yield up 
half his acquisition for the sake of peace and good neighbourliood, and 
his amicable proposal was rejected w'ith scorn. Then follows the scene at 
Mr. Heskett tlie publican’s, and you will observe how the stranger was 
treated by the deceased, and, I am sorry to observe, by those around, 
who seem to have urged him in a manner which was aggravating in the 
highest degree. Wlule he asked for peace and for composition, and of- 
fered submission to a magistrate, or to a mutual arbiter, the prisoner was 
insulted by a whole company, who seem on this occasic:)n to have forgot- 
ten the national maxim of ‘fair play*; and while attempting to escape 
from the place in peace, he was intercepted, struck down, and beaten to 
the eflFusion of his blood. 

"Gentlemen of the jury, it was with some impatience that I heard my 
learned brother, who opened the case for the crown, give an unfavour- 
able turn to the prisoner’s conduct on this occasion, tie' said tlie prisoner 
was afraid to encounter his antagonist in fair fight, or to submit to tin- 
laws of the ring; and that therefore, like a cowardly Italian, he had re- 
course to his fatal stiletto, to murder the man whom he dart'd not inct-t in 
manly encounter, I observed the prisoner shrink from this part <3f the ac- 
cusation w-ith the abhorrence natural to a brave man, and as I would 
wish to make my words impressive when I point his re;il crime, I must 
secure his opinion of my impartiality, by rebutting everything tliat seems 
to me a false accusation. There can be no doubt that the prisoner is a 

man of resolution too much resolution 1 wish to fleaven that he had 

less, or rather that he had had a better education to regulate it. 

"Gentlemen, as to the law^s my brother talks of, they may l;>e known in 
the bull-ring, or the bear-garden, or the cockpit, but they are not known 
here. Or, if they should be so far admitted as furnishing a spec'ies of 
proof that no malice was intended in this sort of combat, fre^m w'hich fa- 
tal accidents do sometimes arise, it can only be so admitted when l>oth 
parties are irx jpari cciti^sci^ equally acquainted with, and ecpially willing to 
refer themselves to, that specie.s of arbitrament. Kut w'ill it be contended 
that a man of superior rank and education is to be subjected, or is 
obliged to subject himself, to this coarse and brutal strife, perhaps in op- 
position to a younger, stronger, or more skilful opponent? Certainly even 
the pugilistic code, if founded upon the fair play of Merry Old Kngland, 
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as my brotHer alleges it to be, can contain nothing so preposterons. And, 
gentlemen of the jury, if the laws would support an English gentleman, 
wearing, wo will suppose, his sw'ord, in defending himself by force 
against a violent personal aggression of the nature oflFered to this pris- 
oner, they will not less protect a foreigner and a stranger involved in 
the same iinpleasing circumstances. If, tlierefore, gentlemen of the jury, 
w^hen thus pressed by a o/s mcijor, the object of obloquy to a w'hole com- 
pany, and of direct violence from one at least, and, as he might reason- 
ably apprehend, from more, the panel had produced the weapon which 
his countrymen, as we are informed, generally carry about their persons, 
and the same unhappy circumstance had ensued which you have heard 
detailed in evidence, I could not in my conscience have asked from you 
a verdict of murder, 'ibe prisoner's personal defence might, indeed, even 
in that case, have gone more or less beyond the ’Mocleramert inculjyatete 
ttxtaZcic [degree of force alh^wable in self-defence] , spoken of by law'yers, 
but the punishment incurred would hav^e been that of manslaughter, not 
of murder. I Ic-ave to add that I should have thought this milder 

species cjf cn..irge was demanded in the case supposed, notwithstanding 
tlic statute of James I cap. 8, which takes the case of slaughter by stab- 
bing with a shoit w<*apon, even without malice prepense, out of the 
benefit of clergy. Eor this statute of stabbing, as it is termed, arose out 
of a temporary cause; and as the real guilt is the same, whether the 
slaughter l^e committed by tlie dagger, or by sword or pistol, the be- 
nignity of the modern law places them all on the same or nearly the same 
footing. 

‘‘but, gentlemen of the jury, the pinch of the ease lies in the interval of 
two hours intcrpcjsed betwixt the reception of the injury and the fatal 
retaliation. In the heat of affray and c'JiaticIa law, compassionating 

the infirmities of hum;mity, makes allowance for the. passions w'liich rule 
s\ich a stormy moment for the sense of present pain, for the apprehen- 

sion of further injury, for the difficulty of ascertaining with due accuracy 
the precise degree of violence which is necessary to protect the person of 
the individual, without annoying or injuring the assailant more than is 
absolutely requisite, but the time necessary to walk twelve miles, how"- 
ever speedily perfornic^d, was an interv'al sufficient for the prisoner to 
have recollected himself; and the violence with which he carried his pur- 
pose into effect, with so many circviinstanccs of deliberate determination, 
could neither be induced by the passion of anger, nor that of fear. It Nvas 
the purpose and the act of predetermined revenge, for which law^ neither 
can, will, nor ought to have sympathy or allowance. 
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"It is true, 'we may repeat to ourselves, io alleviation of this poor man's 
unhappy action, that his case is a very peculiar one. The country which 
he inhabits w^as, in the days of many now alive, inaccessible to the laws, 
not only of England, which have not even yet penetrated thither, but to 
those to which oior neighbours of Scotland are subjected, and which 
must be supposed to be, and no doubt actually are, founded upon the 
general principles of justice and equity which pervade every civilized 
country- Amongst their mountains, as among the North American In- 
dians, the various tribes 'were wont to malce w'ar \ipon each other, so that 
each man was obliged to go armed for his protection. These men, from 
the ideas which thtw entertained of tlieir oxvn descent and of tlieir own 
consequence, regarded themselves as so many cavaliers or men-at- 
arms, rather than as the peasantry of a peaceful coxintry. Those laws of 
the ring, as my brother terms them, xvere unknown to tl:ie race of war- 
like mountaineers; that decision of quarrels by no other weapons than 
those which nature has given every man must to them have seemed as 
vulgar and as preposterous as to the noblesse of France. Rev^enge, on the 
other hand, must have been as familiar to their habits of society as to 
those of the Cherokees or Mohawks. It is indeed, as described by Racon, 
at bottom a kind of wild untutored justice; for the fear of re^taliation must 
withhold the hands of the oppressor where there is no regular law to 
check daring violence. But though all this may be granted, and though 
we may allow that, svich having been the case of the Iliglilj^nds in tlie 
days of the prisoner's fathers, many of the opinions and sentiments must 
still continue to influence the present generation, it cannot, and oxight 
not, even in this most painful case, to alter the administration of tlic law, 
either in your hands, gentlemen of the jury, or in mine. The first object of 
civilization is to place the general protection of the law, equally adminis- 
tered, in the room of that wild justice, which every man cut and carved 
for himself, according to the length of his sword and the strength of his 
arm. The law' says to the subjects, w^ith a voice only inferior to that of tlie 
Deity, 'Vengeance is mine.' The instant that there is time for passion to 
cool, and reason to interpose, an injured party must become aware that 
the law^ assumes the exclusive cognizance of the right and wrong be- 
tAvixt the parties, and opposes her inviolable buckler to every attempt of 
the private party to right himself. I repeat that this unhappy man ought 
personally to be the object rather of our pity than our abhorrence, for he 
failed in his ignorance, and from mistaken notions of honour. But his 
crime is not the less that of murder, gentlemen, and, in your high and im- 
portant oflBce, it is your duty so to find, Fnglishmen have their angry pas- 
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sions as well as Scots; and should this man's action remain unpunished, 
you may unsheath, under various pretences, a thousand daggers betwixt 
the band's End and the Orkneys." 

The venerable judge thus ended what, to judge by his apparent emo- 
tion, and by the tears which filled his eyes, was really a painful task. The 
jury, according to his instructions, brought in a verdict of guilty; and 
Robin Oig M'Combich, alias McGregor, was sentenced to death and left 
for execution, which tc^ok place accordingly. He met his fate with great 
firmness, and acknowledged the justice of his sentence. But he repelled 
indignantly the observations of those who accused him of attacking an 
unarmed man. 'T give a life for the life I took,” he said, ‘‘and what can I 
do more?” 
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oseph Conrad (Jdzef Tood<»r Konrad Nainr'z Korzoniowslci in 
full) was l>orii into a Polish lai»decl family at BtM-diclie\' in tht' Polisli 
Ukraine, December 3, 1S57. Por a time liis parents wcae exiled to 
Siberia. By 1869 both were dead. Yonnt^ C>oniad, cared for by a 
warm-hearted nnele, was tutored and scliooled in CJraeow. lie re- 
solved to go tt) .sea. 

In 1874, aged seventeen, he arrived in Marsca'lJc-s. Oriiises witli the 
port pilots and three voyages to the W^est indies ga\’<* him Fiis intro- 
duction to .salt watc'r. He seems to haN-e had ;i li*\e afiriir with thc=“ 
nijsteriou.s “Doha Rita,” supporter of the C’arlist r«>bt'llion in Sp;»in 
and the model for his h<‘roiiie in The Arn^ic. af Ch>ltl. In 1877—78 he 
wa.s invoK’c^d in smuggling adventures that endc‘d in tlic' loss of a’cs- 
sel and funds. He borrowed money, lost that too at NIonte C^arlo, 
and evidently tried to kill himself. 

He recovered and shipped out in the steamc'r ]\fai'is Tor C.onstan- 
tinople. He had decided .to make a earec*r in the* British inc'ic-hant 
service. In 5881 lie signed on a.s .sec*ond mate* in thi' bark PaJesfine, 
bound for Biingkok. This voyage gave* liini the* sonret* for Youth (sec 
belc:)W ) . He bec'ame a naturalised British eitixe-n and rec'CM'\ t‘d his 
master’s certificate? in 1886. Por a year or more he trailed among the 
inlets and coa.stal rivers of Borneo, Uelebe.s, and Sumatra. 


Nnte.v frnm the artixt: "A motif of the .seven .seas t/’O.v the natural 
€itnw.spher 0 firr C'onratl’s jurrtrail, tvtlh th<' < f>t tons .s>finIfol.9 of a .sextant, 
the returtiirie .sailttr, tht' ship’s fiis^iirefiruKl, sr’a monsters . . 

"I'he tfttotaliftn t.s an inseription hanritvri/teti hxj C.anrarl 
in a copy of The Nij'j'cr of tlie ‘Nureisstis.’ “ 
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Conrad's first comn^and was the bark Otago, Back in London, he 
began to write his first book, Almayor^s F' olly^ in 1889. A voyage in 
a Congo river steamer 'was later pnt to nse in Hoart of Darkness. He 
left the sea in 189-4. Hnring the next year Alniayer^s Folly was pub- 
lished and he completed An Onteast of the Islands. In 1896 he mar- 
ried Jessie Geox'ge. They settled in Essex. By 1900 he liad w^ritten 
The of the arcissns*^ Tales of Unrest, and Ford Jim. 

In 1903 he finished T yj^Itoon and began tlie first of tliree collabo- 
rations with Ford Xladox Hneffer (later Ford N^Iadox Ford). In 
1903 — 04,, he sat for tw’^enty months at a stre^tcli at Bent Farm in Kent, 
writing 'Nostromo. The novel Chance bronght him his first large 
public. He and his family barely managed to get out of Poland at 
the start of World War I. In 192-3 Conrad wei\t to sea for tlie kist 
tinxe on a triumphal visit to Nc'w York. He died of a heart attack at 
Osw^alds, Bishojisboume, August 3, 1924. 

^^^^i^^Urth was published in 1902. Read it once and it belongs to us, 
as if it had become a part of our own evpe^rience. We se^e again that 
old bark, the Jtidea^ gliding alone in the ‘‘colossal sapphire” of the 
Indian Ocean. We smell the faint cloud and reek of her burning 

cargo, the coal smoke drifting oflF to leeward. And we know have 

'we not been told at the beginning? that nothing can bt^ clon«' for 

her. She has no luck. Only the patient 'vv^ill of her crew has brought 
her so far into the Eastern seas. But nothing can save her. 

Conrad understood, better perhaps than any major writer before 
or after him, the role of the professional in hunxan society. He spoke 
of him in terms of the professional seaman, because that was 'what 
he knew’ best. But the professional might have been one of Steplien 
Crane's United States Regulars in Cuba, or an airline pilot, or a puli- 
lic-health physician, or the workman w’ho mends the leak in the gas 
main. He is the man who holds things together and keeps them 
going. He knows his job and does it, no matter what happens. 

Let us see how this works out in the narrative of Touth. F"irst, tlie 

story is told by Marlow, a veteran seaman, to four ex-seamen a 

closed circle of professionals. It is a story of Marlow's orwn youth, 
touched with amused and affectionate wonder at the young maix 
he had been. Above all, it is a story of misfortunes piled on top of 
each other until, like the smoke of the burning Judea, they reach 
into the sky. 
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But no one complains. The October gale, the collision in the dock, 

the endless work at the pumps and the endless waiting these are 

all part of the job. Even when she catches fire at sea and blows her 
deck out. Captain Beard’s first thought is to get the yards trimmed 
and the ship back on course. Men with the hair burned off their 
heads stumble and haul among masts that threaten to go overside at 
any moment. It does not occur to them to question the wisdom of 
this procedure. That is what they are there for. Even when the 
steamer offers to take them off and Captain Beard shouts back, “We 
must see the last of the ship,” no one protests. 

But a professional is only the working part of a man. His feelings 
are his own. Marlow faithfully remembers the truth of his own feel- 
ings. He was pleased pleased at the extent and thoroughness of 

the ship's disaster, and how well he had stood up to it. He recalls his 
fiist view of the East, a vasion, suddenly real, of the remote, the 
mvsterious, the vinknown. “I remember mv youth,” he said, “and 

the fet'ling that will nt'ver come back any more the feeling that I 

could last for Cvcr, outlast the sea, the earth, and all men. . . 
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could Iiave occurred nowhere hut in England, where men and 

sea interpenetrate, so to speak the sea entering into the life of most men, 

and the men knowing something or everything about the sea, in the way 
of amusement, of travel, or of bread-winning. 

We were sitting round a mahogany table that reflected the bottle, the 
claret glasses, and oirr faces as we leaned on oiur elbows, nic^re was a di- 
rector of companies, an accountant, a lawyer, Marlow, and myself. The 
director had been a Conwety boy, the accountant had served four years at 

sea, the lawyer a fine-crusted Tory, High Churchman, the best of old 

fellows, the soul of honour had been chief officer in the P. & O. service 

in tlie good old days when mail boats were square-rigged at least on two 
masts, and used to come down the China Sea before a fair monsoon with 
stun’-sails set alow and aloft. We all began life in the merchant service. 
Between the five of us there was the strong bond of the sea and also the 
fellowship of the craft, whicfi no amount of enthusiasm for yachting, ciriis- 
ing, and so on can give, since one is only the amusement of life and the 
other is life itself. 

Marlow (at least I think that is how he spelled his name) told the story, 
or rather the chronicle, of a voyage: 

^Tfes, I have seen a little of the Eastern seas; but what I remember best 
is my first voyage there. You fellows know there are those voyages that 
seem ordered for the illustration of life, that might stand for a symbol of 
existence. You fight, work, sweat, nearly kill yourself, sometimes do kill 

yourself, trying to accomplish something and you can’t. Not from any 

fault of yours. You simply can do nothing, neither great nor little not a 

thing in the world not even marry an old maid, or get a wretched Goo- 

ton cargo of coal to its port of destination. 

^It was altogether a memorable affair. It was my first voyage to the 
East, and my first voyage as second mate; it was also my skipper’s first 
command. You’ll admit it was time. He was sixty if a day; a little man. 
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witH a broad, not very straiglit baclc, with bowed shoulders and one leg 
more bandy than the other, he had that queer twisted-about appearance 
you see so often in men who work in the fields. He had a nutcracker face 

chin and nose trying to come together over a sunken mouth and it was 

framed in iron-gray fluffy hair that looked like a chin-strap of cotton-w'ool 
sprinkled with coal-dust. And he had blue eyes in that old face of his 
which were ama^^ingly like a boy's, w’ith that candid expression some 
quite common men preserve to the end of their days by a rare internal 
gift of simplicity of heart and rectitude of soul. What induced him to 
accept me was a wonder. I had come out of a crack Australian clipper, 
whei e I had l>een third officer, and he seemed to have a prejudice against 
crack clippers as aristocratic and high-toned. He said to me, *You know, 
in this .ship you will have to work.’ I said I had to work in every ship I had 
ever been in. *Ah, but this is different, and you gentlemen out of them big 
ships; - . . but there! I dare say you w-ill do. Join tomorrow.’ 

*‘^1 jointed tr^niorrow. It was twenty-two years ago; and I was just trwenty. 
Flow time oasses! It w'as one of tht' happiest days of my life. Fancy! Sec- 
ond mate for the first time a really responsible officer! I wouldn’t have 

thrown up my new" billet for a fortune. T'lie mate looked me over care- 
fully. He W'as also an old chap, but of another stamp. He had a Roman 
nose, a snow-w"lii te, long beard, and his name was Mahon, but he insisted 
that it should be pronounced Mann. He was well connected; yet there 
was something w^'rong w'ith his luck, and he had never got on. 

‘^As t<i the captain, he liad been for y^«^rs in coasters, then in the Medi- 
terranean, and last in the Indian trade. He had nev^er been round 

the* Gapes. He could just write a kind of sketchy hand «nd didn’t care for 
writing at all lioth w^erc* th<irough good seamen of co^^rse, and betw'een 
tliose two old chains I felt like a small boy betw’een tw'o grandfathers. 

‘*The ship also w'as old. Her name was the Jiidc^a. veneer name, isn’t it? 

Sh o belonged to a man Wilrner, Wilcox some name like that; but he has 

been l^ankiupt and dead these tw'cnty years or more, and his name don’t 
matter. She had been laid u]’> in Sliadwell basin for ever so long. You can 

imagine her state. She was all rust, dust, grime soot aloft, dirt on deck. 

To me it was like* coming out of a palace into a ruined cottage. She was 
about -400 tons, had a primitiv'o w-indlass, w^ooden latches on the doors, not 
a bit of brass about her, and a big sc|uare stern. There was on it, below her 
name in l^ig Ic'tters, a lot of scroll -w^^ork, with the gilt off, and some sort of a 
coat of arms, w-ith tlic motto *Oo or Die’ underneath. 1 remember it took 
my fanev immensely. There w/as a touch of romance in it, something that 
made me love the old thing something that appealed to my youth! 
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left London in l>allast sand ballast to load a cargo of coal in a 

nortbern port for Sangkok. JBangkokI I thrilled. I bad been six years at 
sea, but bad only seen Melbourne and Sydney, very good places, charm- 
ing places in their way but Sangkokl 

"^Ve worked out of the Thames under canvas, with a North Sea pilot on 
board, ff is name w'as Jermyn, and he dodged all day long about tlie galley 
drying his handkerchief before the stove- Apparently he never slept. He 
was a dismal man, with a perpetual tear sparkling at the end of his nose, 
who either had been iii trouble, or w-as in trouble, or expected to be in 

trouble couldn'^t be happy unless something went wrong. He mistrusted 

my youth, my common sense, and my seamanship, and made a point of 
showing it in a hundred little ways. I dare say he was right. It seems to me 
I knew' very little then, and I know' not much more now; but I clrerish a 
hate for that Jermyn to this day. 

"W^e were a w'eek w'orking up as far as Yarmouth Roads, and then w'e 

got into a gale the famous October gale of tw'enty-tw'O years ago. It was 

w’ind, lightning, sleet, snow, and a terrific sea. We were flying light, and 
you may imagine how bad it was when I tell you %ve had smashed bul- 
warks and a flooded deck. On the second night she shifted her ballast into 
the lee bow, and by that time wo had been blown off somewhere on the 
Oogger Rank. There was notliing for it but go below with shovels and try 
to right her, and there we were in that vast hold, gloomy like a cavern, the 
tallow dips stuck and flickering on the beams, the gale howliijig above, tlie 
ship tossing about like mad on her side, there we all were, Jermyn, the 
captain, everyone, hardly able to keep our feet, engaged on that grave- 
digger's work, and trying to toss shovelfvrls of w'et sand up to windw'ard. 
At every tumble of the ship you could see vaguely in the dim light men 
falling down w'ith a great flourish of shovels. One of the ship's boys (w'e 
had two), impressed by the weirdness of the scene, wept as if his heart 
would break. We could hear him blubbering somewhere in the shadows. 

'“On the third day the gale died out, and by-and-by a north-country tug 
picked us up. We took sixteen days in all to get from London to the Tyne! 
When we got into dock we had lost our turn for loading, and they hauled 
us oflF to a tier where we remained for a montli. Mrs. Reard ( the captain's 
name was Reard) came from Colchester to see the old man. She lived on 
board. The crew' of runners had left, and there remained only the officers, 
one boy, and the steward, a mulatto who answ'ored to the name of Abra- 
ham. Nlrs. Reard was an old 'woman, with a face all wrinkled and ruddy 
like a winter apple, and the figure of a young girl. She caught sight of me 
once, sewing on a button, and insisted on having my shirts to repair. This 
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wa.s something different from the oaptains* w^ives I had known on board 
craek clippers. When I brought her the shirts, she said: "And the socks? 

They want mending, I am sure, and John's Captain Beard's things are 

all in order now'. I would be glad of something to do.' Bless the old 
woman. She overhauled my outfit for me, and meantime I read for the 
first time ScirtOT Resartus and Burnaby's Ride to fChiioa. I didn't under- 
stand much of the first then; but I remember I preferred the soldier to 
the philosopher at the time; a preference which life has only confirmed. 
One w'as a man, and the other was either more— or less. However, they 
are both dead, and Mrs. Beard is dead, and youth, strength, genius, 
thoughts, achievements, simple hearts all die. . . . No matter. 

"^They loaded us at last. We shipped a crew. Eight able seamen and 
trwo boys. We hauled off one evening to the buoys at the dock-gates, 
ready to go out, and with a fair prospect of beginning the voyage next 
day. Mrs. Beard was to start for home by a late train. ^Vhen the ship w^as 

fast we went to tea. We sat rather silent through the meal Nfahon, the 

old couple, and I. I finished first, and slipped away for a smoke, my cabin 
being in a deck-house just Jigainst the poop. It was high water, blowing 
frc'sh with a drh?:.^le; the double dock-gates were opened, and the steam 
colliers were going in and out in the darkness w^ith their lights bximing 
bright, a great plashing of propellers, rattling of winches, and a lot of 
hailing on the pier-heads. I watched the procession of head-lights gliding 
high and of green lights gliding low in tlie night, when suddenly" a red 
gleam flashed at me, vanished, came into view again, and remained. The 
fore-end of a steamer loomed up close. I shouted down the cabin, "Come 
up, qiiiokl' and then heard a startled voice saying afar in the dark, "Stop 
her, sir.' A bell jingled. Another voice cried warningH , 'We are going 
right into tliat bark, sir.' The answer to this was a gruff "All right,' and 
the next thing was a hea\^ ci ash as the steamer struck a glancing blow 
with tlie bluff of her bow about our fore-riggmg. There was a moment of 
confusion, yelling, and running about. Steam roared. Tlien somebody w^as 
heard saying, "All clear, sir.' . . . "Are you all right?* asked the gruff voice. 
I had jumped forward to see the damage, and hailed back, ‘I tliink so.' 
"Easy astern,' said tlie gruff voice. A bell jingled- "What steamer is that?' 
screamed Mahon. By that time she was no more to us than a bulky 

shadow' maneuvering a little way off. They shouted at us some name 

a woman's name, Miranda or Melissa or some such thing. ‘This means 

another month in this beastly hole,* said NIahon to me, as we peered 'with 
lamps about the splintered bulwarks and broken braces. "But where's 
the captain?* 
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liad not Iieard or seen anything o£ him all that time. We went aft 
to look, A doleful voice arose hailing somewhere in the middle of the 
dock, *Jzicia€i ahoyl' ... flow the devil did he get there? ... ^flallol' 
vw^e shonted- “I am adrift in our boat without oars,' he cried. A belated 
wateirman offered his services, and hfahon struck a bargain with him for 
half-a-crown to tow our skipper alongside; but it was NIrs. Beard that 
came up the ladder first. They had been floating about the dock in that 
mizzly cold rain for nearly an hour. I was never so surprised in my life. 

"It appears that when he heard my shout "Come up,* he understood at 
once what was the matter, caught up his wife, ran on deck, and across, 
and down into our boat, which was fast to the ladder. Not bad for a sixty- 
year-old. Just imagine that old fellow saving heroically in his arms that old 

woman the woman of his life. He set her down on a thwart and was 

ready to climb back on board w'hen the painter came adrift somehow, 
and aw^ay they went together. Of course in the confusion we did not 
hear him shouting. He looked abashed. She said cheerfully, ‘I suppose it 

does not matter my losing the train now?* "No, Jenny you go below and 

get warm,* he growled. Then to us: "A sailor has no business with a wife 

I say. There I was, out of the ship. Well, no harm done this time. Let's 
go and look at what that fool of a steamer smashed.* 

"It wasn't much, but it delayed us three weeks. At the end of that time, 
the captain being engaged with his agents, I carried Nirs. Beard's bag to 
the railway station and put her all comfy into a third-class carriage"^. She 

lowered the w^indow' to say, "You are a good young man. If you see John 

Captain Beard without his* muffler at night, just remind him from me to 

keep his throat well wrapped up.* "Certainly, Mrs. Beard,’ I said. 'You are 
a good young man; I noticed how attentive you are to Jolin to Cap- 
tain * The train pulled out suddenly; I took my cap off to the old 

woman: I never saw' her again. ... Bass the bottle. 

"We went to sea next day. When we made that start for Bangkok we 
had been already three months out of London. We had expected to be a 
fortnight or so at the outside. 

"It was January, and the weather w^as beautiful the beautiful sunny 

winter w^eather that has more charm than in the summertime, because it 
is unexpected, and crisp, and you know it won’t, it can’t, last long. It’s like 
a windfall, like a godsend, like an unexpected piece of luck. 

"It lasted all down the North Sea, all down Channel; and it lasted till 
we were three hundred miles or so to the westward of the Lizards: then 
the w'ind went round to the sou 'west and began to pipe up. In two days 
it blew a gale. The Jtidaa, hove to, wallowed on the Atlantic like an old 
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oandlebox. It blew day after day: it blew w-itb spite, ’witbout interval, 
'vv'lihout morey, without rest. The "world was nothing but an immensity of 
great foaming waves rushing at us, under a sky lo'w enough to touch with 
the hand and dirty like a smoked ceiling. In tlie stormy space surrounding 
us there was as much flying spray as air. Day after day and night after 
night there "was nothing round the ship but the howl of the "wind, the 
tumult of the sea, the noise of water pouring over her deck. There was no 
rest for her and no rest for us. Slie tossed, she pitched, she stood on her 
head, slie sat on lier tail, she rolled, she groaned, and w'e had to hold 
on "while on deck and cling to our bunks when belo"w, in a constant effort 
of body and worry of mind. 

‘^^One night Mahon spoke through the small "window' of my berth. It 
opened right into my very bed, and I was lying there sleepless, in my 
boots, feeling as tliough I had not slept for years, and could not if I tried. 
He said excitedly 

'You got the sounding-rod in here, M^arlow? I can‘t get the pumps to 
svick. Hy Ood! it's no cliild*s plsiy.* 

“I giivc him Lht‘ sou ndii ig-rod and lay down again, trying to think of 

variotis things but 1 thought only of the pumps. When I came on deck 

tl lev we're still at it, and my watch reliev'ed at the pumps. By the light of 
the lantern brought on deck to t'xamine the sounding-rod I caught a 
glimpse of thc'ir weary, serious faces. W’e pumped all the four hours. We 

pumped all niglit, all day, all the week watch and watch. She was 

working ht'i self loose, and leaked badly not enough to drown us at once, 

but enough to kill us with the work at the pumps. And while "we pumped 
the ship "\x’as going from us pit'cemt'al : tlie bulw^arks went, the stanchions 
were torn out, the ventilators smashed, the calkin doot burst in. There 
was not a drv spc:)t in the ship. She was being gutted bit \yy bit. The long- 
boat ehangc'd, as if by magic, into matchwood w’^here she stood in her 
gripes. I liad lashed her myself, and w'as rather proud of my handiwork, 
which had withstt^od so long the malice of the sea. And w^e pumped. And 
there was no break in the w^eather. The sea w^as w'hite like a sheet of 
foam, like a cauldron of boiling milk; there w as not a b>-eak in the clouds, 

no not the si^.e of a man's hand no, not for so much as ten seconds. 

There was for us no sky, there w^ere for us no stars, no sun, no universe 

nothing but angry clouds and an infuriated sea. We pumped watch and 
watch, for dear life; and it seemed to 1.- ^ for months, for years, for all 
eternitv, though we had been dc^ad and gone to a hell for sailors. We 
forgot the day of the w'cek, the name of the month, what year it was, and 
whether we had ever been ashore. The sails blew away, she lay broadside 
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on under a weatlier-clotli, tine ocean poured over her, and we did not 
care. We turned those handles, and had the eyes of idiots. As soon as we 
had craw^led on deck I used to take a round turn w'ith a rope about the 
men, the pumps, and the mainmast, and we turned, we turned inces- 
santly, with the water to our waists, to our necks, over our heads. It was 
all one. We had forgotten how it felt to be dry. 

’“And there was somewhere in me the thought: By Jovel this is the 

deuce of an adventure something you read about; and it is my first 

voyage as second mate and I am only tAventy and here I am lasting it 

out as w'ell as any of these men, and keeping my chaps up to the mark. 
I was pleased- I would not have given up the experience for w'orlds. I 
had moments of exultation. Whenever the old dismantled ciaft pitched 
heavily with her counter high in the air, she seemed to me to throw up, 
like an appeal, like a defiance, like a cry to the clouds without mercy, the 
words written on her stem: ^ Judea, hrondon. Do or Die/ 

"O youth! The strength of it, the faith of it, the imagination of it^ To me 
she was not an old rattletrap carting about the world a lot €:>f coal for a 

freight to me she was the endeavour, the test, the trial of life. 1 think of 

her with pleasure, with aflFection, with regret as you would think of 

someone dead you have loved. I shall never forget her. . . . Pass the 
bottle. 

"One night w'hen, tied to the mast, as I explained, we w^ere pumping 
on, deafened with the wrind, and without spirit enough in us to wish our- 
selves dead, a heavy sea crashed aboard and sw/ept clean over us. As soon 
as I got my breath I shouted, as in duty bound, ‘Keep on, boys!' when 
suddenly I felt something hard floating on deck strike the calf of my leg. 
I made a grab at it and missed. It 'was so dark we could not sec each 
other's faces within a foot you understand. 

"After that thump the ship kept quiet for a while, and the thing, what- 
ever it was, struck my leg again. This time I caught it and it was a 

saucepan. At first, being stupid with fatigue and thinking of nothing but 
the pumps, I did not understand what I had in my hand. Suddenly it 
dawned upon me, and I shouted, 'Boys, the house on deck is gone. Leave 
tliis, and let's look for the cook.' 

"There was a deck-house forw^ard, which contained the galley, the 
cook's berth, and the quarters of the crew. As we had expected for days 
to see it swept away, the hands had been ordered to sleep in the cabin 
the only safe place in the ship. The steward, Abraham, however, per- 
sisted in clinging to his berth, stupidly, like a mule from sheer fright I 

believe, like an animal that won't leave a stable falling in an earthquake. 
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So we went to loolc for him. It was chancing death, since once ont of our 
laslungs we were as exposed as if on a raft. But we went. The house was 
shattered as if a shell had exploded inside. Most of it had gone overboard 

stove, mean’s quarters, and their property, all was gone; but two posts, 

holding a portion of the bullcliead to which Abraham's bunlc w^as attached, 
remained as if by a miracle- We groped in the ruins and came upon this, 
and there he was, sitting in his bunk, surrounded by foam and wreckage, 
jabbering cheerfully to himself. He w-as out of his mind; completely and 
forever mad, 'with this sudden shock coming upon the fag-end of his en- 
durance. We snatched liim up, lugged him aft, and pitched him head first 
down the cabin companion- You understand there was no time to carry 
him dow^n with infinite preca\itions and w^ait to see how' he got on. Those 
below would pick him up at the bottom of the stairs all right. We were in 
a hurry to go back to the pumps. That business could not wait. A bad leak 
is an inhuman tiling. 

‘*C^ne would think that the solo purpose of that fiendish gale had been 
to make a lunatic of tliat poor devil of a mulatto. It eased before morning, 
and next day tlie sky cleared, and as the sea went down the leak took 
up. Whc'ii it came to bending a fresh set of sails the crew' demanded to 

put liack and really there was nothing else to do. Boats gone, decks 

swept clean, cabin gutted, men 'without a stitch but what they stood in, 

stores spoiled, ship strained. We put her head for home, and would you 

bc*liex'e itr* The wind came east right in our teeth- It blew fresh, it blew 
eontiniioiisly. W''e had to beat up every inch of the way, but she did not 
Ic'ak so liadly, the w'ater keeping comparatively smooth- Two hours'^ 
pumping in every four is no joke but it kept her afloat as far as Fal- 

mouth . 

“'Idle good people there live on casualties of the sea and no doubt w'ere 
glad to see us. A hungry crowrl of shipwrights sharpened their chisels 
at the sight of that careass of a ship. And, by Jove! they had pretty pick- 
ings off us before they w^ere done. I fancy the owner was already in a 
tight plaee. Tliere w-ere delays. Then it was decided to take part of the 
cargo out and caulk her topsides. This was done, the repairs finished, 

cargo reshipped; a new crew came on board, and w’^e went out for 

Bangkok- At the end of a week w'e were back again. The crew said they 

W'eren't going to Bai:igkok a hundred and fifty days' passage? in a 

something hooker that wanted pumping eight hours out of tlie twenty- 

fo\ir; and the nautical papers inserted again the little paragraph; 

Bark. Tyne to Bangkok; coals; put back to Falmouth leaky and with crew 
refusing duty." 
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“There ’were more delays more tiolcering. The owner came down for 

a day, and said she was as right as a little fiddle. Poor old Captain Peard 

looked like the ghost of a Geordie skipper through the 'worry and hn- 

miliation of it. Remember he 'was sixty, and it was his first command. 
N^ahon said it w'as a foolish business, and wonld end badly. I lo'ved tlie 
ship more than ever, and wanted a'wfully to get to Rangkok. To Bang- 
kokl Nlagie name, blessed name. Nf esopotamia wasn't a patch on it. Re- 
member I was twenty, and it was my first second mate's billet, and the 
Past was waiting for me. 

“We went otit and anchored in the on ter roads with a fresh cre'w 

the third. She leaked 'worse than e'V'^er. It 'was as if those coiifonnded 
ship'wrights h«^id actnally made a hole in her. This time we did not even 
go otitside. The crew simply refused to man the windlass. 

*^'hey towed us back to the inne'r harbour, and we became a fixture, a 
feature, an institution of the place. People pointed us out t<^ x'isitors as 

Tliat 'ere bark that's going to Bangkok h;is l:)ecn here six months 

put back three times.* On holidays the small boys pulling about in I>oats 
would hail, * J nciaa^ ahoy!' and if a head showed above tlic' rail slujutecl, 

*\Vhere you bound to? Bangkok?' and jeeied. VW* wc're only thret' on 

board. The poor old skipper mooned in tlie cabin. Miihon undertook the 
cooking, and unexpectedly dev't'loped all a l«Venchman's genius for prc*- 
paring nice little messes. I hooked languidly iifter the ligging. \\'c‘ bec'airie 
citizens of Falmouth. Every sliopkeeper knc'w us. At tlie liarber’s or to- 
bacconist's they asked familiarly, ‘I3o you think you 'vx^ill ever get to Bang- 
kok?' Nleantime the o'wnec, the underwritei s, and tlie chartt'rers scpiab- 
bled amongst themselves in London, and our pay went on. ... Pass 
the bottle. 

“It w'as horrid. Morally it xvas worse than pumping for life. It seemed 
as though we liad been forgotten by tlie world, lielongt^d to nobody, 
would get nowhere; it seemed that, as if lic’witched, we would have to 
live for ever and ever in tliat inner harbor, a derision and a by'word to 
generations of long-shore loafers and dishone.st boatmen. I obtained three 
months' pay and a five days' leave, and made a rush for London. It took 

me a day to get there and pretty 'well another to come back but three 

months' pay went all the same. 1 don't know what I did with it. I went to 
a music hall, I believe, lunched, dined, and supped in a swell place in 
Regent Street, and was back to time, with nothing but a complete set of 
Byron's works and a new railway rug to sliow' for three* months* work. The 
boatman who pulled me off to the ship said: TIallo! 1 thought you had 
left the old thing. SHe will never get to Bangkok.' ‘That's all yon know 
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about it/ I said scornfully but I didn't like tbat prophecy at all. 

"Suddenly a man, some kind of agent to somebody, appeared with full 
powers. He bad grog blossoms all over bis face, an indomitable energy, 
and was a jolly soul. We leaped into life again. A bulk came alongside, 
took our cargo, and tben we went into dry dock to get our copper 
stripped. No wonder sbe leaked. Tbe poor tbing, strained beyond endur- 
ance by tbe gale, bad, as if in disgust, spat out all tbe oakum of ber lower 
seams. She w’as recaiilked, new- coppered, and made as tight as a bottle. 
We went back to tbe bulk and resbipped our cargo. 

"Tfien on a fine moonlight night, all the rats left tlje ship. 

**We had been infested w^ith them. They had destroyed our sails, con- 
sumed more stores than the crew, aflFably shared our beds and oiu* dan- 
gers, and noA-v, when the ship w^as made seaworthy, concluded to clear 
out- T called Mahon to enjoy the spectacle. Rat after rat appeared on our 
rail, toc:)k a last look over his shoulder, and leaped witli a hollow thud into 
the empty hulk. We tried to count them, but soon lost the tale. Ntahon 
said: ‘Well, well! don't talk to me about the intelligence of rats. They 
ought to tiave iell before, wlien we had that narrow squeak from founder- 
ing. There you have the proof how silly is the superstition about them. 
Tliey leave a good ship for an old rotten hulk, whe^re there is nothing to 
eat, too, the fools! ... I don’t believe they know what is safe or what is 
good for them, any more than you or I.' 

"And after some more talk we agreed that the wisdom of rats had been 
grossly overiated, bc'ing in fact no greater tlian that of men. 

"The story of the ship %vas known, by this, all up the Channel from 
Land’s End to the Forelands, and we could get no c-rew on the south 
coast. They sent us one all complete from Liverpool, and we left once 
more for Rangkok. 

"W^e had fair breezes, smooth water right into tbe tropics, and the old 
Jncl^ci lumbc'red along in the sunsliine. When she svent eight knots every- 
thing cracked aloft, and we tied our caps to our heads, but mostly she 
strolled on at the rate of three miles an hour. What could you expect? 

Sbe w'as tired that old ship. Her >'ou th was w’bere mine is where vours 

is you fellows who listen to this yarn; and what friend would throw 

your years and your weariness in your face? We didn’t grumble at her. 
To us aft, at least, it seemed as though we bad been born in ber, reared 
in ber, bad lived in ber for ages, had never known any other ship. I would 
just as soon have abused the old village church at home for not being a 
cathedral. 

"And for me there was also my youth to make me patient. Tliere was 
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all the East before me, and all life, and the thonght that I had been tried 
in that slrip and had oome o\it pretty well. And I thoxight of men of old 
who, centxiries ago, went that road in ships that sailed no better, to the 
land of palms, and spices, and yellow sands, and of brown nations ruled 
by kings more cruel than Nero the Roman and more splendid than Solo- 
mon the Jew. The old bark lumbered on, heavy with her age and the 
bxirden of her cargo, while I lived the life of youth in ignorance and hope. 
She lumbered on tlirough an interminal>le procession of days; and the 
fresh gilding flashed back at the setting sun, seemed to cry out over the 
darkening sea the words painted on her stern, London, Do or 

Die/ 

'^‘Then wo entered the Indian Ocean and steered nortlierly for Jav^a 
Head. The winds A-vere light. Weeks slipped by. She crawled on, do or 
die, and people at home began to think of posting us as overdue. 

'*One Saturday evening, I being off duty, the men asked me to give 

them an extra biicket of water or so for %vashing clothes. As 1 did not 

^vish to screw on the fresh-water pump so late, I went forward whistling, 
and with a key in my hand to unlock the forepeak scuttle, intc'iiding to 
serx'e the water o«it of a spare tank we ke^pt tliere. 

‘T'ho smell down below was as unexpected as it was frightful One 
’v^’^ould hav^e thought hundreds of paraffin lamps had been flaiing and 
smoking in that hole for days. I was glad to get out. The man with me 
coughed and said, ‘Funnv smell, sir.* I answered negligently, ‘It's good 
for the health, they say,' and walked aft. 

'T^'he first thing I did was- to put my head down the sejuare of the mid- 
ship v^entilator. As I lifted the lid a visible breath, something like a tliin 
fog, a puff of faint ha^e, rose from the opening, Tlie ascending air w'ixs 
hot, and had a heavy, sooty, paraffiiiy smell. I gave one sniff, and put 
down the lid gently. It was no use choking myself. The cargo was on fire. 

''‘Next day she l^egan to smoke in earnest. You see it was to be ex- 
pected, for though the coal was of a safe kind, that cargo had been so 
handled, so broken \ip with handling, that it looked more like smithy 

coal than anything else. Then it had been wetted more than once. It 

rained all the time we were taking it back from the hulk, and now with 
this long passage it got heated, and there was another case of spontaneous 
combustion. 

"The captain called us into tbe cabin. He had a chart spread on the 
table, and looked unhappy. He said, "The coast of West Australia is near, 
but I mean to proceed to our destination. It is tbe hurricane month too; 
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but we will just keep her head for Bangkok, and fight the fire. I^o more 
putting back anywhere, if we all get roasted- We will try first to stifle 
this 'ere damned combustion by want of air.' 

‘*We tried. We battened down everything, and still she smoked- Tlie 
smoke kept coming out through imperceptible crevices; it forced itself 
through bulkheads and covers; it oozed liere and there and everywhere 
in slender threads, in an invisible film, in an incomprehensible manner. 
It made its way into the cabin, into the forecastle; it poisoned the shel- 
tered places on the dock; it could be sniffed as high as the main-yard. 
It was cleiir that if the smoke came out the air came in. This was dis- 
heartening. This combustion refused to be stifled. 

“We resolved to try water, and took the hatches oflF. Enormous volumes 
of smoke, whitish, yellowish, thick, greasy, misty, choking, ascended as 
high as tlie trucks. All hands cleared out aft. Then the poisonous cloud 
l:)lew' away, and we went back to svork in a smoke that w'as no thicker 
now than that of an ordinary factory chimney. 

'“We rigged the force-pump, got the hose along, and by-and-by it burst. 

Well, it vvas as old as the' ship a prehistoric hose, and past repair. Then 

we pumped with the feeble head-pump, drew water with buckets, and 
in this way managed in time to pour lots of Indian Ocean into the main- 
liatch. Tlie bright stream flashed in sunshine, fell into a layer of wliite 
crawling smoke, and vanished on the black surface of coal. Steam as- 
cended mingling with the smoke. We poured salt v.ater as into a barrel 
without a bottom- It was our fate to pun'ip in that ship, to pump out of 
her, to pump into her; and after keeping w'ater out of her to save ourselves 
from being drowned, we frantically poured water into her to save oirr- 
selves from being burned. 

*‘And she crawled on, do or die, in the serene weather. Tlie sky was a 
miracle of puiity, a miracle of azuie. The sea was polished, was blue, was 
pc'llueid, was sparkling like a precious stone, extending on all sides, all 

round to the horizon as if the whole terrestrial globe had been one 

jewel, one colossal sapphire, a single gem fashioned into a planet. And 
on the lustre of the gre^at calm waters tlie Jxidaa glided imperceptibly, 
enveloped in languid and unclean vapours, in a lazy cloud that drifted to 
leeward, light and slow: a pestiferous cloud defiling the splendour of sea 
and sky. 

“All this time of course we saw no fire. The cargo smoulderc^d at the 
bottom somewhere. Once Mahon, as we were working side by side, said 
to me witli a c|ueer smile; ‘Now, if she only would spring a tidy leak 
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like that time when we first left the Chii.nnel it would put a stopper on 

this fire. Wouldn't it?' I remarked irrelevantly, 'Do you remember the 
rats?' 

“We fought the fire and sailed the ship too as carefully as though noth- 
ing had been the matter. The steward cooked and attended on us. Of 
the other t'welve men, eight Arvorked while four rested. Evc^ryone took 
his turn, captain included- There w-as ec^uality, and if not exac'tly fra- 
ternity, then a deal of good feeling- Sometimes a man, as he dashed a 
bucketful of W'ater down the hatch w-ay, would yell out, 'Hurrah for I 3 ang- 
kokl' and tlie rest laughed. But generally w^e w^ere taciturn and serious 

and thirsty- Oh! how' thirsty! And w'e liad to be careful with the A^vater. 

Strict allow^ance- The ship smoked, the sun blazed. . . - Bass tlie l>ottle. 

“We tried ever^’^thing. W^e even made an attempt to dig down to the 
fire. No good, of course. No man could remain more than a minute below. 
Mahon, w'ho went first, fainted theie, and the man who went to fetch him 
out did likewise. We lugged tliem out on deck. Then I leiiped dc^wn to 
show how easily it could be done. They had learned wisdoyn by that 
time, and contented themselves by fishing for me* with a chain-hook tietl 
to a broom handle, I believ^e. 1 did not offer to go and fetch up my shovel, 
which w^as left dow^n below. 

“Things began to look l)ad. We put the long-boat into the watc*r. Tlie 
second boat was ready to sw-ing out. We had also anothc'r, a fourteen- 
foot thing, on davits aft, vs’liere it w^as cjiiite safe. 

“Then behold, the smoke suddenly dec'reasc'd. We redoubled our ef- 
forts to flood the bottom of' the ship. In two days tliere was no smoke at 
all. Everybody w^as on the broad grin. This svas on a Friday. On Saturday 
no work, but sailing the ship of course w'as done. The men w-aslied their 
clothes and their faces for the first time in a fortnight, and had a special 
dinner given them. They spoke of spontaneous combustion with con- 
tempt, and implied they were the boys to put out combustions. Somt^hciw 
we all felt as though we each had inherited a large' fortune. But a lic'astly 
smell of burning hung about the sliip. Captain Beard had hollow- eyes 
and sunken cheeks. I had never noticed so much before how trvs'-iste'd and 
bowed he was. He and Mahon prosvled soberly about hatches and 
ventilators, sniffing. It struck me suddenly poor TVlahon was a very, very 
old chap. As to me, I w-as as pleased and proud as though I had helped 
to win a great naval battle. OI Youth! 

“The night was fine. In the morning a homeward-bound ship passed us 

hull down the fir.st we had seen for months; but we were nearing the 

land at last, Java Head being about 190 miles off, and nearly due north. 
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day it ^vas my watch on deck from eight to twelve. At Y>realcfast 
the captain observed. Its wonderful ho^v that smell hangs about the 
cabin. About ten, the mate being on tlie poop, I stepped down on the 
main-deck for a mcjment. Tlie carpenter’s bench stood abaft the main- 
mast: I leaned against it sucking at my pipe, and the carpenter, a young 
cliap, came to talk to me. Pie remarked, '‘I think we have done very well, 
haven’t w-e?’ and tlien I perceived w-ith annoyance the fool w’as tiding 
to tilt tlie bench. I said curtly, ‘IDon’t, Chips,’ and immediately became 

aware of a cjueer sensation, of an al>surd delusion 1 seemed somehow 

to be in the air. I heard all round mt' like a pent-up breath released as 

if a thousand giants simultanec^usly had said Pliool and felt a dull con- 

C'ussion which made my ribs ache suddenly. No doubt about it 1 was in 

the air, and my l>ody was dc'seribing a short paraliola. But short as it 
w ;is, I had the time to think several thoughts in, as far as I can remem- 

1 ti le follcjwing order: “Tliis can’t be the carpenter — ''Vhat is it? Some 

;i<*c*idt*nt Submarine volc-ancj? Coals, By Jove! we are being 

l:>lown uj:> Everybody’s dead 1 am falling into the after-hatch 1 see 

file- in it/ 

“TTlie coal-dust suspended in the air of the hold liad glowed dull red 
at the moment of the c'xplosion. In tlie twinkling of an eye, in an in- 
fin it <-simal fraction of a second since tlie first tilt of the bench, I was 
sprawling full length on the cargo. I picked myself up and scrambled 
out. It vv^as €|uick like a rebound. Tlie deck was a wildei*ness of smashed 
timber, lying cr<isswise like trc'os in a wood after a hurricane; an immense 

c*urtain of soiled rags wav'ed gently before it was the mainsail blown 

to strips. I thought. The ruiists xvill be to]:>pling over diiectly; and to get 
out of the w'ay bolt<-d on all fours tow^ards the poop-ladi.^i r. The first per- 
son I saxv w'as Xlahon, w'ith eves like saucers, his mouth open, and tlie 
long white hair stiinding straight on end round his head like a silver 
halo. lie was just about to go down when the sight of the main-deck 
stilling, heaving up, and changing into splinters before his eyes, petrified 
him on the top ste[i. I stared at him in unbelief, and he stared at me with 
a rjiic'er kind of sliocked curiosity. 1 did not know that 1 had no hair, no 
c-yebrows, no eyelashes, tliat my young moustache w^as burned off, that 
my fiice was lilack, one cheek laid open, my nose cut, and my chin bleed- 
ing. I had lost my cap, one of my slippers, and my shirt w'as torn to rags. 
Of all tliis I was not aware. 1 was amazed to see the ship still afloat, the 

poop-dock whole and, most of all, to see anybody alive. Also the peace 

of the sky and the serenity of the sea xvere distinctly surprising. I suppose 
T expected to see them convulsed w'ith horror. . . . Bass the bottle. 
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"There was a voice hailing the ship from somewhere in the air, in 

the sky 1 couldn't tell. Presently I sa’w the captain and he was mad. 

He asked me eagerly, ’"Where's the cabin-table?' and to hear such a cjues- 
tion was a frightful shock. I had just been blown up, you understand, 

and vibrated with that experience 1 wasn't quite sure whether 1 was 

alive. Mahon began to stamp w^ith both feet and yelled at him, *Good 
Godl don't you see the deck's blow^ii out of her?' I found my voice, and 
stammered out as if conscious of some gross neglect of duty, *I don't know 
where the cabin-table is.' It was like an absiurd dream. 

"Do you know what he w^anted next? Well, he wanted to trim the 
yards. Very placidly, and as if lost in thought, he insisted on hav^ing the 
fore-yard squared. *1 don’t know if there's anybody ali\’t',' said Mahon, 
almost tearfully. “Surely,' ho said, gently, “tl:iere will be enough left to 
square the fore-yard.' 

““The old chap, it seems, was in his own bertli, w'inding up the chro- 
nometers, w^hen the shock sent him spinning. Immediately it oeciirri'd to 

him as he said afterwards that the ship had struck something, and he 

ran out into the cabin. There, he saw, the cabin-table had vanished s<>iiie- 
whore. The deck being blown up, it had fallen dow^n into tlic lazaretto 
of course. Where we had our breakfast that morning he saw only a great 
hole in the floor. This appeared to him so awfully mys^terit^us, and im- 
pressed him so immensely, that w^hat he saw' and heard after he got on 
deck were mere trifles in comparison. And, mark, he noticed directly the 

wheel deserted and Iris bark off her course and liis only tliought was to 

get that miserable, stripped' undecked, smouldering sliell of a ship l>ack 
again %vith her head pointing at her port of destination, bangkok! That’s 
what he was after. I tell you this quiet, l>owed, bandy-legged, almost de- 
formed little man w^as immense in the singleness of his idea and in his 
placid ignorance of our agitation. Ho motioned us forward witli a com- 
manding gesture, and went to take the wheel himself, 

“Yes; that was the first thing we did trim the yards c^f that xvi'cckl 

No one was killed, or even disabled, but everyone w^as more or less hurt. 
You should have seen them! Some w'ere in rags, w^ith black faces, like 
coal-heavers, like sweeps, and had bullet heads that seemed closc'ly 
cropped, but were in fact singed to the skin. Others, of the watch below, 
aw'akened by being shot out from their collapsing bunks, shivered in- 
cessantly, and kept on groaning even as we went about our work. Hut 
they all worked- That crew of Liverpool hard cases had in them the right 

stuff. It's my experience they alw'ays have. It is the sea that gives it the 

vastness, tlie loneliness surrounding their dark stolid souls. Ah! Well! 
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we slTLimblecl, we crept, 'we fell, w-e barlced our sHins on the w'reclca.ge, 
we hanled. The masts stood, but we did not know how much they 
be charred down below. It w^as nearly calm, but a long sw'ell ran 
from the west and made her roll. Tliey might go at any moment- We 
looked at them with apprehension. One could not foresee w'hich w^ay they 
would fall- 

"“Then we retreated alt and looked about us. The deck was a tangle of 
planks on edge, of planks on end, of splinters, of ruined 'wood'work. The 
masts rose from that chaos like big trees above a matted undergrowth. 
The interstices of that mass of wrerkage were full of something whitish, 

sluggish, stirring of sornetliing that w^as like a greasy fog. The smoke of 

the invisible fire was coining up again, was trailing, like a poisonous thick 
mist in some valley choked with dead wood. Already lazy wisps were 
beginning to curl upwards amongst the mass of splinters. Here and there 
a piece of timber, stuck upright, resembled a post. Half of a fife-rail had 
been shot through the fore-sail, and the sky made a patch of glorious blue 
in the ignobly soiled canvas. A portion of several boards holding together 
ha<l fallc.A the rail, and one end protruded overboard, like a gang- 

v\ ay leading upon nothing, like a gangway leading over the deep sea, 

leading to death as if inviting us to walk the plank at once and be 

done w^ith our ridiculous trovibles. And still the air, the sky a ghost, 

sc^rnething invisible was hailing the ship. 

"“Someone had the sense to look over, and there w'as the helmsman, 
wlio had impulsively jumped overboard, anxious to come back. He yelled 
and swam lustily like a merman, keeping up with the ship. We threw 
him a rope, and presently lie stood amongst us streaming -w^ith \vater 
and very crestfallen- The captaii:i had suiiendered the ‘vheel, and apart, 
elbow on rail and chin in hand, gazed at the sea wistfully . We asked our- 
stdves, Wdiat next? I thought. Now, that is something like. This is great. 
1 wonder what will happen. O youth! 

“Siiddenly Malion sighted a steamer far astern. Captain Beard said, 
‘W’^e may do something with her yet.* We hoisted tw^o flags, "which said 
in the international language of the sea, ‘On fire. Wan^ immediate assist- 
ance ’ The steamer grew bigger rapidly, and by-and-by spoke with tw^'O 
flags on her foremast, ‘I am coming to your assistance.* 

‘‘In half an hour she was abreast, to windward, within hail, and rolling 
slightly, with her engines stopped. We K ^ our composure, and yelled all 
together with excitement, ‘WeVe been blown up.* A man in a white hel- 
met, on tlie bridge, cried, ‘Yesl All right! all right!* and he nodded his 
head, and smiled, and made soothing motions with his hand as though at 
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a. lot of frigHtenod cHildren. One of the boats dropped in the water, and 
walked towards us upon the sea with her long oars. Four Calashes pulled 
a swinging stroke. This was iny first sight of Malay seamen. IVe known 
them since, but what struck me then was their unconcern: they came 
alongside, and even the bowman standing up and holding to our main- 
chains with the boat-hook did not design to lift his head for a glance. I 
thought people who had been Idown up deserved more attention. 

*‘A little man, dry like a chip and agile like a inonkc-y, clainl^cred up. 

It was the mate of the steamer. He gave one look, and cried, ‘O boys 

you had better cjuit.' 

“X^'^e ^vere silcnl He talked apart with the captain for a time seemed 

to argiie with him. Thc^n they went away tcjgt'thc'r to the steamer. 

*‘W^hen our skipper came l'>ack xA.'e learned that tht* steamer was the 
Sow/nem/Z/e, Captain Nasli, from West Australia to Singapore v'ia Ilatavia 
with mails, and that the agreement vv'as slie should toNv us to Anjer <ir 
Batavia, if possible, where we could c*xtinguish the fire bv sc'uttling, and 

then proceed on our vo>"i^,g^' to Bangkok! The old yuan seemi'd excited. 

*\Ve will do it yet,' he sai<l to Mahon, fierc‘<*ly. He shook his fist at the sky. 
Nol>ody else said a word. 

*‘At noon the steamer began to tow, Sh<* went ahead slim and high, 
and what was left of the Jtidc^n folhiwed at the cuid of sevi'ntv fathom of 

tow-rope fci]h>wed hc'r swiftly like a cloud of smoke* with mast he*ads 

protruding above. We went aloft to furl the sails We coughed on the 
yards, and x^'cre careful iibout the bunts. I^o ve>u sc'e*^ tlie lot of us- thc*re*, 
putting a neat furl on the .sails of that shiy:> dc:>c5mt*d to arrive* nowhc're? 
There w-as not a m^Lin v\-ho didn't tliink that at any momc*nt the* lUiists 
w^ould topple over. From aloft w^e could not st*e the* ship for smoke'*, and 
they w'orked carefully, passing the gaskets with t^ven turns. ‘Harbour furl 
aloft there!' cried Mahon from below. 

“Yc:>»i understand this? I don't tliink one* of those chaps expc*cted to get 
down in the usual way. When w-e did I heard them saying to each other, 

‘Well, 1 thought we would come down overboiird, in a lump stic-ks and 

all blame me if I didn't.’ ‘That's what I was thinking to myself,' would 

answer wearily another flattered and bandaged scarc'crow. And, mind, 
th ese w'ere men without the drillc*d-in hiibit of obedience. To an onlooker 
they would be a lot of profane scallyw’ags without a redeeming point. 
What made them do it what made them obey me when I, thinking con- 

sciously how fine it was, made them drop the bunt of the fore-.sail twice 

to try and do it better? What? They had no profc*ssional repvitation no 

examples, no praise. It wasn't a sense of duty; they all knew' well enough 
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Ilow to sliirlc, and laze, and dodge when they had a mind to it and 

mostly they had. Was it the two pounds ten a month that sent them 
there? They dicln t think: tlieir pay half good enough. No; it was something 
ii^ them, something inborn and subtle and everlasting- I don’t say posi- 
tively that the crew of a French or German merchantman wouldn’t have 
done it, but I doubt 'whether it would have been done in the same w'ay. 
ThcTe was a completeness in it, sometliing solid like a principle, and 
masterful like an instinct a disclosure of something secret of that hid- 

den something, that gift, of good or evil that makes racial difference, that 
shapes the fate of nations. 

“'It ^vas that night at ten that, for the first time since w-e had been fight- 
ing it, we saw the fire. The speed of the towing had fanned the smoulder- 
ing destructiciii. A. blue gleam appeared forward, shining below the w^reck 
of the deck. It w^avcred in patc'lies, it seemed to stir and creep like the 
light of a glc:)%v-worni . 1 sa'vv it first, and tc^ld NIahon. Then tlie game’s 
up,’ he* said. had better stop tliis te^^ving, or she will burst out sud- 

denly fore* and aft before we can cle^ar out.’ W'e set up a yell; rang bells 
to attract the l% .lt^enfion; they towed on. At last \lahon and I had to crawl 
forward and cut the* rope with an ax. Tlie^rc* xvas no time to cast off the 
lashings. Re*d tongue's ccailel be* se'eii lic'king the* wildernc'ss cjf splinters un- 
de*r our fe^et as wt* rnaele our xvay bac'k to the poop. 

^‘‘Of course thc'v x'cry soon founel out in ’lie ste'anie'r that the rope was 
gone. She* ga^’'e* a loud blast of he'r whistle*, her lights xvere seen sweeping 
in a vx^'ide* circle^, she c;irnc* up ranging close alc:>ngside, and stopped. We 
xve're* all in a light gre^up on the poop looking at her. Every man hael saved 
a little^ bundle^ or a bag. Siiddc'iily a c'onical flame* with a twisted top shot 
np forxvarel aiiel threw upon the blac*k se'a a circle of lij.ht with the two 
vesseds side* by side^ anel he'aving ge'ntly in its centre. Captain Reard had 
bea'n sitting on the* gratings still anel mute for hours, but now he rose 
slowlv and advane*e*d in front of us, tc5 the inizen-shrouds. Captain Nash 
haile"*d; ‘‘Come ale^ngl Eook sharp. 1 haxT mail-bags on board. I will take 
ye^ii and your boats te) Singapeire.’ 

Tliank voul No!’ said our skipper. ^We must see tbe last of the ship/ 

*I ean’l stand by anv longer,’ shoirted the other. “Mails ycyvx know^/ 

“Ay! ay! We are* all right.’ 

** “Very well! I’ll re'^port you in Singapore- . . . Good-byel’ 

‘“He wave'd his hand. Onr men dropt^v <\ their bunelles cjuietly. The 
steamer moved ahead, and passing c:>nt of the eircle of light, vanished at 
once from our sight, dazzled by the fire which burned fiereely. And then 
T knew that I would see the East first as commander of a small boat. I 
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thoxight it fine; and tlie fidelity to the old ship 'was fine. We shovild see 
the last of her. Oh the glamonr of yonthl Oh the fire of it, more da^.ifiling 
than the flames of tl:ie hvuming ship, throw^ing a magic light on the wide 
earth, leaping audaciously to the sky, presently to be cjuencliod by lime, 

more cruel, more pitiless, more bitter than the sea and like the flames of 

the burning ship surrounded by an impenetrable night. 

**The old man warned us in his gentle and inflexible way that it was 
part of our duty to save for the underwriters as mucli as we could of the 
ship^s gear. Accordingly w^e went to work aft, while she bla:zcd forward 
to giv'e us plenty oi light. We lugged out a lot of rubbish. WTiat clicln'l we 
save? An old barometer fixed \vith an absurd quantity of scic'ws nearly 
cost me my life; a sudden mash of smoke came upon me', and I just got 
a'way in time. There were various stores, bolts of canv^as, c'oils ot rope; 
the poop looked like a marine ba^raar, and the bcjats w^t're lumbeic'd to 
the gunwales- One would have thought the old man w.intc'd to take as 
much as he could of his first command w'ith him. IIi* \vas ver^^ \'er\' quic't, 
but off his balance evidently- Would you believe it? lie* wanted to take* a 
length of old stream-cable and a catch-anchor with him in the long- 
boat. We said, *Ay, ay, sir,' deferentially, and on the ejuiet let the tiling 
slip overboard. Tlie heavy medicine chest went that way, two bags of 

green coffee, tins of paint fancy, paint! a whole lot of tilings Tljen 1 

was ordered with two hands into the boats to make a st<iwagf' and g<'t 
them ready against the time it would be proper for iis to Ic'av e tlic' ship. 

*‘\V^e put everything straight, stepped the long-boat's mast for our skip- 
per, who was to take charge of her, and 1 w^as not sorry to sit down for 
a moment- N^Iy face felt rasv, every limb ached as if broken, I was awaie 
of all my ribs, and would have sworn to a twist in the backbone. The 
boats, fast astern, lay in a deep shadow, and all around T could see the 
circle of the sea lighted by the fire. A gigantic flame- arose forward 
straight and clear. It flared fierce, with noises like the whir of wings, 
with rumbles as of thunder. There were cracks, dc'tonations, and from 
the cone of flame the sparks flew upwards, as man is bom to txoulfle, to 
leaky ships, and to ships that burn. 

‘*What bothered me was that the ship, lying broadside to the swell and 

to such wind as there was a mere breath the boats would not keep 

astern where they were safe, but per.sisted, in a pigheaded way boats 
have, in getting under the counter and then swinging alongside. They 
were knocking about dangerously and coining near tbe flame, wbile the 
ship rolled on them, and, of course, there was always the danger of the 
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going over tlie side at any moment. I and my tAvo boat-lceepers kept 
them off as best we could w’ith oars and boat-hooks; but to be constantly 
at it became exasperating, since there w'as no reason w’hy v/e should not 
Ic'ave at once. We could not see those on board, nor could w'e imagine 
caused the delay. The boat-keepers w^ere swearing feebly, and I had 
oot only my share of the work, but also had to keep at it two men w^ho 
show^ed a constant inclination to lay themselves down and let things slide. 

**At last I hailed *On deck there,* and someone looked over. ‘We*re ready 
here,* I said. The head disappeared and very soon popped up again. ‘The 
ci^ptain says. All right, sir, and to keep the boats w^ell clear of the ship.* 

**ffalf an hour passed. Suddenly there 'was a frightful racket, rattle, 
chinking of cliain, hiss of water, and millions of sparks flew- up into the 
shive-ring column of smoke that stood leaning slightly above the ship. The 
cat-lieads liad burned away, and the two red-hot anchors had gone to 
the bottom, tearing out after them two hundred fath^^m of red-hot chain. 
The ship trembled, the mass of flame sw'ayed as if ready to collapse, and 
the fore top-gallant-mast fell. It darted dowm likei an arrow of fire, shot 
under, and mstaiitly leaping up within an oar*s-length of the boats, floated 
quietly, very black on the luminous sea. I hailed the deck again. After 
some time a man in an unexpectedly cheerful but also muffled tone, as 
though he had been trying to speak with his mouth shut, informed me, 
‘Coming directly, sir,* and vanished. For a long time I heard nothing but 
the whir and roar the fire. There were also whistling sounds. The boats 
jumped, tugged at the painters, ran at each otlier playfully, knocked 
their sides ti^gether, or, do what 'vve w'ould, swung in a bunch against the 
ship*s side. I couldn't stand it any longer, and swarming up a rope, clam- 
bere^d at>oard over the stem. 

''‘It w-^as as bright as day. Coming up like this, the siieet of fire facing 
me was a terrifying sight, and tlie heat seemed hai -"lly bearable at first. 
On a settee cushion dragged out of tlie cabin. Captain Beard, with his 
legs draw'll up and one arm under his head, slept wdth the light playing 
on him. i:>o you know what the rest were busy about? They were sitting 
on deck right aft, round an open case, eating bread and cheese and drink- 
ing bottled stout. 

“On the background of flames t^’visting in fierce tongues above their 
heads they seemed at liome like salamanders, and looked like a band of 
desperate pirates. The fire sparkled in wiiitos of their eyes, gleamed 

on patches of white skin seen through the tom shirts. Each had the marks 

as of a battle about him bandaged heads, tied-up arms, a strip of dirty 

rag round a knee and each man had a bottle between his legs and a 
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ohunk: oF clieese in his hand. NFahon got np. With his handsome and dis- 
reputable head, his hooked profile, his long white beard, and with an un- 
corked bottle in his hand, he resembled one of those reckless sea- 
robbers of old making merry amidst violence and disaster. ‘‘The last meal 
on board,* he explained solemnly. “^We had nothing to eat all day, and it 
was no \ise leaving all this.* Fie flourished the bottle and indicated the 
sleeping skipper. ‘Fie said he couldn’t swallow anything, so I got him to 
lie down/ he w^ent on; and as I stared, ‘I don’t know whether you are 

aware, young fellow’, the man had no sleep to speak of for days and 

there will be dani’ little sleep in the boats.’ ‘Tliere w’ill t>e no boats by- 
and-by if you fool about mueli longer,* I said, indignantly. I walked up to 
the skipper and shook him by the shoulder. At last lie opened his eyes, 
but did not move. Time to leave her, sir,’ 1 said rjuietly. 

“He got up painfully, looked at the flames, at the sea s[^arkling round 
the ship, and black, black as ink farther away; he looked at the stiirs 
shining dim through a thin veil of smoke in a sky black, black as Erebus. 

“ ‘VoLingest first,’ lie said. 

“And the ordinary seaman, wiping his mouth witli the Tiaek of his hand, 
got up, cliimbeied over the taffriiil, and \ anislic'd. Otiic'rs followed. C >ne, 
on the point of going over, stopped short to drain liis liottle, and with a 
great swing of his arm flung it at the fire. ‘Take this!* he crietl. 

'‘The skipper lingered disconsolately, and wc' It'ft him to commune 
alone for a while with his first command. Then I went up tigain and 
brouglit him away at last. It was time. Tlie ironwork on tlio poop was 
hot to the touch. 

“Then the painter of the^ long-boat w’as cut, and the three boats, tied 
together, drifted clear of the sliip. It was just sixtc'em hours afte-r tlie ex- 
plosion when we abandoned her. Nfahon had eliarge <if the sec'ond boat, 

and I Fiad the smallest the i^-foot thing. The long-l>oat would liave 

taken the lot of us; but the skipper said w’^e must save iis much prciperty 

as we could for the underwriters and so I got my fir.st con^mand. 1 had 

two men with me, a bag of biscuits, a few tins of meat, and a breaker 
of w’ater. I was ordered to keep close to tlie long-boat, tliat in case of bad 
weather W’e might be tjiken into her, 

“And do you know what I thouglit? 1 thought I would part company as 
soon as I could. I wanted to have my first command all to myself- I w'asn’t 
going to sail in a sr|uadron if there were a clianc'e for independent cruis- 
ing. I w-ould make land by m-ysc-lf. I would beat the other boats. Youth I 
All youth! The silly, charming, beautiful youth. 

“F3ut we did not make a start at once. We must see the last of the ship. 
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And so tlie boats drifted about tbat night, heaving and setting on the 
S’W'ell- The men dozed, waked, sighed, groaned- I looked at the burning 
ship. 

““Between the darkness of earth and heaven she was burning fiercely 
upon a disc of purple sea shot by the blood-red play of gleams; 
upon a disc of water glittering and sinister. A high, clear flame, an im- 
mense and lonely flame, ascc'nded from the ocean, and from its summit 
the black smoke poured continuously at the sky. She burned furiously; 
mournful and imposing like a funeral pile kindled in the night, sur- 
rounded by tlie sea, watclied over bv the stars. A magnificent death had 
ccjme like a grace, like <i gift, like a rew'ard to that old ship at tlie end of 
her laboriou.s days. The siirrcmder of her weary ghc^st to the keeping of 
stars and sea was stirring like the siglit of a glorious triumph. The masts 
f<-ll just l:>efore daybreak, and for a moment there wiis a burst iind turmoil 
of sparks that seemed to fill svith flying fire the night ^ atient and watch- 
ful, the vast night lying silent upon the sea. At daylight she was only a 
eharred shell, floating still under a cloud of smoke and bearing a glowing 
mass of coal Svithin. 

“Tlien tbe oars were got out, and tbe boats forming in a line moved 

round ber rt^mains as if in procession tbe long-l)oat leading. As we 

pulled across ber stt'in a slim dart of fire shot out viciously at us, and 
sviddenly she went down, head first, in a great hiss of steam. The uncon- 
sumed stfTn was tlie last to siuk; but tbe paint had gone, had cracked, 
had pec'lecl off, and thc're were no IcltcTS, there was no word, no slubhorn 
device tliat was like her soul, to flash at the rising sun her creed and her 
name. 

“Wo made our way north. A breeze sprang up, and ah» »ut noon all tbe 
boats came together fcjr the last time. 1 had no mast or sail in mine, but I 
made a mast out of spare oar and hoisted boat-aw^jing for a sail, ’witli 
a boat -book for a y*.ird. Sbe was certainly overmasted, biit I liad tbe satis- 
fi^C'tion of kiicjwing tliat with the wind aft I could beat tbe other trwo. I 
to wait for them. Then all had a look at the eaptain s chart, and, 

after a sociable meal of hard bread and water, got our last instructions. 
Tliese wore simple?: steer north and keep together as mueh as possible. 

carefiil vvitli that juiy -rig, Nfarlow, said tbe captain; and ^labon, as 
I sailed proudly past bis l^oat, wrinkled his curved nose and liailed, ‘You 
will sail that ship of yours under water it you don't look out, young fel- 
low.’ He was a malicious old man and may the deep sea where he sleeps 

now rock him gently, rock liiin tenderly to tbe end of time! 

*‘j3efore sunset a thick rain srjnall passed over the two boats, w^bich were 
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far astern, and that was the last I saw of them for a time. Next day I sat 

steering my coclde -shell my first eommand with nothing bxit whaler and 

sky arovmd me. I did sight in the afternoon the upper sails of a sliip far 
away, but said nothing, and my men did not notioe her. You see I was 
afraid she might be homeward bound, and I had no mind to turn baek 

from the portals of the East. I was steering for Ja%"a another blessed 

nanie like Bangkok, you know. I steered many days. 

“I need not tell you v^^hat it is to be knocking about in an open boat. 
I remember nights and days of calm, and w^e pulled, we' pulle'd, aiid the 
boat seemed to stand still, as if bewitched within the circ'le of the sea 
horizon. I remember the heat, the delxige of rain sc^ nails that kt'pt \is 
baling for dear life (but filled our water-cask), and I reinembcr sixteen 
hours on end xvitli a mouth dry as a cinder and a steering-oar over the 
stern to keep my first conin'iand head on to a breaking sea. T did ncjt 
know how’ go<3d a man I was till then. I remenil>er the drawn fiic'cs, 
the dejected fig^ires of my txvo men, and 1 remember my ye^ith and the 

feeling that will never come baek any more the feeling that 1 could last 

for ever, outlast the sea, the earth, and all men; the di'C'cdt f i il b'c ling that 
lures us on to joys, to perils, to love, to vain cdfort to death; the tri- 
umphant convicticin of strength, the heat of life in the handful of dust, 
the glow in the heart that with every year grows dim, grows ct^ld, 

grows small, and expires and expires, too soon, too soon befc^ro life il- 

self- 

**And this is how I see the East. I have seen its secret plac'os and ha\'e 
looked into it.s very soul; but fiow I see it always from small boat, a high 
outline of mountains, blue and afar in the morning; like faint mist at 
noon; a jiigged xvall of purple at sunset. I have tlie feed of the' c3ar in my 
hand, the vision of a scorching blue sea in my eye's. And I see a biiy, a 
'v^dde bay, smooth a.s glass and polished like ic'e, shimmc'ririg in the diirk. 
A red light burns far off upon the gloom of the land, and the night is soft 
and warm- We drag at the oars w^itli acliing arms, and suddenly a puff of 
wind, a puff faint and tepid and laden w^ith strange odours of lilos.soms, 

of aromatic wood, comes out of the still night the first sigh of tlie East 

on my face. That I can never forget- It was iinpalpal^le and enslaving, 
like a charm, like a whispered promise of mysterious delight. 

**Wc had been pulling tbis finishing spell for eleven hours. Two pulled, 
and he whose txarn it was to rest sat at the tiller. We had made c3ut the 
red light in that bay and steered for it, guessing it must mark sc^me small 
coasting port. Wo passed two vessels, outlandish and high-stemod, sleep- 
ing at anchor, and, approaching the light, now^ very dim, ran the boat's 
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nose' against tlm e'nci of a jntting wharf. We were blind with fatigue. My 
men dropped the oars and fell off the thwarts as if dead. I made fast to 
pile. A current rippled softly. The scented obscurity of the shore was 
grouped into vast masses, a density of colossal clumps of vegetation, prob- 
ably mute and fantastic shapes. And at their foot the semicircle of a 

l^eaeh gleamed faintly, like an illusion. There was not a light, not a stir, 
not a sound. The mysterious East faced me, perfumed like a flower, silent 
like' death, dark like a grave. 

“And f sat weiiry bt'vond expression, exulting like a conqueror, sleep- 
less and entranced as if before a profound, a fateful enigma. 

“A splashing c:>f oars, a u'leasured dip reverberating on the level of 
water, intensified by tlie silence of the sliore into loud claps, made me 
up. A l>oat, u European l>oat, \vas coming in. I invoked the name of 
the' di'ad; I haili'^l: Jttciccj ahoy! A thin shout arisw^’ered. 

“It was tlic' captain. 1 liad beaten the flagship by three hours, and I was 
gliid to hear the old man’s vc^ice again, tremulous and tired. *Is it you., 
M ai low':^’ "NIind tlie end C3f thiil jettv, sir,’ I cried. 

“lie aj ipi oaciiv'd cautiously, and brought up with the deep-sea lead- 

hne wljjch wc' had sa\'ed for the underwriters. 1 eased my painter and 

fell flic jngsidc. lie sat, a bre^ken figure at the stern, wet w'^ith dew, his hands 
cliisj)i.*d in liis lap. IJis men were iislec*p already. *1 had a terrible time 

ol it,’ ht' murmured. ‘Nlalion is behind nv>t very far.’ We conversed in 

whispers, in low whispers, as if afraid to wake up the land. Guns, thunder, 
earllic] i lakes would not hav^e awakened the men just tlien. 

*‘l..oc^kiiig round ns we tiilked, T saw aw^ay at sea a blight light travelling 
in tilt' night. ‘There’s a steiimer passing the biiy/ I said. She was not pass- 
ing, she as onteiing, and she even eaine elose and audiored. ‘I w^’ish,’ 
said tlie old man, ‘you would find out xvhether she is Engli.-»h. Eerhaps they 
c'ould giv^c' us a ^lassage soniew'here.’ lie seemed nervorisly anxioxis. So by 
dint of puneliiiig and kic'king I sturtc'd one of my men into a state of 
somnambulism, and giving him an oar, took another and pulled towards 
thi' lights of the steamer. 

“There w’as a murmur of voiees in h<*r, metallic hollow' clangs of tlie 
engine-room, footsteps on the deck. Her ports shone, round like dilated 
eyt's. Shapes moved ahout, and tliere was a shadowy man high up on the 
liridge. He heard my oars. 

“And then, before 1 could open my lip the East spoke to me, but it 
was in a VN^estern voice. A torrent of w^ords was poured into the enigmati- 
c*al, the fateful silence; outlandish, angry words, mixed wuth words and 
even whole sentences of good English, less strange but even more surpris- 
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ing. Tlie voice swore and cnrsed violently; it riddled tlie solemn peace of 
the bay by a volley of abuse. It began l>y calling me Pig, iind from tliat 

went crescendo into nninentic'inable adjectiv^es in English. The man np 

there raged aloud in txvo languages, and with a sincerity in his fury that 
almost coxivinced nxe 1 had, in some Avay, sinned against the harmony of 
the universe. I could hardly see him, but began to think he would work 
himself into a fit. 

“Suddenly he ceased, and I covild hear him snorting and blowing like a 
porpoise- I Siiid 

“ ‘What steamer is tliis, prav?*^ 

‘Eh? What’s this'-^ And v%'ho are you?* 

‘Casta wa\’ crew of an English bark burned at se^a. W^e came here to- 
night. I am the second mate. T'h<^' c.iptain is in the long -l:>c^iit, and wishes 
to know if you would gi\'e us a passage some wht=‘rc'.’ 

‘Oh, my goc:)dness! I sav. . - . This is the' C' iai from Singapore 
on her return trip. Til arrang<=' \sath your captiiin in the morning, . . . 
and, ... I say, . . - did \’ou hear me just ncjw?’ 

“‘I .should tliink the vsliole l:>iiv heard vou.’ 

“ ‘I thc3Ught yc^u were a shcjre-hoat. ISTow, look here this infx'rnal laxy 

scoundrel of a c‘iii ettikc^r lias gone to sleep agiiin c-iii sc' him. The* light is 

out, and I nearK' ran foul of the eud of this damned jc'ttv. "I'his is tlie tliird 
time he plays me this triek. IVow, I ask you, can anyhodv stand this kind 
of thing? It’s enough to drive a man out of his mind. Til rc^port him. . . . 

I’ll get tlic» Assistant Resident to giv'e him the sack, l:)y . . . ! Sc'e 

there’s no light. It’s out, isn’t itJ I take von tf> witness tlie light’s ont. There 
shexuld be a light, yon know. A red light on the ’ 

“ ‘There was a light,’ I .said, mildly. 

‘I3ut it’.s out, man! What’.s the' use of t;.ilkirig like this? You eaii set' for 

yoiir.self it's out don’t you? If yt>^i h;i.d to take* a x'uliiiihh^ stt'aiiu*r along 

this Cod-forsaken coast ycju would want light, too. Til kic'k liiiii 
end to end of his miserable wharf. Von’ll s<‘e if I don’t. I will ’ 

“ ‘So I may tell my cay:>t.iin you’ll tiike ns?’ I broke in. 

“ ‘Yes, I’ll take yc:jii. Cood night,’ he said, l>rusc pic'Iy . 

“I pulled bac'k, made fast again to tlie jetty, iind thc'n went to sleep 
at last. I had faced the silence of the Eitst. I had h<'ard some of its Kiii- 
guage. Bnt when I open^r-d rny x*yes again the' sileneo w^a.s a.s eomplete 
as though it had never been broken. I was lying in a flood of light, and 
the sky had never looked so far, so high, before- I opened my eyes and 
lay w'itbout moving. 

“And then 1 saw the men of the East they were looking at me. The 
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wholo Icnj^th of the jetty was full of people. I saw hrowo, hronze, yellow' 
fac'os, the l>laelc eyes, the flitter, tlie eoloiir of an Eastern crowd. And all 
these heings stared without a n~mriniir, without a sigh, w'ithout a 
mov'emenl. Tliey stared down at the hoats, at the sleeping men w'ho at 
nij^ht had come* to them from the sea. Nothing moved. The fronds of 
palms stood still iigainst the* slcy. Not a branch stirred along the shore, and 
th(i hrc3wn roots <yf hielclc*n houses peeped through the gre^en foliage, 
throngh the hig leaves I hat hnng shining and still like leaves forged of 
heavy metal. This \\'as the East of the ancient navigators, so old, so mys- 
lc'ri<iiis, resplendent and sc^ml^re, liv'ing and nnehanged, full of danger and 
promise. And tlic'sc* w'ere th<* mc*n. 1 sat up siiddenlv. A wiive of move- 
mc'nt passc'd throngli the c'rowd fiom c*nd to end, passed along tlie heads, 
swiiyed the l:)<'>di<.*s, ran along the* jetty like* a ripple on the water, like a 

breath of wind on n fiedd and all was still again. I see it now the wide 

s\^'c*c*|:) of th<* bay, tlie glilteririg sands, tlie wealth green infinite and 

varic'd, the sc*a l>liie like the se'a of a dreain, the crowd of attentive faces, 

the blayie C)f vivid colour the* 'v\’ate*r reflc^eting it all, the curve of tlie 

shore, the jc'tly, ihe* h i gh-sf e*rn<*d outlandish craft floating still, and tlie^ 
tliit'c* boats with the* tirexl me*n fiom the 'W'c'st slec'ping, iinconscicjiis 
tin* land and the* pc'ople* and of the* \ iolence of snnshine. They slept 
thr('J^^•n aci OSS llit* ihwaits, cnrle*d on bottom-boards, in the careless atti- 
tudes of de'ath. The* he*iid of the ol<l skij'ipe r, le'aning bac*k in the"* ste*rn of 
the long-boat, had fallen on his brc*ast, and he looke*d as thongli lie svonld 
ne*\ er ss^akc*. Eai ther c^nt old NJ;.ihon’s iac*e* was viptiirne'd to tlie sky. %vith 
the* long wl^iie* be*ai d spi'ead ont on liis bioiist, as though he had been 
shtit wdii're* he* sat iit the* tille'r; and a niiin, all in a he* lyi in tlie liejsv^s of 
the* boat, slejit w ith both arms e'lnbiaeing the* stem-h** ^d and with his 
che*e*k laid on the* gunwale*. The* East lookt*d at them \\ ithont a sound. 

“I have* know’ll its fasc'ination sinee; I hav'c* se*t*n th * in\ stei ions shores, 
the* still watc*r, the* lands eif bre>w n natieins, w iie-re- a sle*althy Neme*sis lies 
in wiiit, pnrsne’s, o\'e*rtakt*s so many eif the* e*onc]eic*ring i ae^e, w’he^ are 
proud of the*ii wisdom, of the*ir knowle^elge*, of the*ir stiength. But for me 
Jill the* Isast is eontaiiie*d in that v'isicin of my youth. It is all in that niomeiit 
w'he'Ti 1 ope*iie*d inv' v’onng e*ves on it. 1 eame* upon it fre^m a tnsslc"* with the 

.se*a ;ind 1 vs'as \ onng and 1 saw^ it looking at me'. ^Vnd tliis is all that is 

le'ft of it! Only a mome*iit; a mome*rit eif stre'iigth, of romanee*, of glame:)iir 

of youth! ... A fliek of snnshine* upon strange* shore*, the* time tc^ re- 
iiiembe*r, the* time* for a sigh, and goe'iel-bye! Night Ge:>oel-bye . . . I ' 

lie* drank. 

“Ah! The good old time the goc:>cl old time. Yonth and the sea. Glamovir 
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and the seal The good, strong sea, the salt, hitter sea, that ooiild wliisper 
to yon and roar at yon and knook your breath out of you/' 

He drank again. 

**By all that*s wonderful it is the sea, I believer, the sea itself or is it 

youth alone? Who can tell? But you here you all had something out of 

life: money, love whatever one gets on shore and, tell me, wasn't that 

the best time, tliat time when we were young at sea; young and had 
nothing, on the sea that gives nothing, except hard knocks and some- 
times a chance to feel your strength that only what you all regret?” 

And we all nodded at him: the man of finance, the man of accounts, 
the man of law, we all nodded at him ov'or the polished table that like a 
still sheet of brow'n w'ater reflected our faces, lined, wrinklt'd, our face's 
marked by toil, by deceptions, by success, by love; our w'eary eyes look- 
ing still, looking alw'ays, looking anxiously for something out of life, that 

while it is expected is already gon^' has passed unsc-c'n, in a sigh, in a 

flash together with tlie youth, with the strength, v\ ith tlie romance of 

illusions. 
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1694-3778 

▼ oltaire (pen name of Kran^-ois Marie Arouet), the son of a no- 
tary, was born in Paris on Xovembor :zx, 1694. He was edueatecl at 
the Jesuit Ccjlle^e l.ouis-le-Grand. He read law and \'isited Xhe 
Ila^iie in the \farcpiis de Chatc*auneuf’s suite. In Paris lie belonged 
to the “Gouit of Seeauv,” the circle of the beaiitiiul L>uchesse du 
XIaine. In 1716, iipparentlN' for writing lampoons, he was exiled for 
the first time. When he ciune bac-k, he was sent to the Bastille. 'I'here 
he rewrote his pla> C^acJipu^ and changed his name to Voltaire. He 
was leleased the following sear. 

Ot’clijius opened in 17x8 and liad a prosperous run. With the 
roj’allies Vtiltaire made the fii st ol a thousand profitable specula- 
tions. But tr<3uble was his native weather. He found it prudent to 
exile himself agiiin. W'hen he returned to Paris in 1720, his plav 
Arfenitre was put on and f.iiled. His fatlier left him a considerable 
fortune. Xhe Begcnt granted him a pension. 

In 1722 he went to lit'lgium and Holland on a ..t^cret diplomatic 
mission. After an unfortunate opening, his tragedy 'Slariatiinc W’as 
rewrittt'u and did \ ers' w'C'll. In the early 1720’s he worked at being 
a eouitier under the wing of the Due de Bichelieu. He w'as insulted 
by the Ghevalier de Rohan and replied in kind. Rohan had him 
beaten. He challenged the Chevalier to a duel but on the appointed 
morning he was throwai into the Bastille again. 

Voltaire spent three \ ears in England, where he met the Wal- 
poles, Congreve, and Pope. Back in Pari.s in 1729, he was bus\ wath 

such projects as the IJ aixriaclc and a series ot new plavs Rrutiis, 

IZripJiilr, and ’Z.a'irc. Xwo notable satir'^s. Philosophic Pdters oti ihc 
Pln^lish and The Temple of Fashion, got him into trouble again. He 
retired to lairraine, where he and the Marqjuise du Chatelet fitted 
out an old ehatetiu at Cirey. He wrote prodigiously. Alerope is prob- 
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ably his most respected work of this period, but it did not appear 
on the stage until X7'43. 

During tlie 17'40’s he was again at court- In 1745 he was made 
historiographer-royal and the next year elected to the Fi^encli Acad- 
emy. By this time he was the great star of the Enlightenment and 
the most famous writer in Europe. He accepted Frederick of Prus- 
sia’s invitations to the Prussian court in 1751, but cjuarrels and diffi- 
culties caused him to leave Potsdam. He was arrested in P'rankfurt 
and refused permission to enter France. 

He w^ent to Switzerland and there set up his famous residence at 
Ferney, near Oeneva. In 1759 he wrote CZcidclicia. He was visited by 
the great of Europe. He never refused a fight for political libc^rtv. 
In 1778 he made a last triumphal entrj' into Paris, where his new 
play, was produced. He died there on May 30 of tlie Scime 

year. 

w; read Aliarom^f^cis (the name means ‘‘I^ittle-l^ig” ) with one 
eye on Voltaire’s time and one eye on our own. lit' is v\’riting about 

astronauts and he was not the first who prec‘edt‘d T:>y many ytmrs 

Yuri Gagarin and John Glenn. TTo him the movt'ment betwet'ii worlds 

was outright fantasy and what an eas\ time /lis astronauts had of 

it, w^ith their hitcliing a ride on a cornet and tlieir trartsit by sun- 
beam froni glol^e to globe ‘*as a bird fluttt'is Irom biiinc'h to branch.” 
We smile a little. For us, travel in space is already j^ossiblc. We hii\"e 
done it. Other ^vorlds are clearly in reacli. 

We notice at once that, as tlie title suggests, the satiie o f Af ir'rn- 
rrt^ficis revolves almost completely on the idea of relative cjiiantitv. 
It is a statistician’s fantasy, in which the inatheiiiatic'ian (junior 
grade), tlie surveyor, tlie controlh'r of weights and mciisures, the 
demographer, the astronomer, and the ph\'sicist may all find thi'in- 
selves amusingly at home. Nlay we infer, from the lieiglit of Mr. 


'Nottis frrym, the arti\t: . . . V fAt<iirc fts tin, cild rnrin tjht^tye 

the profile of X/V, of tj^ho^e court ( cirul of those of the other * ■philoso'pf icr 

Jcinf^s* ) oltriire felt himself fo he ti jester xcho Ititif^hetl “in order 
to heefi myself from j^oinf^ mad/ At Ifitoer ri^ht is a scene from Otinclido.** 
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Microm6gas the Sirian, the circumference of his waist and even the 
scale of his planet? If he is grown up at the age of foxir hundred and 
fifty, at what age is he lilcely to die? The Saturnian secretary is a 
mere 6,000 feet tall. How will he manage to talk to Microm^gas? 

Fortunately, apart from size, the inhahitants of all the worlds 
speak the same language. The Sirian and the Saturnian, though one 
has a thousand senses and the other only seventy-two, get along 
very well with each other. Each bewails the shortness of life, though 
one li\'es seven hundred times longer than the other. Amiably, but 
in tlie face of some protest from the Saturnian’s friend, “a pretty lit- 
tle dark girl who stood only six hundred and sixty fathoms,” they set 
out on a tour of the universe. On the planet Earth they find the most 

amazing creatures of all maggots who are both wise and wicked, 

whose philosophers make a point of disagreeing with each other, 
and who are “possessed of an arrogance almost infinitely great.” “I 
see more than ever,” says Micromegas, “that nothing must be jvidged 
by its apparent size.” 
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CHAr*TER 1 



Jatttncy of an JnJiahtlant of tho Worltl of tUo Star Sirius 

into the I^lanat Saturn 


11 t>nt* (y£ thost* j5liin<*ts vvliic’Ii rovtjlvo roLincl tl*. star named Sirius 
there* was a man of mneli wit witli wfic^m I liacl tlio honor to he 

;iOcn liiintecl cliirintr the last visit he* made' to oiir little anthill. lie was 
oalled M ic'i oriiej^as, a name \ t'ry we'll snitc'cl to all hig men. His height 
W'as cMght leaLXm*s; hy eight leagues 1 mean twent^'-foiir thousand geo- 
iiu'ti It al pace's of fi\ e fec't eac li. 

Some' (jf fhi' mat he-rnat ieians, persons of unending puhlie utility, wall at 
once sei^c' their pons and discover tliat, since Nlr. Nlieroinegas, inhabitant 
of the' land of Sirius, measure's from liead to foot tw’enty-four thousand 
paees (wliich make onc'-hundrc'd-and-twamly thousand royal feet), and 
since v\’c^ other eiti/ens of tlic* earth measure barely five feet, and our 

globe has a c irciimferi'nc^e of nine tlic^usarid leagues »he\ wall disco\'er, 

J say, that it follow^s absolute] v tliat the globe which pri^' lacked Nlr. Nlicro- 
rnega*^ must hav'^e exaetlv' twa'ulv-one million six hiindied thousand time's 
more' circunifereaice* tlian c:)ur little c'arth. Xotliiiig in nature is siinplc'r or 
more ordinajy. The slate's of ce'rtain Oerinau and Italian sov'oreigns, 
round w^^hich one' riiav” travel e ompletelv in lialf an hour, compared with 
tile* caiipirc's of Xuikc'V’, Nluscc'»\^v\ nr C'liina, are hut a very feeble e'vample 
of the' pre:»digious differe'ucc's whic'h nature' eontriv^es e\ erywdie're. 

His Isxcelle^nev's stature l^oing as I hav^e stated, all our sculptois and all 
cjur paintc'rs wall agree without difficulty that he is fifty thousand royal 
fec't round the waiist; wliich makes him very iiicx?ly propoi ^ioned. 

As regards his mind, it is one' of the' most cultured we possess. He knows 
many things, and has invamte^d a few. He had not yet reachc'd the age of 
two-hundred-and-lifly, and was studying, according to custe^m, at the 
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Jesuit eollege in liis planet, vvHen lie solved l:>y slioer lira in jiower more 
tlion fifty of tfie prolileins of Enelid. T^liiit is c*ij^!itet‘n more ifian J3laisc 
Pasoal, wlio, after solviiij;; tliirty -t vw^o to amuse aeeordiiij:; to liis 

sister, became a ratlier mediocre geometer and a very interior inotapliy- 
sician. 

Towirrd tbe age of four Imndred and fifty, wbem liis eliildliood w-as 
past, lie dissected many of tliose little insects wliieli, not bt'ing ii Imndred 
feet across, escape llie ordinary microscope, lie wrote iilic^nt tlieni a very 
singular book, wliicli, lii^'wever, bronglit liim soim^ trouble, "^riie mufti of 
bis country, a liair-spl itter of great ignorance*, toiind in it iissertions tliat 
were suspicions, rasb, ofFensiv'e, nnort lic^dox, and siix tiriiig of liert'sv, and 
prosecvited liim vagoronsly. Tlie* cjne'stion xvas win ‘tin 'r tlie l^odies of SiHan 
fleas we^re niiide of tlie same snbstiinee as tlie bodies ol Sirian sings. 
Micromegas deferidt'd liimse'lf witli spirit, and biongbt all tlit' wc^int'ii to 
his way of tliinking. The case Kisted t^^•o hnndit'd iind Iw caily y<*ars, and 
ended by the innfti halving the bo€>k eondt'inned by sonii> jin ists ho had 
not read it, and by the author being banished from the court for eiglit 
hundred years. 

Nlicrornegas ^^'as only moderiitely distressi‘d at bc‘ing banished from a 
court whic'h w’as stieh a liotbed of nieannt 'ssi's iind \i'sations. lie wiote* 
a very droll .song against tht" mnfti, \vhic*]i haicllv' tionlili-d that digni- 
tary, and set forth on a journey from pKim^t to plant't in order to finish 
forming his hciirt and inirid, as the siii^ing is. 

Those who trav'cl only in^ post-chaise and c*oach a.\ ill be a.st onishc^d, 
doubtless, at tlie methods of triinsport in the veorld abov e', ioi- wi' on onr 
little mnd-lieap cannot imagine anything ontsiele the' range of onr ordi- 
nary experience. Onr trav^eler liad a marvelous knowK'tlgi' of tht' laws of 
gravitation, and of the forces of repulsion and at ti act if )i i . lit' nicide siich 
excellent use* of them that soinetimf's hy the* goed oflii'i's of a c'ome*t, and 
at others by tlie be'lji of a suribe*nn, lie uiitl liis frit*nds went fri^rn globe lo 
globe a.s a bird flnttc'rs from liranch to branch, lie- t liivv'rst'i 1 the^ NIilky 
VV^ay in n<3 time, and I am forced to confess that he nt'Vi'r saw through lln' 
stars with whic*li it i.s sown the be*imtifiil paraeJist' that tlif' illnstrioiis and 
reverend NIr. Oerliarn boasts of having sc^c'ri at the end ol his .spyglas.s. 
Not that I claim that Vfr. Derharn'.s c'>aisiglit is hiid ; C-oil forhidi liut 
Nlicrornegas was on tlie spot, he is a sound obsc-rver, and 1 do not wisli to 
contradict anyone. 

After making a long tour, Nlicrom<figas readied the globe of Saturn. Al- 
though he was acc'ustojried to see nc-w filings, hi' c'oiild not, on bi^liolding 
the littleness of the glol^e and its inhabitants, rc'friiiii from that superior 
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smilo to wliioli tli<3 wisc'st mon iAro somc^timos siibjoot. I^or Saturn, 

uftc*r all, is liarclly morc^ tlian niiio litinclrc'cl timos tlian tlio oartln, 

and its c'iti^cais are’ dwarfs only ah>ejnt a tljcjiisand fallioins tall, flo and fiis 
fiie'iids liin^lie'd at tlie'iii at first, inncrl) as an llaliiin rrmsic'ian, wht^n liC3 
c:oinc‘s to l^"ranc'e3, liiii^lis at 1 ailli’s rnnsjc'. Siriini li<.id j^ood l>rains, liow- 

e/v'c-r, iind nndc'r.stood c^nic'kly tliat a tliinkiiit^ l)c‘in^ niiiy vt*ry woll not l^e 
ridienloiis nif’roly l>oc‘^tllse’ liis hea^lit is onlv' six lliciiisand f('C't. Having 
stiirte'd l>y arnaxirig tlic* Sc* tiir n i ans, lit* fiiiisliod 1>v IjtL'C'Oini ng intiniato witli 
tlioni. Tie* t*ngiige*d in a c‘lost* frion cl slii|> witli tlie* se*c*rt-larv tif tlie’ Acrad- 
c‘in\' of S.itni-ii, ii in^in of iiint*li \\ 1 1 , wlio, altlioiigli lio liad inclood iiix'onte’d 
not I ling liirnse'lf, yt't liatl a vt'rv goofl id<*ii of tlie* inx'e’nlions of otfiors, 
and liad jiiodiic t*d <]\iilt* p*issal»lf lio;fjt x't isc s ioicl wta'glitv computations. 

f will it'coid lic'ic f«a I lit' l>cnt fit ol m\ readers an odd conversation 
W'liit'li Nlic'i omegas liad x^itli Nfr. St^eietarv. 

CH A II 

(T'fftii f ff>7i of ifit' f iJ III hi t f/ nf SiriiiS 

1 / //// ///e I Ilf mhitciTi f of Scitt4?'7\ 

\Adien Ills kAfellen^ \ liad laid liimst^lf dow'n, and tine se*eretiii*v liad 
c^la^^ll neai to Ins f^ict*, N 1 1 1 t omt' ga*- sjioke. '‘It iinist Ine admitted,” He said, 
“tliat tlit*rt* is pl<*iif\’ o( \aije(\ in ii ituie.” 

i’s,” agi c'ed tlie Siilnrniaii, “n.itiiie is like ii flower Heel of wHieli tlie 
flc >\\ t *1 s . . 

“l^aiongli of voiir flowt'r la*d/’ said tli' oilier. 

“jValnit'/’ lesTimt'tl tin- s<‘eietaT\, “is like* etnnpany t * fair women and 
d:irk \x omen wliose *ip]iai el . . 

“\^'lmt li;i\ e* T to do \\ i f 1 1 ^ oiii tlaik ^^'OInen‘'^”' said tlie* otlier. 

‘’'W't'll, tilt'll, imtiirc' is like i\ gallei\ td ]nic tint's wliost* features . - 

“OH, no?” s;iid iHt' traxt'ler. “1 tt'll \ tin tint'O more nature is like natrire. 

W^Hv st'c*k to c’timp^irc' it ^^itll aii\ tiling*?” 

‘“1\> jnlease \'on,” aitswei'ed llit' sc'ei etarx". 

“J tlt> not vxaiit pt't^jnle to fil#'*ist' mt',” rt'plit d tHe traveler. “I want tHem 
to teac'H me. 13t'gin H\ telling me litiw^ many senses men in your world 
lia ve.” 

“\Vc' liave sevent^"-t\vo,” said tHe aeademieian, “and we eoinplain every 
dav tliiit xvt' Ha\'e not more. Onr iinagiiAat itm surpasses onr needs. Wg 
find tHat v^'itll onr se\*en t y-t wt> senses, onr ring, and t>iir fix'e motins, we 
are too limited; and despite all onr enriosity and tHe fairly large number 
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of omotions arising fx'om our sovonty-two sonsos, we Have plenty of time 
to L>e L>orecl/* 

'^‘Tlxa.t I can quite understand/' said Micromegas, '‘for altliougli in our 
world we liave nearly a thousand senses, we still have an iiide^scrihablo, 
vague yearning, an inexpressible restlessness, which wiirns us incessantly 
tliat we are of small account, and that there exist beings fiir more perfect. 

I have traveled a little, and I have seen mortitls intich below our level; I 
have also seen others far superior: but I liave not sc'cn anv' who liave not 
more appetites than real needs, and more nc'eds thiiii c*onteiitinent. One 
day, maybe, I sliall reach the country where nobody lacks anytliing, but 
up to now no one has given me definite news of tliiit countiy /' 

The Saturnian and the Sirian proceeded to tire thernselv c's out with 
conjectxires, but after many v'ery ingenious and very unct'rtain argumcaits, 
they were forced to return to facts. 

“How long do you live?*' asked the Sirian. 

“Ah! a very short time,” replied the small nxan of Saturn. 

“Just as \^ath us,” said the Sirian. “We iire always complaining hoxv 
short life is. It must be one of the universal laws of nature.” 

“Alas!” sighed the Saturnian. “W^e live for only five hundrt^d coinplt‘te 
revolutions of the sun. (That makes fifteen tliousaiid veiirs, or tht'ie- 
abouts, according to our reckoning. ) As you c^jtn see, that inc‘ans dvang 
almost as soon as one is bom. Our cxiste^nce is a point, our duration a 
flash, our globe an atom. Hardlj' has one starterl to improve one’s st'lf a 
little than death arriv'es befc^re one has any experience. I^or rny pai t, T d:ire 
make no plans; I am like a 'drop of water in an immense ocean. 1 am 
ashamed, particularly before you, of the ridiculous figure I cut in this 
w^orld.” 

“If yon were not a philosoplier,” returned \Iicromegas, “J should fear to 
distress you by telling you tliat oiu* life is sev’en liun<lrccl times as long as 
ycjurs, but you know too well tbat when a man has to return his body to 

tbe earth whence it sprang, to bring life again to nature in ancither form 

whieh is called dying it is precisely the same thing, whc'n tlie time for 

this metarnorpliosis arrives, whc*ther he has lived a day or an eternity. I 
have been in countries where the people liv^ed a thoLisand times longer 
than my people, and they still grumbled, Hvit everywhere tliere are per- 
sons who know how to accept their fate and thank the author of nature. 
He h as spread over this universe variety in profusion, ooupled with a Icind 
of wonderful uniformity. Kor instance, all thinking heings aro different, 
and yet at bottom all resomhle each other in their possession of the gifts 
of thought and aspiration. Matter is f€:>und everywhere, hut in each globe 
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it has cliff crent properties. How many of these properties do yon count 
your matter as having?''' 

‘‘‘If you speak; c:)f tliose properties/* said the Saturnian, ‘‘without which 
we hc'lieve our glohe could not exist in its prescmt form, we count three 
hundrc'd, such as extension, impenetrability, mofjility, gravitation, divisi- 
bility, and so c^n/' 

“It appears,” Siiid the traveler, “that for the Cl^reator^s purposes regard- 
ing your insignific-ant abode that small number sufficc's. I admire His wis- 
dom in evc'r> thing. I see diffeiences evorv'^’^here, but ev^erywhere also I 
see proportion. Your world is small, and so are its occupants; you have 
few sensations; yt^iir matter has few propertic^s : all tliat is the work of 
I^ro^’i deuce. Of wliat color does your sun prove to l>e if you examine it 
closely?” 

“Of a vc'ry yc'lk>^visli white,” said the Saturnian; “and when we split up 
c;)nc’‘ of its ravs we find it ct^ntains sc'ven c^olors.” 

‘"<J)iir sun,” remarked the Sirian, “is reddisli, and we have thirty-nine 
primarv colc')rs- C >f all the suns I hav'c* approac’hc^d tliere are no t\^ o wliicli 
ai alike', just as w’ith ^^ou there' is no face which dc^es not differ from all 
th<' othi'r fiic*<'s.” 

Aftt'r several rjuestions of this kind, he inr[uirc'd ho\v m«iny essentially 
diflcTC'Tit substance's thev counted in Saturn, lie learnc'd thtit they 
cx>unted only abt;)ut thirty, such as Ood, Space, flatter, substances whic'h 
have' Kxtt'nsion and b’c'eling, substances which have Kxtension, Feeling 
and Yliouglit, sul^stanc-c's wliich have' Thought and no Exte-nsion: those 
whic'h are sc'lf -ce^nsciou s, those' svhic*h are* not st'lf -e'onscious, and the re'st. 
The' Sirian, in \\4iose ^^'r>rld they c'ouiite^el three' hundrc'd, anel who had 
disc*<3vc'rc'el in liis travc'ls tlire'c' thousand otht'rs, stagge'j r d the philosoplier 
of Saturn. At last, cifte^'r aex juaintiug exxch cither itli a little^ of what thc'v 
did know anel a grc'at d<'al of what the'y did not, ii^ter arguing during a 
complete' re'volution of the sun, they ele^'C'ided to make together a little 
philosophic'al joeu-ne'y. 


c::iTAi>TEn iii 

J cyiiTYxay of tJxa Txizo of Sirius and Satarrx 

Our two philosc:>pliers were ready to .>et forth into the atmosphere of 
Saturn, with a nice* suj'>ply of mathc'inatic'al instruments, wht'n tlie^ Sa- 
turnian's mistress, who had heard of the'ir approaching dc'parture, came 
in tears to protc^st. She was a pretty little dark girl who stood only 
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Iiiinclre'cl cinci sixty £at/ioins; hiit slie mnclo amoncZs for hor small stature by 
many otHt^r cHariris. “‘Alii omol iiiaii/* sbo orit^cl, aftor rosistiii^ you 

for fifte^en liunclrecl yc-itrs T was bogiiiiiing at last to giv’o way, whon I liave 
passed barely a hundred years in your arms, you leave me to go on a jour- 
ney with a giiint from another world. Away witli you I your intentions are 
not serious, you are notliing hut a philanderer, you liave never loved me: 
if yon were a real Saturnian you would he faithful. Where iU'e you going 
to gad ahout? What do you seek? Our five moons are less errant than you, 
OLir ring is less variable. One tiling is certain! J shall never love anyone 
else.” 

The philosopher Icjssed lier, wept with her, for all that he was a philoso- 
pher, and the lady after hav^ing swooned w^ent ofi to console herself with 
one of the dandies of the land. 

M eanwliile, our tv\'’o seekers after knowledge depart c'd. First they 
jumped on tlie ring; they found it to he fairly flat, as an illustrious in- 
habitant of our little globe lias \"ery well guessed. Thence they joiirnt'yed 
from moon to mo<in. A comet jiassed cj[iiile close to ihc' last one iliey 
visited; with their servants and instruments they hurle<l themselves on it. 
When they had eov-t'red about a hundred and fifty million l<*agues they 
came upon the satellites of Jupiter. They ciune to Jupiter its<'lf, and 
stayed there a year, during which time they' learned some v'cry w’ondeifiil 
secrets tliat w^ould noxv be in the hands of the printt'rs had not my lords 
the incjuisitors found some of the propositions ratla^r tougli. JUut I read 

the manuscript in the library of the illustrious arehliishop of , xvho, 

w^ith a generosity and kindness which c'annot be sufliciently priiisc‘d, al- 
lowed me to see his books. 

But let U.S return to our travelers. When they left Jupiter they crossed a 
space about a hundred million leagues wade, and passc'd along thc^ coast 
of Mars, which, as we know, is fiv'c times smaller than our little globe. 
They' saw tw/o moons w'hich .serve tliis planet, and which have c'seaped 
the attention of our astronomers- 1 am well aw^tire tliat Fatlier Gastel ’will 
dc'cry, even with liumor, the existence of these two moons, but I take my 
stand on those who reason l:>v analogy. Those good philosc^pliers know 
how difficult it would be for Vlars, which is so far from the' .sun, to do 
w'ithoiit at least tw-o moons. Whatever the fact.s are, our friends found 
Mars so small that they feared they might not have room enough to lay 
thc'm.selves down, and so they continued on tlieir road like two travelers 
wlio scorn a miserable village inn, and push on to the nearest town. But 
the Sirian and his companion soon repented, for tliey traveled a long 
while without finding anytliing. At last they perceived a small glimmer: 
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it was tiie earth, and it stirred ihc' pity of tlio people ooming from Jupiter, 
liowc^v^er, lhc‘y iiii^lit Iiave to rt^pcTit a sc'ec:)nd tiinc^, they dc- 

to liirid. ''they passed alon^ the tail of the C'oinet and, finding an 
aurora hc^rc^alis handy, eliinhc^d on tin' tail of tla* eoinc't, and tonehed land 
on liie riorlht^rn r*oiisl of I lie I^allie Sea, tlie fiftli of July, seventeen hun- 
dred and thirty-seven, new style. 


WJifit 11 to 'I'hf'tTi on hlcirth 

After a sliort rest, tla^v atf' for Inncli two inoiiiitains w-liieh their attend- 
ants si*i\a*d lip i<)r iIumii (putt* and t]i(*n liad li mind to t*x|:)lore tlie 

niimilt* eoiintiv iii whicli th<*v' foiiiid 1 1 lei 1 1 s( *1\ es. Thc^v wt'iit fiist from 
nortli to scnith. "rhe usual ]')ace of the* Sirian and his pt*oj^lt* n^(*asiired 
ahont t]iirt> tlioiisund kind’s let‘t. d'lic* dwarf from Siitnin follow^t*d at a 
distaijc*e, jiantiii^, for h«' liad to tiike Iw eh t* ptiet*s to €‘aeh of the otlier’s 
strides. ... to \onrs("lf (if siieh a c*om]>arison he pc^rTnitt<^*d ) a v’ery 

snmll hip-dr>tj; follow iiiu cjij>t<iin of tin* >vin<^ of Prussia's Canards. 

As thc'si* foieit^neis nio\c*d rather rpiiekly, th('\^ c*ireled the world in 
thiit\ six hoiij's. siiii, or rrith<*i‘ the c'iii tli, it is true, dot's a likf* journey 

in a dav, hnt it must lx* r('m<*mherod that it is easi<*r to triixel on one’s axis 
thcin on on<*’s fec't Jlc'ic' tli(*x ai e, then, rc*tiirn<*d to the point w henc*e they 
slailt'd 'l'hc*x* lm\e set*ii tlx* puddle, almost i mperc*ep t ihle to them, w'hieh 
w<' eall the' ‘"N I I'di tc'rram'iiTi,” and thiit otlier litth* pc^nd w hieli under the 
name' of tlx* “Cheiit C )c'<-'aii” snrioimds tlx' niolc'-f lill . Tlie w iiter hiid ix*\'or 
ooint* :^ihovc' tlx^ dwai f ’s knees, ^ind the other liiid seaieelx’ w ('t Ins lieels. 
Mov'im^ al>o\’(' iind hc'low*, thex' did tfi(*ir hc'st to diseo\'er w*hetlx'r or no 
this eh>lx* w^as ii ihal >i t t*d . ddx'X’^ stoc^]:x'd, laid themselx es down flat, and 
sonnd('cl e\'< *rx w here; hiit iis tfie'ii* ex es and their hands xx c're in noxvise 
adiiptc'd to the' diiiiiniitix t* lx*in^s wliieh eraxx l liere, thex' pc*reeix t*d noth- 
ing xx'hic'h might make tlx*m snsj^eet that xx^e and oiir eolleagucs, the 
othe'r dx\'c'll<*rs on this <'aith, Iiax'e the honor to exist. 

Tlx' dxx'arf, xxlio somc'tinies judged a little too liastily, deeided at once 
tliiit llx'rc' xx'iis no one on the earth, liis fiisl reason hoing that he liad seen 
no one*. N1 ic'i'omegas polite*]x^ madc^ liim f ec'l that it xvas a poor enough rea- 
son. “W^ilh x'oiir little c'V’c's,” he siiid, “x'on do not see eertain stars of the 
fiftit'th magnitude, xvhieh I perec'ix'e x'erx’ distiiietl^’'. h)o you conclude 
from ^'oiir hliiidne'ss that these' stars do not exists” 

*‘I3ut,” ScLid the dxviirf, “I have searched well.'* 
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replied the other, "you have seen badly/' 

said the dw''arf, “this globe is so badly constructed and so irreg\x- 
lar; it is of a form which to me seems ridicixlousl Everything here is in 
chaos, apparently. Do you see liow none of those little brooks run 
straight? And those^ ponds which are neither round, sc][uare, oval, nor ot 
any regular form? Look at all those little pointed things with which this 
xvorld is studded; they have taken the skin off my feet I ( I le' referred to 
the mountains.) Do you not observe tlie shape of the globe, ho^v flat it is 
at the poles, and how clumsily it turns round the sun, witli result tliat the 
polar regions are waste places? What really makes me think there is no 
one on the earth is that 1 cannot imagine any sensible people wanting to 
live here." 

“Well, well!" said Micromegas, “perhaps the people who live here are 
not sensible after all. But anyway there is an indication tliat the place was 
not made for noticing. You say that C'verything herc'i looks irregulxu*, be- 
cause in Jupiter and Saturn everything is arranged in straight lines. Per- 
haps it is for that v'ery reason there is something of a jumble liero. Have 1 
not told you that in my travels I have always obserx'ed variety?" 

The Saturnian replied to all these arguments, and the discussion might 
never have finished had not Xtieromegas become exc^itc'd with tiilkiiig, 
and by good luck broken the string of his diamond necklace. The' dia- 
monds fell to tlie groxmd. They were pretty little stones, but rathc'r un- 
ecjual; the biggest w^eighed four hundred pounds, the smallest fift^’. Thc^ 
dwarf picked some of them up, and perceived when he put them to his 
eye that from the way they wc're cut they made first-rate^ rnagnil iiig 
glasses. He took, therefore, one of these small magnifying glasses, a hun- 
dred and sixty feet in diameter, and put it to his eye; XIicromc*gas se- 
lected one of two thousand five hxindred feet. They were excellent, but 
at first nothing could be seen by their aid; an adjustment xv'^as nc^cossary. 
After a long time, the inhabitant of Saturn saw something almost impe^r- 
ceptible under water in the Baltic Sea: it was a wliale. Vc*ry adroitly he 
picked it up with his little finger and, placing it on his thumbnail, shexwed 
it to the Sirian, who started laughing at tlie extreme smallric'ss of tlic3 in- 
habitants of our globe- The Saturnian, satisfied that our world was in- 
habited after all, assumed immediately that all the inhabitants were 
whales, and as he was a great reasoner wished to ascertain how so small 
an atom moved, if it had ideas, a w^ill, self-direction. XlicrcxmcSgas was very 
embarrassed by his cjuestions. He examined tlie animal with great pa- 
tience, and finished by thinking it impossible that a soul lodged there. 
The two travelers were disposed to think, therc^fore, that there was no 
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spiirifmality in our earthly ahocie. While they were eonsidering the matter, 
they noticed with tlie aid of the magnifying glass sometliing bigger than a 
w^liale floating on the Baltic Sea. 

It 'will be remembered that at that \'ery time a bevy of philosophers 
were on their way back from the Arctic Circle, wliere they had g^^ne to 
make obse^rvations of which nobody up to then had taken any notice. The 
papei’s said that their ship foundered on tlic shores of liothnia, and that 
tlie philosophers liad a very narro’w escape. But in tliis w'orld one never 
know's what goes on behind tlie scenes. What really happened 1 'will re- 
late cpiite simply and without adding one word of my own. And that is no 
small effort for a historian. 


Exp4^ricnc€is clikI of Tton Travre^J^^rs 

Microm^gas stretched forth liis hand very gently toward the spot 
where th^ Ok^j. i » appeared, and put out two fingers; witlidrew tliem for 
fear of making a mistake, then opening and closing tliem, veiy adroitly 
took hold of tlie ship carrying these gc ntlemen, and placed it on his nail, 
without scjiiecy-ing too much for fear of cmsliing it. 

*‘'rhis animal is Cj[uite different from the first one,""’ said the dwarf from 
Saturn, -wliile tlie Sirian deposited tlie supposed animal in tlie hollow of 
his hand. 

The passengers and the crew', who thought they liad been swept up by 
a cyclone and ciist on a kind of rock, started bustling. The sailors took 
some casks of wine, thre'v\^ them overboaid on Xlicr* >inegas^ hand, and 
hurled themselves down after them. The ge^ometers took tlieir cjuadrarits, 
their sectors, and two Lapp girls, and climbed down to the Sh'ian’s fingers. 
They made sucli a commotion that finally lie felt sometliing tickling liim. 
It was an iron-shod pole w’liich the philosopliers ^^'ere driv’ing a foot de^p 
into his fore'finger. From the itching he judged that something had issued 
from the little animal he held, but at first he did not suspect anytliiiig fxxr- 
ther. The magnifying glass, which could scarcely discern a whale and a 
sliip, had perforce no cognizance of such diminutive creatures as men. X 
do not wish to offend here anyone's vanity'', but I feel obliged to ask self- 
important persons to note with me that, tlie average height of a man he 
taken as five feet, we do not cut a better figure on this earth than would 
an animal about one six-hiindred-thousandth of an inch high on a ball ten 
feet in circumference. Imagine a being which could liold the earirh in its 
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ha.ncl and which had organs in proportion to otirs and it is very lilcely 

there would he a great number of these beings: then conceive, I ask you, 
what they would think of those battles w^hich let a conqueror win a vil- 
lage only to lose it in the sequel. I do not doubt that if some captain of 
giant grenadiers ever reads this work, he will increase by at least two feet 
the height of his soldiers* forage-caps, brit it will be in vain, I warn him: 
he and his xvill never be anything but infinitely little. 

What marvelous perspicacity would not our Sirian philosopher need, 
then, to descry the atoms of which I have just spoken? When Leeuwen- 
hoek and Hartsoeker were the first to see, or think that they saw, the 
germ of which we are fashioned, they did not, by a long way, make such 
an astonishing discovery- What pleasure Nticromegas experienced in see- 
ing these little machines move, in examining all their tricks, in following 
all their performances! How- he cried out with glee! With what joy did lie 
hand one of his magnifying glasses to his traveling companion! “I see 
them!** they exclaimed in concert- ^‘Do you not see them carrying bundles, 
stooping and standing up again?** As they spoke, their hands trembled, 
both in delight at seeing such novel objects and in fear of losing them. 
The SatLLrnian, passing rapidly from an excess of doubt to an excess of 
credulousness, thought he observed tliem to be propagating their spe- 
cies. ‘‘Ah!** he said. “I have caught nature red-handed.** Rut he was de- 
ceived by appearances which happens only too often, whether one uses 

a magnifying glass or not. 


CHAPTEIt VI 

W/wzt 'Ref ell THerrv tHe 'Sferx 

Nficrom^gas, who was a much closer observer than his dwarf, saw 
clearly that the atoms w'cre talking to each other, and drew his com- 
panion*s attention thereto. Tlie dwarf, ashamed at having been mistaken 
on the subject of procreation, wras not disposed to believe that such spe- 
cies had the pow-er of intercommunication of ideas. With the Sirian he 
enjoyed the gift of tongues; he had not heard our atoms speak at all, and 
he assumed they did not speak. Resides, how should such diminutive 
creatures have organs of speech, and w’hat shoiild tliey have to talk 
about? In order to speak, one must think, or very nearly; but if they 
thought, they would have the equivalent of a soul; attribute to this spe- 
cies the equivalent of a soul? It seemed absurd. 

"Rut,** said the Sirian, "you thought just now they were making love to 
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without uttering a word, or at least without making one's self understood? 
Do you suppose, further, that it is more diffieult to produce an argument 
than an infant? To me they both appear great mysteries.” 

“I dare no longer citlier believe or disbelieve,” said the dwarf. “I cease 
to have an opinion. We must try to examine these insects: w^e will argue 
afterwiU'd.” 

‘*That is well said,” returned Mieromegas, and pulled out a pair of 
scissors with which he cut liis nails. With a paring from his thumbnail he 
made on the spot a kind of huge speaking-trumpet, like an immense fun- 
nel, and placed the small end in his ear. The outer edge of the funnel 
surrounded the ship and all the crew. The faintest sound entered the 
circular fibers of the nail, with result that thanks to his ingenuity the 
philosopher of the world above heard perfectly the buzzing of our insects 
in this world below. In a very short time he managed to distinguish words, 
and finally to understand French. As did the dwarf, although with greater 
difficulty. 

Tlie travelers' astonishment increased with each moment. They heard 
maggt^ts talking toleral:)ly good sense, and this tiick of nature seemed in- 
explicable to them. You can well believe that the Sirian and his dwarf 
buriu'd with impatience to engage the atoms in conversation. The dwarf 
feared that the thunder of liis voice, and particularly of the voice of 
Nlicromegas, might deafen the maggots without their understanding 
tl lat it was a voice. Tlie strength must be red\iced. They put in their 
mouths a sort of small toothpick of xvhich the very fine end reached 
ciosc^ to the sliip. The Sirian held the dwarf on lus knees and the ship 
with its crew on cme of his nails. He bent his head, and spoke in a low 
voice. At last, with tlie help of all these precautions and many others be- 
side, he started to speak; and this is what he said- 

**In\nsible insects who the Creator has pleased should be born in this 
abyss of tbe infinitely little, I thank Him for having deig^ned to let me 
discover secrets which seemed untatliomable. At my court, maybe, tbey 
would not condescend to look at you, but I despise no one, and I offer 
you my protection.” 

If ever anyone was astonished, it was the people who heard these 
words. They could not imagine whence they came. The ship's chaplain 
repeated the prayers for casting out dt_ Ils, the sailors cursed, and the 
philosophers on board propounded liypotbesos; but no matter wbat 
hypotbesis tbey propounded they could never guess wlio was speaking 
to them. The dwarf fron^ Saturn, whose voice was softer tliaii Nlicro- 
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m6gas% tHen told them briefly with wbat sort of people they had to deal. 
He related the jonmey from Satorn, made them aware 'who Nlr. Miero- 
megas was, and, after sympathizing with thc'in for being so small, asked if 
they had always enjoyed this mise;rable state so olose to eomplete non- 
existenee, what their fnnetion was in a world whieh appetired to belong 
to whales, if they were happy, if they multiplied, if they had souls, and a 
hundred other cjuestions of a like nature. 

One reasoner in the party, bolder than the othc^rs, and shoeked that 
anyone should doubt he had a soul, sighted his interloentor tliroiigh the 
eyelet-hole on a quadrant, made tw'O observations, and at the tliird said: 
*‘Yoii assume, sir, ihat becaiise you measure a tliousand fathc:>ins from 
head to foot you are a ” 

“A thousand fathoms I” eried the dwarf. ‘"Holy ITc'aveiil Flow eiin he 
know my height? A tla:>iisand fathoms! lie is not an inc'li cjiil! W^liat, this 
aton^ has measurc*d me! fie is a rnaf hematieian, he knows ni\' ht^ighl! y\ncl 
I who cannot see hin"! at all save through a niagnif^'ing glass, I do not yet 
know his I” 

“Yes, I have measured you,” said the physicist, “and what is more 1 
shall measure your big friend too.” 

The suggestion was accepted, and 1 lis Kxeellency slrc'tc'h<‘d hiuist-lf out 
at full length: w'hicli w^'as necessary liecaust*, if lie li:id reiuiiiia'd stand- 
ing, Ills hc^ad would hav^e been too far aho\'e the c'louds. Our philosophers 
planted in him a lnig tree on a spot 'wliieh l^r. Swift w oi ihl.. spi'cily , hut 
'W'hich I refrain from calling bv name out of resj^eet for the lad it's. Then, 
by forming a network of triangles they c'amc* to tht' c'onelusioii that what 
they sa'vv w’as in reality a young man one hundrt'd ;ind twc'nty thousand 
royal feet long. 

At this point Micromegas sy:)oke. “1 see mort' thiin lit' said, “that 

notliing must be judg<*d by its apparent size. O Ood, w lio has gi'va'u in- 
telligence to l:>eings wliieh appear so contempt ihlc', tht' infinitt'ly sniidl 
costs Thee as little effort as the infinitely great, and if tliere can ]:)ossihly 
be creatures smaller than tliese, tla*y may still have' souls sup<'rior to thosc^ 
of tlio splendid animals I have seen in the sky, whos<^ font alc^iie woLild 
cover the AA-^orld to wliieh I have come.” 

One of the philc^sc^phers answered him that lie miglit indet'd l'>t'lie\'^e 
that tliere w'crc intelligent creatures smaller than man, and he rt'liited 
for his benefit not the fables which Virgil told about the bev's but all that 
Sw'ammerdam discovered and Ileaumur dissected. He mjide him uiidc'r- 
stand, in short, that there are animals whicli to tlie bee are what the bee 
is to man, what the Sirian himself 'was to the prodigious animals he liad 
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mcTitioneci, and wliat these animals are to other things compared 'with 
wliicli they seem hot atoms. 

By degrees tlie conversation beeamc interesting, and Microm^gas 
spoke as f ollo'ws ; 


CrjHAPTEIt VII 
eZonvyarsaticyn xjoitfi tH^ Aten 

‘‘O intelligent atoms in wdioin tli<- Eternal Being has been pleased to 
manifest liis dexterity and J lis miglit, the joys yon taste on your globe 
ai e clonl:>tIess v'ery pure, for as yon are so immaterial, and seem to be all 
sj^irit, yoiir livc's must be passed in Love and in Tlionght: that, indeed, is 
till' true lif<^ of spirits. ISTovv'here yet have I found real Iiappiness, but that 
you have it liere 1 cannot doubt.""* 

At these' words all the philosophers shook their heads and one of them, 
more frank than the rest, candidly admitted tliat, apart from a small nnm- 
bc'r ol people vvlio were litth" esteemed, the rest of tlie inhabitiints of the 
w^irld were a ciowd of madmen, miserciiiits, and unfortunates. ‘“If evil 
l>i' a jiroperty of niatti-r,** he said, ^^we have more matter than is necessary 
ff>r till' doing of rnne-h c'V'il, anil too much spirit if evil be a property of 
tlu' spirit. L>o von reahV<', ft>r instaiic-i', that at this nioment there are a 
liiinclii'd thonsiiiid madmen i>f onr spec-ii's wearing hats killing, or being 
kilh'd l^V', a linndri'd tboiisand other animals wearing turbans, and tliat 
OAr c'T almost all tbe face of tlie ciirtb tills lias been the eustom from time 
i j u rnc'u loriiilr"'* 

T’hc' Siriiin shuddered and asked wdiat eould be thr ground for these 
hoi-ribh' cpiarrt'ls bi'tw et'ii snc-li puny hoLists. 

“"rhc' maltt'r iit issnt',” replied the |>hilosi^pher, *‘i^ some mnd heap as 
lai’ge *is V <iur ht'c*l. ft is not that anv single man of all these millions who 

sliiughter each other claims one straw on the' mud ht'ap. The point is 

shall the mud hc'ap lielong to l \ certiiin niiin called '‘Sultan^ or to another 
calk'd, 1 know’ not w’hv, ‘Laesar’? IVt'ilher c^f lliein lias ev er seen or will 
evc'r st'c' the little bit of land in dispute, and barely one of tlicse animals 
W'liic'b slaughter eaeh other has ever seen the animal for wdiieli he is 
slaughtered.*’ 

■'‘Wretchl” cried the Sirian indignantly. “Siieh a riot of mad fury is in- 
eoiieeivablt'I I am tempted to take three steps and with three blows of 
my foot to ernsb ont of existence tliis anthill of absurd enttliroats.'* 

“Do not tioublo,” answ^ered tlie plrilosopher; “they wreak their own 
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rxiin. Know tHat after ten years not a lirinclredth part of tliese miser eants 
is ever left. Know that, even wlien they have not drawn tlie sword, 
hunger, exhaustion, or dohaueherv earries them nearly all oil. Besides, it 
is not they 'wlio should be punished, but the stay-at-hoxne barbarians 
who, after a good meal, order frou'i their remote elosets the masstiere of 
a million men, and then have solemn prayers of gratitude for the event 
oflFered up to God.” 

The traveler was stirred with pity for the little human race, in which 
he discovered such amazing contrasts. “Since you are of tlie sinitll num- 
ber of the w'ise,” lie said to these gentlemen, ‘“and tliat apparently you do 
not Icill people for money, tell me, I pray, how you employ \'ourselves.” 

““We dissect flies,” answc'red the philosopher, ““v\'e measure lin<‘S, we 
gatlier matliematical data. We agree on the two or tliree points wc- under- 
stand, and we argue about the trw'o or tliree tliousand wc* do n<it.” 

Immediately a fancy took: the Sirian and tlie Saturnian to cpiestion 
these thinking atoms in order to find out on wliat tilings tlie\^ v\'t're 
agreed. “What do you reckon to be the distance,” asked the laltt^r, “be- 
tween the Dog-star and Gemini?” 

“T'liirty-two and a lialf degrees,” tliey all replied in concert. 

““And from here to the moon?” 

““In round numbers, sixty times the radius of the c*artli.” 

‘“What does your air weigh?” he eontiniic*d, thinking to c'atcli them, lie 
did not suceeed, however, for they all told liim tliat tlie air x\-«ghs about 
nine hundred times less than an e<|ual v'olurne of tlie lightest water, and 
nineteen thousand times les^ than dueat gold. The lillh' dw'arf froin 
Saturn, astounded at their replies, Avas tt^mplt^d to take for sorcerers 
these same people to w^hom a cpiarter of an liour before he had refused a 
soul- 

Finally, Micromegas put in a word. ““Sinee you are so well acf|iiaiiited 
with what is outside you,” lie said, “you doubtless know still Ix'ttc-r w^hat 
is inside. Tell me wbat your soul is, and bow you form your ideas.” 

A.S before, the philosophers replied in concert liut e;ieh held a dif- 

ferent opinion. The oldest cpioted Aristotle, anotlic-r pronoiinet'd the; name 
of Descartes, a tliird tlie name of Malcbranchc, a fourth tliat of I^eibnitz, 
a fifth that of Locke. An aged Perijiatetic said loudly and eonfidenlly: 
“ “The soul is an entelechy and a proof of its pow'c^r to be w-liat it is/ That 
is w-hat Aristotle states expressly, page of the l^ouvro edition. 

Entelc^chici asti [It is an enteleohy; t.e., the final stage in development 
from potentiality to actuality. 3, etc.” 

*“1 do not understand Greek too well,” remarked the giant. 
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**No more do I,” smd the philosophical maggot. 

“Why then,” asked the Sirian, “‘do yon c|note Aristotle in Greek?” 

'“Because,” replied the scholar, “one should always cjuote wliat one does 
not compreliend at all in the language one understands least.” 

It w^as the Cartesian's turn. “The soul,” he said, “is a pure spirit which 
has received in its mother's womb all metaphysical ideas and which, on 
leaving it, has to go to school to learn over again what it knew so well, 
and will never know again.” 

“It was not worth while,” observed the animal eight leagues long, “for 
your soul to be so wise in your mother's womb if it had to become so 
ignorant by the time your chin could grow a beard. But what do you 
mean by a spirit?” 

“What a ejuestion!” said the man of abstractions- “I have not the re- 
motest idea. A spirit, it is said, is not matter.” 

“But do you know at least what matter is?” 

“Very well,” replied the man. “For example, this stone is gray, has a 
certain shap€* and tliree dimensions, is hea\"y and divisible.” 

“Well,” said the Sirian, “this thing which appears to you to be divisible, 
heav^ and gray, will ycju kindly tell me wliat it is? '^'oii perceive some of 
its xittribiites, but do you know what it is fundamentally?” 

“No,” answered the* othc'r. 

“1'hen you do not know at all wdiat matter is.” 

Mr. ^licroinegas then asked ixnother of the wise men he held on his 
thumb w’hat his st:)ul was, and what it did. 

“Nothing at all,” replied the disciple of Malebranche. “Cod does every- 
tliing for me. I see every tiling in fliin, 1 do e\’erythin^ in Hina. It is He 
who does everything w’ithout my interfering.” 

“It w^<juld be as well w^orth w'hile not to exist,” said the sage from Sirius. 
“And you, iny friend,” he eontinned to a Leibnitz lan who was there, 
“wh;it is your soul?” 

“!My soul,” answered the Feibnit^.ian, “is a hand xvhieh points the hours 
while my body ticks: or, if you prefer it, it is my soul w^hich ticks while 
my body points the hour: or again, niy soul is tlie mirror of the' universe, 
and my body is the fr;ime of the mirror. That is cjiiite clear.” 

A huml'ile piirtisan of l^ocke stood ne'arh^^, and w hen lie was spoken to 
at last, replied: “I do not knoxv how T tliink, but I do knc»\' that I hax'e 
iiev’’c*r thought Siwe l>y virtue of my senses. That there are immatt*rial and 
intelligent beings I do not doubt: but that it is impossible for God to 
endoxv matter with mind I donht v'eiy much. I hold the powder of God 
in veneration: I iim not free to set bonnds to it: I predicate nothing: I am 
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content to believe tliat more things are possible than we think.^ 

The animal from Sirius smiled. He did liot think the last speaker the 
least wise. The dwarf from Saturn would have embraced the follower of 
Locke had it not been for the difference in their proportions. 

But, unluckily, there was present a minute animalcule in a clerical hat 
who interrupted the other animalcule philosophers. He said he under- 
stood the whole mystery; that the explanation was to be found in the 
Stimma of St. Thomas. He looked tlie two celestial inhabitants up and 
down, and asserted that their persons, worlds, suns, and stars were 
created solely for man. 

At this speech the two travelers fell on top of each other, suffocating 
with that inextinguisliable laughter which, according to Homer, is the lot 
of the gods. Their shoulders and stomachs heaved, and amid these con- 
vulsions the ship which the Sirian held on his thumb fell into one of the 
Saturnian’s trousers pockets. These two good people tried to find it for a 
long time and, having recov'ered it at hist, set ever\'thing very nici'ly in 
order. The Sirian picked the maggots up again and spt>ke to tlic'in once 
more with much kindness, althoiigh at the bottom of his hc^art he v\'as 
rather angry that such infinitely small creatures should he possessed of an 
arrogance almost infinitely great. He promised to prepare for thf'm a fine 
volume of philosophy, written very'' small so that they might b<^ able to 
read it, and that in the volume they would find an explanation for cwc'ry- 
thing. And to be sure, he did give tliem this book before he left them. 
Tliey took it to Paris to tlie Academy Science: T^iit wlien the aged 
secretary opened it he found nothing but blank pages. “‘Ah!” said lie. “I 
thought as much.” 


TransUited hy //. /. Waolf, 



Oscar ^VV^ilde 

o scar Wilde was V)om in Dulslin, on Octol^er iG, 1854. His 
fatlier was a distinguished eyc-and-ear specialist, and his godfather 
the King of Sweden, for whom Wilde may have been named. He 
took the gold medal for Greek at Xrinity College, and a double first 
at Oxford. Like Matthew Arnold, he was given the Newdigate Prize 
for poetry. L v cn before he left Oxford, he had taken care to become 
known as tlie apostle of “art for art’s sake,” a doctrine announced 
some fortv years earlier by Theophile Gautier in the preface to 
^Ificlomoisclle cle Afau-pin. 

Wilde was caricatured in Pttnc'h and burlesqued in the Gilbert 
and Sullivan opera Patience. His second book of poems appeared 
in x88i. Xhe following year he made a twelve-month lecture tour 
of the United States. Audiences were entertained by his witty and 
deliberate affectations. Xhe newspapers jeered. He wore a sunflower 
and velv<'t knee breeches among the G olorado lijiners, but earned 
their respect bv drinking the best of them under the table. 

In Paris, Wilde met Victor Hugo, Edgar Degas the painter, and 
Emile Zola. Back in London, he married the cliarming Constance 
Lloyd in 1884. Xhey had two sons. Wilde became book reviewer for 
the Pall Alall Gazette and editor of the Woman^s World. In 1888 he 
published a first book of fairy stories. The Happy Prince and Other 
T ales ( see below ) . 

In i8gi came four books in a row: more fairy tales in A House of 
Pomegranates; Lord Arthur Sadie's Grime and Other Stories; tlie 
paradoxical essavs in Intentions; and The Picture of Ourian Gray, a 
novel that became the centerpiece of the nineties movement in 
literature. A year later the first of his successful plays, the glittering 
I^dy Windermere's Pan, was produced in I..ondon. Equally brilliant 
openings welcomed A Woman of No Importance in 1893 and An 
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Idecd Husband in January, 18Q5. A month later. The Irrt'pertance ef 
Being Earnest brought Wilde to the peak of his fame. 

In April of that year Wilde charged the Marquess of Queensberry 
with criminal libel. He was acquitted. On the same day Wilde was 
arrested on morals charges that involved Lord Alfred Douglas, 
Queensberry's son. Wilde was sentenced to two years at hard labor. 
He wrote IDe Profundis in Reading Gaol. When he w'as released he 
took the name of ‘‘Sebastian Melmoth” and settled in Bemeval, 
France. There he wrote The Ballad of Beading Gaol. After tw^o years 
of W'andering in Italy, Sw^itzerland, and France, he died in Faris on 
November 30, 1900. 

A t a distance of more than half a century, w'e can see clearly now' 
that Wilde w'as at bottom a religious moralist. Even Iris cult of art 
had that secondary sense. This becomes plain if w'e compare' it with 
Gautier’s original view', or Flaubert’s. Wilde hoped that art w'ould 
improve people’s lives. He had enlisted in the same crusade as 
Matthew Arnold. Both w’^ere trying to civilize what they regarded as 

the barbarian middle classes Arnold by exhorting tliem, Wilde by 

startling and amusing them. 

Even such a delightful little story as The Ilajyjyy Prinee is as 
much a parable as it is a fairy tale. Tlie Happy Prince Xs no longer 
happy, because he has discovered the misfortunes of the w'orld. He 
is a paradox of the kind Wilde w'as so fond of: the Happy Prince 

who weeps. He wears gold from head to foot the glow of liis 

Christian saintliness. Like a true saint, he gives away his gold and 
jew'els to help the needy. His heart is lead because it is w'eiglited 
down w'ith the grief of humanity. 

When W'e first meet the sw'allow', he is quite a different sort 

practical, w'orldly, and a great traveler. He is reluctant to play 
Sancho Panza to the Prince’s saintly Don Quixote. He points out 


'Not&s from tHo artist: *^Sconas from soma of toorJcs flanh 
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Tha stylo attomjyts to rocaptxAro tHo “xjoiohodnass* of Aahroy eaardsloy^s 
iUxAStratioThs f€rr tha first Ertglish oditior^ of Saloxno ( ).** 
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quite reasonably that boys throw stones, that the weather is getting 
cold., and that he is expected in the south. Indeed, he becomes very 
eloquent about the wonders of Egypt, where the yellow lions liave 
eyes like green beryls and the red ibis stand in rows along the Nile. 
But gradually, ignoring his own desires, he becomes more and more 
dedicated to the Prince’s good works. He is overcome by the ex- 
perience of religious conversion. He refuses to leave. 

So he falls dead at the feet of the blind Prince. And what is his 
death, we ask ourselves, if it is not an act of Christian martyrdom? 
Wilde tells the story ^^'ith neat little witty asides, touches of fancy 
and of genuine imagination, the satiric e'flectively alternated with 

the lyrical. Here and there as, for example, when the Prince’s heart 

breaks he barely av'oids the sentimental. In that secaie lie does it 

with one mattcr-of-faet, iroirie sentence: “It certainly was a dread- 
fully hard frost.” 

The mayor pe'rccives that the Prince has lost his splendor of gold 
and jewels. For an instant we are afraid tliat he n>ay decide that 
they have been stolen and begin a search for them. But h<' ord<‘rs 
the statue to be pulled down. “As he is no lt>ngc*r beantibil, he is no 
longer useful,” says the art professor. This is Wilde at his nKJst para- 
doxical. 



The TJctppy Prince 


.JUL above tlie city, on a tall coliiinn, stood tlie statne of tlie 

JIiipp\' Piijico. lie was gilded iill over with tliii:i leaves of fine gold, for 
eyes lie had two briglit sapphires, and a large red i iiby glowed on his 
sword hilt. 

Ill* \ c mnc'h admired indeed. “He is as beavitifiil as a weather- 


eoc Iv/’ it'markc'd one of the tf^wn eonneillors who wished to J^ain a 
r<'pii1alion fc3r liaving artistic' tastes; “only not cjuite so useful/' he added, 
fearing Ic'sl pt'oplc^ sht^iild think him iinpraetical, whic'h he really was not. 

c‘an’t yon bc^ like the lIapp^" I^rinc'c'? ’ asked a sensible mother of 
lK‘r little^ boy who was cr\ing lor the moon. “The Happy Prince never 
ilic'ains ol c'ly ing lor anvlhing." 

“I am ghid thc^re is sonic* one in the world who is cpiite Iiappy/' muttered 
a disappointed man as he ga^ed iit the' wc'»nderfiil statue. 

“He* looks fust like* an iiiigcd/* s;iid the* charity childic^i as they eame out 
ol (he cathc'dj'al in their blight sc-arlet cloaks and their clean white pina- 
lores. 


“Jlow do yon know?'' said the \Iathe'inatical Jvlaster, “you have never 
sc'c'n one." 


“Ah! but we hiive, in onr drc*ams/' answe'red the children; and the 


Malhematic'al Master Irowned and lc:)oked very severe, for he did not 
aj:)pre^vc' of children dreaming. 

One night thc*re fle’W' over the city a little sv^allow. His friends had gone 
awtiv to Egvpt six we'C'ks be*fore, hiit lie* had stayed behind, for he was in 
love with the most beautiful reed. He h.id met her early in tlie spring as 
he was flying down the rix'^cr after a big yellow inotb, and had been so 
altrac^ted bv ber slendc^r waist that he had stopped to talk to her. 

“Shall 1 lovc^ you?" said the swallow, who liked to c*ome to the point at 
once, and the reed made him a low bow. So be flew round and round her. 
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toi.icliiiig the water with his wings and making silver ripples. This was his 
conrtship, and it lasted all through the summer. 

■“It is a ridieulous attachment/' twittered the other swalloAA’^s; ‘"‘slit' has 
no money, and far too many relations”; and, indeed, the river was cjviite 
full of reeds. Then, when the autiin'kn came, they all flew away. 

After they had gone he felt lonely, and began to tire of his lady-love. 
'“She has no conversation,” he said, ‘‘‘and 1 am afraid tliat she is a cocjuetle, 
for she is ahvays flirting Nvith the w^ind.” And c'ertaiiilv, whtMiever the 
wind blew, the reed made the most graceful curtsies. “1 admit that she is 
domestic,” he continued, “but I love travelling, and my wife, ci^nsetiuejitly, 
should lo\'e travelling also.” 

“A\^ill you come away with me?” he said finally to her; btit the reed 
shook her head, she was so attached to her home. 

“You hav'e been trifling with me,” he cried, “I am off to the pyramids. 
Good-bye!” and he flew away. 

All day long lie flew, and at night-tin^e he arrived at the c'ity. “Wliere 
shall I pxit up?” he said; “I hope tlie town h;is madt* prep^irations.” 

Then he saw the statue on the tall column. “1 A.vill put up there,” he 
cried; “it is a fine position with plenty of fresh air.” So lie alighted just 
between the feet of the Happy Prince. 

“I have a golden bedrooni,” he said softly to himsc^lf as he looked 
round, and he prepared to go to sleep; but just iis he w^iis putting his hc*ad 
under his wing, a large diop of water fc'll on him. “W’^hiit a curiotis thing!” 
he cried. “Tliere is not a single* eloiid in the* sky, the* stars iire* cpiile c'li'ar 
and bright, and yc*t it is raining. 'Fhe* cliinate* in thc^ north of hhiiope^ is 
really dreadful. The reed used to like the rain, but that w;is merely he*r 
selfish ness .” 

Then another drop fell. 

"“WT^iat is the use of a statue if it eanne>t koe*p the* rain off?” ho said; “I 
must look for a good eliimiiey-pot,” and he* dc*te*rinine*cl to fly away. 

I3ut before be had opened liis wing.s, a third drop fell, and lie* looke*‘d 
up and saw ah! what did he see? 

Tlie eyes of the Happy Prinee were filled with tears, and te*ars were 
running down his golden che*e*ks. His face* w^is so beautiful in the moon- 
light that the little .swajlcjw was filled with pity. 

“Who are you?” he said. 

“I am the Happy Prince.” 

“W^hy are you weeping then?” asked the swallow; “you have quite 
drenched me.” 

“When I was alive and had a human heart,” answered the statue, “I 
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dLid not know what tears were, for I lived in the Palace of Sans-Sonci, 
where sorrow is not allowed to enter. In the day-time I played with my 
companions in the garden, and in the evening I led the dance in the 
Great Hall. Ronnd tlie garden ran a very lofty wall, but I never cared to 
ask what lay beyond it, everything about me was so beautiful. My 
courtiers called me the Happy Prince, and happy indeed I w'as, if pleas- 
ure be happiness. So I lived, and so I died. And now that 1 am dead 
they have set me up here so high that I can see all the ugliness and all 
the misery of my city, and though my heart is made of lead, yet I cannot 
elioose but weep.*’ 

*'\Vhat, is he not solid gold?*’ said the swallow to himself- He w-as too 
polite to make any personal remarks out loud. 

**Far aw'ay,” continued the- statue in a low musical voice, “far away in a 
little street, there is a poor house. One of the w^indow-s is open, and 
through it 1 can see a woman seated at a table. Her face is thin txnd worn, 
and she has coarse red hands, all pricked by the needle, for she is a 
seamslrc'^^s is c'ml:>roid<‘ring passion-flowers on a satin gown for the 

loveliest of the C^ueen’s maids-of-honour to wear at the nc'xt Court-ball. 
In a bc'd in the corner of the room, her little boy is lying ill. Hi* has a fever, 
and is asking for oranges. His mothc-r has nothing to give him but river 
w'ater, so he is crying. Swallow, Swallow, little Swallo^v, ssall yovi not 
bring her the ruby out of my sword-hilt? Nfy feet are fastened to this 
pedt'stal and T cannot mov^c.” 

“I am waited for in Tsgypt,'* said the swallow. **My friends are flsang up 
and dowai the >Jile and talking to the large lotus-flow’ors. Soon they will 
go to sle^'p in the tomb of the gieat FCing. The' ICing is tl»ere himself in his 
painted ctiffin. He* is wTiippc'd in ye'Ilow linen iind emb<ilTned with spices. 
Rcjunel his ne'ck is a chain of pale green jade, and his hands are like 
v\athered le'as'es.” 

“Swallow', Sw'allow', little' Swallow^,” said the* Prince, “will ye>u not stay 
w'ith me lor one night and bo my rnesse'nger? The l^oy is so thirsts^, and 
the motlie'r so sad.” 

“I de^n’t think 1 like Ijovs,” answ'ered the sw^allow. “I^ast summer, w'hen 
I was staging ein tlie rivT'r, there' w"e*re' tw’o rude bos^s, the millc'r's se:>ns, 
whe:> wt'rc alw’avs thrciwing stone's at me. The'v ne's e'r liit me, of course; 
we ss\ allows fly far te:>o svell for tliat, anel besides, I ee>me of a family 
famous for its agility; but still, it w as a mai k of disrespt'et.” 

Put tbe Happy Prince le^oke'd so sad tliat the* little sw'alle^w' was soiry. 
“It is very ce:>ld liere,” lie said; “l>ut 1 w ill stay with you for one night and 
bei your messenger.” 
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“"Triiank: you, little Swallow',” said tlie P^rince. 

So the swallow piclceci out the great iruby from the iPriuoe's sw^ord and 
flew away witl:i it in his beak: over the roofs of the town. 

I-Je passed by the cathedral tow'er, w'here the white marble angels w^ere 
sculptured. He passed by the palace and heard the sound of dancing. A 
beaxitiful girl came out on the balcony with her lover. ^''I-Iow' wonderful 
the stars are,” he said to her, ‘'‘and how wonderful is the pow'or of lovel” 
“I hope my dress will be ready in time for the State-ball,” she answered; 
“I have ordered passion-flowers to be on:ibroidered on it; but the seam- 
stresses are so lazy.” 

He passed over the river and saw' the lanteins hanging to the masts of 
the ships. He passed over the Ghetto and saw the old Jews l:>argaining 
w'ith each other and weighing out money in copper scales. At last he can^e 
to tlie poor house and looked in. The boy w^as tossing feverishly on his 
bed, and the mother had fallen asleep, she was so tired. In he hopped, 
and laid the great ruby on the table beside tlie w-oman's tliimble. nTcn he 
flew gentlv round the bed, fanning the l>oy^s forehead w^ith his wings. 
“How cool I feel,” said the boy, “I must be getting better”; and he sank 
into a delicious slumber. 

Then the swallow flew back to the Happy Prince and told him what he 
had dtjne. “It is curious,” he remarked, “but I feel quite w^arm now, al- 
though it is so cold.” 

“That is beciruse you have done a good action,” said the Prince. And tlio 
little sw'allow began to think, and tlien he fell asleep. Tliinking always 
made him sle^py- 

When day broke, he flew down to the river and had a bath. “Wliat a 
remarkable phenomenon,” said the professor of oriii tholt:>gv as he w;is 
passing over tlie bridge. “A sw^iillcjw' in w^intcjr!” And Ire wrc^tc- a long 
h'tter about it to the local newspaper. Every one quoted it, it was lull of 
so many words that they could not uiide'istand. 

“To-night I go to PZgypt,” said the swallow, and he was in high spirits 
at the prospect- He \'isited all the public monuments and sat a long time 
on top of the church steeple. Wherevc^r he went the sparrows c‘hirriipc'd 
and said to each other, “Wliat a distinguished strairgerr' so he enjoyed 
himself very much. 

When the moon rose, he flew hack to the Happy Prince. “Have you any 
commissions for Egypt he cried; “I am just starting.” 

“Swallow, Swallow, little Swallow',” said the Prince, “will you not stay 
with me one niglit longer?” 

“I am waited for in Egypt,” answered the swallow. “To-morrow my 
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friends will fly up to the Second Cataract. The river-horse couches there 
amonj 5 tlio hulrushes, and on a great granite throne sits the god NIemnon. 
All night long lie watciics the stars, and when the morning star shines, he 
utters one cry of joy, and then he is silent. At noon the yellow" lions come 
dow^n to tile w'ater’s edge to drink. 'Ihey have eyes like green beryls, and 
their roar is louder than the roar of the cataract.” 

‘‘Swallow^, Swallow", little Sw'allow',” said the Prince, ^Tar aw"ay across the 
city I see a young man in a garret. He is leaning over a desk covered with 
papers, and in a tumbler by his side there is a bunch of withered violets- 
Ilis hair is brow-n and ciisp, and liis lips are red as a pomegranate, and 
ho has large and dreamy eyes. He is trying to finish a play for tlie director 
of the theatre, but he is too cold to write any more. There is no fire in the 
grate, and hunger lias made him faint.” 

“I will wait with you onc^ niglit longer,” said the swallow", who really 
had a good heart. “Shall I take him another ruby?” 

“Alas! 1 have no ruby now,” said the Prince; **my eyes are all that I 
liave left. Thev are made of rare sapphires, ^.vhich were brought out of 
India a thousand years ago. Pluck out one of them and take it to him. He 
will sell it to tlie jeweller, and liuy food and firewood, and finish his pla^y.” 

“Dc'ar Prince,” said tlie swallow, “I cannot do tliat”; and he began to 
weep- 

“Swallow, Swallow, little Swallow,” said the Prince, “do as I command 
you.” 

So thci swallow" plucked out the Princess eye and fle^v aw-ay to the 
student's garret. It w^as easy enough to get in, as there Nvas a hole in the 
roof, i’hrough this he darted, and came? into tlie ro'^im. The young man 
had his hc^acl buried in his hands, so he did not he:^r the flutter of the 
liird's wings, and w^hen he looked up, he found the beautiful sapphire 
lying on the w’ithcred violets. 

“I am bt-ginning to lie appreciated,” ho cried; “this is from some great 
admirer. No\v T can finisli my play,^’ and he looked quite happy. 

Tlic nest day the ssvallow flew- down to the harliour. He sat on the mast 
of a large vessel iind \eatclied the siiilors hauling big chests out of the hold 
watli ropes, “ilcav'o ahoy!” tliev shouted as eae-h chest came up. “I ann 
going to l^gvi>tl” crieil the swallow, but nobody minded, and when the 
moon rose, he flc*w" back to the Ilappv Prince. 

“I am come to bid you good -by he cried. 

“Swallow, Sw'allow, little Swallow,” said tlie Prince, “will you not stay 
w"ith me one night longer?” 

*‘It is w^inter,” answ'cred tlie swallow, “and the chill snow "will soon be 
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liore. In Egypt tlie sun is warm on tHe green palm-trees, an<I tlie orooo- 
diles lie in the mud and look lazily about them. My companions are 
building a nest in the Temple of Baalbec, and the pink and white doves 
are watching them and cooing to each other. Dear Erince, I mxist leave 
you, but I will never forget you, and next spring I will bring you back two 
beautiful jewels in place of those you have given away. The ruby shall be 
redder than a red rose, and the sappliire shall be as blue as the great 

9 » 

sea. 

"“In the square below,** said the Happy Erince, “'‘there stands a little 
match-girl. She has let her matches fall in the gutter, and they are all 
spoiled- Her father xvlll beat her if she does not bring home some money, 
and she is crying. She has no shoes or stockings, and her little head is 
bare- Pluck out my other eye, and give it to her, and her fathc'r will not 
beat her.** 

"I will stay wath you one night longer,” said the s^vallow, ““but I can- 
not pluck out yoru* eye. You w-ould be quite blind tlien.” 

““Swallow, Swallow, little Swallow,” Siiid the Prince, “‘do as 1 command 
you. 

So he plucked out the Prince's other eye and darted down with it. lie 
swooped past the match-girl and slipped the jewel into the* palru r>f her 
hand. ““What a lovely bit of glass,” cried the little gii’l, and shc^ ran home, 
laughing. 

Then the sw^allow came back to the Prince. ““You arc blind now,” he 
said, ““so I will stay with you always.” 

““No, little Swallow,” said the poor Prince, “yoii must go away to Egvpt.” 

““I will stay with you always,” said the swallt>w, and lie slept at the- 
Prince's feet. 

All the next day he sat on the Prince's shoulder and tr>ld him storit^s of 
what he had seen in strange lands. He tf^ld him oi the r<'d ibis, who 
stand in long rows on the banks of the Nile and catcfi gt^ld-fish in tlieir 
beaks; of the Sphinx, who is as old as the world itself, and list's in th<- 
desert, and knows everything; of tlic merchants, who walk slr>wly bv the 
side of their camels and carry aml>cr beads in their hands; of the King f^f 
the ^fountains of the Moon, who is as bkick as ebony and worships a 
large crystal; of the great green snake that slet'ps in a palin-tr<'o and lias 
twenty priests to feed it witli honc-y-cakes; and of the pygmic*s, who sail 
over a big lake on large flat leaves and are always at war witli tlit- butter- 
flies. 

““Dear little Swallow,” said the Prince, ““you tell me of marvc-llous things, 
but more marveUous than anything is the suffering of men and of wc^men. 
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There is no mystery so grea.t a.s misery. Fly over my city, little Svs^allow', 
and tell me wliat yon see there.” 

So llie swallow flew over tlie great city and saw the rich making merry 
in tlieir heaiitifnl house's, while the beggars were sitting at the gates. He 
fle^w into dark lanes and saw thc3 white faces of starving children looking 
out listlessly at the black streets. Under the arch'way of a bridge, trwo 
little boys were lying in one another's arms to try and keep themselves 
warm. “Flow hungry we arel” they said. ‘"'You must not lie here,” shouted 
the \\'atehman, and they wandered out into thci rain. 

■n'lieu he flew' back and Lfild tlie Frinee what lie had seen. 

“I am covered with fine gold,” said the Frince, "you must take it off, 
le«if 1>\ leaf, and giv’e it to my poor; the living always think tliat gold can 
make ih^Tfi happy.” 

l^eiil after Iciif of the' fine gold tlie swallow' picked off, till the Happy 
Frinec* looked cjuite dull and grey. 1 ^eaf after leaf of the fine gold he 
l:)rf night to the poor, and the cliildren's faces grew rosier, and tliey lauglicd 
and ^ games in the street. “We have bread now'l” they cried. 

Thc'ii the snow' c'ame, and after tlie sn<iw' came the frost. The streets 
lookc'd as if they ^vere made of silver, they were so bright and glistening; 
long ic-ieles like crA.'stal daggers hung down from the eaves of the houses, 
e\"er\ body wont tibout in furs; and tlie little boys wore scarlet caps and 
skiited on the ice. 

The p<ior little^ swallow grew' colder and colder, but he w'ould not leave 
the Friiice, he loved liiin too well. He picked crumbs outside the 

bilker’s door w'heii tlie liakcr w'as not looking, and tried to keep himself 
W'urin by fla|^X^^*'*K wings. 

Fut at last he knew' tliiit he was going to die. He had just strength to 
fly up to the Frinee’s shouldc^r onee more. "Good-bye, dear Frincel” he 
n^iir inured, "v\'ill yon let me kiss yon handV^” 

"1 am glad thiit yonr are gtiing to Fgypt at last, little Swallow/,” said the 
Frince, “von hjiv'o stayed too long here; but you must kiss me on tlie lips, 
for I love* ^'ou.” 

"It is not to Fg\'pt tliat T am going,” said tbe swallow'. "I am going to tlie 
house of death. LDealh is tin* lirother of slc'exi, is he not?” 

And he kissed the Happy Frince on the lips and fell do'^vn dead at his 
fet't. 

At that moment a curious crack sounded inside the statue, as if some- 
thing had broken. The fact is that the leaden heart had snajiped riglit in 
two. It certainly was a dreadfully liard frost. 

Farly tlie next morning the mayor was walking in tlio square below in 
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company with the town councillors. As they passed the coJumn, he looked 
up at the statue: “Dear inel how shabby the Happy Prince looks I” he s:iid. 

"How shabby indeed!” cried the towm councillors, who always agreed 
with the mayor, and they went up to look at it. 

“The ruby has fallen out of his sword, his eyes are gone, and he is 
golden no longer,” said the mayor; “in fact, he is little better than a 
beggar!” 

“Little better than a beggar,” said the town councillors. 

“And here is actually a dead bird at his feet!” continut'd the mayor. 
“We must really issue a proclamatitm that birds are not allowed to die 
here.” And the town clerk made a note of the suggestion. 

So they pulled down the statue <jf the Happy Prince. “As he is no 
longer beautiful, he is no longer useful,” said the art professor at the 
university. 

Then they melted the statue in a furnace, and the mayor held a meet- 
ing of the corporation to de*cide w'h.it w'as to be tlone w'ith tht' rnetal. 
“We must have another statue, of course,” he said, “and it shall be a statue 
of myself.” 

“Of myself,” said each of the town councillors, and th<‘y <|uarrelled. 
^hen I last heard of them, they were <piari<-lliiig still. 

“What a strange thing!” said the overseer of the workmen :it the 
foundry. “This broken lead heart will not melt in the fuinaci*. W'e must 
throw it away." So they threw it on a <lust-heap w hc-re the dead swallow 
was also lying. 

“Bring me the two most precious things in the citv,” s.rid Ootl to one of 
His Angels; and the Angel brought Him the leaden heart and the dead 
bird. 

“You have rightly chosen,” said Ood, “for in my garden of Paradise this 
little bird shall sing for evt-rmore, and in my city of gold the* Happy Prince 
shall praise me.” 



Edg'ar Allan F*oe 


X809-1849 

T7 

■*. clj^^ar Allan Poe was l^orn in Koston, Massachnsctts, January 19, 
□ 809. His parc'nts were actors on tour. IBotli of tlican died in 1811. 
I’oe’s ^odiatlic’T, a Rielnn<ind nierc'liant, sent hiiM to seliools in Eng- 
land and Sc‘t)tlaTid, iind later to tl»e Hniveisity of Virginia. Gambling 
tl<*ljts fore»*d liiiii to withdraw. Poe published a first hook of poems, 
'Furfiorhmc'^ and jtJined tlie army. 

His ^uardiiin houglit him out and arranged an appointment to 
W^'c'st Point. Poe maniiged to get hinisc*lf expelled. He went to New 
Yoik and pul )li.shetl Ins Pof^tus in 1831. By 1835 he was editor of the 
Sauihrrn L,itcrartj A 1 csscn<x^er and making a name as a critic. He 
mariit'd his cousin, Virginia Clemni, then hardly fourteen. It seems 
to li.»\c' Been a \'er\ tench*r relationship. 

Poe was dropped from the iV/ess-criger, evidently for drinking a 

hiihit that plagued him all his life. In New Voik .’.train, he p\il>lished 
The 'N firratit'o af CZnrdon Pyni. Bv 1S39 he was an editor on 

Hurt C ^c'Tiflctnan's ^fa^azittc'; there he printed iVi-c Fall of the 
Ilottsr of Lusher, and in its suc’ce.ssor, Grahativs, what came to he 
knr>wn as the first detectixe storN', 'Phe Alurclers in the Rue Alorp^ne. 

His Tal( 's of the Cwrotcs<fne and j\ral>cscjnc came out in 1S39. He 
worked for his fiieml N. P. W'illis on the ZVetc York Kr'ening^ ^Jirror. 
T’hc*re, in 18455, The Rtieen made him famous. He took a cottage* at 
P'ordhain juid wrote* c'liitc'hat article's for Godey’s Toady’s Rook. His 
wife, \'irginia, died in 1847. 

He listed for a while in Providence*, Rhode l.sland, where he was 
engagc'd to the poet Siirah Helen Whitman. This was hroken off, hut 
later she wrote a hook defending his memoi'v. In the interx’als of 
drinking, he matle his w.i^’ hac'k to Ric’hmond. He was again en- 
gage;d to his ho^'hood los e, Islmira Royster, now widowed. He had 
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one happy summer. Then he was picked np on the streets of Balti- 
more and taken to a hospital- His lieart failed, and he died on 
October 7, i8^g. 

A man who does not contribnte his qnota of grim stories nowa- 
days,” said Leigh Hunt, a contemporary of Poe, ^‘seems hardly to 
be free of the republic of letters. He is bound to wear a death’s head 
as part of his insignia.” Poe gave us more than his share. His stories 
and poems made him a member of the international community of 
nineteenth-centxory Romantics, which included Pushkin and Gogol 
in Russia; Hoffmann, Schiller, and the brothers Grimm in Germany; 
Hugo and M^^rim^e in France; Lamb, De Quincey, and Scott in 
Great Britain; and HawHiorne and Melville in the United States. 

We read two of Poe’s famous stories: P/ie Te^ll-Tala Haart and 
Tha Masqaa of tha Rad JDaath^ Tliey belong among the most power- 
ful and fascinating in all literature. Though his life may seem 
to discoixnt it, Poe was a man of intellect first of all. We see it in 
his essays, Tha Philosophy of Composition ( 1S40) and The Poafic 
Principla (18-48 and 1850), which may be called the real beginning 
of American literary criticism. His first approach to a story or poem 
was intellectual- He conceived it as philosoph€=‘rs conceive an idea. 
In the light of this fact, w^e may discover a secret cominoA to nearly 
all his stories. 

It is this: he thought of each story as the vehicle of a single 
overpow^ering emotion. For this emotion, in each case, he found a 

symbol that is, a person, a thing, a place, a pattern of action that 

would ha and maan that emotion. Only after this did he 'work out a 
carefully macliined and often theatrical plot to be locked on the 
symbol. As the critic Georges Poulet has observed, Poe tried to keep 
the element of chance and the spontaneous out of his stories. Thus 
they do not give us the feeling of what we call ‘Mife.” They resemble 
the intense helplessness of dreaming. 


'Nertes from, the artist^: . . thie face of -Poe? stA^^^ests tht^ clarfc, hrooclirt^ 

atinorphere of rriTir'h of his xju€irhi rohile in t/ie hack^ronru'l, the Rtjoen . . . 

*JPerahecl tJtpxin a ijnst of I^alhis jtAst ahov>e rrtr/ ch€imJ><-r door 

aercheciy aruil sat, anti tvothin,^ rrtore.*^ " 
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Let us see how all this applies to The Tell-Tale Heart. Here the 

central emotion is j]^iilt guilt of the same kind as tliat suffered hy 

Raskolnikov in Dostoevsky’s Crime and Punishment and accom- 
panied by the same impulse to confess. Poe’s narrator kills an old 
man for no other reason than that he dislikes the old man’s cataracted 
blue eye. The symbol is the sound of the victim’s heartbeat — real at 
first, while he lies dying, and later beating louder and louder in the 
disordered imagination of tlie murderer until it forces him to shriek 
out his confession to the police. 

In The ^lasque of the Red Death, the controlling emotion is 
fear of death, its symbol the “Red Death” tliat announced itself in 
“scarlet stains” on the body of its victim. Like many of Poe’s other 
symbols, this one is extremely powerful. It summons up mankind’s 
ancient fear of epidemics, the plagues of the Middle Age*s, perhaps 
even the plague that ravaged Paris in the author’s time. True to its 
title, the story itself becomes a Renaissance masque that has the 
quality of a morality play. No great wealth, it tells us, can escape 
death; no iron gates can shut it out. Death comes dancing in the 
midst of every hiiman gaiety. 



The 

Tell—Tcile ITeci7't 


niel nervous — -very, very cire:^iclf iilly nervous I had heen and 

am; l>nt why xjoilJ yon say that I am mad? The disease liad sharpened my 
sc'nses not destroyed not dnlle^d them. Ahove all was the sense of hear- 

ing acute. I heard all things in the heaven and in the eiirth. I heard many 
things in hell. How, thc'n, an'i I jiiad? Hearken! and observe how^ healthily 
how calmly 1 can tell you the whole story. 

It is iin j'>ossihlc' to say hc^w first the idea enterc'd my brain; but once 
conceived, it liaunted me day and night. Objc*ct there was none. Passion 
there \N'as none. I loved the old man. He had never wronged me. He had 
nevc'r given me insult. For his gold I had no desire. I think it was his eye! 

yes, it was this! Cine of his eyes resembled that of a \ailt-ure a pale blue 

eye, with a film over it. Whenever it fell upon me, my blood ran cold; 

and so by di'grec's very gradually 1 made up my mind to take the life 

of thc^ old man, and tlms rid myself of the forever, 

Now tliis is the point. You fancy me mad. NIadmen know notliing. But 
you should have sec*n iiiG. You should ha\"e sec‘n ho^^^ wisely I proc*eedcd 

with what caution with wliat foresight with what dissimulation I 

went to work! I was never kinder to the old man than during the whole 
wec’k before 1 killed him. And evt'ry night, about midnight, I turned the 

latc'h of his door and opened it c^h, so gently! And then, \A'hen I had 

made an opt'ning suflic*i<^nt for iny head, I put in a dark lantern, all closed, 
closed, so that no liglit shone out, and then 1 tlirust in my head. Oh, >"ou 
would have laughed to sec' how cunninglv I thrust it in! I mo\ c'd it slcjwly 

very, v^c'ry slc’^wly, so tliat I might not disturb the cild man's sleep. It 

tC3cjk mc» an hour to plaec* my whole' head within the c:>pening so far tliat I 

could SCO him as he lay upon his bed. Hal would a madman bave been 

so wise iis fbis? And tlien, wlien my head was we'll in the rc^e^m, T undid 
the lantern cautiously oh, so cautiously cautiously (for the Iiinges 
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orettlc^id ) 1 xindid it just so mucli that a single thin ray fell upon the 

vxiltxire eye. And this I did for seven long nights every night just at 

midnight but I found the eye always closed; and so it was impossible 

to do the work; for it was not the 4 >ld man who vexed me, but liis Evil 
Eye. And every morning, when the day broke, I went boldly into the 
chamber, and spoke courageously to him, calling him by name in a hearty 
tone, and in<][uiring hoxv he had passed the night. So you see he would 
have been a very profound old man, indeed, to sxispect that every night, 
just at t^velve, I looked in upon him wlxile he slept. 

Upon the eighth night I was more than usually cautious in opening the 
door. A 'watch's minute hand moves more slowly than did mine. Never 

before that night had I felt the extent of my O'wn powers of my sagacity. 

I could scarcely contain my feelings of triumph. To think that there I was, 
opening the door, little b'v little, and he not even to dream of my secret 
deeds or thoughts. I fairly chuckled at the idx^a; and perhaps he heard 
me; for he moved on the bed suddenly, as if startled. Now yem may tliink 

that I drew back but no. His room was as black as pitch with the thick 

darkness (for the shxitters were close fastcnc^d, through fc'ar of robbers), 
and so I kne^v that he could not see tlie opening of the door, jind I kept 
pushing it on steadily, steadily. 

I had my head in, and was about to open the lantern, when my thumb 
slipped upon the tin fastening, and the old man sprang up in the bed, 
crying out ‘‘Who's there?" 

I kept quite still and said. nothing- For a whole hc:)ur T did not move a 
muscle, and in the meantimt' I did not hear him lie down. Tic* w.is still 

sitting up in the bed listening just as I have done, niglit aftc-r night, 

hearkening to the death watches in tlie wall. 

Fresently I heard a slight groan, and I knew it w^as the grcjan of mortal 

terror. It was not a groan of pain or of grief oh, no! it wjis the low 

stifled sound that arises from the bottom of the soul 'when overc*h<irged 
with awe. 1 knew tlie sound well. NIany a night, just at midnight, whc'n all 
the^ w'orld slc^pt, it has welled up from my own b<3Som, deepcMiing, with its 
dreadful echo, the terrors that distracted me. T say 1 knew it w^ell. I knew 
w'hat the old man felt, and pitied him, although T chuckled at heart. I 
knew that he had been lying awake ever since the first slight noise, when 
he had turned in the bed. His fears had been ever since growing upon 
him. He had been trying to fancy tliena c;\useless, but c*ould not. He had 

been saying to himself “It is nothing but the* wind in the chimney it is 

only a mouse cro.ssing the floor," or “it is merely a c-rieket whic-h has made 
a single chirp." Yes, he had been trying to comfort himself with tliese sup- 
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positions; l>nt lie liRd found all in vain. All in t^ain; because Death, in 
approaching him, had stallced vv^ith his black; shadow before him, and 
enveloped the victim. And it was the mournful influence of the unper- 
ceived shadow that caused him to feel although he neither sa'w nor 

heard to /eeZ tlie presenc'e of my head within the room. 

VV'hen I had w-aited a Ic^ng time, very patiently, without hearing him lie 

down, I resolved to open a little a very, very little crevice in the lantern. 

So T opened it you cannot imagine how stealthily, stealthily until, at 

length, a single dim ray, like tlie thread of tlie spider, shot from out the 
crevice and full upon the vulture eye. 

It w’as open wide, wide open and I grew- furious as I gazed upon it. 

I saw it with perfect distinctness all a dull blue, with a hideous veil over 

it tliat chillc'd the vfTy marro\v in my bones; but I could see nothing else 
of iIk"* old m:in*s face or person; for I had directed the ray as if by instinct, 
precisc-ly upon the damned spot. 

And nov\'’ ha\"e I not told you that what you mistake for madness is but 

overacut <'n# - '^^f the sense's? now, I sav, there came to my ears a Ionv, 

dull, cpiic'k sound, such as a watc*h makes wlien en\^eloped in cotton. I 
knew tluit sound wc'll t<^c3. It was tlie beating of tlie old man’s heart. It 
incrc^ased my fury, as the beating of a drum stimulates the soldier into 
couriige. 

but even yet I refrainc'd and kept still. I scarcely breathed. I held the 
lantern motionless. I tried liow stetidily I could maintain the ray upon 
tin' eve. Mc'anlime the he'llish tattoo of the heart incrt'ased. It grew' 
c|uicker and <|uicker, and louder and louder every instant- The old man’s 
terror mnsi have l>een extre'ine! It grew louder, I say, louder every mo- 
ment! do you mark me wt'll? I ha\"e told you that I am nervous: so I am. 

Aud now at the dead hour of the night, amid the dreadful silenee of that 
old Ik^iisc', so strang<' a noise as this exeited mo to nneontrollable terror. 
Yet, for sonic' minutes longer I refrained and stood still, but the beating 
grew londer, louder! I tlic^uglit the hc^art must b\irst. And now a new 

anxic'ty seized mc' the sound would be heard by a n^^ighbor! The old 

man’s lioiir had c'omc'! Witli a loud yell, I threw open the lantern and 

leaped inm the room. lie shriekc'd onec> unee only. In an instant I 

dragged him to the floor, and pulled the hc-'avy bed over liim. T then 
smiled gailv, to find the dec'd so far done, '’ it, for many minutes, the heart 
heat on with a miifflc'd sound. This, however, did not vex me; it would 
ncM bc' lic'urd tbrcRigli the wall. At length it ceased. The old man was dead. 
I removed tlie l>od and exaininc'd the ec:>rpsc'. Yes, he was stone, stone dead. 
I placed my hand upon the heart and held it there many minutes. There 
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Avas no pxilsatrion. JFTo Avas stono cloacl. JFTis tiyo avoiiJcI trouble? me no more. 

If still yon think me mad, yon Avill think so no lonj^or Avhen I describe 
the Avise precautions I took for the concealment of the body. The night 
AA^’aned, and I Avorked hastily, bnt in sile^nce. Kirst of all I dismembered 
the corpse. I ent oflF the head and the arms and the legs. 

I then took up three planks from the flooring of tlie chamber, and de- 
posited all betrvveen tlie scantlings. I then replaced the boards so cleverly, 
so cunningly, that no human eye not even Jxis could liave detected any- 
thing Avrong. There AA-as nothing to Avash out no stain of any kind no 

blood spot AV'hateA'or. I had been too Avaji'y for that. A tub had cauglit all 

hal ha! 

When I had made an end to tliese lal:>ors, it aa^'us four o'clock still dark 

as midnight. As the bell sound<*d the hour, there c^aine a knocking at the 

street door. I Avent doAV'n to open it with a light heart for Avliat li:-id 1 not/- 

to fear? There entered tliree men, Avho introduced thc-insc'l ves, AV’^itli pej-fc^et 
suavity, as officers of the police- A shric'k had Ijit^en lieard bv ix ncMglibor 
during the night; suspicion of foul jilay had bt'cMTi ;irt>usc‘d; informatioi\ 
had been lodged at the police office, and tliey (the* olfic*ers ) h..id bc'cai de- 
puted to search thc' premises. 

I smiled for wliiit had I to fear? T bade tla' tlt'iiKMi welt'CJiuc^. 

shriek, I said, Av^as my OAvn in a dream. Tht' old tti*.ui, 1 mc^u t ior i# *<1, aa^cIs 
absent in the country. I took my visitors all oa'^t the lioust'. I h<idt' thi'iii 

searcli search lee/Z. I led them, at h'ngth, tc3 Jiis c-luiTubt^r. 1 show #"d 

his treasures, seeure, undisturbe^d. In the* enthiisi;ism of my c'onfitlenc*e, f 
brought ehairs into tbe roc^m, and desired them fxc'rc* to rest from thi'ir 
fatigues, AA'hile I myself, in tlie wihl iuidiic'itv of my perf«‘ct triiiiupli, 
placed rny own seat upon the vex*y spot bcaieath w hicli rc'poscMl the c'orpsc^ 
of the Aaetim. 

Tlie officers AA'cre satisfied- My nxcinnc^r had <-onvirieecl thc'rn. T was 
singularly at ease. Tliey sat, and Avhile 1 answcac'd clit't-rily , they cliattc'd 
familiar things, but, c'rc long, T felt myself gc'ttirig pah* and wislic'tl th<*in 
gone. NIy liead aclit^d, and I faueii*d a ringing in my ears: liut still thc*y 

sat and .still ehatted. T'he ringing beeame more di.stinc-t it eonliniied and 

became more distinct: T talk<*cl more freckly to g^'t rid of the fec-lirig: but 

it continued and gained definitiv€*nc*.s.s until, at length, I foimd that tlie 

noise wa.s not within my ears. 

No doubt I now grow pale bnt I talkc*d more fluently, and Avith 

a Heightened voice. Yet the sound increa.secl and Avhat could 1 do? It 

was a cftiiok .scmtxrl mtioli stdoh n soxtnd r/.v a xi'ntoft makers xoJxt^n 

^ntjalop^cl in cotton. I gasped for breath and yet the offieers heard it not. 
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I talked more q[uickly — more vehemently; hnt the noise steadily increased. 
I arose and argued ahont trifles, in a high key and with violent gesticula- 
tions, hut the noise steadily increased. Why would they not be gone? I 
paced the floor to and fro with heavy strides, as if excited to fury by the 
obseivalion of the men — but the noise steadily increased. Oh God! what 
i'ould I do? I foamed — I raved — I swtjre! I swung the chair upon which I 
had bc*c*n sitting, and grated it tipon the boards, but the noise arose over 
all and continually increased. It grew louder — louder — louder! And still 
the men chatted pleasantly, and smiled. Was it possible they heard not? 

Almighty God! — nf>, no! ^’hey heard! they suspected! — they knew! 

they were* making a mockt'iy <jf my horror! — this I thought, and this I 
think. Rut any thing was better than this agony! Any thing was more 
tolcTjiblc* than this deiision! I couhl bear those h\ poc'ritical smiles no 

longei' I felt tliat I must scream or die’ — and now again! hark! louder! 

louder! londc'r! louder^ 

‘Vill.uns!” I shri<*k<‘d, '‘<lissemble no nioie! I admit the deed! teiir up 

the j^Lmks! heie, heie! — it is the beating of his hideous heart!” 



The JSTcisqiie 
the Red Death 


he “Red Death*’ had long de^-^astated the country. No pesti- 
lence had ever been so fatal, or so hideous. lilood was its Avatar and its 

seal the redness and the horror of blood. There were sharp pains, and 

sudden dizziness, and then profuse bleeding at the pores, with dissolu- 
tion. The scarlet stains upon the body and especially upon the f..ice of the 
victim were the pest ban which shut him out from the aid and from tlie 
sympathy of his fellow men. And the w'hole seizure, progress, and termina- 
tion of the disease were the incidents of half an hour. 

But the Prince Prospero was happy and dauntless and sagacious. Wlien 
his dominions were half depopulated, he summoned to his presence a 
thousand hale and lighthearted friends from among the kniglits and 
dames of his court, and with these retired to tlie deep seclusion of one of 
his castellated abbeys. TTiis was an extensive and magnificent structure, the 
creation of the prince’s own eccentric yet august taste. A strong and lofty 
wall girdled it in. This wall had gates of iron. The courtit'rs, having en- 
tered, brought furnaces and massy hammers and welded the' bolts. They 
resolved to leave means neither of ingress nor egress to the sudde^n im- 
pulses of despair or of frenzy from within. The abbey was amply provi- 
sioned. With such precautions the courtiers might bid defiance to con- 
tagion. The external world could take care of itself. In the meantime it 
was folly to grieve, or to think. The prince had provided all the ap- 
pliances of pleasure. There were buffoons, there w^ere imprat:>isatnriy there 
were ballet dancers, there w^ere musicians, there was Beauty, there was 
wine. All these and security were within. Witliout was the “Red Death. 

It was toward the close of the fifth or sixth month of his seclusion, and 
while the pestilence raged most furiously abroad, that the Prince Prospero 
entertained his thousand friends at a masked ball of the most unusual 
magnificence. 
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It was a voluptuous scene, that masquerade. But first let me tell of the 

rooms in which it was held. There were seven an imperial suite. In many 

palaces, however, such suites form a long and straight vista, while the 
folding doors slide back nearly to tlie walls on either hand, so that the 
view of the whole extent is scarcely impeded. Here the case was very 
different; as might have been expected from the duke’s love of tlie bizarre. 
The apartments were so irregularly disposed that the vision embraced 
but little more than one at a time. There was a sharp turn at every Irwenty 
or thirty yards, and at each turn a novel cflEect. To the right and left, in 
tlie middle of each w’all, a tall and narrow^ Oothic window^ looked out 
upon a closed corridor which pursued tlie windings of the suite. These 
windows w'cre of stained glass vs/hose color varied in accordance \vith the 
prevailing hue of the decorations of the chamber into which it opened. 

That at tlie eastern extremity was hung, for example, in blue and vividly 

blue were its windows. The second chamber was purple in its ornaments 
and tapestries, and here the panes were purple. The third was green 
throughout, and so were the casements. The fourth was furnished and 

lighted with orange the fifth with white the sixth with violet. The 

seventh apartment w^as closely shrovided in black velvet tapestries that 
hung all over the ceiling and down the walls, falling in hea\y’' folds upon 
a carpet of the same material and hue. But in this chamber only* the 
color of the w^indows failed to correspond with tlie decorations- The panes 
here w^ere scarlet a deep blood color. Now in no one of the seven apart- 

ments was there any lamp or candelabriim amid tl"ie profusion of golden 
ornaments that lay scattered to and fro or depended from the roof. There 
was no light of any kind emanating from lamp or candle within the suite 
of chambers- But in the corridors that followed the suite there stood, 
opposite to each v\dndow, a heavy tripod, bearing a brazier of fire, that 
projected its rciys through the tinted glass and so glaringly illumined the 
room. And thus w-ere produced a multitude of gaudy and fantastic ap- 
pearances. But in the western or black chamber the effect of the firelight 
tliat streamed upon the dark hangings through the blood-tinted panes 
was ghastly in the extreme, and produced so wild a look upon the counte- 
nances of those w'ho entered that there w'cre few' of the company bold 
enough to set foot within its precincts at all. 

It was in tliis apartment, also, that tliere stood against the western 
w'all a gigantic clock of ebonv. Its pendulum swung to and fro wutli a 
dull, heavy, monotonous clang; and w’hen the minute hand made tlie 
circuit of the face, and the hour was to be stricken, there came from the 
brazen lungs of the clock a sound which was clear and loud and deep 
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uiicl exc*€'‘cclingly miisie*al, but of so pooxiliar a note and ompliasis tbat, at 
eac'b lapse of an hour, tlie nmsieians of tbe oreHestra were constrained 
to pause, momentarily, in tlieir performance, to bearken to tbo sonnd; 
and tbiis tbe vvaltzers perforce ceased tlieir evolutions; and there was a 
brief disconcert of the whole gav company; and, while the chimes of tlie 
clock j^et rang, it w’as observed that the giddiest grew'’ pale, and tlie more 
aged and sedate passed their hands over their lirow’s as if in conf List'd 
reverie or meditation. But when the echoes had fnlly coast'd, a light 
laughter at once pervaded the assembly; the mnsieiaiis looked at each 
other and smiled as if at tlieir ow'n nervousness and folly, and made 
whispering vows, eacli to the other, that the next chiming of tiic' clock 
shonld produce in them no similar emotion; and tlien, after the lapse of 
sixtv minutes ( w'hich emlirace three thousand and six hiindrt'd seconds 
of the Time that flies), there came vet another cliiming of the' doe k, and 
then were the same disconcert and trernnlonsness and meelitation as be- 
fore. 

I3nt, in spite of these things, it was a gav and magnificent rev'c'l. The 
tastes of the dnke w-ere pecnliar. He liad a fine' c'vc' for cohirs ;ind c'fh'C'ts. 
lie disregarded the uloaora of mere fashion. His plans w er<' l>old and fiery, 
and his conc'eptions glowed w'ith barbaric histc'r. Theie ai l' sonu' w’lio 
w^oiild hax^c thought him mad. His followers fc'lt that lie w^as not. Tl was 
riecessarx" to hear and see and touch him to be* stira that he was not. 

He had directed, in great part, the mox'alile einbellishinents of the 
sev’en chambers npon occasion c:>f this great fete; and it was liis own’ll 
gniding taste which had given character to tlie inascpieraders. Re sine 
they were grotesrpio. There w^ere mnch glare and glitter and picpianey 

and phantasm much of xvhat has heen since seen in U arrirnii. There 

wc're aral3esc|iie figures svith unsLiited limbs and appoinlme'iits. ^dlere 
were delirious fancies such as the madman fasliions. Tlit're was rmic*h of 
the beautiful, much of the w'anton, much of iJie biyiarre, somelliing of 
tl ic terrible, and not a little of that which might have' excited disgust. To 
and fro in the seven cliaml^ers there stalked, in fact, a miiltitLide of 

dreams. And these the dreams w'rithc'd in and about, taking hue from 

the rooms, and causing the wild music of the Lurches tra to sec'ni as the 
echo of their steps. And, anon, tliere strikes the ebony clock wliic'h stands 
in the hall of the velvet. And then, for a moment, all is still, and all is 
sil<3nt save the voice of the clock. The dreams are stiff froy:en as they 

stand. But the echoes of the chime die away they have endured but an 

instant and a light, half-subdue'd laiigliter floats after them as they de- 

part. And now again the music swells, and the dreams live, and writhe to 
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^*^<3 fro more merrily tlian ever, taking line from the many tinted windows 
through which stream the rays from the tripods- Bnt to tlie chamher 
which lies most westwardly of the seven there are now none of the 
maskers w'ho venture; for the night is waning aw'ay; and there flows a 
ruddier light tlirough the lilood-colored panes; and the blackness of the 
salile drapery appalls; and to liim wliose foot falls upon the sable carpet, 
there comes from the near clock of ebony a xnufUed peal more solemnly 
einpliatic tlian any whicli reaches their ears who indulge in the more re- 
mote gaieties of the other apartments. 

13ut th ese other apartments W'ere densely crowded, and in them beat 
fevc'rishly tlio lieart of life. And tlie revel went whirlingly on, until at 
length there comnic*need the sounding of midnight upon tlie clock. And 
the *n the music ceased, as I liavo told; and tlie evolutions of the xvaltvcers 
were r|uieted; and tlicTe v\'as an uneasy cessation of all things as before. 
Rut nov*" there \vere? twelve strokes to be sounded by the bell of the 
clock; and thus it happened, perhaps, that more of thought crept, with 
more of time, into the meditations of the thoughtful among those wlio 
re\'cled. And thus too it happened, perhaps, that before the last echoes 
of the last chime had utterlv sunk into silence, there were rnanv in- 
div^idiials in tht* cro\^'d wlio had found leisure to become aware of the 
presence of a inaskc*d Ggiire which h«^id arrested the attention of no single 
individual bc'fore. And the rumor of this new presence havurig spread 
itsc'lf whisperirigly around, tliere arose at lengtii from the whole com- 

piiny a bu^.^r, or murmur, expressiv'e of disapprobation and surprise 

llien, finally, of terror, of horror, Jind of disgust. 

In an assembly of phantasms such as T have painted, it may well be 
supposed tliat no ordinary appt'aranee eoiild havu excil'*».l sueh sensation. 
In truth the niascjuerade lieense of the night was nearly unlimited; but 
the figure in cjucvstic^n had oiit-I teroded llerod, and gone beyond the 
hounds of ev'eii the priiicc^’s indefinite deeoruni. There are chords in the 
liearts of the most reckless whic*h eannot he touehed witliout emotion. 
Kven witli the utterly lost, to whom life and deatli are ec|iially jests, 
there are matters of whic'h no jest ean Ixe mttde. The vv’hole ooinpany. in- 
dec'd, seemed nc^w' deeplv' to feel that in the* eostuine and hearing of the 
stranger neither wit nor propriety c'xisted. Tlie figure was tall and gaxint, 
and shroudc'd from he*ad to foot in tlxc habiliine'nts of tlic gra\"e. The 
mask w'hich conee^ah'd the* visage* was made so ne'arl^" to resemble the 
counte'nance^ of a stiffeiie^-d eorpse* that the elose*st senitriny must have^ had 
difficulty in detecting the clic*at. And yet all this might have be-em eii- 
dure'd, if not ap|xrovcel, by the mad re*v'ele*rs around. Belt I be mun^iiner had 
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gone so far as fro assume tlie type of tlie Red Death. Uis vesture Wiis 

dabbled in blood and his broad brow, with all the features of tlie face, 

was besprinkled 'with the scarlet horror. 

When the eyes of Prince Prospero fell upon this spectral image ( which, 
with a slow and solemn movement, as if more fully to sustain its role, 
stalked to and fro among the walteers ) he was seen to be convulsed, in 
the first moment with a strong shudder either of terror or distaste; but, 
in the next, his brow reddened ivith rage. 

“Who dares” he demanded hoarsely of the courtiers wlio stood near 

him “who dares insult us with this blasphemous mockery? Seize him 

and unmask him that "we may know' w'hom we have to hang, at sunrise, 

from the battlements 1” 

It was in the eastern or blue chamber in which stood the Prince 
Prospero as he uttercid these words. They rang tliroughout the seven 
rooms loudly and clearly, for the prince was a bold and robust man, and 
the music had become hushed at the 'waving of his hand. 

It 'was in the blue room where stood the prince, 'with a group of pale 
courtiers by his side. At first, as he spoke, there was a slight rushing move- 
ment of this group in the direction of the intruder, who, at the moment 
was also near at hand, and now, with deliberate and stately stet:>, made 
closer approach to the speaker. Rut from a certain nameless awe with 
which the mad assumptions of the mummer had inspired the whole 
party, there w'ere found none w-ho put forth hand to seize "him; so that, 
'unimpe^ded, he passed 'within a yard of the prince's person; and, while 
the vast assembly, as if with one impulse, shrank from the centers of tlie 
rooms to the 'walls, he made his w'ay uninterruptedly, but with the same 
solemn and measured step which had distinguished him from the first, 

through the blue chamber to the purple through the purple to the green 

through the green to the orange through this again to the white 

and even thence to the violet, ere a decided movement had been made 
to arrest him. It W'as then, however, that the Prince Prospero, maddening 
w'ith rage and the shame of his own momentary cowardice, rushed hur- 
riedly through the six chambers, wliile none followed him on accoiint of 
a deadly terror that had seized upon all. He bore aloft a drawn dagger, 
and had approached, in rapid impetuosity, to within three or four feet 
of the retreating figure, when the latter, having attained the extremity ot 
the velvet apartment turned suddenly and confronted liis pursuer. There 

'was a sharp cry and the dagger dropped gleaming upon the sal>le carpet, 

upon which, instantly afterward, fell prostrate in death the Prince Pros- 
pero. Then, summoning the wild courage of despair, a throng of the 
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revelers at once threw themselves into the black apartment, and, seizing 
the mummer whose tall figure stood erect and motionless within the 
shadow of the ebony clock, gasped in unutterable horror at finding the 
grave cerements and corpselike mask, which they handled with so violent 
a rudeness, untenanted by any tangible form. 

And now was acknowledged the presence of the Red Death. He had 
come like a thief in the night. And one by one dropped the revelers in the 
blood-bedewed halls of their revel, and died each in the despairing pos- 
ture of his fall. And the life of the ebony clock went out with that of the 
last of the gay. And the flames of the tripods expired. And Darkness and 
Decay and the Red Death held illimitable dominion over all. 
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1850— i8<)4 

R obert Louis Stevenson was bom in Eclinliiir^li, Nfjvembt'r 33, 
1850. At sixteen lie entered Edinbnrj^h Univ'ersity. tie was expeeted 
to follow the funiib profession, lightlionse ent^inec-rinf^. lie eoin- 
proniised on the law. I^ikc Scott, he wa.s admitted to the bar. 13 iit he 
trained him.self for literature from boyhood on. 

From the first his healtli was delieate. Xhe ev'idenee' sncji^t'sts tliat 
hi.s ailment was not tuberculosis but probaljly a ease of fiiirinous 
bronchitis that inv'olved frec|uent and danj^eroiis hemorrhages. Xiij:).s 
to the Continent jz;ave him materials for An hxlmxcl \' atjai^a and 
Trax^els tvith. a TDankey in the CJeeennes. At Eontainebleau in 1876 
he met Fanny Vandej^rift Osbourne, an American woman si'parated 
from her husband. W'^hen she went back to California two s'cars 
later, Stevenson followed' and, aftc*r a divorce, married hi'r. Across 
the Plcii?is and The Silcercido Si/tiatters deseribe that t'pistxle. 

In 1880 the Stevensons went to Scotland. There were various 
pilj^rimagcs, always in searc'h of a kinder climalt*, to JT>avos in Svs'it- 
zcrland, the Scottish Highlands, Provence, and Houmemouth in 
England. In the x88o’s, de.spite many illnesses, he wrote the im- 
mortal Treasttre Island, and also The UJach Arrow, Prince (.'>tto, A 
ChilcTs Garden of Verses, and Kidnapped. The ^dran^ie Case of Dr. 
Jekyll and Air. Hyde, published in a 886, made him a broadly popu- 
lar writer for the first time. 


Nntes frerm. the* arti.^t: , Sfrrri^^ cyf the^ rnn fiJx-anci cJuirartf^rs 

of Sterfs>c'ri.s<mr\s ilomirxeitafi Jytj Jtfhri SUocr of "rrcasi ii c Island, 

surrotirul tho 'Srniyut’ uyns Steit>c'ti,son\s t\ick.i\a'nxa as a chilel/* 
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Al later tlie Stevensons left Europe for good. After a stay at 

Saranac in New' York State, they returned to C^alifornia and char- 
tered the schooner yacht C«s'co, out of San Erancisco, for a cruise to 
tlie Marquesas, the Eauinotus, Taliiti, and Hawaii. At Waikiki, 
Stevenson finished Tha Alastcr of Rallxirvtrcie, published in 1889. He 
visited the leper colony on Molokai and wrote a fiery defense of 
Fatlier Damien, the lepers’ priest. In 1889 a second trip, aboard the 
copra schooner Eqtiutor, took him to the Gilbert Islands and Samoa. 
There w^ere later voyages to Svdney and to the other islands. 

The Stevensons settled in Samoa. He became v\'hat he would have 

called a bonnet laird and the Samoans called a that is, ‘‘a 

small landed proprietor.” He w^as given the island name ol Tusitala 
(Storyteller). Here he wrote In th^ Sonth Se/'/s, still one of the best 
books about tliat region; Rtilfonr^ The l^d> 1 y-Tide^ and the un- 

finished Weir of Ilermiston, He died of a cerebral hemorrhage on 
December 3, 1894. 

rJ. B. Priestley describes a novel about a man w'lio is ‘‘both a mur- 
derer and a bewildered innocent, divided between evtieine e\il .and 
goodness.” The novel is Dickens’ last book. The y\terij of J\ihein 
Droocly but it might just as well have been Stevensc^n's The Si ratine 
Case of Dr. JeJcyll and Air, Hyde^ WTritten some fifteen vears later. 

Stevenson may w^ell liav^c been amused at the number of intc'i|)re- 
tations the critics found for liis story. It was evidently a mirror lor 
every mind. Let us see how*' many aspects rue can discover in it. 

( x) It is a Victorian thriller, and a good one. It can be read very 

pleasiiral>ly too on that level alone. It belongs liigh up in the Vic- 

torian mystery tradition of Wilkie GoUins <md tlic^ latc*r 13 jckc*ijs, wlio 
learned from Collins. It is melodrama, but melodrama tliat expands 
into other meanings. The anarchic violence of the beast-man Hyde 
is played off against what seemed tlie immovjible stal^ility of upper 
middle-class London. And what artful storytelling it is! C^Ien tripetal 
in structure, it coils in on the center until at last we are admitted to 
Dr. Jekyll’s laboratory, the birthplace of the mystery. Evc'Xi then, in 
Jekyll’s statement, we are allow^ed one final intimacy. We Icani from 
his ow'n words what he did and how' it felt. 

(2.) Dr. JeJcyll artd Air, Hyde is also psychological melodrama. We 
know' tliat Stevenson had been much impressed by Dostoevsky^’s 
Crime and Tnnishment, He had been reading French and English 
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psychiatric literature. The idea of split personality — that is, of the 
individual who seems to comprise two or more fairly distinct per- 
sonalities ^must have struck him as a godsend. He saw what dra- 
matic use it could he put to in literature. But he was careful to make 
it douhly plausible by introducing the idea of a drug that would 
bring about the change from one personality to another. Science 
fiction (and Dr. Jekyll and Air. Hyde is that, among other things) 
has often predicted new tvirns in science. Thus we now have real 
drugs capable of producing something like the same eflFect as Dr. 
Jekyll’s imaginary potion. But Stevenson did not invent the figure 
we have come to call the Mad Scientist. He is at least as old as the 
medieval alchemists or Hr. Frankenstein. He appears again in Haw- 
thome’-s Rappaccini s Daughter 

(3) Like Pil^rirns Progress, Stevenson’s tale is an allegory about 
the moral nature of man. Or rather, the moral nature of Western 
man. It revolves on the paired and opposed ideas of good and evil, 
respectively and boldly symboliyed in Hr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. But 
Jekyll’s nature contains both elements. Hyde is purely evil. Perhaps 
we might be mcjre convinced of this if Stevenson had persuaded us 
by suggestion, as his friend Heiirj'^ James did in Tfie Turn of the 
Srretv. Hvde’s explosive brutality creates the effect of mental illness 
rather than calculated evil. Even so, he is frightening enough. 

^ See Vol. 3, pp. 128— 152, in this set. 
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STORY OT THE DOOR 

r. Uttersoii tlie lawyer was a man of a ruj[^!^ccl eoiinte- 
naiiee, tliat was never liy a smile; eolcl, seanly, and ernl>arrassc'd 

ill discourse; l^ackward in sentiment; lean, long, dusty, dreary, and yet 
somehow lovable. At friendly meetings, and when the wine was to his 
taste, something eminently human beaconed from his eye; something in- 
deed which never found its way into liis talk, but whicli sjioke not only in 
these silent symbols of the after-dinner face, but more often and loudly 
in the acts of his life. lie was austere with himself; driink gin wlit'n he 
was alone, to mortify a taste fcjr vintages; and though lu' c*njoy<'d the 
theatre, had not crossed the doors of one for twenty years, liut he had an 
approved tolerance for others; sometimes wondering, almost with en\ v, at 
the high pressure of spirits involved in their misdc'cds; and in any ex- 
tremity inclined to help rather than tt> reprove. incline to Chain’s 

heresy,” he used to say ^juaintly: “I h't my brother go to the dc'vil in his 
own way.” In this character, it was frerpiently his fortune* to be* the* last 
reputable acejuaintance and the last goe^d influeiicej in the lives of down- 
going men. And to sue h as tli€*se, so k^ng as thc*y earne* about his cham- 
bers, he never marked a shade of c-hange in his demeanc:)ur. 

No doubt the feat was c*asy to Mr. Uttc*rson; fur ho was undemonstra- 
tive at the be3st, and even his frienelship seemed to l>e3 founclc*d in a 
similar catholicity of good nature. It is the mark of a modest man to 
accept his friendly circle ready-made from tfie hands of oppcjrtunity ; and 
that was the lawyer’s way. Ilis friends were those of his own blood or 
tliose whom he had known the longest; his affections, like ivy, were the 
growth of time, tliey implied no aptness in the object. Hence, no doubt, 
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the honcJ that ignited him to Mr. Riehard Enfield, his distant kinsman, 
the well-known man about town. It w'as a nut to craek for many, w-hat 
these tw'o eould see in caeh other, or what sxibject they eould find in eom- 
mon. It was reported by tliose who eneountered them in their SiinclaA,' 
w^alks, that they said nothing, looked singularly dull, and Arvould hail w'ith 
obvious relief the appeal anee of a friend. Eor all that, the two men put 
the greatest store by these excursions, counted them the chief jewel of 
each week, and not only set aside occasions of pleasure, but even rc'sisted 
tile calls of business, that they miglit enjoy them uninterrupted. 

It chanc*ed on one of these rambles that tlieir %vay led tliem down a 
by-street in a busy cpiartc^r of Eondon. Tlie street was small and w^hat is 
ciilled cjuict, but it drove a tliriving trade on the week days. The in- 
habitants were all doing v\"ell, it seemed, and all einulously hoping to do 
better still, and laying out the surplus of their gains in coq[uetry; so that 
the shop fronts stood along that thoroughfare with an air of invitation, 
like rows of smiling saleswomen- Even on Sunday, A^dien it veiled its 
more florid <"'harms and la^^ comparatively empty of passage, the street 
shone out in contrast to its dingy neighbourhood, like a fire in a forest; 
and with its freshly painted shutters, v ell-polished brasses, and general 
cleanliness and gaiety of note, instantly caught and pleased tlie eye of 
tlic' piissenger. 

Two doors fre^m one corner, on the left hand going east, the line 
^vas broken by the entry of a court; and just at tliat point, a certain 
sinister bloc*k of btiilding tlu'ust for^vard its gable on the street- It was 
two stoiys liigli, sliowed no window, nothing but a door on the lower 
storv and a blind foielie^id of discoloured wall on tlie *.ipper; and bore in 
every feature' tbe marks of prolongc'd and sordid negLt.,ence- The door, 
whicli was ecpiipped svith neither bell nc:>r knoc'ker, was blistered and 
distained- Tramps slouclied into the recess and struck matches on the 
jjiiiiels; children kept shop upon the steps; the schoolboy had tried liis 
knife on tlie moldings; and for c'lose on a generation, no one had appeared 
to drive a^viiy these random visitors or to repair their rav''ages. 

Nlr. Enfic'ld and the lasvyer ore on the other side of the by-stroet; 
but wlien tliey came abreast of the entry, the formei* lifted up his cane 
and p<iintcd. 

‘'IJ>id you c\"er rt'iiiark that door?” he ^ked; and wlien liis companion 
had rc*plied in the aifirinative, ‘Tt is connected in niy mind,” added he, 
'"‘with a veiy' odd story.” 

*Tiideed?” said Nlr. Uttersoii, with a sliglit change of voice, '‘and 
what was that?” 
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"Well, it was this way,” returned Nlr. Enfield: "I was eoming home 
from some place at the end of the w^orld, ahout three o'clock of a black 
winter morning, and my way lay through a part of town where there vv^as 
literally nothing to be seen but lamps. Street after street, and all the 

folks asleep street after street, all lighted up as if for a procession and all 

as empty as a church till at last I got into that state of mind when a fnan 

listens and listens and begins to long for the sight of a policeman. All at 
once, I saw^ tw-o figures: one a little man w-ho was stumping along east- 
ward at a good walk, and the other a girl of maybe eight or ten who w'as 
running as hard as she was able down a cross street- Well, sir, the two 
ran into one anothei naturally enough at the corner; and then came the 
horrible part of the thing; for the man trampled calmly over the child’s 
body and left her screaming on the ground. It sounds nothing to hear, but 
it w^as hellish to see. It wasn't like a man; it was like some damned Jugger- 
naut. I gave a viexv halloa, took to my heels, collared my gentleman, and 
brought him back to where there was already quite a group aboiit the 
screaming child. He was perfectly cool and made no resistance, but gave 
me one look, so ugly that it brought out the sweat on me like running. The 
people w^ho had turned out 'were the girl’s own faniily; and pretty soon, 
the doctor, for whom she had been sent, put in his appearance. Well, the 
child was not mucli the worse, more frightened, according to the Saw- 
bones; and there you might have supposed would be an end to it. But 
there was one curious circumstance. I had taken a loathing to .my gentle- 
man at first sight. So had the child's family, which was only natural. But 
the doctor’s case was what Struck me. He was the usual cut-and-dry 
apothecary, of no particular age and colour, with a strong Edinburgh ac- 
cent, and about as emotional as a bagpipe. Well, sir, he 'was like the rest 
of us; every time he looked at my prisoner, I sa'w that Sa'wbones turn 
sick and white w-ith the desire to kill him. I kne'w 'what w'as in his mind, 
just as he knew what was in mine; and killing being out of the question, 
w'e did the next best. We told tlie man we could and would make such a 
scandal oxit of this, as should make his name stink from one end of London 
to the other. If he had any friends or any credit, we undertook that he 
should lose them. And all the time, as 'we were pitching it in red hot, 'we 
"were keeping the women off him as best w^e could, for they were as wild 
as harpies- 1 never saw a circle of such hateful faces; and there was the 

man in the middle, with a kind of black, sneering coolness frightened 

too, I could see that ^but carrying it off, sir, really like Satan. ‘If you 

choose to make capital out of this accident,' said he, ‘I am naturally help- 
less. No gentleman but 'wishes to avoid a scene,' says he. ‘Name your 
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figure/ Well, we screwed him up to a. hundred pounds for the child^s 

family; he ^vould liave clearly liked to stick out; but there vv^as scjmething 

about the lot of \is that meant mischief, and at last he struck. The next 

thing w^as to get the money; and where do you think he carried us but to 

that place with the dot^r? wliipped out a key, went in, and presently 

came back w^ith the matter of ten pounds in gold and a cheque for the 

balance on Coutts*s, drawn payable to bearer and signed w^ith a name 

that I can*t mention, though it^s one of the points of my story, but it was 

a name at least very w^ell known and often printed. The figure was stiflF; 

but the signature was good for more than that, if it was only genuine. I 

took the liberty of pointing out to my gentleman that the whole business 

looked apocryphal, and that a man does not, in real life, walk into a 

cellar door at four in tlie morning and come out of it with another man’s 

cheque for close upon a hundred pounds. But he was quite easy and 

sneering. "“Set your mind at rest,’ says he, T will stay with you till the 

banks open and cash the cheque myself/ So we all set oflF, the doctor, and 

the child’s father, and our friend and myself, and passed the rest of the 

night in my chambers; and next day, when we had breakfasted, went in a 

l>ody to the bank. I gave in tlie cheque myself, and said I had every 

reason to believ’^e it was a forgery. Not a bit of it. Tlie cheque was genu- 
• »» 
me. 

‘‘Tut-tut,” said Mr. TJtterson. 

“I sec‘ you feel as I d<i/* said \Ir. Enfield. '“Yes, it’s a bad story. For my 
man was a ft*llow that nobody could have to do with, a really damnable 
man; and the person that drew the cheque is tlie very pink of the pro- 
prieties, celebrated too, and ( wliat makes it worse) one of your fellows 
who do what they call good. Black mail, I suppose; an honest man paying 
tlirough the nose for some of the' capers of his youth. Black Nlail House is 
what I call that place with the door, in consequence. Though even that, 
you know, is far from c'xplaining all,” he* added, and with the words fell 
into a vein of nrvising. 

From this he was recalled by Mr. TJtterson asking rather suddenly; 
^And you don’t know^ if the dravN’^er of the cheque lives thereP” 

“A likely plac*e, isn’t it?” returned ^Ir. Enfield. “But I happen to have 
noticed his address; he lives in some sejuare or other.” 

“And you never asked about tire place with the door?” said XIr. Ut- 

ters on. 

“No, sir: I had a delicacy,” was the reply. “T feci very strongly about 
putting questions; it partakes too much of the style of the day of jndg- 
ment. You start a question, and it’s like stiuting a stoire. You sit quietly 
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on tHe top of a hill; and away tho stone goes, starting others; and pres- 
ently some bland old bird (the last yon wonld have thought of) is 
Icnoclced on the head in his o'wn back garden and the family have to 
change their* name. No, sir, I make it a rnle of mine; tlie more it looks 
like Queer Street, the less I ask.” 

"A very good rule, too,” said the lawyer. 

“But I have studied tlie place for myself,’' eon ti i'll lecl "Nfr. T^nfield. “It 
seems scarcely a house. There is no other door and nobody goes in or out 
of tliat one but, once in a great while, the gentleman of my adventure. 
There are three windows looking on the cc^iirt on tl:ie first floor; none 
below; the window^s are always sliut, but they’re cleiin. And then there is 
a chimney which is generally smoking; so somc'body must live thc^re. And 
yet it’s not so sure; for the buildings are so packed togc^tlier iibont that 
court, tliat it’s hard to say xvhere one t^nds and anotla'r bi'gi ns.” 

The pair w''alkcd on again for aw'hile in silence'; and them “lilnfield,” 
said Nlr. Utterson, “tliat’s a good rule of yours.” 

“Ves, I think it is,” returned Enfield. 

“But for all that,” continne'd tlie la\v\*er, *‘therc'’s one* point T want to ask; 
I ^vant to ask the name of that nuan who alkc'd ovt'r the cliild.” 

“Well,” said Nlr. Enfield, “I can’t see what haim it wonld do. It was a 
man of tlie name of I lyde.” 

“I I’m,” said \Ir. Utterson. “Whiit .soit of a man is hi' to sim'?” 

“lie is not easy to deseril^e. There is sc^ini *l Ii ing wiong With his ap- 
pearance; something displeasing, sometliing dovniiglit detc'stable. I 
never saw a n^an I so dislikc'd, and yet I si'arc'c know why. lie innst bo 
deformed somewlierc; lie gives a strong fec'ling of deformity", althongli 
I eouldn’t speeify tlie point. He’s an extraordinary looking niiin, iind yt't 
I really can name nothing out of tlic way. No, sir; 1 can make no band of 
it; I can’t describe liim. And it’s not want ol memory; for 1 di'claie 1 can 
see bim this moment.” 

^Ir. Utterson again walked some way in silence and obv'iously under 
SL weight of consideration. “You are sure lie nsi*d a key?” lie incj[uired at 
last. 

“Nly dear sir . . began Enfield, surprisi'd out of hi iris elf. 

‘‘Tes, I know,” said U^^^^erson; “I know' it must sec m slrangi-. The fac*t is, 
if I do not ask you the name of the other party, it is bec'aiiso 1 know it 
already. You see. Bichard, your tale lias gone home. If you liave been 
inexact in any point, you bad better corrc'ct il.” 

“I think you might have warned ino,” relumed the other with a toiieh 
of sullenness. “But I have been pedantically exact, as you call it. Tlie fel- 
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low liRcl a key; arid what's more, he has it still. I saw him vise it, not a week 
ago.” 

Mr. XJtterson sighed deeply hot never said a word; and the young man 
presently resumed. *‘Il€ire is another lesson to say nothing,” said he. am 
ashamed of my long tongue. Let us make a bargain never to refer to this 
again.” 

‘“VVith all my heart,” said the lawyer. “I shake hands on that, Richard.” 

SKA^nOH FOR MR. HYDE 

"Lliat e^’ening Mr. Lttc'rson came home to liis bachelor house in sombre 
spirits and sat down to dinner wit^lo^^t relish. It w'^as liis custoin of a Sun- 
day, v,^lien this meal wiis over, to sit close by the fire, a volume of some 
dry divinity on his reading-desk, until the clock of tlie neighboring church 
rang out the hour of twelv'o, when he would go sc^berTy and gratefully to 
l'>4r'd. CIn this niglit, however, as soon as the clc:)th xvas taken away, he took 
up a candle and AA’ent into his business room. 'Lhere he opened his safe, 
look frc^m the most private* part of it a document endorsed on the enve- 
lope as lJ)r. Jek> ll's Will, iind sat do\vn ^^"ith a clo^ided brow to study its 
c*oTitc*nts. "Lhe ^^’ill was liolograph, for Ntr. Ltterson, though he took chiirge 
<jf it now that it was niiide, liad refused to lend the least assistance in the 
TTKiking of it; it provide'd nc:>t fmlv that, in case of tlie decease of Henry 
Jc'k\'ll, I3.L.L., LL.l^., F.R.S., etc., all his possessions were to pass 

into tli<' liands of his “friend and bcmefactor Edward Hyde,” but that in 
ease of J )r. fr^kylTs “disappearanc e or unexj:)kiinc'd absemee for any peric^d 
c*xc‘c'edmg thi'ee c*alenchir months,” the* said Ed\\'ard Hyde should step 
into the* said I Tc'nr\' 1 c’kvll's slioes without furtlier del av and free from 
auN l)iircU'n or obligat i<5n, be^'ond the j^ayincmt of a few small sums to the 
inc'inbi'rs of the doctor^s household. ’^Fhis doc'uinont had long been the 
lawyer's ejesc^re. It olTen<lc'd him l^oth as a lawyc'r and as a lover c:)f tlie 
sane and customary sides of life*, to whom the* fanciful was the im- 
modest. And liithc*rto it v\'as his ignorance of Mr. H>'de that had swT*lled 
his indignation; now, l^y a sudden turn, it was his know^ledge. It w'as 
ahead V bad enough vv'hen the name was but a name of which he could 
Iciirn no more. It was worse when it began to be clc:)thed upon with 
d<*lc'stable atti'ibutes; and out of the shifting, insubstantial mists that 
had so long baffled his eye*, there leaped up tlie sudden, definite present- 
mc*nt cjf Li fiend. 

“I thought it w^as madnc*ss,” he said, as he replaced the obnoxious 
paper in tlie safe, “and now I bc*gin to fear it is disgrace.” 
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With that he blew out his candle, pnt on a great-coat, and set forth in 
the direction of Cavendish Scjuare, that citadel of medicine, where his 
friend, the great Dr. Lanyon, had his house and received his crowding 
patients. “If any one knows, it w^ill be Lanyon,” he had thought. 

The solemn bn tier knew and welcomed liim; he was subjected to no 
stage of delay, bnt iishered direct from the dooi- to the diiiing-roc:>in where 
Dr. Lanyon sat alone over his wine. This w'as a heai'ty, liealthy, dapper, 
red-faced gentleman, with a shock of hair prcmatnrely while, and a bois- 
terous and decided manner. At sight of Nlr. Utterson he sprang up from 
his chair and welcomed him with both hands. Tlie geniality, as was the 
way of the man, was son^ewhat theatrical to the e'\"e; but it reposed on 
genuine feeling. For tliese two were old friends, cjld mates both at school 
and college, both thorough respecters of tliemselves and of each otlier. 
and, what does not always follc:>w, men wlio thorouglily enjoy c'd c'ach 
otheFs company. 

After a little rambling talk, tlie lawyer led up to the sul^jc'ct which so 
disagreeably preoccupied his mind. 

“I svippose, Lanyon,” said he, “yciu and I must be the two oldc'st friends 
th.at Henry Jek^41 has?” 

“I wish the friends were younger,” chuckled Dr. I-.anyon, “I^ut I sup- 
pose we are. And what of tliat? I see little of him now.” 

“Indeed?” said Utterson. “I thought you had a bond of common intc^r- 
est.” 

‘*We had,” was the rc^ply. ‘‘‘But it is more than tc'u years since llc'nry 
Jekyll became too fanciful for me. He began to go wrong, wrong in mind; 
and though of course I continue to take an interest in liiin for old siikc'^s 
sake, as they say, I see and I have seen devilish little^ of tlie tnan. Siicli 
unscientific balderdash,” added the dc^c*tor, flushing sviddenly pur^'jle, 
"would have estranged Damcjn and Pythias.” 

This little spirit of temper \vas sc:imewhat of a rc^lief to Mr. Utterson. 
"They have only difFerc*d on some point of science,” he thought; and 
being a man of no scic'ntific passions ( except in tlie iriatter of cxmveyanc- 
ing), he even added: “It is nothing w’orse than that!” Hc' gave his friend 
a few seconds to recover his composure, and then approaclied the q[iies- 

tion he had come to put. “Did you ever come across a protege of liis 

one Hyde?” he asked. 

“Hyde?” repeated Lanyon. “No. Never heard of him. Since my time.” 

That was the amount of information that the lawyer c arried back with 
him to the great, dark bed on which he tossed to and fro, until the smiill 
hours of the morning began to grow large. It was a niglit of little ease to 
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bis toiling mind, toiling in mere darlcness and besieged by questions. 

Six o’cloclc stTLielc on the bells of the ehurch that was so conveniently 
near to Mr. XJtterson*s dwelling, and still he was digging at the problem. 
Hitherto it had touched him on the intellectual side alone; but now his 
imagination also was engaged, or rather enslaved; and as he lay and 
tossed in the gross darkness of the night and the curtained room, Mr. 
Enfield's tale went by before his mind in a scroll of lighted pictures- He 
would be aware of the great field of lamps of a nocturnal city; then of the 
figure of a man walking swiftly; then of a child running from the doctor's; 
and then these met, and that human Juggernavit trod the child down 
and passed on regardless of her screams. Or else he would see a room in a 
rich house, where his friend lay asleep, dreaming and smiling at his 
dreams; and then the door of that room w^ould be opened, the curtains of 
the bed plucked apart, the sleeper recalled, and lol there would stand by 
his side a figure to whom power w'as given, and even at that dead hoxrr, 
he must rise and do its bidding. The figure in these two phases haunted 
the lawyer all night; and if at any time lie dozed over, it was but to see it 
glide more stealthily through sleeping houses, or move the more swiftly 
and still tlie more swiftly, even to dizziness, through wider labyrinths of 
lamp-lighted city, and at every street corner crush a child and leave her 
screaming. And still the figure had no face by whieli he might know it; 
even in his dreams, it had no face, or one tliat baflSed him and melted be- 
fore his eyes; and thus it was that there sprang up and grew apace in the 
lawyer’s mind a singularly strong, almost an inordinate, curiosity to behold 
the features of the real M[r- Hyde. If he could but once set eyes on him, 
he thought the mystery would ligliten and perhaps roll altogether away, 
as W'as the habit of mysterious things when well examined. He might see 
a reason for his friend’s strange preference or bondage ( call it which you 
pi ease ) and even for the startling clause of the will. At least it w'^ould be 
a face w'orth seeing: the face of a man w^ho Nvas w^ithout bow'els of mercy, 
a face w'hich had but to show itself to raise up in the mind of the unim- 
pressionable Enfield a spiift of enduring hatred. 

Erom that time forward, Mr. Utterson began to haunt the door in the 
by-street of shops. In the morning before «:>ffice hours, at noon when 
business was plenty, and time scarce, at night under the face of the 
fogged city moon, by all lights and at all hours of solitude or concourse, 
the law'yer was to be found on his chosen post. 

"If he be Mr. Hyde,” he had thought, "I shall be Mr. Seek.” 

And at last his patience was rewarded. It w'as a fine dry night; frost in 
the air; the streets as clean as a ball-room floor; the lamps, unshaken by 
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any wind, drawing a regular pattern o£ ligHt and shadow. By ten o'cloelc, 
when the shops were closed, the hy-street was very solitary and, in spite 
of the low growl of London froni all round, very silent. Small sounds 
carried far; domestic sounds out of tire honses were clearly andilde on 
either side of the roadway; and the rnmonr of the approach of any pas- 
senger preceded him by a long time. Nlr. XJtterson h^rd been some min- 
utes at his post, when he was aw^are of an odd, light footstep drawing 
near. In the course of his nightly patrols, he had long grown accustomed 
to the quaint effect with ^-vhich the footfalls of a single person, while he is 
still a great way off, suddenly spring out distinct from the vast hum and 
clatter of the city. Yet his attention had never l^eiore been so sliarply 
and decisively arrested; and it was with a strong, siipc^rstitious prevision 
of success that he withdrew into the entry of the court. 

The steps drew^ swiftly nearer, and swelled out suddenl\' louder as they 
turned the end of the street. The lawyer, looking forth from the entry, 
could soon see what manner of man lie had to deal with. lie was 
small and very plainly dresse^d, and the look of him, even at that distanc e, 
went somehow strongly against the watcher's inclination, l^ut he made 
straight for the door, crossing the roadway to save- time; and as he came, 
he drew^ a key from his pocket like one approac-liing home. 

Nlr. XJtterson stepped out and touched him on the slioulder as he 
passed. *‘Nlr. Hyde, I think?” 

Nlr. Hyde shrank back with a hissing intake of the breath.^^ut his fear 
was only momentary; and thciugh lie did not look tlie lawyer in the face, 
he answered coolly enougli: "Tliat is my name. What do you w’^ant?” 

**I see you are going in,” returned tlie lawyer. “I am an old friend of II>r. 

Jekyll'^s Nlr. XJtterson of Gaunt Street you must hav^c* hoard my name; 

and meeting yc^u s<y conveniently, I thought \ 011 might admit mo.” 

‘'Tfou will not find Ur. Jekyll; he is from lionic^,” ic'plied Nlr. Hyde, 
blowing in the key. And then suddenly, but .still without looking up, 
*‘How did you know me?” he asked. 

your side,” said Nlr. Htterson, **will you do me a favour?” 

*‘With pleasure,” replied the other. “Wliat sh.ill it be?” 

‘“W^'iH you let me see your face?” aske-d the Iawyc*r- 

Nlr. Hyde appearc-d to hesitate, and then, as if upon some .sudden re- 
flection, fronted about with an air of dc-fianct*; and the pair star<-d at each 
other pretty fixedly for a fc*w seconds. “Now I shall know you again,” said 
Mr. XJtterson. “It may be usc*ful.” 

“Yes,” returned Nlr. Hyde, “it is a.s well we hiive met; and ^ jyro'pos^ 
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you sHoulcl have my aciclress.** And he f;ave a number of a street in Soho. 

^*Goocl Gocll**' thought NIr. XJtterson, “ean he, too, have been thinking of 
tlie will?*' But he kept his feelings to himself and only grunted in acknowl- 
edgment of the address. 

“^And now,'” said tlie other, ^‘how' did you know me?” 

“By description,” was the reply. 

“Whose description?” 

“W^e liave common friends,” said IVfr. Utterson. 

“Gomnion friends?” echoed NIr. Hyde, a little hoarsely. ‘*Who are they?” 

‘^Jckyll, for instance^,” said the lawyer. 

“He never told you,” cric'd NIr. Hyde, with a flush of anger. “I did not 
think you would liav^c lied.” 

“Come,” said Nlr. Utterson, “that is not fitting language.” 

The other snarled aloud into a savage laugh; and the next moment, 
w^ith extraordinary cjuickncess, he had unh>cked the door and disappeared 
into the house. 

The law\ ‘'tood awhile when NIr. Hyde had left liim, the picture of 
disc|uietudtJ. Then he began slowly to mount the street, pausing every 
stc-p or two and ptittiiig liis hand to his brt)w like a man in mental per- 
plexity. Tht^ probltMii he was tlius debating as he walked, was one of a 
class that is r<irely solved. Mr. Hyde was pale and dwarfish, he gave an 
impression of deformity without any nameable malformation, he had a 
displeasing smile, lie had borne himself to the laN^wer with a sort of 
murderous mixture of timidity and lioldness, and he spoke with a husky, 
whisjiering and somewhat broken voiee; all these were points against 
him, blit not all of these together eonld explain the hitherto unknown dis- 
gust, loathing, and fear with whieli NIr. Utterson regar^^led him. “There 
must be some tiling else,” said the perplexed gentleman. “There is some- 
thing more, if T c'Oiilcl find a name for it. God bless me, the man seems 
haidly human! Something troglodytie, shall we say? Or ean it be the old 
sl<iiy’ of I3r. hell? Or is it the m<^re radiance of a fonl soul that thus tran- 
spires through, and transfigures, its clay continent? The last, I think; for, 
O my poor old Harry JekylU it ever 1 read Satan’s signature upon a face, 
it is on that of your new friemd.” 

Bound the corner fi-om the by-street, there was a square of ancient, 
handsome houses, now for tlie most part decayed from their high estate 
and let in flats and chamhr'rs to all sorts and conditions of men: map- 
engravers, architects, shad^' lawvers and tlie agents of obscure onter- 
lirises. One house, liowever, second from the corner, was still occupied 
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entire; a.ncl at the door of this, which wore a great air of wealth and com- 
fort, thongh it was now phinged in darkness except for the fanlight, Mr. 
TJtterson stopped and knocked. A well-dressed, elderly servant opened 
the door. 

'‘“Is Dr. Jekyll at home, Pooler^* asked the lawyer. 

**I will see, Mr. Utterson,^' said Poole, admitting the visitor, as he spoke, 
into a large, low-roofed, comfortable hall, paved with flags, warmed 
( after the fashion of a country house ) by a bright, open fire, and fur- 
nished w'ith costly cabinets of oak. ‘‘^Will yon wait here by the fire, sir? 
or shall I give yon a light in tlie dining-room?’” 

'*^Hore, thank yon,” said the law'yer, and he drew near and leaned on 
the tall fender. This hall, in which he was now left alone, w^^is a pet fancy 
of his friend the doctor's; and TJtterson himself was wont to speak cjf it 
as the pleasantest room in London, bnt to-night there was a shiiddc'r in 
his blood; the face of Hyde sat heavy on his memory; he felt ( whiit was 
rare with him) a nausea and distaste of life; and in the gloom ot his 
spirits, he seemed to read a menace in tlie flickering of the firt'light on 
the polished cabinets and the iineasy starting of tiie shiidow on the roof. 
He was ashamed of his relief, when Poole presently returned to annonnee 
that Dr, Jekyll was gone ont. 

saw Mr. Hyde go in by the old dissecting-room door, Pooh'^,” lie siiid. 
^Is that right, when Dr. Jekyll is from lion'ie?*’ 

"Qnite right, Nlr. TJtterson, sir,” replied the servjint. '“Mr. Hyde has a 
key.” 

"Yonr master seems to repose a groat deal of trust in that young man, 
Poole,” resnrned the other mnsingly. 

'*Yes, sir, he do indeed,” said I^oole. “We have all orders to obev liim.” 

"I do not think I ever met Nlr. Ilvde?” askt'd Utterson. 

dear no, sir. He never clirxas here,” rc*|>lic*d the butler. “Inch'c*d we 
see very little of him on this side of the house; he mostly comes and goes 
by the laboratory.” 

^'WeD, good-night, Poole.” 

■“Good-night, Mr. TJtterson.” 

And the lawyer set out homeward w'ith a very heavy heart. “Poor 
Xfarry Jekyll,” he thought, “my mind misgi v'cs me he is in dc'cp wa- 
ters! He was wild when he was young; a long A,vhile ago to l>e sure; but in 
the law of God, there is no statute of limitations. Ay, it must be that; the 
ghost of some old sin, the cancer of some concealed disgrace: punish- 
ment coming, jyeclc clatKlo^ years after memc:>ry has forgotten and self- 
love condoned the fault.” The lawyc*r, scared by the thought, brooded 
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^.vvhile on liis O'wn past, gropinjr in all tHe comors of memory, lest by 
ehanoo some Jaek-in-tho-box of an old iniquity should leap to light there. 
Ilis past was fairly blameless; few men could read the rolls of their life 
witli less apprehension; yet he was humbled to the dxist by the many ill 
til inpj.s Ik' Jiacl clono, and raisod \ip again into a sober and fearful gratitude 
tlie many tbat be Had eonio so near to doing, yet avoided. And tHen 
l)y reliirn c^n his formc'r siiHjeet, He ooneeived a spark of Hope. “THis 
Nt aster Hyde, if lie were studied,** thought he, *‘mi.ist have secrets of his 
own; hlaek secrets, hy the look of him; secrets compared to w^hich poor 
Jekyll^^s ^vorst would he like sunshine. Things cannot continue as they are. 
Tt turns nii' cr>ld to think of tliis creature stealing like a thief to Harry*s 
hedsidc'; poor Harry, what a wakening! And tlie danger of it; for if this 
Hydt^ suspc^c'ts the existc'ncc^ of the will, he mav grow' impatient to in- 

lierit. A>', I must put my shoulder to the wheel if Jekyll will but let me,** 

he added, “if Jt'kyll will only let me.** For once more lie saw before his 
mind’s eye, as clear as a transparency, the strange clauses of the will. 

JEKYLL WAS QUITE AT EASE 

A fortnight Liter, bv' excellent gcjod foi*tiine, the doctor gave one of his 
plea sant diiinc'rs to some fi\ or six old cronies, all intelligent, reputable 
men and all judges of good ^vine; and Nlr. Httc^rson so contrived that he 
remained bc'hind after the c^thc^r.s fiad departed. This was no now ar- 
rangc iiiiMit, but tiling th.it had befallen many scores of times. Where 
Htte^rson w'as likerl, he \^'^as well liked. Hosts lox'od to detain the dry law'- 
ver, xvhc'ii the light-hearted and the loose tt>ngued had already their foot 
on the thiesfiold; they liked to sit axvhile in his unobtrusive eoinpany, 
prac'tising for scilitiidc', sobt'ring their minds in the man’s rich silence after 
tht‘ expense and strain of gaiety. To this rule. Hr. Jekx 11 was no exception; 

and as he* now' sat on tht^ opposite side of the fire a large, well-made, 

smootli-f aced man of fifty, with something of a slyish cast perhaps, but 

every niiii k of capacity and kindness \'ou could see by his looks that he 

clierislu'd for Ntr. Utter.son a sincere and warm affection. 

“"1 have bc'c'n wanting to speak to you, Jek\dl,** began the latrter. “You 
know that xvill of yours"?** 

A dost- observer might liave gathered that the topic was distasteful; 
hut the doctor carried it off giiily. “Nfy poor Utterson, said he, you are 
unfc:>rtunate in sucli a client. I never saw a man sti distressed as you were 
by my will; unless it v\''ere that hide-bound pedant, I^anyon, at wliat he 
called my scientific heresies. O, 1 know he*s a good fellow yoix needn t 
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frown an excellent fellow, and I always mean to see more of him; hnt 

a hide-bound pedant for all that; an ignorant, blatant pedant. I was never 
more disappointed in any man than Lanyon/' 

‘*You know I never approved of it,** pursued Utterson, mtlilessly disre- 
garding the fresh topic. 

‘^Kly 'Will? Yes, certainly, I know' that,** said the doctor, a trifle sharply. 
*Tfou have told me so.** 

*^Well, I tell you so again,** continued the lawyer. “I have been learning 
something of young Hyde.** 

The large handsome face of l^r. Jekyll grew pale to the very lips, and 
there came a blackness about his eyes. ‘‘I do not care to hear more,** said 
he. “This is a matter I thought we had agreed to drop.** 

“W^'hat I heard w^as abominable,” said Utterson. 

“It can make no change. You do not \ander stand my position,** returned 
the doctor, with a certain incc^herency of niannei*. “I am pdiiifully situated, 

XJtterson; my position is a very strange a very strange one. It is one 

of those affairs that cannot be mended l>y talking.” 

“Jekyll,** said Utterson, “you know me: 1 am a man to be lrustc‘<l. N1 ake 
a clean breast of this in confidence; and X make no doubt I can get ycju 
out of it.** 

“IMy good Utterson,** said tlie doctor, “ibis is verA’' goc')d of von, tbis is 
downright good of you, and I cannot find woicls to tbank \ ou in. 1 belic've 
you fully; I would trust yovi l)ch)re any man alive', a\% ]>c fore rn^'sc-lf, if T 
could make the choice; but indeed it isn't cvliat yt^u tiiiicy; it is ric^t so bad 
as that; and just to put your gr>od heart at rest, T will tc*ll > tin one thing: 

the moment 1 choc^se, I can be rid of XIr. 1 lycle. I give \"ou my band n]:>oTi 

tliat; and I tb..ink you again and again, and 1 will just add one little' svord, 
XJttc'rson, tliat I’m sure you’ll tiike iii good j^art: this is a private luattc'r, 
and I lie'g of you to let it sleep.” 

Utterson reflected a little, looking in tlie fii’c. 

“I have no doubt you are perfcc-tly right,” lie said at last, gettiug to liis 
feet. 

“‘Well, but since w'C have touched upon this liusiness, and for the last 
time I hope,” continu<*d tlie doctor, “llic-rc' is out' point I should like you 
to understand. I hav'c regally a very great intcr^'st ^n poor Ilyclo. 1 know 
you have seen him; he told me so; and I fear he svas rude. I3ut 1 do sin- 
cerely take a great, a veiry great interest in that young man; an<l if I am 
taken away, Utterson, I w'isli you to promise mc' that you w'ill bear w^ith 

him and get his rights for him. I tliink you w^oulcl, if you know all; and 

it would be a weiglit off my mind if you wc:)uld promise.” 
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“I can't pretend that T shall ever like him," said the lawyer. 

“I don't ask that," pleaded Jekyll, laying his hand upon the other's arm; 
"I only ask for justice; I only ask you to help him for my sake, when I 
am no longer here." 

TJtterson heaved an irrepressible sigh. ‘‘Well," said he, "I promise." 

THE CAHEW IVT XJ I\ r> E It CASE 

Nearly a year later, in tlie month of October, iS , London was star- 

tled l3y a crime cif singular ferocity and rendered all the more notable 
l:>y the high position of the victim. The details were few and startling. A 
maidservant, living alone in a house not far fron^ the river, had gone up- 
stiiirs to bed about c'lc'vcm. Although a fog rolled over tlie city in the small 
hc:>urs, th(' eiirly part of the night 'was eloudless, and the lane, ^vhicll 
th<* maid’s window' overlooked, was brilliantly lit by the full moon. It 
seems she was romantic'all v given, for she sat down upon her box, xvhich 
stood imm^'* 1 ■ ^ t<‘l V uiidc'r the w’inclow, and lc‘ll into a dream of mvising. 
Never (she used to say, with streaming tears, w'hen she narrated that 
c'xpc'i ienc-e ) , n<w’€‘r had she’ fedt more at pt^ace w^ilh all men or thought 
more kindlv of tlie w<.>rld. \nd as she so sat slie became aw'are of an tiged 
and l>e‘.iutifnl genlh'inan vvitli wdiitt* hair, drawing near along the lane; 
and ad\ anc'iiig to meet him, anothi'i* and very small gentleman, to w'hon^ 
at fii’st sln.‘ jiaid less iittc^ntion. \\^lien thc'v had come w'ithin spt^ech (which 
xvas just under the* m. lid's c*yes ) the ohlt*r man bowed and accosted the 
othc’r with a \'ery prc*tt^' nieinnc'r of j'lol it c'uess. It did not seem as if the 
subject ol his ;iddi'e*ss w'cr<^ of gre^at importance; indeed, from liis point- 
ing, it sorne'tii nes ii]^]^c-ared as il he were onlv inciuiiing his w'av; bi_it the 
moon shone on his f<n‘e* as he spe^ke, and the girl was pleased to w'atch 
it, it sc'cmed Ic^ breiithe sucdi sin innoc'ent anel old-world kindness of dis- 
positie^n, yet w'itli soiiK'thing high too, as c^f a w'cll-f ounded se*lf-contenl. 
I^rosently her eye w'andered to the t3the*r, and she w’as surpiised to recc^g- 
nii^i^ in him a certain NIr. II^’de, w'ho had c:>nce \*isited her master and for 
whom she had c'oncei\'c'd a dislike. Tie h^id in his hand a heiiv'v cane, 
with w'hich he xv^is trifling; but he answ'cred nt'\'er a wend, and seemc*d to 
listen w'ith an ill-conlainc'd imjiat ience. And then all of a sudden he broke 
out in a great flame* ol anger, stiimping w’ith his foot, brandishing the eane, 
and carrying on (as tlie* m;iid described it) like a madman. Tlie old 
gentleman took a step back, wnth the air of one vt'rv much surprised 
and a trifli* hurt; and iit that Nlr. ITvde liroke out of all bounds and 
cliilibed him to the earth. And next moment, with apelike fury, he wiis 
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trampling Kis victim underfoot and hailing down a storm of blows, under 
which the bones were audibly shattered and the body jumped upon the 
roadway- At the horror of these siglits and sounds, the maid fainted. 

It was two o’clock when she came to herself and called for the police. 
The murderer was gone long ago; but there lay his victim in tlie niiddle 
of the Itxne, incredibly mangled. The stick with w-hich the deed had been 
done, altliough it was of some rare and very tough and heavy w^ood, had 
broken in the middle under the stress of this insensate cruelty; and one 

splintered half had rolled in the neighbouring gutter the other, without 

doiibt, had been carried away by the murderer. A purse and a gold watch 
were found upon the victim: but no cards or papers, except a sealed and 
stamped envelope, which he had been probably carrying to the post, and 
which bore the name and address of Mr. XJtterson. 

This was brought to the lawyer the next morning, before he was o\it cjf 
bed; and he had no sooner seen it, and been told tlie circumstances, than 
he shot out a solemn lip. **\ shall say nothing till I have seen the body,” 
said he; ‘*this may be very serious- Hav’^e the kindness to wait wliilti X 
dress.” And with the same grave countencince he hurried tliroiigh his 
breakfast and drove to the police station, whither the body had been 
carried. As soon as he came into the cell, he nodded. 

‘^Yes,” said he, recognize him. I am sorry to say that this is Sir Oan- 
vers Carew.” 

^Good God, sir,” exclaimed the officer, “is it possibleP” And the next 
moment his eye lighted up with professional ambition. “This will make a 
deal of noise/’ he said. “AaicI perhaps you can help us to tlie man.” And he 
briefly narrated what the maid had seen, and showed the broken stick. 

Nlr. XJtterson had already equalled at the name of Hyde; but when tlie 
stick was laid before him, he could doubt no longc*r; liroken and l^attered 
as it was, he recognized it for one that he had liimself presented many 
years before to Henry Jekyll. 

“Is tliis Nlr. Hyde a pe-rson of small stat\ire?” he inejuired. 

“Particularly small and particuliirly wicked-looking, is what the maid 
calls him,” said the officer. 

Mr. XJtterson reflected; and then, raising his head, “If you vv^ill come 
w'ith me to my cab,” he said, “I think I can take you to liis house.” 

It was by this time about nine in the morning, and the first fog of the 
season- A great chocolate-coloured pall lowered over heaven, but the 
wind was continually charging and routing these embattled vapours; so 
that as the cab crawled from street to street, Mr. XJtterson beheld a mar- 
vellous number of degrees and hues of twilight; for here it would bc^ dark 
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like the back-encl of evening; and there would be a glow of a rich, lurid 
browm, like the light of some strange conflagration; and here, for a mo- 
ment, the fog would be cjuite broken up, and a haggard shaft of daylight 
would glance in between the swirling w^reaths. The dismal quarter of 
Soho seen under these changing glimpses, with its muddy w-ays, and 
slatternly passengers, and its lamps, which had never been extinguished 
or had been kindled afresh to combat tliis mournful reinvasion of dark- 
ness, seemed, in the law'yer’s eyes, like a district of some city in a night- 
mare- The thoughts of his mind, besides, were of the gloomiest dye; and 
when he glanced at the companion of his drive, he was conscious of some 
touch of that terror of the law and the law's officers, which may at times 
assail the most honest. 

As the cab drew up before the address indicated, the fog lifted a httle 
and showed him a dingy street, a gin palace, a low French eating-house, a 
shop for the retail of penny numbers and two-penny salads, many ragged 
children huddled in the doorways, and many women of many different 
nationalities passing out, key in hand, to have a morning glass; and the 
next moment the fog settled down again upon that part, as brown as 
umber, and cut him off from liis blackguardly surroundings. This was the 
home of Henry Jekyll's favourite; of a man who was heir to quarter of a 
million sterling. 

An ivory-faced and silvery -liaired old woman opened the door. She 
had an evil face, smoothed by hypocrisy; but her manners were excellent. 
Yes, she said, this v^'^as Nlr. Hyde's, but he w^as not at home; he had been 
in that night very late, but had gone away again in less than an hour; 
tliere was nothing strange in that, his habit<? were very irregular, and he 
was often al^sent; for instance, it was nearly two montljis since she had 
seen him till yesterday. 

^“Very well, then, w^e \^’ish to see his rooms,*' said the la^wyer; and when 
the %voman began to dechue it w'us impossible, ‘T had better tell you who 
tliis person is,” he added. ‘‘This is Inspector Newcomen of Scotland 
Yard.” 

A flash of odious joy appeared upon the woman's face. '‘*ALh!” said she, 
*Tie is in troublel What has he done?” 

Mr. XJtterson and the inspector exchanged glances- ^He don't seem a 
very popular character,” observed the latter "And now, my good woman, 
just let me and this gentleman have a look about us.” 

In the whole extent of the house, which but for the old woman re- 
mained othcr'wise empty, Mr. Hyde had only used a couple of rooms; 
but these were furnished with luxury and good taste. A closet was filled 
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witH wine; the plate was of silver, the napei^ elej^ant; a pjooci picture 
hung npon the walls, a gift (as Utterson supposed) from Henry Jekyll, 
who w^as much of a connoisseur; and the carpt'ts ^vore of many plies and 
agreeahle in colour. At this moment, however, the rooms hore every mark 
of having been recently and hurriedly ransacked; clothes lay aljout the 
floor, xvith their pockets inside out; lock-fast dra\vers stood open; and on 
the hearth there lay a pile of grey ashes, as thougli many papers liad been 
burned. From these embers the inspector disinterred tlie butt end of a 
green cheque book, which had resisted the action of the fires tlie otlier half 
of the stick was found behind the door; and as this clinched his suspi- 
cions, the officer d<.‘clared himself di4ighted. A visit to the bank, %vhere 
several thousand pounds Avere found to be 1^'ing to tlie n^urderer's credit, 
completed his gratification. 

**You may depend upon it, sir,*'"’ he told Xlr. Utterson: “I have him in 
my hand. He m\ist liave lost liis head, or ht' nevc'r w^otild h^i% e left the 
stick or, above all, burned tlie cheque book. W'hy, in on ’s life' to tlic' niiin. 
We have nothing to do but wait for Ixim at the bank, and get out tlie 
handbills.” 

Tliis last, however, was not so easy of accomplishment; for Nfr. Hyde 

had numbered few familiars even the mtistcr of the seiv'iint maid had 

only seen him twice; his family could nowhere be Iracc'd; hc^ Iiad never 
been photographed; and the few v^lio could dc'sciibc^ him diflt'red 
widely, as common observers will. Only on one* poiiit, were thf^y agiec'd; 
and that w as the haunting sense of unexpressed deformity w'ith w'hich thc^ 
fugitive impressed his beholders. 


INCIDENT OE THE LF:TTEI\ 

It w^^as late in the afternoon, when Mr. Utterson found liis way to l>r. 
Jekyll’s door, w^licre he w^as at once admitted liy Pooh', and c'arric'd down 
by the kitchen offices and across a yard W'diic-h liad onc-e bc'en a g.irden, to 
the building which w-as indifferently know'n as the laborattiry or tlie dis- 
secting-rooms. The doctor had bouglit the hoiisx* from tlie heirs of a 
celebrated surgeon; and his own tastes being rather chemical than 
anatomical, had changed tlie destination of the bloc*k at llie bottom of 
the garden. It was the first time tliat the lawyer liad lieen received in 
that part of his friend's ejuarters; and he eyed the dingy, xvindow^less 
structure with curicjsity, and gazed round with a distasteftil sense of 
strangeness as he crossed the theatre, once crowded with eagcir students 
and now lying gaunt and silent, the tables laden with clicmieal aj^paratus. 
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ttiG floor strewn witH orates and littered w^itli packing straw, and tHe 
light falling dimly tlirougli the foggy cupola. At the further end, a flight of 
stairs mounted to a door covered with red baize; and through this, Ndr. 
Utterson was at last received into the doctor's cabinet. It was a large 
room, Gtted round with glass presses, furnished, among other things, w^ith 
a clieval-glass and a business table, and looking out upon the court by 
thrc*e dusty windows barred W'ith iron. A fire burned in the grate; a lamp 
w^as set lighted on tlie chimney shc‘lf, for even in the houses the fog began 
to lit' thickly; and there, close up to tlie warmth, sat Dr. Jekyll, looking 
deadly sick. lie did not rise to meet his visitor, but held out a cold hand 
and bade liinn welcome in a changed voice. 

“And now,” said Nlr. Utterson, as soon as Poole had left them, “you have 
heard the news?” 

n he doctor shuddered. “They w^ere crying it in the square,” he said. “I 
hciU'd tlie^m in my diiiing-rr>om.” 

“C ^rie wtird,” sairl tlie lawyer. “Carew was my client, but so are you, and 
1 want to koffV "'/hat I am deling. You have not been mad enough to hide 
tin's Ic'IKiw'?” 

“LUterson, I sw<"ar to God,” cried the doctor, “I swear to God I will 
ne\'<'r set c'yes c:)ii him again. T bind my honour to you that I am done 
with him m tliis world. It is all at an end. And indeed lie does not want 
my h<*l]^; you do not know him as I do; lie is safe, he is quite safe; mark 
my w^orils, h«' will nev<'r more be heard of.” 

Thc‘ law’ver listened gloomily; he did not like his friend's feverish 
n^anner. “You si'cin pietlv sure of him,” said lie; “and for your sake, I 
ho]')!' you iua\ bt* right. If it can^e to a trial, your narnt^ -night appear.” 

“1 am quite siii of him,” rc'plied ]ekyll; “1 liave grounds for eertainty 
that 1 cannot share with anv one. but there is one thing on wliieh you 

may advise me*. 1 ha\ c' 1 have received a letter; and I am at a loss 

W''li<'ther 1 should sliow- it to the police. I should like to leave it in your 
Imnds, Uttc'rsiin; you ^vould judge wisely, I am sure; I have so great a 
trust in you.” 

“You fear, I suppose, that it might lead to liis dctec'tion?” asked the 
law\ c:^r. 

“No,” said the otlic'r. “I eaiintit say that I eare what heeoines of Hyde; I 
am c|uife done' watli him. I w'as thinking of -ly own character, wdiicli tliis 
hafc'iul busiiic'ss has r;ilhc'r exposed.” 

Utterson ruminated awhile; lie xx-as surprised at his friends selfishness, 
and yi't ri'lic'vcd bv it. “Well,” said be, at Kist, “let me see the Ic'lter. 

The letter w-as xvriltc^n in an odd, upright hand and signed Edward 
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Hyde”; and it signified, briefly enough, that the writer's benefaotor, Dr. 
Jekyll, whom he had long so unworthily repaid for a thousand generosi- 
ties, need labour under no alarm for his safety, as lie had means of escape 
on which he placed a sure dependence. The lawyer liked this letter well 
enough; it put a better colour on the intimacy than he had looked for; 
and he blamed himself for some of his past suspicions. 

*^Have you the envelope?” he asked. 

"I burned it,” replied Jekyll, ‘‘before I thought what I was about. But it 
bore no postmark. The note was handed in.” 

‘‘Shall I keep this and sleep upon it?” asked Utterson. 

“I w^ish you to judge for me entirely,” 'was tlie reply. have lost 

confidence in myself.” 

“W^ell, I shall consider,” returned the lawy^er. “And now one word more: 
it was Hyde who dictated tlie terms in your will about that disappear- 
ance?” 

The doctor seemed seized with a qualm of faintness; he shut his mouth 
tight and nodded. 

“I knew it,” said Utter son. “He meant to murder yoxi. You have had a 
fine escape.” 

“I have had what is far more to the purpose,” returned tlie doctor 

solemnly: “I have had a lesson O God, Utterson, what a lesson I have 

had!” And he covered his face for a moment with his hands. 

On his w-ay out the lawver stopped and had a w^ord or tvvo with Boole. 
“By-the-bye,” said he, “there w-as a letter handed in to-day: w-hat a-v.is the 
messenger hke?” But Boole was positive notliing had come e^vcept liy 
post, “and only' circulars by tliat,” he added. 

This news sent off the visitor 'with his fears renewed- Blainly tlie letter 
had come by the laboratory door, possibly, indeed, it had been 'written in 
the cabinet, and if tliat w'cre so, it must be diffeiently judg<*d, and 
handled with the more caution. The newsboys, as he went, were crying 
themselves hoarse along the footways: “Special edition. Shocking murder 
of an Vf-B.” That was the funeral oration of onc' frit'nd and client, and he 
could not help a certain apprehension lest the good name of another 
should be sucked down in the eddy of the scandal. It w'as, at least, a 
ticklish decision that l/C had to make, and s<*lf-reliant as he was' by liabit, 
he began to cherish a longing for advice. It wiis not to be had directly; 
but perhaps, he thought, it might be fished for. 

Bresently after, he sat on one side of his own hearth, with Mr. Guest, 
his head clerk, upon the other, and midw'ay between, at a nicc'ly calc'u- 
lated distance from the fire, a bottle of a particular old wine that had 
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long dwelt unsunned in the foundations of liis house. The fog still slept 
on the wing ahove the drowned eity, w^here the lamps glimmcTod lilce 
carhiincles; and through the muffle and smother of these fallen clouds, the 
proce*ssion of the tow'n's life was still rolling in through the groat arteries 
vvrith a sound as of a miglity wind. But the room was gay with firelight. In 
the hottle tlio acids were long ago resolved; tlie imperial dye had softened 
with time, as tlie colour grows richer in stained windows; and the glow of 
hot autumn afternoons on liillside vineyards, w'as ready to he set free and 
to disperse tlie fogs of I^ondon. Insensihly the lawyer melted. There was 
no man from whom he Icept fewer secrets than Nlr. Ouest; and he was 
not iilways sure that he kept as many as he meant. Ouest had often heen 
on husint^ss to the* doctor’s; he knew Boole, he could scarce have failed to 
liear of Mr. Ilyde^’s familiarity ahout the house; he might draw con- 
clusions; was it not as vv'ell, then, that he should see a hotter which put 
tliat mystery to rights? And, ahove all, since Ouest, heing a great student 
and critic of handwriting, w^ould consider the step natural and obliging? 
The elc'rk, hr > = was a man of counsel; he would scai’c-e read so strange 

a document without dropping a remark; and hy that remark Nlr. XJtterson 
miglit shape liis hiture course. 

“This is a sad liusiness ah^iut Sir Danvers,*’ he said. 

“Yes, sir, indeed. It has elicited a great deal of public feeling,” retvirned 
Guest. “The man, of course, was mad.” 

“I should like to hear yciur views on that,” replied Utterson. “I have a 
docaimeiil liere in his handwriting; it is l)c‘tween ourselves, for I scarce 
know what to do ahout it; it is an ugly business at the best. But there it is; 
quite in your way: a murderer’s autograph.” 

Guest’s c'yes brightened, and he sat down at once and studied it with 
passion. “No, sir,” ho said: “not mad; but it is an odd hand.” 

“And liy' all ac'counts a very odd writer,” added the lawjT'r. 

Just then the servant entered with a note. 

“Is that from Dr. Jekyll, sir?” inquired the clerk. “I thought I knew the 
writing. Anything private, Mr. Utterson?” 

“Only an invitation to dinner. Why? Do you want to see it?” 

“One moment. I thank you, sir”; and the' clerk laid the two sheets of 
paper alongside and sedulouslv coinpared their contents. “Thank you, 
sir,” he said at last, returning both; “it’s a very interesting autograph.” 

There was a pause, during whieh Mr. Utterson stinjggled >Adth himself, 
“Why did you eompare them. Guest?” lie inquired suddenly. 

‘^AVell, sir,” returned the elerk, “there’s a rather singular resemhlanee; 
the two hands are in many points identical; only dilferently sloped.” 
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**Rather civiaint,** said XJtterson. 

‘"■It is, as you say, ratlier cjiiaiut,” rotnimcd Ouost. 

**1 wouldn't spoalc of this note, you Icnow,” said the master. 

**No, sir/' said the cleric. “‘I understand." 

But no sooner was !\Ir. XJtterson alone that niglit than he locked the 
note into his safe, where it reposed from that time forw'ard. “^What!” he 
thouglit. “Henry Jckyll forge for a murdererl" And his hlood ran cold in 
his veins. 


A UK ABLE INCIDEJSTT OE BB . LANYON 

Time ran on; tho\isands of pounds were offered in rt^ward, for the death 
of Sir Uanvers was resented as a puhlie injury; l^ut Xlr. Hyde had dis- 
appeiired out of the ken of the police as though he had never e^xisted. 
Much of his past wets unearthed, indexed, and all d isre*putahle ; tales came 
out of the man's cruelty, at once so callous and viole*nt; of his vile lifc^, of 
his strange associates, of the liatred that sec*mc*d to have surroiindc'd his 
career; hut of his present w'hereal:>c:>uts, not a w'hisper. heroin the time' he 
liad left tile house in Soho on tlie morning of the nmrder, h<' was simply 
hlotted out; and gradually, as time drew on, Nlr. X^ttc'rson hc'gan to re- 
cov'er from the hotness of his alarm, and to grow more at c|ui<;»t with hirn- 
S€^lf. The death of Sir I 3 anvers w'as, to his w ;iv of thinking, inoi than 
paid for hv the disappearance of Nlr. Hyde. NTow that tliiit e\"il infhic'iiee 
ha<l heen withdrawn, a new life hegan for l^r. Ji'kyll. He c'ame out of his 
sec'lusicin, rc-newed relations w’ith his friends, hec'ana* onet* more thi.'ir 
familiar guest and entertainer; and whilst lie had alw'a\’s hc^en known hjr 
charitie.s, he w’^as now'^ no less distinguislic'd for rt'ligion. He w'^as husv, he 
was much in tlie open air, he did good; his face .sec'ined to ojien and 
hrigltten, as if with an inward consciousness of service; and for more 
than tw'o months, the doctor w'as at peace. 

On the Sth of January XJtterson had dined at tlic'“ doctor's witli a smiill 
party; I^anyon had heen there; iind the face of thc 3 host had looked from 
one to the other as in the old days when the trio w^ere inseparable fric'nds. 
On the i2.th, and again on the i^th, the door was shut agiiinst the 
lawyer. “The doctor was confined to the house," Boole said, **and siiw no 
one." On the 15th, he tried again, and w'as again rc'fused; and having now^ 
bec'n used for the last tw'o months to se^e his friend iilmost daily, lie found 
this return of solitude to weigh upon his spirits. The fiftli night he had in 
Ciuest to dine with him; and the sixth lie licjtook himself to Ur. I^anvon's. 

There at least he was not denied admittance; but when lie came in, he 
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was slioclced at the change which had talcen place in the doctor's appear- 
ance. He had his death-warrant written legibly upon his face. The rosy 
man had grown pale; his flesh had fallen aw'ay; he 'was 'visibly balder 
and older; and yet it w'as not so much these tokens of a sw^ift physical 
decay that arrested the lawyer's notice, as a look in the eye and quality of 
manner that seemed to testify to some deep-seated terror of the mind. It 
was unlikely that the doctor should fear death; and yet that was what 
Utterson was templed to suspect. “Yes," he thouglit; “he is a doctor, he 
must know his own state and that his days are counted; and the knowl- 
edge is more tliaii ho can bear." >Vnd yet when Utterson remarked on his 
ill looks, it was with an air of great firmness tliat Lanyon declared himself 
a doomed man. 

*‘I have liacl a shock," lie said, “and I shall never recover. It is a question 
of weeks. W^ell, life lias been pleasant; I liked it; yes, sir, I used to like it. 
I soiTir*times tliink if w^c knc’w iill, we should be more glad to get away." 

“Jekyll is ill, too," observ'cd Utterson. “Have you seen him?" 

Hut I^anvon's face c hangi'd, and lie lield up a treinliling hand. “I wish 
t<j see or hear no more of Or. Jekyll," lie said in a loud, unsteady voice. 
“1 am c^uite done with that person; and 1 beg that you will spare me any 
allusion to one whom 1 rc'gard as dt'iid." 

“■"I'll t- tut," said Mr. Utterscjn; and them after a considerable pause, 
“CJan’t I do iin\dliing?" he in<j[uired. “W^e are three very old friends, 
l>iinyon; we shiill not live to make others." 

“INJotliing can be done," returned I^anyon; “ask himsi'lf." 

“lie will not see me," s;iid tlie lawyer. 

“1 am not surprised at that,” was the rc*pl\ . “Some day Utterson, after 
I am dead, you mav perliaps come to leaim the riglit anci wrc:>ng of this. 
I c'iuiiiot tell you. And in tlie meantime, if you can sit and talk with me of 
other things, lor God’s sake, stay and do so; but if you cannot keep clear 
of this accursed topie, then, in God’s name, go, for I eannot bear it." 

As soon as lie got borne, Utterson sat down and wrote to Jekyll, com- 
plaining of his exclusion from the house, and asking tlie cruise of this nn- 
happy break witli Lan^-on; and tlie next day brouglit him a long answer, 
often very patlietically xvorded, and sometimes darkb" mysterious in drift. 
Tlie cjuarrel w^ith I^anj^on “was incurable. “I do not blame our old friend," 
Jekyll wrote, “but 1 share his view tliat xve -t^ust never meet. 1 mean from 
heneeforth to lead a life of extreme seclusion; ^^'ou must not be surprised, 
nor must you doubt my friendship, if my door is often shut even to you. 
You must suffer me to go my own dark 'v^^ay. I have brought on myself a 
punishment and a danger that I cannot name. If I am the chief of sinners. 
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I am the chief of suflFerers also. I coxild not thinlc that this eaxth contained 
a place for suflFcrings and terrors so unmanning; and yon can do hut one 
thing, XJtterson, to lighten this destiny, and that is to respect my silence.” 
XJtterson was amazed; the dark influence of Hyde had heen withdrawn, 
the doctor had returned to his old tasks and amities; a week ago, the 
prospect had smiled with every promise of a cheerful and an honoured 
age; and now in a moment, friendship, and peace of mind, and the whole 
tenor of his life were wrecked. So great and unprepared a change pointed 
to madness; but in view of Lanyon^s manner and words, there must lie for 
it some deeper groiind. 

A week afterwards Hr. Lanyon took to his bed, and in something less 
than a fortnight he was dead. The night after the funeral, at which lie had 
been sadly affected, XJtterson locked the door of his business room, and 
sitting there by the light of a melancholy candle, drew out and se^t before 
him an envelope addressed by the hand and sealed with the seal of liis 
dead friend. “Tiuvate: for the hands of G. J. XJtterson and in ease 

of his predecease to be destroyed vinrecid,** so it was emphatically super- 
scribed; and the lawyer dreaded to behold the contents. **1 ha\ e buried 
one friend to-day,” he thought: *‘what if this should cost me another?” 
And tlien he condemned the fear as a disloyalty, and liroke the seal. 
Within there was another enclosure, likewise sealed, and marked upon 
the cover as **not to be opened till the death or dis*ippearance of Or. Henry 
Jekyll.” XJtterson could not trust his c^yes. Yes, it was disappj^araiiee; liere 
again, as in the mad will which he had long ago restored to its author, 
here again were the idea -of a disappearance and tlie name of Henry 
Jekyll bracketed- But, in the will, that idea had sprung from the sini.ster 
suggestion of the man Hyde; it was set there with a purpose* all too plain 
and horrible- Written by the hand of Lanyon, what should it mean? A 
great curiosity came on the trustee, to disregard the proliibitic^n and div'e 
at once to the bottom of these mysteric^s, but profc^^ssional hc:)nour and 
faith to his dead friend were stringent obligations; and the packet slept 
in the inmost corner of his private safe. 

It is one thing to mortify curiosity, another to conrjuer it; and it may be 
doubted if, from that day forth, XJtterson desired the society of liis surviv- 
ing friend svith the same eagerness, fie thought of him kindly; l>ut his 
thoughts were disc^uieted and fearful. He went to call indee*-d; but he 'was 
perhaps relieved to be denied admittance; perhaps, in his heart, he 
prc'f erred to speak with Boole upon the doorstep and surrounded l>y the 
air and sounds of the open city, rather than to be admitted into that house 
of voluntary bondage, and to sit and speak with its inscrutable recluse. 
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Poole HrcI, incleeci, no very pleRsa.nt new's to comm\inica.te. The doctor, 
it appeared, now* more than ever confined himself to the cabinet over the 
laboratory, w'here he w’ould sometimes even sleep; he w'as ont of spirits, 
he had grow'n very silent, he did not read; it seemed as if he had some- 
thing on his mind- XJtterson became so used to the unvarying character of 
these reports, that he fell ofF little by little in the frequency of his visits - 

INOIOEIMT AT THE WINDOW 

It chanced on Sunday, when Mr. XJtterson was on his usual walk: with 
Mr. Enfield, that their w^ay lay once again through the bystreet; and that 
w'hen they came in front of the door, both stopped to gaze on it. 

**Well,'* said Enfield, "that story's at an end at least. We shall never see 
more of Mr. Hyde.** 

"I hope not,** said XJtterson- "Did I ever tell you that I once saw^ him, 
and shared your feeling of repulsion?** 

"It was impossible to do the one ^vithout the other,** returned Enfield. 
"And by the what an ass you must have thought me, not to know 

that this was a back way to Dr. Jekyll'sl It was partly your own fault that 
I found it out, even w^hen I did.** 

"So you found it out, did you?** said XJtterson. "But if that be so, we may 
step into the court and take a look at the window's. To tell you the truth, 
I am uneasy about poor Jekyll; and even outside, I feel as if the presence 
of a friend might do him good.** 

The court was very cool and a little damp, and full of premature 
twilight, although the sky, high up overhead, was still bright with sunset. 
Tlie middle one of the three w'indows W'as half-w^ay open; and sitting 
close beside it, taking the air with an infinite sadness of mien, like some 
disconsolate prisoner, XJtterson saw Dr. Jekyll. 

"Whatl Jekylll*' he cried. "I trust you axe better.** 

"I am very low, XJtterson,** replied the doctor, drearily, "very low. It 
w'ill not last long, thank God.** 

"You stay too much indoors,** said the lawyer. "You should be out, 
w'hipping up tlie circulation like Mr. Enfield and me. ( This is my cousin 

Mr. Enfield Dr. Jekyll. ) Come now; get your hat and take a quick 

turn with us.** 

"You are very good,** sighed the other. "I should like to very much; but 
no, no, no, it is quite impossible; I dare not. But indeed, XJtterson, I am 
very glad to see you; this is really a great pleasure; I would ask you and 
Mr. Enfield up, but the place is really not fit.** 
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**WHy then,” said the lawyer, good-naturedly, '“the best thing we can do 
is to stay down here and speak with you fron:i w^here w'e are.” 

“That is just ^vhat I was about to venture to propose,” returned the 
doctor w’ith a sinile. But the words were hardly uttered, before the smile 
was struck out of liis face and succeeded by an expression of such abject 
terror and despair, as froze the very blood of the two gentlemen below. 
They saw^ it but for a glimpse, for tlie window w^as instantly thrust down; 
but that glimpse had been sufficient, and they turned and left the court 
without a word. In silence, too, they traversed the by-streets; and it was 
not until tl:iey had come into a nc^ighbouring thoroughfare, where even 
upon a Sunday th<'re w^ere still son:ie stirrings of life, thiil Mr. Utterson at 
last turned and looked at his companion. They were both pale; and there 
was an ans'wering horror in their eyes. 

“God forgive us, God forgive us,” said ]Mr. Utterson. 

But Mr. Enfield only noddc'd his head very seriously, and walked on 
once more in silence. 


THE EAST NIOIXT 

Mr. Utterson was sitting l)y his fireside one evening after dinner, when 
he was surprised to receive a visit from Poole - 

“Bless me, Poole, what brings you here?” he cried; and tlien taking a 
second look at him, “W^hat ails you?” he added; “is the doctor ill?” 

“Mr. Utterson,” said the nian, “there is something wrong.” 

“Take a seat, and here j[s a glass of wine for you,” said the lawyer, 
“isjow', take your time, and tell me plainly vs hat you want.” 

“You know the doctor’s ways, sir,” replied Poole, '“and how he shuts 
himself up. Well, he’s shut up again in the cabinet; and 1 don't like it, sir 
1 wish I may die if I like it. Mr. Uttersc:)n, sir. I'm afraid.” 

“Now, my good man,” said the lawyer, “be explicit. What are you 
afraid of?” 

“I’ve been afraid fc^r about a week,” returned Poole, doggedly dis- 
regarding the question, “and I can bear it no more.” 

The man’s appearance amply bore out his wf^rds; his manner was 
altered for the worse; and except for the moment when he had first 
announced his terror, he had not once looked the lawyer in the face. 
Even now, he sat with the glass of wine untasted on his knee, and his eyes 
directed to a corner of the floor. “I can bear it no more,” he repeated. 

“Come,” said the lawyer, “I see you liave some good reason, Poole; I 
see there is something seriously amiss. Try to tell me what it is.” 
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“I thinlc there's been foul play," said Poole, hoarsely. 

"Foul play!" cried the lawyer, a good deal frightened and rather 
inclined to be irritated in consequence. "What foul play? What does the 
man mean?" 

“I daren't say, sir," was the answer; '‘^^ut will you come along with me 
and see for yourself?” 

Mr. XJtterson's only answer was to rise and get his hat and greatcoat; 
but he observed with wonder the greatness of the relief that appeared 
upon the butler's face, and perhaps with no less, that the wine was still 
untasted when he set it down to follow. 

It was a wild, cold, seasonable night of March, with a pale moon, lying 
on her back as though the w'ind had tilted her, and a flying wrack of the 
most diaphanous and lawny texture. The w'ind made talking difficult, and 
flecked the blood into the face. It seemed to have swept the streets 
unusually bare of passengers, besides; for Mr. XJttcrsoiA thought he had 
never seen that part of London so deserted. He could have w'ishod it 
otherwise; never in his life had he been conscious of so sharp a wish to 
se^e and touch his fellow-creatures; for struggle as he might, there w'as 
borne in upon liis mind a crushing anticipation of calamity- The square, 
when tliey got there, was all full of wind and dust, and the thin trees in 
the garden were lashing themselves along the railing. Poole, who had 
kex^t all tlie way a pace or two ahead, now pulled up in the middle of the 
pav'cment, and in spite of the biting w^eather, took off his hat and mopped 
his brow w^ith a red But for all the hurry of his 

coining, these w^ere not the dews of exertion that he wiped away, but the 
moisture of some strangling anguish; for his face was whi^e and his voice, 
when he spoke, harsh and broken. 

‘*Well, sir,” he said, "liere we are, and God grant there be nothing 
wrong.” 

"Amen, Poole,” said the lawyer. 

Thereupon tlie servant knocked in a vc'ry guarded manner; the door 
was opened on the chain; and a voice asked from writhin, "Is tliat you, 
Poole?” 

"It's all right,” said Poole. "Open the door.” 

The hall, w^hen they entered it, was brightly lighted the fire was 

built high; and about the hearth tlie whole of tlie servants, men and 
women, stood huddled together like a flock of sheej^- At the sight of Mr. 
IJtterson, the housemaid broke into hysterical whimpering; and the cook, 
crying out, "Bless Godl it's Mr. IJtterson,” ran forward as if to take him in 
her arms. 
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•'What, what? Aro you all here?” said the lawyer peevishly. “Very ir- 
regular, very unseemly; your master Avould be far from pleased.” 

“They're all afraid,” said P^oole. 

Blank: silence followed, no one protesting; only the maid liftcjd up her 
voice and now wept loudly. 

“Hold your tonguel” Poole said to her, with a ferocity of accent that 
testified to his own jangled nerves; and indeed, when the girl had so 
suddenly raised the note of her lamentation, they had all started and 
turned towards the inner door with faces of dreadful expectation. “And 
now,” continued the butler, addressing the knife-boy, “roach me a candle, 
and we'll get this through hands at once.” And then he begged Mr. 
Utterson to follow' him, and led the way to the back garden. 

“Now, sir,” said he, “you come as gently as you can. I want you to hear, 
and I don't want you to be heard. And see here, sir, if by any chance he 
was to ask you in, don't go.” 

Mr. Utter son's nerves, at tins xmlooked-for termination, gave a jerk that 
nearly threw him from his balance; but he recollected his courage and 
follow’ed the butler into the laboratory b\iilding and through the surgical 
theatre, with its lumber of crates and bottles, to the foot of the stair. Here 
Poole motioned him to stand on one side and listen; while lie himself, 
setting down the candle and making a great and obvious call on his 
resolution, mounted the steps and knocked with a somewhat uncertain 
hand on the red baize of the cabinet door. 

“Mr. Utterson, sir, asking to see you,” he called; and even as he did so, 
once more violently signed to the lawy'cr to give ear. 

A voice answered from within: ^“Tell him I cannot see any one,” it said 
complai riingly . 

“Thank you, sir,” said Poole, with a note of something like triumph in 
his voice; and taking up his candle, he led Mr. Utterson back acioss the 
yard and into the great kitchen, where the fire was out and the beetles 
w'ere leaping on the floor. 

“Sir,” he said, looking Nlr. Utterson in the eyes, “was that my master's 
voice?” 

“It seems much changed,” rej:>lied the lawyer, very pale, but giving 
look for look. 

“Changed? Well, yes, I think so,” said the butler, “flave I been tw'ent^’' 
years in this man's house, to be deceived about his voice? No, sir; mas- 
ter's made away with; he was made away with, eight days ago, when we 
heard him cry out upon the name of God; and who^s in there instead of 
him, and tJL>htj it stays there, is a thing that cries to Heaven, Mr. Utterson!” 
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^T'his is a very strange tale, Poole; this is rather a w^ild tale, my man,” 
s^id XJtterson, biting his finger. '*Snppose it were as yon snppose, sup- 
posing Dr. Jelcyll to have been well, murdered, what could induce the 

murderer to stay? That won’t hold water; it doesn’t commend itself to 
reason.” 

^Well, Mr. XJtterson, you are a hard man to satisfy, but I’ll do it yet,” 
said Poole. ““AJl this last weelc ( you must Icnow- ) him, or it, or whatever it 
is that lives in that cabinet, has been crying night and day for some sort 

of medicine and cannot get it to his mind. It w-as sometimes his w-ay the 

master’s, tliat is to write his orders on a sheet of paper and throw^ it on 

the stair. We’ve had nothing else this week back; nothing but papers, 
and a closed door, and the very meals left there to be smuggled in when 
nobody w’as looking. Well, sir, every day, ay, and twice and thrice in the 
same day, there have been orders and complaints, and I have been sent 
flying to all the wholesale chemists in towm. Every time I brought the 
stuff back, there w'ould be another paper telling me to retixrn it, because 
it w'as not pure, and anotlier order to a different firm. This drug is wanted 
bitter bad, sir, whatever for.” 

“‘Have you any of these papers?” asked Mr. XJtterson. 

Poole felt in his pocket and handed out a crumpled note, which the 
lawyer, bending nearer to the candle, carefully examined. Its contents 
ran thus: “Dr. Jekyll presents his compliments to Nlessrs. ^Maw. He assures 
them that tlieir last sample is impure and quite useless for his present 

purpose. In the year i8 , Dr. J. purchased a somewhat large quantity 

from Messrs. M. He now" begs them to search with the most sedulous care, 
and should any of the same quality be left, to forward it to him at once. 
Expense is no consideration. The importance of this to Dr. J. can hardly 
be exaggerated.” So far the letter had run composedly enough, but here 
w"ith a sudden splutter of tlie pen, the wTiter’s emotion had broken loose. 
“For God’s sake,” he had added, “find me some of the old,” 

“This is a strange note,” said Mr. XJtterson; and then sharply, “How do 
you come to have it open?” 

“The man at Maw’s was main angiy, sir, and he threw it back to me 
like so much dirt,” returned Poole. 

“This is unquestionably the doctor’s hand, do you know?” resumc^d the 
lawyer. 

*T thought it looked like it,” said the servant rather sulkily; and then, 
with another voice, “But what matters hand of writei^* he said. “I’ve seen 
him!” 

“Seen him?” repeated Mr. XJtterson. “Well?” 
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^TThat's iti" said Poole. “It was tHis way. I came suddenly into the thea- 
tre from the garden. It seems he had slipped out to look for this drug or 
whatever it is; for the cabinet door w'as open, and there he was at the far 
end of the room digging among the crates. He looked up when I came in, 
gave a kind of cry, and whipped upstairs into the cabinet. It was but for 
one minute that I saw him, but the hair stood upon my head like cjuills. 
Sir, if that w^as my master, why had he a mask upon his face? If it was rny 
master, why did he cry out like a rat, and run from me? I have served him 
long enougli. And tlien . . The man paused and passed his hand over 
his face. 

“These are all very strange circumstances,^' said Nfr. TJtterson, **l5ut I 
think I begin to see daylight- Your niaster, Poole, is plainly seized with 
one of those maladies that both torture and deform the sufferer; hence, 
for aught I know^, the alteration of his voice; hence the mask and the 
avoidance of his friends; hence his eagerness to find this drug, by means 

of which the poor soul retains some hope of ultimate recovery Ood grant 

that he be not deceivedi There is rny explanation; it is sad enovigh, Poole, 
ay, and appalling to consider; but it is plain and natural, liaiigs well to- 
gether, and delivers us from all exorbitant alarms/' 

"Sir," said the butler, turning to a sort of mottled pallor, “that thing was 

not my master, and there's the truth. Xly master" here he lookt'd round 

him and began to w'hisper “is a tall, fine build of a man, and this was 

more of a dwarf/' TJtterson attempted to protest. “O, sir/' crie*d Poole, 
“do you think I do not know my master after twenty years? Uo you tliink 
I do not know where his head comes to in the cabiiret door, wliere I saw 
him every morning of my life? No, sir, that thing in the mask was never 

Dr. Jekyll Ood knows what it was, but it was never IZ>r. Jekyll; and it 

is the belief of my heart that there was murder done." 

“Poole," replied the lawyer, “if you say that, it will become my duty to 
make certain. Nluch as I desire to spare your master's feelings, much as I 
am puzzled by this note which seems to prove him to be still ahve, I shall 
consider it my duty to break in that door." 

“Ah, Nfr. TJtterson, that's talkingl" cried the butler. 

“And now' comes the second question," resumed Utterson: “Who is 
going to do it?" 

“^Vhy, you and me," w^as the undaunted reply. 

“That's very well said," returned the lawyer; “and whatever comes of it, 
I shall make it my business to see you are no loser." 

“There is an axe in the theatre," continued Poole; “and you might take 
the kitchen poker for yourself." 
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THe lawyer took that mde hut w^eighty instrument into his hand, and 
balanced it. *^II>o you know, !Poole,” he said, looking up, ‘"‘that you and I are 
about to place ourselves in a position of some perilr^^ 

“You may say so, sir, indeed,” returned the butler. 

“It is well, then, that we sliould be frank,” said the other. “We both 
think more than w^e have said; let us make a clean breast- This masked 
figure that you saw, did you recognize itr^' 

*TVell, sir, it went so cjuick, and the creature was so doubled up, that I 
could hardly swear to that,” was tlie answer. “But if you mean, was it 

Nlr. Hyde? why, yes, I think it wasi You see it was much of the same 

bigness; and it had the same cjuick, light way with it; and then who else 
could have got in by the laboratory doc^r? You have not forgot, sir, that at 
the time of the murder he had still the key with him? But that’s not all. 
I don’t know, Mr. Utter son, if ever you met this Nlr. Hyde?” 

“Yes,” said the lawyer, “I once spoke with him.” 

“Then you must know as well as the rest of us that there w^as something 

cjiieer about that gentleman something that gave a man a turn 1 don’t 

know rightly how to say it, sir, beyond this: that you felt it in your mar- 
rc:)W kind of cold and thin.” 

“I own I felt something c:>f w^hat you describe,” said Nlr. Utterson. 

"“‘C^uite so, sir,” returned Boole. “Well, when that masked thing like a 
monkey juinpc^d from among the chemicals and whipped into the cabinet, 
it went down my spine like ice. O, I know it’s not evidence, Nlr. Utterson; 
I'm book-learned enoxigh for that; but a man has his feelings, and I give 
you my Inble-word it ^vas Nlr. Hyde!” 

“Ay, av,” said the law’yer. “Nly fears incline to the SRme point- Evil, I 

fe«ir, foundc'd evil 'was sure to come? of that connec^i^m. Ay, truly, I 

believe you; I believe poor Harry is killed; and I believe his murderer 
(for what purpose, God alone can tell) is still lurking in his victinYs room. 
Well, let our name be vengeance. Call Bradshaw.” 

The footman came at the summons, very white and nervous. 

“Put yourself togethcT, Bradshaw,” said the lawyer. “This suspense, I 
know, is tolling upon all of you; but it is now oxxr intention to make an 
C'nd of it. Poole, here, and I are going to force our way into the cabinet. 
If all is w^ell, nny shoulders are broad enoxigh to bear the blame- Nlean- 
w'liile, lest anything should really be amiss, or any malefactor seek to 
escape by the back, you and the boy must go round the corner "with a pair 
of good sticks and take your post at the laboratory door. We give you ten 
minutes, to get to your stations.” 

As Bradshaw left, the lawyer looked at his "watch. “And now", Poole, let 
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us get to ours,” he said; axid taking the poker under his arm, led the way 
into the yard. The scud had banked over the moon, and it was now qviite 
dark. The xvind, which only broke in puflFs and draughts into that deep 
w^ell of building, tossed the light of the candle to and fro about their steps, 
until they came into the shelter of the theatre, where they sat down 
silently to wait. London hummed solemnly all around, but nearer at hand, 
the stillness w^as only broken by the sounds of a footfall moving to and fro 
along the cabinet floor. 

**So it will walk all day, sir,” w'hispered Poole; “^ay, and the better part 
of the night. Only when a new' sample comes from tlie chemist, tliere’s 
a bit of a break, Ah, it*s an ill conscience that's such an enemy to resti 
Ah, sir, there's blood foully shed in every step of it! But hark again, a little 

closer put your heart in your ears, Nlr. Utterson, and tell me, is that the 

doctor's foot?” 

The steps fell lightly and oddly, w'ith a certain swing, for all they went 
so slow'ly, it was different indeed from the heavy creaking tread of Henry 
Jekyll. Utterson sighed. '“Is there never anything else?” he asked, 

Poole nodded. ‘■'Once,” he said. ‘‘‘Once I heaid it weeping!” 

“Weeping? How that?” said the lawyer, conscious of a sudden chill of 
horror - 

“Weeping like a woman or a lost soul,” said the butler. “I came away 
with that upon my heart, that I could have wept too.” 

But now the ten minutes drew to an end. Poole disinterred the axe 
from under a stack of packing straw^; the candle was set upon the nearest 
table to light them to the attack; and they drew near w’^ith bated breath 
to where that patient foot w-as still going up and down, up and down, in 
the quiet of the night. 

“Jekyll,” cried Utterson, with a loud voice, “I demand to see you.” He 
paused a moment, but there came no reply. “I give you fair warning, our 
suspicions are aroused, and I must and shall see you,” he resumed; “if 

not by fair means, then by foul if not of your consent, tlien by brute 

forcel” 

“Utterson,” said the voice, “for God's sake, have mercy!” 

“Ah, that's not Jekyll's voice ^it's Hyde's!” cried Utterson. “Uown witl:i 

the door, Poole!” 

Poole swung the axe over his shoulder; the blow shook the building, 
and the red baize door leaped against the lock and lunges- A dismal 
screech, as of mere animal terror, rang fron^ the cabinet- Up went the axe 
again, and again the panels crashed and the frame bounded; four times 
the blow fell; but the wood was tough and the fittings were of excellent 
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workmanship; and it was not until the fifth, that the lock burst in sunder 
and the 'wreck of the door fell in'wards on the cairpet. 

The besiegers, appalled by their own riot and the stillness that had suc- 
ceeded, stood back a little and peered in. There lay the cabinet before 
their eyes in the quiet lamplight, a good fire glowing and chattering on 
the hearth, the kettle singing its thin strain, a draw'er or two open, papers 
neatly set forth on the business table, and nearer the fire, the things laid 
out for tea: the quietest room, you would have said, and, but for the 
glazed presses full of chemicals, the most commonplace that night in I-on- 
don. 

Right in the midst there lay the body of a man sorely contorted and still 
tw^itching- They drew' near on tiptoe, turned it on its back and beheld the 
face of Edward Hyde. He w-as dressed in clothes far too large for him, 
clothes of the doctor’s bigness; the cords of his face still moved with the 
semblance of life, but life was quite gone: and by the < ^ushed phial in the 
hand and the strong smell of kernels that h\mg upon the air, Utterson 
knew that he w'as looking on the body of a self-destroyer. 

‘*We have come too late,” he said sternly, ‘‘whether to save or punish. 
Hyde is gone to his account; and it only remains for us to find the body 
of your master.” 

The far greater proportion of the building was occupied by the theatre, 
which filled almost the whole ground story and was lighted from above, 
and by the cabinet, which formed an upper story at one end and looked 
upon the co^irt. A corridor joined the theatre to the door on the by-street; 
and with tliis the cabinet communicated separately by a second flight of 
stairs. There were besides a fc'w dark closets and a spacious cellar. AJl 
these they no'W’ thoroughly examined. Each closet neeci^'vi but a glance, 
for all were empty, and all, by the dust that fell from their doors, had 
stood long unopened. The cellar, indeed, was filled with crazy lumber, 
mostly dating from the times of the surgeon 'who 'was Jekyll^s predecessor; 
but even as they opened the door they 'were advertised of the xiselessness 
of further search, by the fall of a perfect mat of cob'web 'which had for 
years sealed up the entrance. Nowhere was there any trace of Henry 
Jekyll, dead or alive. 

Roole stamped on the flags of the corridor. “He must be buried here,” 
he said, hearkening to tlie sound. 

“Or he may liave fled,” said Utterson, and he turned to examine the 
door in the by-street. It 'was locked; and lying near by on the flags, tliey 
found the key, already stained wath rust. 

^‘This does not look like use,” observed the lawyer. 
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“User* echoed Poole. "Do yoix not see, sir, it is broken? Nf uch as if a man 
had stamped on it.*' 

"Ay,** continued Utterson, "and the fractures, too, are rusty.** The tAvo 
men looked at each otlier with a scare. "This is beyond me, Poole,** said 
the lawyer. "Let us go back to the cabinet.** 

They moxmted the stair in silence, and still with an occasional awe- 
struck glance at the dead body, proceeded more thoroughly to examine 
the contents of the cabinet. At one table, there were traces of chemical 
work, various measured heaps of some white salt being laid on glass sau- 
cers, as though for an experiment in which the unhappy man had been 
prevented. 

"That is the same drug that I was always bringing him,** said Poole; and 
even as he spoke, the kettle with a startling noise boiled over. 

This brought them to the fireside, where the easy-chair was drawn 
cosily up, and tlie tea things stood ready to the sitter's elbow, the very 
sugar in the cup. There were several books on a shelf; one lay beside 
the tea things open, and Utterson was amazed to find it a copy of a pious 
work, for which Jek^dl had several times express€^d a great esteem, an- 
notated, in his own hand, with startling blasphemies. 

Next, in the course of their review of the chamber, the searchers came 
to the cheval-glass, into whose depths they looked with an involuntary 
horror. But it was so turned as to show them notliing but the rosy glow 
playing on the roof, the fire sparkling in a hundred repetitions along the 
glazed front of the presses, and their own pale and fearful countenances 
stooping to look in. 

"This glass has seen some strange things, sir,** whispered Poole. 

"And surely none stranger than itself,** echoed the lawyer in the same 

tones. "For what did Jekyll** he caught himself up at the word vvath a 

start; and then conquering the weakness "what could Jekyll want with 

it?** he said. 

"You may say that I** said Poole. 

Next they turned to the business table. On the desk, among the neat 
array of papers, a large envelope was uppermost, and bore, in the doctor's 
hand, the name of Mr. Utterson. The lawyer unsealed it, and several en- 
closures fell to the floor. The first was a will, drawn in the same eccentric 
terms as the one whicli he had returned six months before, to serve as 
testament in case of death and as a deed of gift in case of disappearance; 
but in place of the name of Edward Hyde, the lawyer, with indescribable 
ama2^ment, read the name of Gabriel John Utterson. He looked at Poole, 
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and tlien back at the paper, and last of all at the dead malefactor 
stretched upon the carpet. 

‘‘My head goes round,” he said. “He has been all these days in posses- 
sion; he had no cause to like me; he must have raged to see himself dis- 
placed; and he has not destroyed this document.” 

He caught up the next paper; it was a brief note in the doctor's hand 
and dated at the top. “O Poolel” the lawyer cried, “he w^as alive and here 
this day. He cannot have been disposed of in so short a space; he must 
be still alive, he must have fledi And then, why fled? And how? And in 
that case, can we venture to declare this suicide? O, w^e must be careful. 
I foresee tliat we may yet involve your master in some dire catastrophe.” 

“Why don't you read it, sir?” asked Poole. 

“Because I fear,” replied the lawyer solemnly. “God grant I have no 
cause for itl” And with that he brought the paper to his eyes and read as 
follows; 


My dear XJtterson ^When this shall fall into your hands, I shall have 

disappeared, under what circumstances I have not the penetration to 
foresee, but my instinct and all the circumstances of my nameless situa- 
tion tell me that the end is sure and must be early. Go then, and first 
read the narrative which Laiiyon warned me he was to place in your 
hands; and if you care to hear more, turn to the confession of 
Your vinwortliy and unhappy friend, 

Henry JelcyU 

“There was a third enclosure?” asked Utterson. 

“Here, sir,” said Poole, and gave into his hands a considerable packet 
sealed in several places. 

The lawyer put it in his pocket. “I would say nothing of this paper. If 
your master has fled or is dead, we may at least save IxLs credit. It is now 
ten; I must go home and read these documents in quiet; but I shall be 
back before midnight, 'v\hen w'o shall send for the police.” 

They w'ent out, locking tlie door of the theatre beliind them; and XJt- 
terson, once more leaving the servants gathered about the fire in the hall, 
trudged back to his office to read the two narratives in which this mystery 
was now to be explained. 


r>R- lanyon's Narrative 

On the ninth of January, now four days ago, I received by the evening 
delivery a registered envelope, addressed in the hand of my colleague 
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and old school companion, Hcni^ Jclcyll. I was a good deal surprised by 
this; for we were by no means in the habit of correspondence; I had seen 
the man, dined with him, indeed, the night before; and I could imagine 
notliing in our intercourse that should justify formality of registration. 
The contents increased my w^onder; for this is how tlie letter ran: 

loth December, i8 . 

Dear Lanyon, 

You are one of my oldest friends; and although we nnay have diflFered 
at times on scientific questions, I cannot remember, at least on my side, 
any brealc in our affection- There was never a day when, if you had said 
to me, ‘Jekyll, my life, my honour, my reason, depend upon you,” I would 
not have sacrificed my left hand to help you. Lanyon, rny life, my honour, 
my reason, are all at your naercy; if you fail me to-night I am lost. You 
might suppose, after this preface, that I am going to aslc you for some- 
thing dishonoujrable to grant. Judge for yourself. 

I want you to postpone all other engagements for to-night ay, even 

if you were summoned to the bedside of an emperor; to take a cah, un- 
less yovir canriage should be actually at the door; and with this letter in 
your hand for consultation, to drive straiglit to my house. Poole, my but- 
ler, has his orders; you will find him waiting vour arrival Nvitli a loeksmith. 
The door of my cabinet is then to he forced: and you are to go in alone; 
to open the glazed press (letter E) on the left hand, l>reaking the lock if 
it he shut; and to draw out, with all its coritcnts as they starxcl, the fourth 
drawer from the top or ( whieh is the same thing) the third from the 
bottom. In my extreme distress of mind, I have a morbid fear of mis- 
directing you; hut even if 1 am in error, you may kno^.v the right draw'-er 
hy its contents: some powders, a phial and a paper hook. This draw^or I 
beg of you to carry back with you to Cavendish Square exactly as it 
stands. 

That is the first part of the service: now for tlie second. You should he 
hack, if you set out at once on the receipt of this, Itjug before midnight; 
hut I will leave you that amount of margin, not onlv in the h'ar of one of 
those obstacles that can neither he prevented nt>r fore.scen, hut hoc-ause 
an hour when your servant.s are in bed i.s to he preferred for w^hat will 
then remain to do. At midnight, then, I have to ask you to he alone in 
your consul ting- room, to admit w-ith your ow'n hand into the house a man 
'who will present hinc^self in my name, and to place in his hands the 
drawer that you will have brought w'ith you from my cabinet. Then you 
W’ill have played your part and earned my gratitude completely. Eive 
minutes afterwards, if you insist upon an explanation, you w^ill have un- 
derstood that these arrangements are of capital importance; and that hy 
the neglect of one of them, fantastic as they must appear, you might have 
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charged your conscience with my death or the shipwreck of my reason. 

Confident as I am that yon w^ill not trifle with this appeal, my heart 
sinks and my hand trembles at the bare thought of such a possibility. 
Think of me at this hour, in a strange place, labouring under a blackness 
of distrt'ss that no fancy can exaggerate, and yet well aw^are that, if you 
w'ill but punctually serve me, my troubles will roll away like a story that 
is told- Serve me, my dear Lanyon, and save 

Your friend, 

H. J. 

T.S. 1 had already scaled this up when a fresh terror struck upon my 
soul. It is possible that the postofficc may biil me, and this letter not 
come* into your hands Lintil to-morrow morning. In that ease, dear Lan- 
yon, do my errand when it shall be most convenient for you in the course 
of the diiv; and once more expect my messenger at midnight. It may then 
alrciidv be too late; and if that night passes without event, you will know 
that you have seen the last of Henry JekvH- 

fjpon the reading of this letter, I made sure my colleague w^as insane; 
but till that was proved beyond the possibility of doubt, I felt bound to do 
as h<^ rc'cpiesled. Tlie less 1 understood of this farrago, the less I was in a 
positii>n tcj judge of its importance; and an appeal so worded could not 
be set aside* without a grav’e rc'sponsibility . I rose accordingly from table, 
gc')! into a hansom, and clrc^ve straight to Jekv'll’s house. The butler was 
awaiting iny arrival, h<^ had received by the same post as mine a regis- 
tered lettc*r of instruction, and had sent at onoe for a locksmith and a car- 
pe*iit€*r. I'lie- trade ’■sin en C'ame while w/e were j’et speaking; and we moved 
in a l:)ody te) cjld l^r. 13>eninan’'s surgical tlieatro. from which ( as you are 
dou}>lIe*ss iiware*) Jc*k\^ll's private Oiibiiiet is most conv'enient ly entered. 
The de>or was ve^ry strong, the loek exet'llent; the eaj^:>enter av'owed he 
vv'ould hav't* gre*at trouble* and bav^e to do much damage, if fc'>ree were to 
be^ iise'd; and the locksmith wiis neitr despair. Bxit this last xvas a handy 
fi'llow”, and after two hours’ work, the door stood open. The press marked 
E wiis uiilocke'd; and I took out the dra^ver, had it filled up 'with straw 
and tied in a she'C't, and returned with it to Cavendish Sejuare. 

Ilero T prcjcee**ele^d to examine its eontents. The powders 'were neatly 
enc^ugh made* up, but not with the nicety of the dispensing chemist; so 
that it was plain they were of Jekyll’s private maiiufaeture: and when I 
opened one of the 'WTappers 1 found 'what seemed to me a simple erystal- 
line salt of a white colour. The phial, to which I next turned my attention, 
iniglit have been about half full of a blood-red licjiior, whieb xv’^as liigbly 
pungent to tbe sense of smell and seemed to me to contain pbospboroxis 
and some volatile etber. At the other ingredients I could make no gtiess* 
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Tho book was an ordinary version book and contained little but a series 
of dates. These covered a period of many years, but I observed that the 
entries ceased nearly a yci*ar ago and cjuite abruptly. Hero and there a 
brief remark was appended to a date, usually no more than a single word: 
“double”* occurring perhaps six times in a total of several hundred entries; 
and once very early in the list and followed by several marks of exclama- 
tion, ‘'‘total failurelll'* All this, though it wlietled xny curiosity, told me little 
that was definite. Here were phial of some tincture, a paper of some 
salt, and the record of a series of experiments that had led (like too many 
of Jekyll’s investigations) to no end of practiciil usefulness- ITow could 
the presence of the-^e articles in my house affect either tin? honour, the 
sanity, or the life of my flighty collc'aguer* If liis messenger could go to 
one place, why could he not go to another? And even griinting some im- 
pediment, why w^as this gentlc^man to be receiv^ed by me in st‘i‘ret? ''I'he 
more I reflected the m<3re convinced 1 grew that 1 w’as dealing with a c*ase 
of cerebral disease; and though 1 dismissed my servants to bed, 1 loadc*d 
an old revolver, that I might l>e found in some posture of sc'lf-defeiiee. 

Tw'elve o'clock had scarce rung out over l^ontlon, ere the knocker 
sounded very gently on the door. I w^ent mvsc^lf Lit tlie summons, and 
found a small man crouching against the pillars of the portico. 

“Are you come from Hr. Jekyll?"' I asked. 

He told me '‘'‘yes” by a constrained gesture; and wdit»n I had biddtm him 
enter, he did not obey me wdthout a searching l>ackward glariL.ee' into tlie 
darkness of the square. There was a policerriiin not far oil, iidv^iinc'ing witli 
his bull’s-eye open; and at tlie sight, 1 tliought my visitor started and 
made greater haste. 

Th e'se particulars struck me, I c«:>nfess, disagreeably; and as I followed 
him into the bright light of llie consulting-room, I kc'pt my hand ready 
on my weapon. Here, at last, I had a chance of clearly seeing him. I had 
never set eyes on him before, so much was certain. He w^iis small, as I 
have said; I was struck besides with the shocking expression of his face, 
with his remarkable combination of great muscular activity and great ap- 
parent debility of constitution, and last bxit not least with the odd, 

subjective disturbance caused by his neighbourhood- This bore some 
resemblance to incipient rigour, and was accompanied by a marked sink- 
ing of the pulse- At the time, I set it dow'n to some idiosyncratic, personal 
distaste, and merely wondered at the acuteness of the symptoms; but I 
have since had reason to believe the cause to lie much di-eper in the na- 
ture of man, and to turn on some nobler hinge tlian the princ ipU* <A ha- 
tred. 
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This person ( who had thiis, from the first moment of his entrance, 
strode in me what I can only dcscrihe as a disgiistfol curiosity) was 
dressed in a fashion that w'oiild have made an ordinary person langh- 
able; his clothes, that is to say, although they w'ere of rich and sober fabric, 

were enormoosly too large for him in every measurement the trousers 

hanging on his legs and rolled iip to keep them from the ground, the 
w'aist of the coat below' his haunches, and the cc^llar spraw'ling vs/ide upon 
his shoulders- Strange to relate, this ludicrous accoutrement was far from 
moving me to laughter. Ratlier, as tliere was something abnormal and 

misl^egotten in tlie very essence of the creature that now faced me 

something seizing, surprising, and revolting this fresh disparity seemed 

but to fit in with and to reinforce it; sa tliiit to iny interest in the man’’s 
nature and character, there was added a curiosity as to his origin, his life, 
his fortune and status in the world. 

These observations, though thev liave taken so great a space to be set 
down in, vv’^erc yet the %vt>rk of a few seconds. Nly \^isitor was, indeed, on 
fire with evcitc^ment. 

**IIa\e you got it?’' he cried. *‘IIave voii got it?" And so lively^ liis 

iinpa licence tliat lie ev^en laid liis hand upon my arm and sought to 
sliake me. 

I put liiin baek, conscious at his touc'h of a certain icy pang along my 
blood. '“Ckimc', sir," said T. “You forge^^t that 1 have’' not y^c't the pleasure of 
your acejuaintanee. lie sedated, if vou please." And I showed him an ex- 
ample, iiiid sat down iiivsc'lf in mv cuslom,.irv sent and with as fair an 
imitation of my ordinary manne^r to a patit'iit, as ihc' latenc'ss of the hour, 
the natiiie of rny^ preoccupations, and the liorror I had of my visitor, 
weiulcl siiffeT nic’ to miiste*r. 

“I bt'g your piirdon, T3r. l.any'on/’ hc' replied civilly enough. “WTiat y’ou 
say is very^ wc^ll foundc'd; and luy impatit'nc*c^ lias shown its lic^els to my'' 
politenc'ss. 1 c'oinc* licTc* iit tlie instance of your colleague, Or. Henry 
Jc^kyll, on a piece of business of some moment; and I understood . . 
he pausc'd and put his hand to his throat, and I could see, in spite of his 
collected manner, that he \s'as ’\\Testling against the approaches of the 
hysteria understood, a drawer - . 

But hc^rc' I took pity on my visitor^'s suspense, and some perhaps on my 
ow^n growing c'uriosity. 

^Tliere it is, sir," said I, pointing to the druwcT, wliere it lay on the floor 
behind a tahle and still covered with the sheet. 

He sprang to it, and then paused, and laid liis hand upon his heart: I 
could hear his teeth grate with tlie convulsive action of liis jaws; and his 
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faco was so ghastly to see that I grew alarmed botlr for his life and reason. 

“Compose yonrself,*' said T, 

He turned a dreadful sn^ile to ine, and as if with the deeision of despair, 
phieked avv^ay the sheet. At sight of the ooiitents, he uttered one lc:>iid soh 
of sncli immense relief that I sat petrified. And the next moment, in a 
voiee that was already fairly well under control, “Have you a graduated 
glass?*’ he asked . 

I rose from my place with something of an effort and gave him what 
he asked - 

He thanked me with a siniling nod, measured out a few minims of the 
red tincture and abided one of tlie pov\"deis. '"fhe mixture, xvhieli was at 
first of a reddish hue, began, in proportion as the crystals meltc-d, to 
brighten in colour, to efferv'esce audibly, and to tin o w off small fun^c's of 
vapovii'. Suddenly and at the' same moment, the elDullitioii ceased and tlie 
compound changed to a dark puiple, xvhich fadc'd again m<')re slowlv to 
a waterv green. Aly visitor, who had w.itched tliese inetaini>rplic>st*s 'sxatli 
a keen eye, smiled, set dc^wn the glass upon the table, and then turned 
and looked upon me w'ith an air of scrutiny. 

“And now,” said he, “to scuttle wliiit remains. Will you l'>e wast'? W^ill you 
be guided? Will you suffer me to take this glass in inx hand and to go 
forth from your house without f ui ther parley? Or has the greed of c'uri- 
osity' too much command of you? Tliink liefore \ ou miswer, foi it shall be 
done as y^ou decide. As you decide, y^ou shall l:>e left as y’ou xx ere hc'forc*, 
and neither richer nor wiser, unless the sense' of service rendered to a man 
in mortal distress may^ be counted as a kind e>t riches of tht' sf:)ul. Or, if y-oii 
shall so prefer to choose, a new province of knowledge and new avenues 
to fame and power sliall be laid open to you, lic're, in this room, upon the 
instant; and your sight sliall be blasted by a prtjdigy to stagger the un- 
belief of Satan.” 

“Sir,” sai<i I, affecting a coolness tbat T was far from truly possessing, 
“you speak enigmas, and you will perhaps not wonder that I hear you 
with no very strong impression of belief. Kut T have gone too far in the 
way of inexplicable se-rvices to pause before 1 see the end.” 

“It is well,” replied my visitor. “Lanyon, you remember your vows: 
what follows is under the seal of our profession. And now, you who have 
so long been bound to the most narrow’ and material view’s, you xvho 
have denied the virtue of transcendental medicine, you who have 
derided your superiors behold 1” 

He put the glass to his lips and drank at one gulp. A cry followed; he 
reeled, staggered, clutched at the table and held on, staring w^ith injected 
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eyes, gasping with open month; and as I looked there came, T thought, a 

change— he seemed to sw-oll his face became suddenly blac‘k and the 

features seemed to melt and alter and the next moment I had sprung 

to my feet and leaped back against the wall, my arm raised to shield me 
from that prodigy, my mind submerged in terror. 

Godl” I screamed, and God!” again and again; for there before 

my eyes pale and shaken, and half fainting, and groping before him 

with his hands, like a man restored from death there stood Henry Jekyll! 

What he told me in the next hour, I cannot bring my mind to set on 
paper. I saw what T saw, I heard what I heard, and my soul sickened at it; 
and yet now' when tliat sight has faded from my eyes, I ask myself if I 
believe it, and 1 cannot answer. Nly life is shaken to its roots; sleep has 
left me; the deadliest terror sits by me at all hours of the day and night; 
I fc'cl that my days are numbered, and that I must die; and yet I shall die 
incredulous. As for the moral turpitude that man unveiled to me, even 
with tears of penitence, T cannot, even in memory, dwell on it w^ithout a 
start of horror. I will say but one thing, Utterson, and that (if you can 
bring your mind to credit it) will lie more than enough. 'Ihe oreatvire who 
crc*pt into my house that night was, on JekylFs ow'ii confession, known by 
the name of Hyde and hunted for in every corner of the land as the mur- 
dertT of Garew. 

HASXXE LAIsfYON 

IIETsrnY jekyll's ETJLL STATE:V£ENT oe the case 

I w’-as born in the year x8— to a large fortune, cmdowed besides with 
excellent parts, inclined bv natxire to industry, fond of the respect of the 
w’ise and gcjod among riiv fcllow-nien, and thus, as might liave hcen sup- 
posed, with every guarantee of iin honourable and distingiiished future. 
And indeed the woist of my faults was a certain impatient gaiety of dis- 
p«>sition, sucli as has made tlie happiness of many, but such as I found it 
hard to reconcile with my imperious desire to carry my head high, and 
wear a more than commonly grave countenance before the pxiblic. 
Hene<^ it came about tliat I concealed my pleasures; and that when I 
reached years of reflection, and began to look round me and take stock 
of my progress and position in the world* I stood already committed to a 
profoxmd duplicity of life. Many a man w^ould have even blazoned such 
irregularities as I was guilty of; but from the high views that 1 had sot 
before me, I regarded and hid them witli sm almost morbid sense of 
shame. It was thus rather the exacting nature of my aspirations than any 
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pairtioular degradation in my faults that made me what I 'was, and, with 
even a deeper trench than in tlie majority of men, severed in me those 
provinces of good and ill which divide and coinpoui:id xnan’s dual natiire. 
In this case, I w'as driven to reflect deeply and inveterately on that hard 
law of life, which lies at the root of religion and is one of the most plentiful 
springs of distress. Though so profound a douhle-dealer, I vv^as in no 
sense a hypocrite; both sides of me 'were in dead earnest; I was no more 
myself when I laid aside restraint and plunged in shame, than when I 
laboured, in the eye of day, at the furtherance of Ici^owledge or the relief 
of sorrow^ and suffering- And it chanced that the direction of my scientific 
studies, which led wholly towards the mystic and tlie transcendental, 
reacted and shed a strong light on this consciousness of tlie perennial war 
among my members. With every day, and from both sides of iny intel- 
ligence, the moral and the intellectual, I thus drew steadily nearer to tliat 
truth, by whose partial discovery I have been doomed to such a dreadful 
ship'wreck: that man is not truly one, but truly two. I say two, because 
the state of my own knowledge does not pass beyond that point. Others 
will follow, others will outstrip me on the same lines; and I hazard the 
guess that man will be ultimately known for a mere polity of multifarious, 
incongruous and independent denizens. I for my part, from the nature of 
my life, advanced infallibly in one direction and in one direction only. It 
was on the moral side, and in my O'wn person, tbat I learned to recognize 
the thorough and primitive duality of man; I saw that, of the^ two natures 
that contended in the field of my consciousness, even if I could rightly be 
said to be either, it was only because I was radically both, and from an 
early date, even before the course of my scientific discoveries had bt'gun 
to suggest the most naked possibility of such a miracle, I had learned to 
dwell 'with pleasure, as a beloved day-dream, on the thought of the 
separation of these elements. If each, I told myself, c'ould but be housed 
in separate identities, life would be relieved of all tliat was unbearable; 
the unjust might go his way, delivered from the aspirations and remorse 
of his more upright twin; and the just could walk steadfastly and securely 
on his upward path, doing the good things in which he found his pleasure, 
and no longer exposed to disgrace and penitence by the hands of this 
extraneous evil. It was the curse of mankind that these incongrirous fag- 
gots were thus bound together that in the agonized womb of conscious- 

ness, these polar Irwins should be continuously struggling. How, then, were 
they dissociated? 

I was so far in my reflections when, as I have said, a side-light began 
to shine upon the subject from the laboratory table. I began to perceive 
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moro deeply tliRn it Iirs ever yet been stated, the trembling immateriality, 
the mistlike transcience, of this seemingly so solid body in which we walk 
attired. Certain age*nts I found to have the pow'er to shake and to pluck 
back that fleslily vestment, even as a wind might toss the curtains of a 
pavilion. For two good reasons, I w^ill not enter deeply into this scientific 
branch of my confession. First, because I have been made to learn that 
the doom and burden of our life is bound for ever on man's shoulders, 
and w^hon the attempt is made to cast it off, it but returns upon us w'ith 
more unfamiliar and more awful pressure. Second, because, as my narra- 
tive will make, alasl too evident, my discoveries were incomplete. 
Enough, then, tliat I not only recognized my natural body for the mere 
aura and effulgence of certain of the powers that made up my spirit, but 
managed to compound a drug by which these powers should be de- 
tlir lined from tlic'ir supremacy, and a second form and countenance 
siilistituteil, none tlic less natural to me because tliey vs ere the expression, 
and bore the stamp, of lower elen-ients in my soul. 

I hc'sitated long before I put tliis theory to the test of practice. I knew 
wc'll that I risked death; for any drug that s<i potently controlled and 
shook the vci-^.*' fortress of identity, might liy the least scruple of an over- 
dose or at the least inopportunity in the moment of exhibition, utterly 
blot out that immaterial tabernacle vvdiich I looked to it to change, but 
the t<*‘inp tilt ion of a cli.scovery so singular and profound, at last overcame 
the suggestions of alarm. I had long since prepared my tincture; I 
piircliased at onc*e, from a firm of vvdiolesale chemists, a large quantity of 
a particular salt wliich I know, from my experiments, to be the last 
iiigrodic'nt reipiired; and late one accursed night, T compounded the 
elements, watched them boil and smoke together in tlie glass, and vv^hen 
thc5 cl^ullitic^n had subsided, with a strong glow of courage, drank oflE the 
potion. 

Tlie most racking pangs .succeeded: a grinding in the bones, deadly 
nausea, and a horror of the spirit that cannot be exceeded at the hour of 
birth or death. 'Fhcn these agonies began svvuftly to subside, and I came 
to myself as if out of a great sickness. There was something strange in my 
sensations, something indescribably now and, from its very novelty, 
incredibly sweet. T felt younger, lighter, happier in body; within I was 
conscious of a heady recklessness, a current of disordered sensual iinages 
running like a mill race in my fancy, a solution of tl^e bonds of obligation, 
an unknown but not an innocent freedom of the soul. I knew^ myself, at 
the first breath of this new life, to be more wicked, tenfold more wicked, 
sold a slave to my original evil; and tlie thought, in that moment, braced 
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and deligHted me like wine. I stretclied out my hands, exulting in the 
freshness of these sensations; and in the act, I 'was suddenly aware that 
I had lost in stature. 

There was no mirror, at that date, in my room; that which stands heside 
me as I w^rito, was brought there later on for the very purpose of these 

transformations. The night, however, 'was far gone into the morning the 

morning, black as it was, was nearly ripe for the conception of the day 

the inmates of my house were locked in the most rigorous hours of 
slumber; and I determined, flushed as I was with hope and triumph, to 
venture in my new shape as far as to my bedroom. 1 crossed tlie yard, 
wherein the constt^llations looked down upon me, I could have thought, 
with wonder, the first creature of that sort that thc'ir unsleeping vigilance 
had yet disclosed to them; I stole through the corridors, a stranger in my 
own house; and coming to my room, I saw for the first time tlie appear- 
ance of Edward Hyde. 

I must here speak by theory alone, saying not tliat 'which 1 know, but 
that wliich I suppose to be most probable'. The evil side* ot nature', to 

which I had now transferred the* stamping effic'acy, was- Ic'ss robust and 
less developed than the good which I had just deposed. Again, in the 
course of my life, which had been, after all, nine-tenths a life of effort, 
virtue, and control, it had bee'n muc*h less exercised and niuc*h less 
exhausted- And hence, as I think, it came about that Edwaid Hyde was 
so much smaller, slighter, and younger than Hc'nry Jekyll. Even as gc>od 
shone upon the countenance of the one", evil was 'written broadly and 
plainly on the face of the other. Evil l>esides (which I must still believe 
to be the lethal side of man) had left on that body an imprint of de- 
formity and decay. And yet when I locjked upon that ugly idol in the 
glass, I was conscious of no repugnance, ratlier of a leap of 'welcome. This, 
tcjo, was myself. It st'emc'd natural and humiin. In my e'yes it bore a 
livelier image of the spirit, it seemed more express and single, tlian the 
imperfect and divided countenance I had been hitherto accustomed to 
call mine. And in so far I was doubtless right. I have observed tliat when 
I wore the semblance of Edward Hyde, none could come near to me at 
first without a visible misgiving of the flesh. This, as I take it, 'was Iiecauso 
all human beings, as we meet them, are commingled out of good and 
evil; and Ed'ward Hyde, alone in the ranks of mankind, -was pure evil 

I lingered but a moment at the mirror: the second and conclusive 
experiment had yet to be attempted; it yet remained to be seen if I liad 
lost my identity beyond redemption and must flee before daylight from a 
house that was no longer mine; and hurrying back to my cabinet, I once 
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rnoro prepared and dranlc the cnp, once more snflFered the pangs o£ 
dissolution, and came to myself once more with the character, tlie stature, 
and the face of Henry Jelcyll. 

That night I had come to the fatal cross-road- Had I approached my 
discovery in a more nohle spirit, had I risked the experiment w-hile under 
the empire of generous or pious aspirations, all must have been otherwise, 
and from these agonies of death and birth, I had come forth an angel 
instead of a fiend. The drug had no discriminating action; it w-as neither 
diabolical nor divine; it but shook the doors of the prison house of my 
disposition; and like tlie captives of Philippi, that which stood within ran 
forth. At that time my virtue slumbered; my evil, kept awake by ambi- 
tion, was alert and swift to seize the occasion; and the thing that w'as 
projected was Edward Hyde, flence, although I had now two characters 
as well as two appearances, one w'as wholly evil, and the other was still 
tl le old Henry Jekyll, that incongruoxis compound of w-hose reformation 
and i n:i pro vein ent I had already learned to despair. The movement was 
thus whollv towards the w'orse. 

h"ven at that time, 1 had not yet conquered my aversion to the dryness 
of a life of study. I would still be merrily disposed at times; and as my 
pleasures were (to say the least) undignified, and as I was not only w-ell 
known and highly considered, but growing towards the elderly man, this 
ineoherc'ney c^f my life wns daily growing more unwrelcome. It -was on this 
sidt' that my new power tempted me until I fell in slav'ery. I had but to 
drink the c\ip, to doff at once the body of the noted professor, and to 
assume, like a thick cloak, tliat of Edw^ard Hyde. I smiled at the notion; 
it seenic^d to me at tlie time to be humourous; and I made my preparations 
'with the most studious care. I took and furnished the house in Soho, to 
whi<‘h Hyde w'as tracked by the police; and engaged as housekeeper a 
creature xvhom I 'well knew to be silent and unscrupulous. On the other 
side, I announced to rny servants that a Mr. Hyde ( %vhom X described) 
'was to hav'e full liberty and power about my house in the square; and to 
parry mishaps, I even called and made myself a familiar object, in my 
second character. I next drew up that w^ill to which you so much objected; 
so that if anything befell me in the person of Hr. Jekyll, I could enter on 
that of Edward Hyde w''ithout pecuniaiy'^ loss. And thus fortified, as I 
supposed, on every side, I began to profit by the strange immunities of 
my position. 

Men hav'e before hired bravos to transact their crimes, while their own 
person and reputation sat \inder shelter. I was the first that ever did so 
for his pleasures. I was the first that could thus plod in the public eye 
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with a load of genial respectability, and in a moment, lilce a schoolboy, 
strip oflF these lendings and spring headlong into the sea of liberty. Bnt for 

me, in my impenetrable mantle, the safety was complete. Think of it 1 

did not even exist! Let me but escape into my laboratory door, give me 
but a second or two to mix and swallow the draught that I had always 
standing ready; and w^hatever he had done, Edward Hyde would pass 
away like the stain of breath upon a mirror; and there in his stead, quietly 
at home, trimming the midnight lamp in his study, a man who could 
aflFord to laugh at suspicion, would be Henry Jekyll. 

The pleasures w^hich I made haste to seek in my disguise w'ere, as I 
have said, undignified; I would scarce \ise a harder term. But in the 
hands of Edward Hyde, tliey soon began to turn towards tlie monstrous. 
When I would come back from these excursions, I w’^as often plunged into 
a kind of wonder at my vicarious depravity. This familiar that I called 
out of my own soul, and sent fortli alone to do his good ple*asure, was a 
being inherently malign and villainous; his every act and thought cen- 
tered on self; drinking pleasvire with bestial avidity from any degree of 
torture to another; relentless like a man of stone. Henry Jek^'ll stood at 
times aghast before the acts of Edward Hyde*; but the situation w^as aj^art 
from ordinary laws, and insidiously relaxed the grasp of conscience. It 
was Hyde, after all, and Hyde alone, that was guilty. Jekyll was no 
worse; he w'oke again to his good qualities screamingly imimpaired; he 
would even make haste, where it w^as possible, to eindo t}i4dL evil done by 
Hyde. And thus his conscience slumbered. 

Into the details of the infamy at w^hicli I thus connived (for even now 
I can scarce grant that I committed it) I have no dc^^sign of entering; I 
mean but to point out the warnings and the successive steps with which 
my chastisement approached. I met with one ac'cident which, as it 
brought on no consequence, I shall no more than mention. An act of 
cruelty to a child aroused against me the anger of a passer-by, wliom I 
recognized the other day in the person of your kinsman; the doctor and 
the child's family joined him; there xvere moments when I feared for my 
life; and at last, in order to pacify their too just resentmcjnt, Edward 
Hyde had to bring them to the door, and pay them in a clieque drawn 
in the name of Henry Jekyll. But this danger was easily eliminated from 
the future, by opening an acco\int at another bank in the name of Edward 
Hyde himself; and when, by sloping my own hand backward, I had 
supplied my double with a signatixre, I thought I sat beyond the reach 
of fate. 

Some two months before the murder of Sir Danvers, I had been out 
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for ODD of my advontriiros, liRcl retximod at a lato hoiir, and 'wolco tho 
noxt day in t>c3d with sorriowliat odd sonsations. It was in vain I looked 
i^hout me; in vain I saw the decent furniture and tall proportions of my 
room in the sc^uare; in vain that I recogni^ied the pattern of tho hed 
curtains and the design of the maliogany frame; soinetliing still kept 
insisting tliat 1 was nc:)t where I was, that I had not wakened w'here I 
seemed to be-, but in the little rc^om in Soho where I was accustomed to 
sleep in the body of Edwiird Hyde. I smiled to myself, and, in my 
psychological way began lazily to inqxiire into tlie elements of this illusion, 
occasionally, even as 1 did so, dropping back into a cc^mfortable morning 
doze. I was still so engaged wlien, in one of my more wakeful moments, 
rny eyes ft'll upon my hand. IVow the hand of Henry Jekyll (as you have 
often remarked) was professional in sliape and size: it was large, firm, 
white, an<i comely, but the hand wliich I now saw”, clearly enough, in the 
yellow light of a mid-f^ondon morning, lying half sh\it <">n the bed clothes, 
was lean, corded, knuckly, of a <lusky pallor, and thickly shaded with a 
swart growth of hair. It was the hand of Edward Hyde. 

I must liav’e staie^.! upon it for near half a minute, sunk as I was in the 
more stupidity of wonder, bcf<a'e terror woke up in my breast as sudden 
and startling as tho crash of cymbals; and l^oiinding from my bed, I 
rushi'd to the mirror. At the sight that met my eyes, my blood was 
changed into something exf jiiisitely thin and icy. Yes, I had gone to bed 
II t^nry Jekyll, I had awakened Edw^ard H\’de. How' was this to be ex- 
plained? I asked myself; and then, wnth another bound of terror how' 

was it tt^ 1)0 remedied? It w;is well on in the moming; the serv'^ants w'ere 

up; all my dings Nvere in the caliinet a long journey down two pair of 

stairs, through the back passage, across the open court iind through the 
anatomical theatre, from where I was then standing liorror-struck. It 
miglit indeed be possible to cover my face; but of .v-hat use w'as tliat, 
when I w'’as unable to conce;il tlie alteration in my stature? And then svitli 
an overpowering sweetnt^ss of relief, it came back upon my mind that the 
servants w^ere iilready used to the coming and going of my second self. 
I had soon dressed, as well as I was able, in clothes of my own size; had 
soon passed through the house, where bradshaw stared and drew back 
at seeing Nlr. Hyde at such an hoiir and in such a strange array; and ten 
minutes later, 13r. Jekyll had returned to his o\vn shape and was sitting 
down, with a darkened brow, to make a ieint of breakfasting. 

Small indeed w^as my appetite. Yliis inexplicable incident, this reversal 
of my previous experience', see*me*d, like the babylonian finger on the 
wall, to be spelling out the letters of my judgment; and I began to reflect^ 
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moro seriously than ever before on tlie issues and possibilities of my 
double existenee. That part of me which I had the power of projecting, 
had lately been much exercised and nourislicd; it had seemed to rne of 
late as though the body of Edward Hyde had grown in stat\ire, as 
though ( when I wore that form ) I were conscious <^f a more generous 
tide of blood; and I began to spy a danger that, if this were much pro- 
longed, the balance of my nature might be permanently ove'rthrown, the 
power of voluntary change be forfeited, and the character of Edward 
Hyde become irrevocably mine. The power of the drug had not lieen 
al'ways equally displayed. Once, very early in my career, it had totally 
failed me; since then I had been obliged on mcire than oni' occasion to 
double, and once, with infinite risk of death, to treble the amount; and 
these rare uncertainties had cast hitherto the sole shadow on my con- 
tentment. Now, however, and in the light of that morning’s accident, I 
was led to remark that whereas, in the beginning, the difficulty liad be<^n 
to throw” off the body of Jekyll, it had of late graduiilly but decidec lly 
transferred itself to the other side. All things therefore seemed to jjt>int to 
this; that I was slowly losing liold of my original and better sc'lf, juid be- 
coming slowly incorporated with my second and woise. 

Between these two, I now felt I had to choose. \fy two natures had 
memory in common, bvit all other faculties most ui^ecju^illx shai ed 

between them. Jekyll ( w'ho was composite) now with tht^ most s<'nsiti\e 
apprehensions, now with a greedy gusto, projc'cted and -shared in the 
pleasures and adventures of flyde; but flydc' w^as indifTcrent to Jc^kyll, 
or but remembered him its the mountain bandit reinembc*rs the^ cavern 
in which he conceals himself from pursuit. Jekvll h.id more* than a father’s 
interest; Hyde had more than a son’s indifTc-rc^nce. To cast in iny lot with 
Jekyll, was to die to those appetites which I had long secrc'th^ indulgc'd 
and had of late begun to pamper. To cast it in with ITydc^, was to die to a 
thousand interests and aspirations, and to beenme, tit a blow •:Uid for ev^c*r, 
despised and friendless. The bargain might appear unc^qual, but there 
was still another consideration in the scale's; for while Jekyll w^ould 
suffer smartingly in the fires of abstinence, Hyde would be* not even 
conscious of all that he had lost. Strange as my circumstances wc're, the 
terms of this debate are as old and commonplace as man; mucli thc^ same* 
inducements and alarms cast the die for any tempted and trembling 
sinner; and it fell out with me, as it falls with so vast a majority of my 
fellows, that I chose the better part and was found wanting in tfie 
strength to keep to it- 
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Yes, I preferred the elderly and discontented doctor, surrounded by 
friends and cherisliing honest hopes; and bade a resolute farewell to the 
liberty, the comparative youth, tfie light step, leaping impulses and secret 
pleasures, that I had enjoyed in the disguise of Hyde. I made this choice 
perhaps with some unconscious reservation, for I neither gave up the 
house in Soho, nor destroyed the clothes of Edward Hyde, which still lay 
ready in my cabinet. For two months, however, I was true to my deter- 
nnixiation; for two months I led a life of such severity as I had never 
before attained to, and enjoyed the compensations of an approving con- 
science. But time began at last to obliterate the freshness of my alarm; 
the praises of conscience began to grow into a thing of course; I began 
to be tortured with throes and longings, as of Hyde struggling after 
freedom; and at last, in an hour of moral weakness, I once again com- 
poundc'd and swallowed the transforming draught. 

I do not suppose that, when a drunkard reasons vi'^ith himself iipon his 
vice, he is once^ out of five hundred times affected by the dangers that he 
runs through his brutish, physical insensibility; neither had I, long as I 
liud c‘onsider<‘d my position, made enough allowance for the complete 
moral inscmsibility and insensate readiness to evil, which Avere the lead- 
ing c'harac ters of Edward Hyde. Yet it was by these that I was punished. 
My devil hjid been long caged, ho came out roaring. I was conscious, even 
wl^t'u 1 took tlie draught, of a more unbridled, a more furious propensity 
to ill. It must have been this, I suppose, that stirred in my soul that 
teinjicst of impatience v^ith which I listened to the civilities of mv un- 
happy victim, I declare, at least, before Ood, no man morally sane could 
hav'c* been guilty of that crime upon so pitiful a prov'oeation ; and that I 
struck in no more reasonable spirit than that in which a sick child may 
break a pl.iything. But I had voluntarily stripped myself of all those 
balancing instincts bv which ev’^en the worst of us continues to w^alk with 
soiiK' dc-grec' of steadiness among temptations; and in my case, to be 
tempted, however slightly, was to fall. 

Instantlv' tlie spirit of hell awoke in me and raged. With a transport of 
glee, 1 inanled the nnresisting body, tasting delight from every blow, and 
it was not till vv^eariness had begun to sneceed, that I was suddenly, in the 
top fit of my delirium, struek throngh the heart bv' a eold thrill of terror. 
A mist dispersed; I saw my life to be forfeit; and fled from the seene of 
these exeesses, at onee glorifviiig and trembling, my Inst of evil gratified 
and stimulated, my lov'c^ ol life screwed to the toj^most peg. I ran to the 
house in Sc^ho, and (to make a,ssurance doubly sure) destroyed my 
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papers; thenee I set out through the lamplit streets, in the same divided 
ecstasy of mind, gloating on my crime, light-headedly devising others in 
the future, and yet still hastening and still hearkening in my wake for the 
steps of the avenger. Ifyde had a song upon his lips as he compounded 
the draught, and as he drank it, pledged the dead man. The pangs of 
transformation had not done tearing him, before Henry Jekyll, with 
streaming tears of gratitude and remorse, had fallen upon his knees and 
lifted his clasped hands to God. The veil of self-indulgence was rent from 
head to foot. 1 saw my life as a whole: I followed it up from the days of 
childhood, when I had walked with my father's hand, and through the 
self-denying toils of my professional life, to arrive again and again, 'with 
the same sense of unreality, at the damned horrors of the evening. I 
could have screamed aloud; I sought with tears and prayers to smother 
down the crowd of hideous images and sounds with which my memory 
swarmed against me; and still, between the petitions, the ugly face of my 
iniquity stared into my soul. As the acuteness of this remorse began to die 
away, it was succeeded by a sense of joy. The problem of my conduct 
was solved- Hyde was thenceforth imipossible; whether I would or not, I 
was now confined to the better part of my existence; and O, how I 
rejoiced to think iti with what willing humility, I embraced anew the 
restrictions of natural life! With what sincere renunciation, I locked the 
door by which I had so often gone and come, and ground the key 
under my heel! 

The next day, came the news that the murder had been overlooked, 
that the guilt of Hyde was patent to the world, and that tlie 'vic'tim was a 
man high in public estimation. It was not only a crime, it had been a 
tragic folly. I tliink I was glad to kno'w it; I think I was glad to have my 
better impulses thus buttressed and guarded by the terrors of the scaf- 
fold. Jekyll was now my city of refuge; let but Hyde peep out an instant, 
and the hands of all men would be raised to take and slay him. 

I resolved in my friture conduct to redeem the past; and I can say with 
honesty that my resolve was fruitful of some good- You know yourself how 
earnestly in the last months of last year, I laboured to relieve suffering; 
you know that much 'was done for others, and that tlie days passed 
quietly, almost happily for myself. Nor can I truly say that I 'wearied of 
this beneficent and innocent life; I think instead that I daily enjoyed i*- 
more completely; but I was still cursed with my duality of purpose; and 
as the first edge of my penitence w^ore oflF, the lower side of me, so long 
indulged, so recently chained down, began to growl for licence. Not that 
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I dreamed of resuscitating Hyde; tlie bare idea of that would startle me 
to frenzy: no, it was in my own person, that I was once more tempted to 
trifle with my conscience; and it was as an ordinary secret sinner, that I 
at last fell before the assaults of temptation. 

There comes an end to all things; the most capacious measure is filled 
at last; and this brief condescension to my evil finally destroyed the 
balance of my soul- And yet I was not alarmed; the fall seemed natural, 
like a return to the old days before I liad made my discovery. It was a 
fine, clear, January day, wet underfoot wliere the frost had melted, but 
cloudless overhead; and the Regent’s Park was full of winter chirrupings 
and sweet with spring odours. I sat in tlie sun on a bench; the animal 
within me licking the chops of memory; the spiritual side a little drowsed, 
promising subsequent penitence, but not yet moved to begin. After all, I 
reflected, I was like my neiglibours; and then I smiled, comparing myself 
'with other men, comparing my active goodwill with the lazy cruelty of 
their neglect. And at the ver^^ moment of that vaingloricms thought, a 
qualm Ciune over me, a hc:)rrid nausea and the most deadly shuddering. 
These passed away, and left me faint; and then as in its turn the faintness 
subsided, 1 began to bo aware t>f a change in the temjie^r of my thoughts, 
a greater boldness, a contempt of danger, a solution of the bonds of 
obligation. I looked down; my clotlios hung formlessly on my shrunken 
limbs; the hand that lay on my knee was corded and hairy. I was once 
more Edward Hyde, A moment before I had been safe of all men’s re- 
spect, wealthy, beloved the cloth laying for me in tlie dining-room at 

home, and nc3w I was the common ejuarry of inankind, hunted, houseless, 
a known murderer, thrall to tlic g£illows. 

My reason wavered, but it did nut fail me utterly. 1 have more than 
once ol>served that, in my sc'cond character, my facilities seernc^d sharp- 
ened to a point and my spirits more tensely elastic; thus it came about 
that, whore Jekvll perhaps might have succumbed, Hyde rose to the 
importance of the moinc^nt. My drugs were in one of the presses of my 
cal>inet; how was I to reach them? That was the problcan that (crushing 
my templets in my hands ) I sc't myself to solve. Tlie laboratory door I had 
closed. If 1 sought to enter by the house, my own serx ants would consign 
me to the' gallows. I saw I must employ another hand, and thoxight of 
Lanyon. How was he to lic^ reached? Hc^w persuaded? Supposing that I 
escaped capture in the strec't.s, how was 1 to make my way into his pres- 
ence? And how should I, an unknown and displc'asing visitor, prev^ail on 
tlie famous physician to rifle tlie study of his colleague. Or. Jekyll? Then I 
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remembe^reci that of my original character, one part remained to me: I 
conld w^rite n^y own hand; and once I had conceived that Icindling sparlc, 
the way that I mnst follow became lighted np from end to end. 

Thercnpon I arranged my clothes as best I could, and summoning a 
passing hansom, drove to a hotel in Portland Street, the name of which I 
chanced to remember. At my appearance (which was indeed comical 
enough, however tragic a fate these garments covered ) the driver could 
not conceal his mirth. I gnaslied my teeth upon him with a gust of devil- 
ish fury; and the smile withered from his face happily for him yet more 

happily for myself, for in another instant I liad certainly dragged him 
from his perch. At the inn, as I entered, I looked about me with so l:)lack 
a countenance as made the attendants tremble; not a look did they ex- 
change in my presence; but obse<q[uiously took my orders, h*d me to a 
private room, and brouglit me wherewithal to write. Hyde in danger of 
liis life was a creatcLre new to me; shaken svith inordinate anger, strung to 
the pitch of murder, lusting to inflict pain. Yet the* creature^ w^as astute; 
mastered his fury with a great eflFort of the will; composed liis two im- 
portant letters, one to Lanyon and one to Poole; and that lie might receiv'e 
actual evidence of their being posted, sent them out with directions that 
thc'y should be registered. 

Thenceforward, he sat all day over the fire in the private room, gnaw- 
ing his nails; there he dined, sitting alone with his fears, the waiter visibly 
quailing before his eye; and themee, when the night was fullv come, lie set 
forth in the comer of a elosed cab, and was driven to and fro about the 

streets of the city. He, I say 1 cannot say, 1. That child <if Hell had 

nothing human; nothing lived in him but fear and hatred. And when at 
last, thinking the driver had begun to grow suspieious, he discharged the 
cab and ventured on foot, attired in his misfitting clothes, an objc*ct 
marked out for observation, into the midst of the nocturnal passengers, 
these two base passions raged within him like a tempest. He walked fiist, 
hunted by his fears, chattering to himself, skulking through th<' less 
frequented thoroughfares, counting the minutes that still divided liirn 
from midnight. Once a woman spoke to liim, offering, I think, a box of 
lights. He smote her in the face, and she fled. 

When I came to myself at Lanyon's, the horror of my old friend perhaps 
afiFeeted me somewhat: I do not know; it was at least but a drop in the 
sea to the abhorrence w'ith wliich I looked back upon these hours. A 
change had come over me. It was no longer the fear of the gallows, it w^as 
the horror of being Hyde that racked mo. I received T^anyon's eondem- 
nation partly in a dream; it was partly in a dream that I came home to my 
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O'wn hoxise and got into bed. I slept after the prostration of the day, with a 
stringent and profonnd slnmbcr whieh not even the nightmares that 
wrung me could avail to break:. I awoke in the morning sljaken, weak- 
ened, but refreshed. 1 still hated and feared the thought of the briAte that 
slept within me, and I had not of course forgotten the appalling dangers 
of the day before; but I was once more at home, in my own house and 
close to my drugs; and gratitude for my escape shone so strong in my 
soul that it almost rivalled the brightness of hope. 

I was stepping leisurely across the court after breakfast, drinking the 
chill of tlie air with pleasure, whc-n 1 was seii^c^d again with those in- 
describable sensations that heralded tlic* change; and I had but the time 
to gain the shelter of my Ciibinet, bc‘fore I was once again r^iging and 
frec*>^ing witli the passions of Ilyde. It took on this occasion a double dose 
to recall me to myself; and alas! Six hours after, as I sat looking sadly in 
tl le fire, the pangs returned, and the drug liad to be readministered. In 
short, froiri that day ft>rth it sc'eined only by a great effort of gvTnnastics, 
and i:)rily under the immediiite stimulatit>n of the drug, that I was able to 
wear the couiAletiant.*e of Jekyll. At all liovirs of the day and night, I would 
be taken witli the' premonitory sliudder; al>ove all, if I sle'pt, or even 
doze'd h^r a mome^nt in rny chair, it was always iis Hyde that I awakened. 
l.’^ndfT the strain of this continually impending doom and by the sleep- 
It'ssnc'ss to wliich I now condemned myself, ay, ev’en be^Tjnd what I had 
thought i^ossiblc* to mitn, I l^i'camo, in my own person, a creature eaten up 
and eniY:)tied 1)V' fe\’er, languidh' weak both in bodx*^ and mind, and solely 
occupied by one thought: tlie horror of my other self, but when I slept, 
or wlien the virtue of the medicine wore off, I would leap almost without 
transition ( for the pangs of transformation grew daily less marked ) into 
tlie possession c^f a fancy brimming with images of terror, a soul boiling 
witli c'auseless hatreds, and a body that seemed not strong enough to 
contain the raging energies of life. The powers of Hyde seemed to have 
gp-own with tlie sickliness of Jekyll- And certainly the liate that now 
divided them was ecjual on each side, Witli Jekyll, it was a tiling of ^^tal 
instinct. He had now se^cn the full deformity of that creature that .shared 
with liim s<ime of the plienoinena of consciousness, and ^vas oo-heir with 
him to dc'alh: and liej’ond these links of eorninnnity, whieh in them- 
selves made the most poignant part of his distress, he thought of Hyde, 
for all his energy of life, as of sometliing not only hellish but inorganic. 
This was tlie shocking thing; that the slime of the pit seenied to utter 
cries and voices; that the amorphous dust gesticulated and sinned; that 
what was dead, and had no shape, should usurp the offices of life. And 
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tliis again, that that insvirge^nt horror was knit to him olosor than a wife, 
closer than an eye; lay caged in his flesh, where he heard it mutter and 
felt it strnggle to be born; and at every hour of weuknc'ss, and in the con- 
fidence of sliiinl^er, prevailed against him, and deposed him out of life. 
The hatred of flyde for Jekyll, was of a different order. II is terror of the 
gallows drove him contimially to commit temporary suic ide, and return 
to his subordinate static^n of a part instead of ii person; but he loiitlied tlie 
necessity', lie loathc'd the despondency into which Jekyll was now fallen, 
and he resented tlie dislike vv'ith ^vhich he 'was himself rc'garded. ITe'nce 
the apelike tricks tliat he wonld play me, scrawling in my own hand blas- 
phemies c:>n the Paiges of my books, burning tlie letters and dc'stroving the 
portrait of my father; and indeed, had it not been for his fear of death, 
he would long ago have minced himself in order to involve me in (he rn in- 
But his love of life is wonderful; I go further: I, xvlic:) sicken and free>?^e at 
the mere thought of him, wheii T recall the abjection and passion of this 
attachment, and when 1 kne^w how he fears my power to cut him off by 
suicide, I find it in my heart to pity liim. 

It is useless, and the time awfully fails me, to prolong this description; 
no one has ever suffered such torments, let that snffitt-, and \ c't even to 

tliese, hahit brought no, not alleviation but a certain callonsnc'ss of 

soul, a certain acc^uiescence of despiiir; and iii\ in Lshi iic'ii t might havc^ 
gone on for years, but for the'* last calamit\' vv'hic'h has now' f.illc'ii, and 
which has finally sev'ered me from my ow'n face and n<iture. Afv' f')iov'ision 
of the salt, which had never been rene'vvc-d since the date of the first 
experiment, began to run low. I sent out for a fresh supply, and mixe-d 
the draught; the ehullition followed, and the first cliangc of coltjur, not 
the second; I drank it and it was without efficienc^V- You will Ic'arn from 
Boole how I have had London ransacked: it w^as in x-ain; and I am now 
persuaded that my first supply was impure, and tliat it was that unknowni:i 
impurity which lent eflBcacy to the drauglit. 

Ahout a week has passed, and I aiu now finishing this statement under 
the influence of the last of the old powdcTs. This, them, is the l-^ist time, 
short of a miracle, that Ilcnry'^ Jekyll can think his own thoiights or sc'c his 
own face (now how- sadly alteredi ) in the glass. Nor must I delay too 
long to hring my w'riting to an end; for if my narrative has hitherto es- 
caped destruction, it hTas been by a combination of grt'at prudence and 
great good luck. Shc:>uld the throes of change take mo in tlie act of w'riting 
it, flyde w^ill tear it in pieces; but if some time shall have elapsed after 
I have laid it by, his wonderful selfishness and circumscription to the mo- 
ment will probably save it once again from the action of his apelike spite. 
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And indeed the doom that is closing on us hoth, has already changed and 
criislied him. Half an hour from now, when I shall again and for ever 
reindiie tliat hated personality, I know how I shall sit shuddering and 
wec'ping in my cliair, or continue, with tlie most sti ained and fearstruck 
ecstasy of listening, to pace up and down tins room (my last earthly 
refuge') and give ear to every sound of mcm.ice. Will I lyde die upc:>n the 
scaffcjld? Or will he find courage to rc'lease himself at the last moment? 
Ood knows, I anT carelc'ss, this is my tiue hour of death, and what is to 
follow concerns <inother than m> sc'lf . IIctc them, as I lay down the pen 
and piocecTl to sc'al up iriy confession, I hring the life of tlaat unhappy 
Ileiiiy Jc^kyll to an cTid. 
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1835— agio 

Jl — ^^ esconded from a line of westwarcl-inoviiig Virj^iniaris wlio 
■“nev’or forgot tliat they were gentry,” Samuel Langhorne CJlemens 
was born November 30, 1835, in Florida, Missouri. Four \ ears later 
the family mov’ed to Hannibal, Missouri. Xhis small town on the 
Mississippi would be Sam Clemens’ great magie plaee, th<* seene of 
Tom Satoycr and The Adventures of U ttehleherrt/ L'itin. 

His father died in 1847'. The tallish, sandy-haired lioy with the 
sharp, gray-blue eyes stayed in school f«.>r a wdiile (he got little 
enough of it) and became an apprentice printer in IlanniF>al. In 
1853 his w'anderings began. As a journeyman printer he wt>rked in 
St. Louis, New York City, and Philadelphia, and later on his brother 
Orion’s paper in low'a. On a trip down the Mississippi in 3858, he 
managed to get himself’taken on as an apprentice ]:)ilot. He follcjwcd 
the lordly trade of river-boat piloting until tlie Ci\ il War all but 
ended traffic in 1861. 

Xhat year he .spent “an inglorious few ■weeks” in the Confed<‘rate 
militia. Then he joined hi.s brother Orion on a trip to Nev’ada Terri- 
tory, tried timber speculation and silver mining, and got a job as a 
feature writer on the Virf^inia CJity Territori<il Kixterjtrise. From an 
old fellow pilot on the river he borrowed his pen name, Mark Twain 
(a leadsman’s call meaning two fathoms safe or bold water). Mov- 


'Nnt^s fram the artist: ““JKfark Twain anti ttoa of the "character^ 
from His sHnrt story TTic Crolc-l>rato<l Jumping Kro^ of CJalavoras Ooiirity. 

A trim, athletic sxt>amp frof' leaps easily ahot^e ^lyan'l ^\^ehster,* 

hloated arui, leaden tJoilH ya€iil shat,^ 
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ing to San Francisco in 1804, he worked for the Ccill and contributed 
to Bret Harte's Calif orniart. The story of Jim Smiley and his jump- 
ing frog, printed in New York, gave Inn^i liis first national notice. 
When he got back from a voyage to Hawaii, a trial or two in San 
Francisco convinced him that he conld do w^ell at lecturing. 

Tw'ain took ship by way of the isthmus for New York. There, in 
iSSt', he published liis first book. The Celehr-atecl Jiimpirig Frog 0/ 
Calav>eras Ccniriti/y and Other Shetehes. That same year he traveled 
in Europe and the Holy Land, sending back articles that would later 
grow into Innocents Ahroad, His name was made. He married Olivia 
Langdon in iSyo and after a stay in Buffalo. New York, lie lived in 
Hartford, Connecticut, until iSgr, then in Europe, Redding, Con- 
necticut, and New York City- About iSg3 the failure of his business 
speculations sent him on a lecture tour around tlie world. With the 
proceeds from tliis trip and two new books. Twain, like Defoe, paid 
off his creditors to the last dollar. 

His most famous books Tom Scitcyer^ II nchJeherry Fi/m, lAfe on 

the ^tississippiy The Prince and the Pauper y A Connecticut Tanhi^c 

in ICiti^ Arthur^ s Court , and others were written in the iSyo’s and 

iSSo's. He died on April xgro. 

^jL^wain began as a humorist of the old frontier school ajid grc'w into 
a satirist- Toward the end of his life, the satire tinned almost as grim 
as Ssvift’s- The Alan That Corrupted IladleyhtirQ was published in 
igoo and thus belongs among his later works. Like Henry Adams 
and Walt Whitman, he watched the America lie had known vanish 
after the Civil War. He detested the coarse scramlile for money tliiit 
accompanied the expansion of the xSyo's and 1880's. He saw w^hat 
this had done to the old American sense of community. 

^'Iladleyburg” is the other side of Tom Sawyer, as cynical as the 
earlier book is idealized. Notice that when Twain set out to sliow 
the corruption of a small town, lie did it in terms of money. This was 
his sense of what had happened to America; but only an American 
writer would conceive of attitudes toward money as central to mo- 
rality. Even Balzac might have been a little startled at a whole com- 
munity of sw^indlers. What? Not one honest man or woman in the 
'whole towTi of Had ley burg? Or only one? 

But the story, of course, is satire, and takes the liberties of satire. 
Tw'ain's mastery makes us believe it. It has as many turns of plot as 
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a Chinese drama. Each time we think we have come to the last door, 
another opens in front of us; and each door reveals some harshly 
comic spectacle of human weakness or greed, hypocrisy or be- 
trayal. \Ve witness the moral death of a community in which every 
\alue is reversed and even well-meant actions have cruel eflFects. Is 
this Twain’s judgment on morality itself? In the end, nothing is 
changed but the name of the town and its motto. In the old motto, 
LLAD us NOT iNio T EM p FA 1 ION, One word has been left out. 



The JSTcin 

Thcit Cori'iipted tladleyhiiTg 


was many years ago. Haclleybiirg was ilie most honest and up- 
right town:! in all the region round about. It had kept tliat reputation 
unsmirched during three generations, and was prouder of it than of any 
other of its possessions. It was so proud of it, and so anxious to insure 
its perpetuation, that it began to teach the principles of honest dc-aling 
to its babies in the cradle, and made the like teacliings the staple of their 
culture thenceforward through all tlio years devoted to their educ4^itiou. 
Also, throiighout the formatwe years temptations were kept out of the 
way of the young people, so that their honesty could have "every chance 
to harden and solidify, and become a part of tlieir very lione. Xlie 
neighboring towns were jealous of tliis honorable supremacy, and af- 
fected to sneer at Hadleyburg's pride in it and call it vanity; but all the 
same they were obliged to acknowledge that Iladleyljurg was in re.^lity 
an incorruptible town; and if pressed they wovild also acknowledge^ tliat 
the mere fact that a young man hailed from Iladleyburg was all the 
recommendation lie needed when he went forth from his natal town to 
seek for responsible employment. 

But at last, in the drift of time, Hadleyburg had the ill luck to offc'nd 

a passing stranger possil>ly without knowing it, certainly witlioiit caring, 

for Iladleyburg was sufficient unto itself, and care<l not a rap for strangers 
or their opinions. Still it would have been well to make an exception in 
this one's case, for he was a bitter man and rcwengeful. All through his 
wanderings during a whole year ht? kept his injury in mind, and gave all 
his leisure moments to trying to invent a compensating satisfaction for it. 
He contrived many plans, and all of them were good, but none of them 
was C|uite sweeping enough; the poorest of them would hurt a great 
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many individuals, but wHat be wanted was a plan wbicb would compre- 
bend tbe entire town, and not let so mucb as one person escape unburt. 
At last be bad a fortunate idea, and w-ben it fell into bis brain it lit 
up bis wbole bead witb an evil joy. He began to form a plan at once, 

saying to bimself, "Tbat is tbe tbing to do 1 will corrupt tbe town.” 

Six months later be went to Hadleyburg, and arrived in a buggy at the 
house of tbe old cashier of tbe bank about ten at night. He got a sack out 
of the buggy, shouldered it, and staggered with it through the cottage 
yard, and knocked at tbe door. A woman^s voice said "Come in,” and he 
entered, and set his sack behind tbe stove in tbe parlor, saying politely 
to tbe old lady v^bo sat reading tbe A'fissioriciry FI f^rcild by tbe lamp: 

“Pray keep your seat, madam, I will not disturb you. There now it is 

pretty svell concealed; one vv^ould hardly know it was there. Can I see 
your husband a moment, madamP” 

No, be was gone to brixton, and might not return before morning. 
“Very w^ell, madam, it is no matter. I merely wanted to leave that sack 
in bis car.* be delivered to tbe rigbtfvil owner svben be shall be found. 
I am a stranger; be does not know me; I am merely passing through tbe 
town tonight to discharge a matter which has been long in my mind. 
My eTrand is now complected, and I go ple^ased and a little proud, and 
you will never see me again. Xbe^re is a pape^r attached to the sack which 
will explain everything. Good night, madam.” 

The' old lady was afraid of the mysterious big stranger, and was glad 
to see him go. Rut her curiosity was roused, and she went straight to the 
sack and brought away tlie paper. It began as follows: 

TO RK PXJRIjISHEO: or, the right man sought out by private in<quiry 

eithe'r will aus^ve*r. This sack contains gold coin weighing a hundred 

and sixty pounds four ounces 

“Mercy on us, and the door not locked!” 

Nlrs- Richards flew to it all in a tremble and locked it, then pulled 
down the window shades and stood frightened, wc^rried, and wondering 
if there was anything else she could do toNvard making herself and the 
money more safe. Slie listened awhile for burglars, tben surrendered to 
curiosity and went back to the lamp and finished reading tlie paper: 

I am a foreigner, and am presently going back to my own country, to 
remain there permanently. I am grateful to America for what I ha\ e re- 
ceived at her hands during my long stay under her flag; and to <^ne of 
her citizens a oitizen of Hadleyburg 1 am especially grateful for a 
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great Icinciness done me a year or two ago. Two groat kindnesses, in fact. 

I will explain. I w'as a gainl^ler. I say I 'was. 1 was a mined gainljler. I ar- 
rived in this village at night, hungry and w^itlioiit a penny- 1 asked for 

help in the dark; I was ashamed to hog in the light. 1 l^egged of the 

right man. He gave me tw'enty dollars that is to say, lie gav^e me life, as 

I eonsidered it. He also gave me fortune; for out of that money 1 have 
made myself rieh at the gaming tahle. And finally, a reniaik w^hieh he 
made to me has remained w'ith me to tliis day, and has at last eonc[uered 
me; and in conquering has saved the remnant of my morals: I shall gam- 
ble no more. Now^ I have no idea Arvho that man was, hut I want hin*! 
found, and I want him to have this money, to gwe away, throw awav, or 
keep, as he pleast'S. It is merely n^iy wav of testifying my gratitude to liim. 

If I could stay, I would find him myself; hut no matter, he will l>e found. 
This is an honest towm, an incorruptihlc' tow'll, and I knciw I Ci.ni trust it 
W'ithout fear. This man can he identified hy" the remark 'which he made to 
me; I feel persuaded that he will remernher it. 

And now my plan is this: If you prefer to conduct the inquiry priv*itely, 
do so. Tell the contents of this present writing to anx'one who is likely to 
he the right man. If he shall answer, *T am the man; the ic'inark I made 

was so-and-so,'* apply the test to w'it: open the sack, and in it you \\ ill 

find a sealed envelope containing that remark. If the remark niei itic -ined 
hy the candidate tallies with it, gh’t? liim the money, and ask no fuitlier 
questions, for he is certainly the right man. 

Hut if you shall prefer a public inquiry, then publish this present w'rit- 

ing in the local paper 'with these instructions iidtled, to wit: Thirty davs 

from now, let the candidate appear at tlie tow'ii hall at eiglit in tlie eve- 
ning (Friday), and hand liis remark, in a sealed env t'lo]ie, to tlie Tlev. 
Nlr. Burgess (if he w'ill he kind enough to act); and let Mr. Burgess there 
and then destroy the seals of tlie sack, open it, and see if the rc'inark is 
correct: if correct, let the money he deliv'ered, witli n^y sincere gratitude, 
to my benefactor th\is identified. 

Mrs. Richards sat down, gently quivering with excitement, and was 

soon lost in thinkings after this pattern: ‘'Wliat a strange thing it isl . . . 

Ajid what a fortune for that kind man who set his hread afloat upon the 

waters! ... If it had only been my hiisTiand tliat did it! for we are 

so poor, so old and poor! . . Then, with a sigh *‘But it was not rny Ed- 

ward; no, it was not he that gave a stranger twenty dollars. It is a pity, 

too; I see it now’. . . Tlien, with a sliudder ‘'But it is f^cimhlar^s inoneyl 

the wages of sin: we couldn't take it; we couldn’t touch it. I don't like to 
he near it; it seems a defilement.” She moved to a farther chair. . . . 
*T wish Edward would come, and take it to the hank; a l>urglar might 
come at any moment; it is dreadful to he here all alone with it.”' 
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At eleven Mr. Rielitircls arrived, and wliile his 'wife was saying, 

am s-o glad you’ve eome!” he vv^as saying, ““I’m so tired tired clear out; 

it is dreadtul to he poor, and have tcy make these dismal journeys at my 

time' Always at the grind, grind, grind, on a salary another man’s 

slave, and he sitting at home in his slippers, rieli and comfortahle.” 

‘‘‘I am so scjiry fcjr you, Edward, you kno'w that; hut be comforted: 

we h.-ix'c' our live If] if)od, w^G liav'o our good name ” 

c*s, and tliat is everything. I3on’t mind my talk it’s just a 

monic-nt’s iriitalion and doesn’t mean any tiling. Kiss me there, it’s all 

gone* rio\' , iincl I am not complaining jmy more. What have you been 
gi'tlnig''^ What's in the' sack?” 

"llicMi Ills wife told liim the great secret. It dazed him for a moment; 
tin n hc' siiicl : 

“It w c'ighs a hiindrc'fl and sixtv pi^n me! W’hy, Mary, it’s for-ty thou- 
sand <loIhirs think of it a nv hoh' fciitiinc'! ?<ot tea men in tliis village 

ar<' ^^oltJl tliat much. Oive me the paper.” 

Tic* skimmc'd through it and said: 

Isn’t it an aclv'c'ntui c‘! hv, it’s a romance*, it’s like the impossible 

things one iea<ls ^ibont in books, and never st'C's in life.” He was well 
still <'d up now, clic'c'ifnl, c'vc'ii glc’cfnl. JIc* tiippc'cl his old wife on the 
c h<‘c k, and said, linmoi <nisl “Whs, w c'’i e rich, Nlaiy, rich; all wc*’v'e got 
to do is tc > biiiv the* inonev ;tnd burn tlie papt'is. If the gambler ev'er 
come s to intpnie*, w e''ll in< ic*l\ look eoldlv" upon him and say: ‘\\'hat is this 
nrmsc Tisc' voii ai e* talking-^ We have* ne*ver heard of von and yc:>nr sack of 
gf)ld be*{tii< ^md then he* w’oiild look feiolish, and ” 

“ \ml ill tin* ine'..iiit iine*, while* v'on .^irc* running on wdth your jokes, the 

inone*v is still lie'i e*, and it is l^ist gc'tliiig along tow u ci biirglar-time.” 

“dine. \"e‘rv w cdl, what shall w'e* do make* tlie incjiiiry private? >7o, 

init th^it. it w e^nld spoil the* lomancc. d’he* public method is lic'tter. Think 
w h<it noise* it w ill make*! .\nd it w ill make* all the other tow'ns jealons; 
for no sti anger would tins! sne'h a thing to any towai but TTacllov biirg, 
and the\ know it. It’s grc'^it card for ns. I must gt*t to tl:ie printing c^fliec 
now", or I shall be* too late*.” 

“but stop stop don’t lc*ave me* here alone with it, Edw^ardl” 

I^ut hc* was gone*. Eor oiilv a little* w"liile*, how"c*\ c*r. Not far fre:>m his 
ow^Ti house he^ inc*t the* c'cl itor-pi opric*tor of the* paper, and ga\"c* him the 
docaimc'nt, and siiid, “Tle*ie is a good thing for v ou, CJox it in.” 

”It niav be^ too late*, NIr. lliebarcls, but I’ll sc*c*.” 

At home* iigain he* iincl his wife* sat dowm te'> talk the charming mysteiy 
ovct; the*y w’'ei e in no eoiiditiori for slec'p. I’lie first cjuc*stion was, W’ho 
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could the citizen have heen who gave the stranger the twenty dollars? 
It seemed a simple one; both answered it in the same breath. 

'^Barelay Goodson.” 

“Yes/' said Richards, could have done it, and it would have been 

LLke liim, but there's not another in the town/' 

“Everybody will grant that, Edward grant it privately, anyway. For 

six months, now, the village has been its own proper self once inorci 

honest, narrow, self-righteous, and stingy/' 

“It is what he always called it, to the day of his death said it right 

o\it publicly, too." 

“Yes, and he n\ as hated for it." 

“Oh, of course; but he didn't care. I reckon he v/as the best-hated man 
among us, except tlie Reverend Burgess." 

“Well, Burgess deser^'es it he w^ill nc'vc'r get another congregation 

here. ^lean as the town is, it knows how to estimate him. Edwiird, 
doesn't it seem odd that the stranger should appoint Burgess to deliver 
the money?" 

“Well, yes it does. That is that is 

“Why so much that-*.s-ing? Would f/ou sele^ct him?" 

“^lary, maybe the stranger knows him better than this village does." 

“Much that would help Burgess!" 

Tlie husl>and seemed peiplexed for an answer; the wife kept a steady 
eye upon him, and w-aited. Finally Richards said, w'ith tl^^ hesitancy of 
one who is making a statement wliich is likely to encovmter doubt: 

“Ivlary, Burgess is not bad man." 

His wife was certainly surprised. 

“Nonsense!” she exclaimed. 

‘Tie is not a bad man. I know'. The w^hole of his unpopularity had its 
foundation in that one thing tlie tiling that made so iriuc'h noise.” 

“That ‘one thing,' indeed! if that ‘one thing' wasn't enough, all by 

itself." 

“Plenty- Plenty. Only he wasn't guilty of it." 

“How you talk! Not guilty of it! Everybody knows he guilty." 

“Mary, I giv*'e you my word he was innocent." 

“I can't believe it, and I don't. How do you know?" 

“It is a confession, 1 am ashamed, but I will make it. T was the only 

man who knew he was innocent. I could liave saved liim, aud and 

well, you know how the town was wrought up 1 hadn't the pluck to do 

it. It would have turned everybody against me. I felt mean, ever so 
nrean; but I didn't dare; I hadn't tlie manliness to face that." 
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Mary looked troubled, and for a wbile was silent. Tben she said, 
stammeringly ; 

1 don't think it w'o^ild have done for you to to One mustn't er 

public opinion one has to be so careful so—” It was a difficult road, 

and she got mired; but after a little she got started again, '“It was a great 

pity, but Why, w'e couldn't aflFord it, Edw'ard w^e couldn't indeed. 

Oh, I wouldn't have had you do it for anythingl” 

**It would have lost us the good will of so many people, Mary; and then 
and then ” 

**What troubles me now is what thinks of us, Edward,” 

““lie? He doesn't suspect that I could have saved him,” 

"Oh,” exclaimed the wife, in a tone of relief, "I am glad of that. As 

long as he doesn't know that you could have saved him, he he well, 

that makes it a great deal better. Why, I might have known he didn't 
know, because he is always trying to be friendly with us, as little encour- 
agement as we give him. Nlore than once people have twitted me with it. 
There's the Wilsons, and the Wilcoxes, and the Harknesses, they take a 
mean pleasure in saying, Tofzr friend Burgess,' because they know it pes- 
ters me. I wish he worildn't persist in liking us so; I can't think why he 
keeps it up.” 

"I can explain it. It’s another confession. When the thing was new and 
hot, and the town made a plan to ride him on a rail, my conscience hurt 
me so that I couldn't stand it, and I went privately and gave him notice, 
and he got out of the toxvn and stayed out till it w^as safe to come back.” 

"Edward I If the tow^n had found it out '' 

"TDori'/Z It scares me yet to think of it. I repented of it the minute it w^as 
done; and I was even afraid to tell yo\i, lest j'our fac<.* miglit betray it to 
somebody. I didn’t sleep any that night, for w^orrying. But after a few 
days I saw that no one w^as going to suspect me, and after that I got to 

feeling glad I did it. And 1 feel glad yet, NIary glad through and 

tlxrough.” 

"So do I, now*^, for it w'ould have been a dreadful way to ti’cat hinr. 
Yes, I'm glad; for really you did owe hinr tliat, you know. But, Edward, 
suppose it should come out yet, some day!” 

"It won't.” 

"Wliy?” 

"Because eveiybody thinks it w'as Goodson.” 

"Of course they would!” 

"Certainly. And of course ?te didn't care. They persuaded poor old 
Sawlsberry to go and charge* it on him, and he w'ent blustering e:)ver there 
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and did it. Goodson loolced hiin ovc?r, like as if l:ie was Hunting for a place 
on Him tHat He could despise tHe most, tHen lie says. So yoix ore tHe 
Committee of Inquiry, are yonP’ Sawlsberry said tliat was about wHat He 
was. ‘11m. Do tHey recpiire particulars, or do you reckon a kind of a 
^arjaral answer will do?’ ‘If tHey require particulars, I will come back. 
Mr, Goodson; I will take tlie general answer first.* ‘Very well, tlien, tc'll 

tHenx to go to liell 1 reckon tHat’s general enougH. And I’ll giv^e you 

sonxe advice, Sawlsberry; wlien you come back for the particulars, fetch 
a basket to carry the relics of yourself Home in,* ** 

“Just like Goodson; it’s got all the marks, lie liad only one vanity; He 
tliought He could giv'c ad\*^ice better than any otlier person.” 

“It sc'ttled the business, and saved us, Mary. THe subject was dropped.** 

“BH'ss you, I’m not doubling tfiaf** 

THen tHey took up tHe gold-sack mystery again, with strong inl<'rest- 

Soon the conversation liegan to siifTc'r Ixrt^aks interrup titans cansc'd liv 

absorbed tliinkings. THe breaks gre^v more and more frecpient. At last 
riicHards lost Himself wholly in tliouglit. lie sat long, ga?:ing vacantly at 
the floor, and Ixy and by He began to punc^tuatc' His iHougHts with little 
nerv'ous movements of His Hands that seemed to indicate vexation. 
Moiintime liis wife too Had relapsed into a tliouglitful siH'ucc', and Hc'r 
movements w^ere beginning to show a troubled discomfort, b^'inally 
Richards got up and strode aimle^ssly about the room, plcuving His Hands 
tlu'ougH His liair, much as a somnamliulist might d<i who .was Haxing a 
bad dream- THen He see'med to arrive at a definite purpose; and without 
a word He put on liis hat and passed quickly out of the House. Ilis wife 
sat brooding, w^itli a drawn face, and did not seem to be aware that she 

was alone. Now and tlien she murmured, “I.ead us not into t . . . l)ut 

but we ixre so poor, so poor! . . , Hciid us not into. . . . AH, w'Ho 

'would be Hurt by it? and no one would evt'r know. . . . Lead us. . . .** 

THe v'oico died out in iriumlilings. Aftc'r a little she glancc'd up and 
muttt^red in a half-frightened. Half-glad way: 

“He is gone! But, oH dear. He may be too late too late. . . . Maybe 

not maybe there is still time.” She rose and stood thinking, nei'vously 

clasping and unclasping her Hands. A slight sHuddc'r shook Hc-r frame, 

and slie said, out of a dry throat, “God forgive me it’s awful to think 

such things but . . . Lord, How we are made how strangely we ar^ 

made!” 

She turned the light low, and slipped .stc'altHily over and kneeled down 
by tlie sack and felt of its ridgy sides with Her Hands, and fondled tliem 
lovingly; and there was a gloating light in her poor old eyes. She fell into 
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fits of al'>sonco; a-od camo lialf out of tliem at times to mxittcr, “‘If we 

Iiacl only waited I oh, if we had only waited a little, and not been in 

such a hurry 1” 

Nleantime Cox had gone home from his office and told his wife all 
about the strange thing that had happc^ned, and they had talked it over 
eagerly, and guessed that the late Coodson was the only man in the town 
who could liave helped a suffering stranger with so noble a sum as tvs^enty 
dollars- Tlien tliore was a pause, and the tw'O became thoughtful and 
silent. >Vnd by and by nervous and fidgety. At last the wife said, as if to 
herself: 

“jVcjl^ody knows tins secret but the Richardses • • • and us • • • no- 
body.” 

The husband came out of his thinkings with a slight start, and gaxed 
wistfully at his wife, whose face w'as become very pale; tlien he hesitat- 
ingly rose, and glane<*d furtively at his hat, then at his v-ufe a sort of 

mutt? incjiiiry. Mrs. Cox SAvallowed once or t^vice, w^itli her hand at her 
throat, ^ht • in place of speech she nodded her head. In a moment she 
was alonc% and mumbling trj herself. 

And now Richards and Cox were hurraing through the deserted 
stret'ts, fioin oppc^site directions. They met, panting, at tlie foot of the 
t^iinting office' stairs; by the night light there they read each other’s face. 
Cox whispered: 

“Isjf^bocly knows about tliis but us?” 

Tlio wliispered answer was: 

“IVot a soul on hc3nor, not a soul!” 

“‘If it isn’t too late tc') ” 

The nxen wore starting upstairs; at this moment tliey were overtaken 
by a boy, and Cc:>x asked: 

“Is that you, Johnny?” 

1 es, sir, 

“You needn’t ship the early mail nor citiy mail; wait till I tell you.” 

“‘It’s alieady gone, sir.” 

*“Co/ie?” It had the sound of an unspeakable disappointment in it. 

“Yes, sir. Timetable for Rrixton and all the towms beyond ebanged to- 
day, sir had to get the papers in twenty minutes earlier tlian common. 

I had to rush; if I had been trwo minutes later ” 

The men turned and v/alked slowly aArVay, not waiting to hear tlie rest. 
Neither of them spoke during ten minutes; then Cox said, in a vexed 
tone: 

““What possessed yon to be in such a hurry, Z can’t make out.” 
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Tlie answer w^as humble enough: 

“I see it now, but somehow I never thought, you know, until it was too 
late. But the next time 

*‘Next time be hangedl It won't come in a thousand years.” 

Then the friends separated without a good night, and dragged them- 
selves home with the gait of mortally stricken men. At their homes their 

wives sprang up %vith an eager ‘^W’^ell?” then saw the3 answer with their 

eyes and sank down sorrowing, without waiting for it to come in words. 

In both houses a discussion follow'ed of a heated sort a new tiling; there 

had been discussions before, b^it not heated ones, not ungentle ones. The 
discussions tonight were a sort of seeming plagiarisms of each other. Mrs. 
Bichards said: 

“If you had only w'aited, Edw^ard if you had only stopped to think; 

but no, you must rxin straight to the printing oflBce and spread it iill over 
tlie world.” 

“It said publish it.” 

“That is nothing; it also said do it privately, if you liked. Tliore, now 

is that true, or notr^' 

“Why, yes yes, it is true; but when I thought wliat a stir it would 

make, and what a compliment it was to Hadleyburg that u strangc^r 
should trust it so ” 

“Oh, certainly, I know all that; but if you had only stopj^c^d to think, 
you would have seen that you coxddrxt find the right man, hcr-ause he is 
in his grave, and hasn't left chick nor child nor relation belli nd liiin; ^iTid 
as long as the money went tor somebody that awfully needed it, and no- 
body would be hurt by it, and and ” 

She broke down, crying. Her husband tried to think of some comforting 
thing to say, and presently came out with this: 

“But after all, Mary, it must be for the best it rmisf be; we know that. 

And w-e must remenaber that it was so ordered ” 

“Ordered! Oh, everything’s ordered, when a person has to find some 
w^ay out when he has been stupid- Just the same, it was ordered that the 
money should come to us in this special way, and it was you that must 

take it on yourself to go meddling with the designs of Providence 

and w'ho gave you the right? It was wicked, that is what it w'as just 

blasphemous presumption, and no more becoming to a inc-ek and liumble 
professor of ” 

“But, Nlary, you know how we have been trained all our lives long, 
like the whole village, till it is absolutely second nature to us to stop 
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not a single moment to think when there’s an honest thing to be done ” 

“Oh, I know it, I know it it’s been one everlasting training and training 

and training in honesty honesty shielded, from the very cradle, against 

every possible temptation, and so it’s cirtifiaicil honesty, and weak as water 
wlien temptation comes, as we have seen this night. God knows I never 
had shade nor shadow of a doubt of my petrified and indestmctible 
honesty until now and now, under the very first big and real tempta- 
tion, I Edward, it is my belief that this town’s honesty is as rotten as 

mine is; as rotten as yours is. It is a mean town, a hard, stingy town, and 
hasn’t a virtue in the world but this honesty it is so celebrated for and 
so conceited about; and so help me, I do believe that if ever the day 
comes that its honesty falls under great temptation, its grand reputa- 
tion will go to ruin like a house of cards. There, now, I’ve made confes- 
sion, and I feel better; I am a humbug, and I’ve been one all my 

life, svithout knowing it. Let no man call me honest again 1 w^ill not 

have it.” 

“I well I feel a good deal as you do; I certainly do. It seems 

strange, too, so strange. I never could have believed it never.” 

A long silence followed; both were sunk in thought. At last the wife 
looked uj:> and said: 

*‘I know what you are thinking, Edward.” 

Rieliards had tlie embarrassed look of a person who is caught. 

“I am ashamed to confess it, Mary, but ” 

“It’s no mattt'r, Edward, I was thinking the same question myself.” 

“I hope so. State it.” 

“You were thinking, if a body could only guess out whcit the ramuric 
that Ooodson made to the stranger.” 

“It’s perfectly true. I feel guilty and ashamed. And you?” 

“I’rn past it. Let us make a pallet here, we’ve got to stand watch till 
the bank vault opens in the morning and admits the sack. . . . Oh dear, 
oh dear if we hadn’t made the mistakel” 

The pallet was made, and Mary said: 

“The* open sesame what c*ould it have been? I do xvonder what that 

remark could have been? But come; we will get to bed now.” 

“And sleep?” 

“No: think.” 

“Yes, think.” 

By tliis time the Coxes too had eompleted their spat and their recon- 
ciliation, and were turning in to think, to think, and toss, and fret, and 
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worry over wliat the remark: could possibly have been which Goodson 
made to the stranded derelict; that golden remark; that remark worth 
forty thousand dollars, cash. 

The reason that the village telegraph office was open later than usual 
that night was this: The foreman of Cox's paper was the local repre- 
sentative of the Associated Tress. One niight say its honorary representa- 
tive, for it wasn't four times a year that he could furnish thirty ’words that 
would be accepted. But this time it was diflFerent. His dispatch stating 
what he had caught got an instant answer: 

Send the whole thing all the details twelve hundred words. 

A colossal order! The foreman filled tlie bill; and he was the proudest 
man in the state. By breakfast time the next nrorning the name of Hadley- 
burg the Incorruptible was on every lip in America, from Montreal to the 
Gulf, from the glaciers of Alaska to the orange groves of Florida; and 
millions and millions of people ’were discussing tlie stranger and his 
money sack, and wondering if the riglit man would be found, and hoping 
some more news about the matter would come soon riglit away. 


Hadleyburg village woke up w^orld- celebrated astonished happy 

vain. Vain beyond imagination- Its nineteen principal oiti^^err^ and their 
wives went about shaking liands witli each other, and beaming, and 
smiling, and congratulating, ^nd saying this thing adds a nc'w \vord to 

the dictionary H aclletjhvir synonym for destined to live 

in dictionaries forever! And the minor and unimportant citi2'ens and their 
’wives went around acting in much the same 'way. Everybody ran to the 
bank to see the gold sack; and before noon grieved and envious crowds 
began to flock in from Brixton and all neighboring towns; and that after- 
noon and next day reporters began to arrive from everywhere to verify 
the sack and its history and 'write the 'whole thing up anew, and make 
dashing freehand pictures of the sack, and of Bichards' house, and the 
bank, and the Presbyterian church, and the Baptist church, and the 
public square, and the to'wn hall 'where the test 'would be applied and 
the money delivered; and damnable portraits of the Richardses, and 
Pinkerton the banker, and Cox, and the foreman, and Reverend Burgess, 

and the postmaster and even of Jack Halliday, who was the loafing, 

good-natured, no-accoxint, irreverent fisherman, hunter, boys^ friend, 
stray-dogs' friend, typical "Sam Lawson" of the to'wn. The little mean^ 
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smirking, oily P^inkerton showed the sack to all comers, and rubbed his 
sleek palms together pleasantly, and enlarged upon the town's fine old 
reputation for honesty and upon this wonderful endorsement of it, and 
hoped and believed that the example xvould now' spread far and wride 
over the American w'orld, and be epoch-making in tlxe matter of moral 
regeneration. And so on, and so on. 

By the end of a week things had quieted down again; the w'ild in- 
toxication of pride and joy had sobered to a soft, sweet, silent delight 

a sort of deep, nameless, unutterable content. All faces bore a look of 
peaceful, holy happiness. 

Then a change came. It w^as a gradual change: so gradual that its be- 
ginnings w-ere hardly noticed; maybe w'ere not noticed at all, except by 
Jack Ilalliday, who alw'ays noticed everything; and alw'ays made fun of 
it, too, no niatter what it w'as. He began to throw out chaflSng remarks 
about people not looking qxiite so happy as they did a day or two ago, 
and next he claimed that the’ new aspect w’^as deepening to positive sad- 
ness; next, that it was taking on a sick look; and finally he said that 
everyl>ody was become so moody, thoughtful, and absent-minded that he 
could rob the meanest man in town of a cent out of the bottom of his 
breeches pocket and not disturb his reverie. 

At this stage’ or at about this stage a saying like this was dropped 

at bedtime w'ith a sigh, usually by the head of each of the nineteen 

principal lioxiseliolds : ‘"‘Ah, wliat csonicl have been the remark that Good- 
son made?'' 

And straightway with a shudder came this, from the man's w^ife: 

“‘Oh, cloritl W'hat liorrible thing are ou mulling in your mind? But it 
away from you, for God's sakel" 

But that question was ^vrung from those men again the next night 

and got tile same retort- But ^veaker. 

And the third night the men uttered tlie question yet again w’ith 

anguish, and absently- This time and the following night the wives 

fidgeted feebly, and tried to say something. Bvit didn't. 

And the night after that tliey foxind their tongues and responded 

longingly: 

“Oh, if Nve cotilcl only guessi" 

Halliday's comments grew daily more and more sj^arklingly disagree- 
able and disparaging. He went diligently about, laughing at the town, 
individually and in mass. But his laugh w'as the only one left in the vil- 
lage: it fell upon a hollow and mournful vacancy and emptiness- Not 
even a smile was find able anywhere. Halliday carried a cigar box aroxmd 
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oa €L tripod, playing tliat it was a camera, and Iialted all passers and 

aimed tlie tiling and said, **Ready! no'w look pleasant, please,” bait not 

even tliis capital joke could surprise the dreary faces into any softening. 

So three weeks passed one w^eek w'as left. It was Saturday evening 

after supper. Instead of the aforetime Saturday evening flutter and biustle 
and shopping and larking, the streets w^ere empty and desolate. Richards 

and his old %vife sat apart in their little parlor miserable and tliinking. 

This was become their evening habit now: the lifelong habit which had 
preceded it, of reading, knitting, and contented chat, or receiving or 

paying neighborly calls, was dead and gone and forgotten, ages ago 

two or three w^eel ago; nobody talked now, nobody read, nobody 

visited the whole village sat at home, sighing, worrying, silent- Trying 

to guess out that remark. 

The postman left a letter. Richards glanced listlessly at the super- 
scription and tlie postmark unfamiliar, both and tossed the letter on 

the table and resumed his might-have-beens and his hopeless dull miser- 
ies where he had left them off. Txvo or three liours later his xvife got 

wearily up and was going away to bed without a goodnight custom 

now but she stopped near the letter and eyed it awhile with a dead 

interest, then broke it open, and began to skim it over. Richards, silting 
there with his chair tilted back against the wall and his chin betw^een his 
knees, heard something fall. It was his wife. He sprang to her side, but 
she cried out: 

‘'Leave me alone, I am too happy. Read the letter read it!’' 

He did. He devoured it, his-brain reeling. The letter was from a distant 
state, and it said: 

I am a stranger to you, hut no matter: I have something to tell. I Have 
just arrived home fiom Mexico, and learned al>out that episode. Of 
course you do not know who made that remark, hut I know, and I am 
tlie only per.son living w'lio does know. It was Goonsojv. 1 knew him well, 
many years ago. I passed through your village that very night, and was 
his guest till the midnight train came along. I overheard liini make that 

remark to the stranger in the dark it w-as in Hale Alley. He and I talked 

of it the rest of the ^vav home, and w-hile smoking in his house. He men- 
tioned many of your villagers in the course of his talk mo.st of them in 

a very uncomplimentary way, hut two or three favorahlv; among these 

latter yourself. I say “favorahly” nothing stronger. I rememher his saving 

he did not actually x.ikje: any person in the town not one; hut that you 

I TTciNK he said you am almost sure Had done him a very great service 

once, possibly without knowing the full value of it, and lie wished he had 
SL fortune, he would leave it to you when he died, and a curse apiece for 
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the rest of the citizens. Now, then, if it was you that <Jj< 3 him that service, 
you are his legitimate heir, and entitled to the sack of gold- I know that 
I can trust to your honor and honesty, for in a citizen of Hadleyhurg 
these virtues are an unfailing inheritance, and so I am going to reveal to 
you the remark, well satisfied that if you are not the right man you will 
seek and find the right one and see that poor Goodson's debt of gratitude 
for the service referred to is paid. This is the remark: "You AnE far 

FROM REING A RAD MAN: GO, AND REFORM.” 

HowAXtD L- Stefhenson. 

"Oh, Edward, the money is ours, and I am so grateful, oh, so grateful 

kiss me, dear, it*s forever since we kissed and we needed it so the 

money and now you are free of Pinkerton and his hank, and nobody’s 

slave any more; it seems to me I could fly for )oy/* 

It was a happy half-hour that the couple spent there on the settee 

caressing each other; it Avas the old days come again days that had 

begun with their courtship and lasted witliout a break till the stranger 
brought the deadly money. By and by the wife said: 

’“'Oh, Edward, how lucky it was you did him that grand service, poor 
GoodsonI I never liked him, but I love him now. And it was fine and 
beautiful of you never to mention it or brag about it.’’ Then, with a touch 
of reproach, ’‘*But you ought to have told Edward, you ought to 

have told your wife, you know.” 

"“Well, I er well, Nfary, you see ” 

"Now stop hemming and hawing, and tell me about it, Edward. I 
always loved you, and now I*m proud of you. Everybody believes there 
was only one good generous sovil in this village, and now it turns out 

tliat you EdNvard, w^hy don’t yoxj. tell me?” 

’“Well er er Wliy, Alary, I can’tl” 

''You c'ciritP Why can’t you?” 

’‘'Tfou see, he well, he he made me promise I 'woxildn’t.” 

The wife looked him over, and said, very” slowly: 

"Aliide you promise? Edward, what do y'ou tell me that for?” 

"Mary, do y”ou think I would lie?” 

She was troubled and silent for a moment, then she laid her hand 
within his and said: 

"No . . . no. We have w^andered far enough from our bearings God 

spare us thatl In all your life you have never uttered a lie. But now 

now tliat the foundations of things seem to be crumbling from under us, 

we w€5 She lost her voice for a moment, then said, brokenly^^, “Lead 

us not into temptation. . • - I think you made the promise, Edward. 
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Let it rest so. Let xxs keep away from tl'iat groiiod. Now tliat is all gone 

by; lot ns be Happy again; it is no time for clonds/' 

Edward found it sometHing of an eflFort to comply, for His mind kept 

\vandering trying to remember wHat tHe service was tliat He liad done 

Goodson. 

THe couple lay awake tHe most of tlie nigHt, Nlary Happy and busy, 
Edward busy bnt not so Happy. Nlary xvas planning wliat sHe would do 
witH tHe money. Edward was trying to recall tHat service. At first His con- 
science xvas sore on account of tHe lie He Had told Mary if it was a lie. 

After mncH reflection suppose it wci^ a lie? WHat then? Was it sucH a 

great matter? Aren’t we always aertinp lies? Then wHy not tall tlicm? f^ook 

at Mary look wHat sHe Had done. While He xvas Hurrying off on His lion- 

est errand, Avhat xvas she doing? Lamenting because tlie papers Hiidn’t 
been destroyed and the money kept! Is theft better than H’ing? 

That point lost its sting the lie dropped into the background and Ic'ft 

comfort behind it. THe next point came to the front: Ilafl He rendered 
that service? Well, Here was Good son’s ovv^n evidence as reported in Ste- 
phenson’s letter; there could be no better evidence than that it was c*ven 

fyraof that He Had rendered it. Of course. So that point was settle*d. . . - 
No, not quite. He recalled with a wince that this unknown XIr. Stt'plien- 
son vv^’as just a trifle unsure as to whether the perft>rmer oi it w'as llic^hiirds 

or some other and, oh dear, he had put Richards on his honoi! He must 

Himself decide whither that money must go and Xlr. StepHeaison vv'<is 

not doubting that if He was tlie wrong man lie w^ould go lionorably and 

find the right one. OH, it was odious to put a man in sucli a situation iili, 

w^Hy couldn’t Stephenson Have left out that doubt! What did he want to 
intrude that for? 

Further reflection. How did it Happen that Flic'harcLs^ name remained in 
Stephenson’s mind as indicating the right man, iind not s<im(' othc'r man’s 
name? THat looked good. Yes, that looked very good. In fac t, it went on 

looking better and better, straight along until by and by it grew intc^ 

positive jrroof. And then Ricliards put the matter at once c^ut of His mind, 
for he had a private instinct that a proof once established is bettei left so. 

He was feeling reasonably coinfortal>le now^, but there was still one 
other detail tliat kept pushing itself on liis notic'd of course lice Had donc^ 

that servace that w-as settled; but wliat %jaas tliiit sc^rvice? He must recall 

it He would not go to sleep till He liad recalled it; it would make His 

peace of mind perfect- And so He thought and thought. He thought of a 

dozen things possible services, even probiible sc'rvdces but none of 

them seemed adequate, none of them seemed large enough, none of thc*m 
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seemed worth the money worth the fortnne Goodson had wished he 

conld leave in his will. And besides, he conldn'^t remember having done 

thcmi, anyway. Now, then now^, then what kind of a serviee v^^'ould it be 

that \vonld malce a man so inordinately gratefnl? Al^ the saving of his 

sonll That must be it. Yes, he eonld remember, rio>v, how' he once set him- 
self the task of converting Goodson, and labored at it as much as he ^vas 

gening to say tliree months; but upon closer examination it shrunk to a 
month, then to a wc^ek, then to a day, then to nothing. Yes, he remem- 
bered now, and with unwelcome vividnc*ss, that Goodson had told him to 

go to thunder iind mind liis own bxjsiness ha w^asn’‘t hankering to follow' 

Hadleyburg to heaven 1 

So that solution was a failure lie hadn’t saved Goodson’s soul. Richards 

^v^ls discouraged. Thc*n after a little came another idea: had he saved 

Goodson’s property*? No, tliat woxildn*t do he hadn’t any. His life? That is 

iti Of c'cjurse. WTiy, he might have tliought ot it before, rhis time he xvas 
on the right track, sure. His imagination mill \vas liard at work in a minute, 
now’. 

Thereafter during a stretch of two exhausting hours he w'as busy saving 
Goodson’s life. He sav^ed it in all kinds of difficult and perilous ways. In 
every cas<' lie got it saved satisfactorily up to a certain point; then, just as 
he W'as bc‘ginning to get xvell persuaded that it had really happened, a 
troulilesoriio detail w'ould tunx up w'hich made the w'hole thing impossible. 
As in the matter of dr<iwning, for instance. In that case he had swum out 
and tugged Goodson ashore in an unconscious state v.r^ith a great crow'd 
looking on and applauding, but w'hen he had got it all thought out and 
was just beginning to reincanlier all alxout it, a w’hole sw arm of disqualify- 
ing dc'tails arrived on the ground: the town w^oxild hax.'e kj*owTx of the cir- 
cumstance, M jiry w'oiild hiive knowai of it, it w'c^xild glare like a limelight 
in his ow*^n menxorv instead of being an inec^nspicuous service which he 
had possilxly rendered “without knowang its full value.” And at tlxis point 
he rerxiembert'd that he couldn’t sw'im, anyw^ay. 

Ah thara was a point w^hich he Iiad been overlooking from the start: it 

had to l^e a ser^aee w'hich lie had rendered '“possibb’' without knowang the 

full vahie of it.” Why, reallv, that ought to lie an e^isy hunt much easier 

than those others. And sure enough, bv-and-by he fountl it. Goodson, 
years and years ago, earne near marrying a very sweet and pretty girl, 
named Nancy Hew'itt, but in some way or otiicr the match had been bro- 
ken off; the girl died, Goodson remained a Ixaehelor, and by-and-by be- 
came a soured one and a frank despiser of tJxe hnnxan species. Soon after 
the girl’s death tlie village found out, or thouglit it had found out, that she 
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carried a spoonful of Negro blood in her veins. Richards worked at these 
details a good while, and in the end he thought he rememhered things 
concerning them which must have gotten mislaid in his memory through 
long neglect. He seemed to dimly remember that it was he that found out 
about the Negro blood; that it was he that told the village; that the village 
told Goodson where they got it; that he thus saved Goodson from marry- 
ing the tainted girl; that he had done him this great service ^'w'ithout 
knowing the full value of it/’ in fact without knowing that he was doing 
it; but that Goodson knew the value of it, and what a narrow escape he 
had had, and so 'went to his grave grateful to his benefactor and wishing 
he had a fortune to leave him. It was all clear and simple now, and the 
more he went over it the more luminous and certain it grew; and at last, 
when he nestled to sleep satisfied and happy, he remembered the 'whole 
thing just as if it had been yesterday. In fact, he dimly remembered Good- 
son’s tilling him his gratitude once. Meantime Mary had spent six thou- 
sand dollars on a new house for herself and a pair of slippers for her pas- 
tor, and then had fallen peacefully to rest. 

That same Saturday evening the postman had delivered a letter to each 
of the other principal citizens nineteen letters in all. No two of the en- 

velopes were alike, and no two of the superscriptions were in the same 
hand, but the letters inside w'ere just like each other in every detail but 
one. They 'were exact copies of the letter received by Richards hand- 
writing and all and were all signed by Stephenson, but in place of Rich- 

ards’ name each receiver’s own name appeared. 

All night long eighteen principal citizens did what their caste-brother 
Richards was doing at the same time— they put in their energies trying to 
remember what notable service it was that they had unconsciously done 
Barclay Goodson. In no case w'as it a holiday job; still they succeeded. 

And while they w^ere at this 'work, which was difficult, their wives put in 
the night spending the money, which was easy. Dmring that one night the 
nineteen 'wives spent an average of seven thousand dollars each out of the 
forty thousand in the sack a hundred and tlrirty-three thousand alto- 

gether. 

Next day there was a surprise for Jack Ilalliday. He noticed that the 
faces of the nineteen chief citizens and their 'wives bore that expression of 
peaceful and holy happiness again. He could not understand it, neither 
was he able to invent any remarks about it that could damage it or disturb 
it. And so it was his turn to be dissatisfied witli life. His private guesses at 
the reasons for the happiness failed in all instances, upon examination. 
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When lie met Mrs. Wileox and noticed the placid ecstasy in her face, he 

said to himself, "Her cat lias had kittens'* and went and asked the cook: 

it was not so; the cook had detected the happiness, hut did not know the 
cause. When Halliday found the duplicate ecstasy in the face of "Shad- 
hcdly” Billson ( villaj^e nickname), he was sure some neighbor of Killson's 
had broken his leg, but incjuiry show^ed that this had not happened. The 

subdued ecstasy in Gregory Yates's face could mean but one thing he 

'was a mother-in-law short: it was another mistake. "And Pinkerton Pin- 
kerton he has collected ten cents that he thought he w^as going to lose.” 

And so on, and so on. In some cases the guesses had to remain in doubt; in 
the others they proved distinct errors. In the end Halliday said to himself, 
"Anyway it foots up tliat there's nineteen Hadleyburg families temporar- 
ily in heaven: I don't know how it happened; I only kno'w Providence is 
off dvity today.” 

An arcliitect and builder from the next state had lately ventured to set 
up a small liusiness in this unpromising village, and his sign had now been 
hanging out a week. TSTot a customer yet; he was a discouraged man, and 
soiry he had come. But his weather changed suddenly now. First one and 
then anc^ther chief citizen's wife said to him privately: 

"Come to my house Monday week but say nothing about it for the 

present. \\'e think of building.” 

He got c'Icven inv'itations that day. That night he wrote his daughter 
and broke off her match with her student. He said she could marry a mile 
liiglic'r than that. 

Pinkerton the banker and t^vo or three other well-to-do men planned 

countrj seats but waited. That kind don’t count their chickens until they 

are hatched. 

The W^ilsons dc'vised a grand new thing a fancy-dress ball. They made 

nc^ actaial promises, but tc:)ld all their acquaintanceship in confidence that 

they were thinking the matter ov^er and thought they should give it 

"iind if we do, yc^u will be in\ated, of course.” People were surprised, and 
said, one t€^> ancjther, they are era^^y, those poor Wilsons, they can't 

afford it.” Several among the nineteen s.iid privateb" to their husbands, "It 
is a good idea: we will keep still till their cheap tiling is over; then u'c will 
give one that will make it sick.” 

The day.s drifted along, and the bill of future sejuanderings rose higher 
and higher, 'wilder and wilder, more and more hiolish and reckless. It be- 
gan to look as if every memlier of the nineteen would not only spend liis 
whole forty thousand dollars before receiv^ing day, but be actually in debt 
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by the time he got the money. In some cases lightheaded people did not 
stop 'with planning to spend, they xeally spent— on credit- They bought 
land, mortgages, farms, speculative stocks, fine clothes, horses, and vari- 
ous other things, paid down the bonus, and made themselves liable for the 

rest at ten days. ^Presently the sober second thought came, and Halliday 

noticed that a ghastly anxiety w’as beginning to show up in a good many 
faces. Again he w^as puzizled, and didn't know w'liat to make of it. “The 
Wilcox kittens aren't dead, for they weren't born; nobody's broken a leg; 

there's no shrinkage in mother-in-laws; nothing has happened it is an 

unsolvable mystery." 

There w'as another puzzled man, too the Rev. Nfr. Burgess. For days, 

w-herever he went, people seemed to follow hin^ or to be watching out for 
him; and if he ever found himself in a retired spot, a member of the nine- 
teen w^ould be sure to appear, thrust an envelope priv'ately into his hand, 
w'hisper, “To be opened at the town hall Friday evening,'* then vanish 
aw'ay hke a guilty thing. lie was expecting that there might be one claim- 
ant for the sack, doubtful, how^ever, Goodson being dead but it nev'cr 

occurred to him tliat all this crowd might be claimants. Whi^n the great 
Friday came at last, he found that he had nineteen envelopes . 


The town hall had never looked finer. Tlie platform at the end of it ^vas 
backed by a sViowy draping of flags; at intervals along the walls wc'ie f\*s- 
toons of flags; tlie gallery fronts were clothed in fl.igs; the snppoitiiig cc^l- 
umns w'ere swathed in flags; all this was to impress the straiigc'r, for lie 
would be there in considerable force, and in a large degree he would be 
connected with the press. The liouse w^as full. The 4122 fixc'd seats were 
occupied; also the G8 extra chairs w^hich liad been packed into the' aisles; 
the steps of the platform were occupied; some distingii ished strangers 
were given seats on the platform; at the horseshoe of tables w-hich fenced 
the front and sides of the platform sat a strong force of special correspond- 
ents \vho had come from everyw^here. It w'as the best-dressed house the 
town had ever produced- Tht^re w^ere some toleral^ly expensive toilets 
there, and in several cases •^he ladies who wore them liad tlie look of being 
unfamiliar with that kind of clothes. At least the town thought they 
had that look, but the notion could have arisen from tlie town's knowl- 
edge of the fact that these ladies had never inhabited such clothes be- 
fore. 

The gold sack stood on a little table at the front of the platform where 
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all tlie lioxise could see it. TTie bulk of tlie bouse gazed at it witb a burning 
interest, a mouth-watering interest, a wistful and pathetic interest; a mi- 
nority of nineteen couples gazed at it tenderly, lovingly, proprietarily, 
and the male half of this minority kept saying over to themselves the mov- 
ing little impromptu speeches of thankfulness for the audience's applause 
and congratulations which they were presently going to get up and de- 
liver. Every now and then one of these got a piece of paper out of his vest 
pocket and privately glanced at it to refresh his memory. 

Of course there was a buzz of conversation going on there always is; 

but at last when the Rev. Mr. Burgess rose and laid his hand on the sack 
he coiild hear the microbes gnaw, the place was so still. He related the 
curious history of the sack, then went on to speak in warm tones of Had- 
leyburg's old and well-earned reputation for spotless honesty, and of the 
town's just pride in this reputation. He said that this reputation was a 
treasure of priceless value; that \inder Rrovidence its value had now be- 
come inestimably enhanced, for the recent episode had spread this fame 
far and wide, ->nd thus had focused the eyes of the American world upon 
this village, and made its name for all time, as he hoped and believed, a 
synonym for commercial incorruptibility. ( ) "And who is to be 

tlie guardian of this noble treasure the community as a whole? Nol The 

responsibility is individual, not communal. From this day forth each and 
every one of you is in liis own person its special guardian, and individually 
responsible tliat no harm shall come to it. Do you does each of you ac- 

cept this great trust? ( TtIrr^t^Jt'^icyus czssenf . ) Tlien all is well. Transmit it to 
your children and to your children's children. Today yoiu: purity is be- 
yond reproach see to it that it shall remain so. Today there is not a per- 

son in yo\ir community who could be beguiled to touch a penny not his 

own st'C to it that yoLi abide in this grace. ( tjuill! This is 

not the place to make comparisons between ourselves and other commu- 
nities some of them ungracious toward us; they have their ways, we 

have ours; let us be conti'nt. ( AyipZ^t/se. > I am done. Under my hand, my 
friends, rests a stranger's elocj\ient recognition of x^'hat are; through 

him the world will always henceforth know what we are. We do not know 
who he is, but in your name I utter your gratitude, and ask you to raise 
your voices in endorsement.” 

The liouse rose in a body and made the ^N'^alls quake xvith the thunders 
of its thankfulness for the space of a long nnnute. Then it sat down, and 
Mr. Burgess took an envelope oiit of his pocket. The house hold its breath 
while he slit the envelope open and took from it a slip of paper. He read 
its contents slowly and impressively the audience listening with 
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tranced attention to this magic document, each of whose words stood for 
an ingot of gold. 

** *Thr^ rcmcirTc xjuTtich I rruid^ to tho distressed stranger ^ulhis this: are 

oery far from being a bad man: go, and reform,^*** Then he continued: 

^*\Ve shall Icnow in a moment now w'hether the remarlc here quoted cor- 
responds with the one concealed in the sacic; and if that shall prove to be 

so and it undoubtedly will this sacic of gold belongs to a fellow citizen 

who w"!!! henceforth stand before the nation as the symbol of the special 

virtue which has made our town famous throughout tlie land Mr. BiU- 

sonl" 

The house had gotten itself all ready to burst into the proper tornado of 
applause; but instead of doing it, it seemed stricken with a paralysis; 
there was a deep hush for a moment or two, then a wave of whispered 
murmurs swept the place— of about this tenor; **Billsont oh, come, this is 

too thin! Twenty dollars to a stranger or anybody Billsonl Tell it to the 

marinesl'* And now at this point the house ca^ight its breath all of a sud- 
den in a new access of astonishment, for it discovered that whereas in one 
part of the hall Deacon Billson w'as standing up with his head meekly 
bowed, in another part of it Lawyer Wilson was doing tlie same. Tlierc 
was a wondering silence now for a while. 

Everybody was puzzled, and nineteen couples were surprised and in- 
dignant. 

Billson and Wilson turned and stared at each other. Billson asked, bit- 
ingly: 

^Why do yon rise, Mr. Wilson?" 

**Because I liave a right to. Perhaps you will be good enough to explain 
to the house why yott rise?" 

"With great pleasure. Because I wrote that paper." 

"It is an impudent falsityl I wrrote it myself." 

It was Burgess's turn to be paralyzed. He stood looking vacantly at first 
one of the men and then the other, and did not seem to know what to do. 
The house was stupefied- Lawyer Wilson spoke up, now, and said: 

"I ask the Chair to read the name signed to that paper." 

Tliat brought the Chair to itself, and it read out the name: 

""John Wharton ISillsoi^:^ 

"There!" shouted Billson. "^Vhat have you got to say for yourself, now? 
And what kind of apology are you going to make to me and to this in- 
sulted house for the imposture which you have attempted to play here?" 

"No apologies are due, sir, and as for the rest of it, I publicly charge you 
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witli pilfering my note from Nfr. Burgess and substituting a copy of it 
signed witb your own name. There is no other way by which you could 
have gotten hold of the test remark; I alone, of living men, possessed the 
secret of its wording.” 

There was likely to be a scandalous state of things if this w^ent on; 
everybody noticed with distress tliat the shorthand scribes were scrib- 
bling like mad; many people were crying, ‘'Chair, Chairl Order! Order!” 
Burgess rapped with his gavel, and said: 

“"bet us not forget tlie proprieties due. There has evidently been a mis- 
take* somewliere, but surely that is all. If N'lr. Wilson gave me an envelope 
and 1 remember now that he did 1 still have it.” 

He took one oiit of his pocket, opened it, glanced at it, looked surprised 
and worried, and stood silent a few moments. Then he waved his hand in 
a xvandering and incchanic*al way, and n^ade an effort c:>r two to say some- 
thing, tlicai ga\’'e it up, despondently- Several voices cried out: 

“iiead it! Bead it! What is it?” 

St> he in a day:ed and sleepwalker fashion: 

“ le/iic/i I riiiitia ta t/ie vifihcijrfyy strcm^cr fixis: ora 

jor froro hewing ci hod mart, (The house gazt*d at him, marv'eling. ) Go, 
atifl rf'fiyrtn * (^'Si tArirxtirs: ‘'Ama?:ingl what can this mean?”) Tliis one,” 
said the Chiiir, “is signed 'Fhurlow C. Wil ^on.” 

“Thc're!” ci ied Wilson, “1 reckon that settles it! I knew perfectly well 
my note was purloined.” 

“Purloined!” retorted Billson. “I'll let you know that neither you nor any 
man of voiir kidney must venture tc:> ” 

TJiC' GJioir. “t^rder, g<.*ntlemen, order! Take your seats, both of you, 
plciise.” 

They f^l>ev€^d, sluiking their heads and grumbling engrily. The house 
was profoundl\' pu:x:7.1ed; it did not knosv what to do with this curious 
enierg<Mic*y . Present Iv Thompson got up. Thompson was the hatter. He 
would ha\*e lik<*d to be a N* inete^ener; but such wiis not for him: his stock 
of hats was rn>t ciinsider;ible c*nough for the position. lie said: 

“Mr. C^hairrniin, if 1 max*^ be permitted to make a suggestion, can both of 
of thi'se genth^inen be right? I put it to you, sir, can both hax^e happened 
to sav the* v<*rv same words to the stranger? It sec*ins to me 

Tht* tanner g<^>t up and interrupted him. I he tanner was a disgruntled 
man; he believed bimself entitles! to lx* a Nineteener, but he eonhln’t 
get reeognitioii. It made him a little unpleasant in his ways and speech. 
Said lie; 
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"Sho, that* s not the point! That eoiilcl happen tvv^ioe in a hnnclrc-cl 

years ^bnt not the oth<'r tiling. Jsl dtfic'T of tliein gave tl:ie twenty dollars!” 

(.A rijyjyle of applazisa,) 

Billson, **I did!” 

WiT^on. did!” 

Then each accvised tlio other of pilferiiig. 

Tho Chair, *‘Order! Sit down, if yon please hoth of ^-'on. Neither of the 

notes has been ont of my possession at any moment.” 

A Voiac, ''Good that settles that!** 

Th^ Tanner. "Mr. Chairman, one thing is now plain: one of tliese men 
has been eavesdropping under the other oiie^s bed, and lileliiiig hiniily 
secrets. If it is not unparliamentary to suggest it, 1 will remark that both 
are equal to it. (^Tha Chair, ^'Orderl Order!”) I withdraw the remark, sir, 
and will confine myself to suggesting tliat if one of thc‘in lias oveilieard 
the other reveal the test remark to liis wife, vs^e shall catch him now.” 

A Voiee, "IIow?^* 

The Tanner, "Easily. Tl^e t^vo have not qxioted the remark in exactly the 
same words. You w ovild hav^e noticed that, if there hadn't been a consid- 
erable stretch of time and an exciting quarrel inserted bctwc'en the two 
readings.” 

A Voiee, "Name the diffc'rence.” 

The Tanner. "The word oertf is in Billson's note, and not in the other.” 

Many Voices, "Tliat*s so he's right!” 

The Tanner. "And so, if the* Chair will examine the test remark in the 

sack, w'e shall know which of these tvAr o frauds ( The Chair. "Order!”) 

■which of these two adventurers (^The Chair. "Order! Older!”) which 

of these two gentlemen T^iti^Jiter and applatise^ is x'litilled to w«*ar 

the belt as being the first dishonest blatherskite ever bred in this town 

which he has dishonored, and which will be a sultry place for him from 
now out!” i^Vi^orozts applavise.^ 

Many Voices. "Open it! open the sack!” 

N^fr. Burgess made a slit in the sack, slid his hand in and lirought out an 
envelope- In it were a couple of folded note's. lie said: 

"One of these is marked, 'Not to be examined until all written commu- 
nications which have been addressed to the Chair if any shall have 

been read.* The other is marked *The Test,* Allow me. It is worded to 

w'it : 

" 'I do not require that the first half of the remark which was made to 
me by my benefactor shall be quoted with exactne'ss, for it was not strik- 
ing, and could be forgcjtten; but its closing fifteen words are quite striking. 
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and I tliirilc easily rememborable; unless th^se shall he accurately re- 
produced, let the applicant he regarded as an impostor. Nly benefactor 
began by saying he seldom gave advice to anyone, but that it always 

bore the hallmark of higli value when lie did give it. "Then lie said this 

and it lias never faded from rny memory: “Vot/ are far frairt beiriQ a bad 
Tna.rx 

Vf^ices. ‘^Phat settles it tlie money's Wilson’s! Wilson! Wilson! 

Speech! Speeeli!” 

l^eoplo jiimpf'd up and c^o^vded around Wilson, Arvringing his hand and 

C'ongraluliiting fervently meantime the Chair xvas liammering with the 

gav'e! and shouting: 

“Carder, gentlemen! Order! Order! I^et me finish reading, please.’' When 
cjuit't was restored, the reading was resum t'd, as follows: 

‘Co, aad r^^for^iri or, mark mry tvarchs scyme clay^ f yo^ir 

‘Lcnll die ami go ta hell or H adleyljnrfj^ amv anu ‘niakie ir 'I'ue eohmeji.* 

A. ghastly silence followed. First an angry cloud began to settle darkly 
upon the fae* * the ei tii^.enship; after a pa vise tlii' c'loiid began tc:> rise, 

and a tickled <'xpr<*ssion tried to take its |>laee; tried so hard that it ^vas 
only kv‘pt under v\'ith greiit iind painful dilfic-iil t\'; file reporters, th<^ brix- 
toiiites, and either strangers bc*nt their ht‘ads down and shielded their 
fac'cs Ar\afh their hands, and managed to hold in by main strength and 
lieroic courtesy. At this most inopportune^ time burst upon the stillness the 
roar of solitary voice Jack Ilalliday’s: 

*^Tluit*s got the lialliuiirk on it!” 

Thc^n the liouse It't go, strangers and all. E^'en Ntr. burgess' gravity 
broke down presently; then the audience considered itself officially ab- 
solvc'd from all ri'straint, and it made the most of its privilege. It was a 
good long laugh, and a tempc’stiioiisly whc:)lelic*arted one, bnt it ceased at 

last l<^ng enough for Nlr. J^nrgess to trv to resume, and for the people to 

get tlieir eyes partially waped; then it broke out again; and afterxviird y^^t 
again; tlic'ii at last burgess was able t<^ c?ut tlit*se serious words: 

“It is useless to try to disguise tbc' f..iet \%’e find ourselves in tlie pres- 

ence of ii inxitter of grave import. It invob’es the honor of ^'our tow^n, it 
strikers at the town’s goc^d name. The dilft'renee c^f a single word between 
llie test rc*marks offered f^y Mr. W'ilson and Nlr. billsc^in was itself a serious 
tiling, since it indicated tbat one or tlie otlier of tliese gentlemen bad con^i- 
mitted a tbeft ” 

The fxvo nien wore sitting limp, nerveless, oruslied; but at tbese w'ords 
both 'were C'leetrified into mox'emeiit, :ind started to get up. 

“Sit down!” said the Chair, sharply, and tliey obeyed. “That, as I have 
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said, 'was a serious tiling. And it was but for only one of them. But the 

matter has beeome graver; for the honor of both is now in formidable 
peril. Shall I go ev'en further, and say in inextricable peril? Both left out 
the crucial fifteen words.” He paused. During several moments he allowed 
tlie pervading stillness to gather and deepen its impressive eflEocts, then 
added: “There would seem to be but one way whereby this could hap- 
pen. I ask these gentlemen Was there aollts^onP a^r^OTTvantP^ 

A low murmur sifted through the house; its import was, “He's got them 
both.” 

Billson was not used to emergencies; he sat in a helpless collapse. But 
Wilson was a la'w_^ er. He struggled to his feet, pale and worried, and 
said: 

“I ask the indulgence of the house while I explain this most painful mat- 
ter. I am sorry to say 'what I am about to say, since it must inflict irrepara- 
ble injury upon Mr. Billson, 'whom I have always esteemed and respected 
until now, and in whose in'vu In er ability to temptation I entirely believed 

as did you all. But for the preservation of my own honor I must speak 

and with frankness. I confess with shame and I now beseech your par- 
don for it that I said to the ruined stranger all of the words contained in 

the test remark, including the disparaging fifteen. ( Scrtsation, ) When the 
late publication was made I recalled them, and I resolved tcj claim the 
sack of coin, for by every right I 'was entitled to it. Now I will ask you to 
consider this point, and weigh it 'well: that stranger's gratitudti to mc' that 
night kne'w no bounds; he said himself that he could find no wcjrds for it 
that were ade^^uate, and that if he should ever be able he would repay me 
a tliousandfold. Now, then, I ask you this: Could I expect could I be- 
lieve could I even remotely imagine that, feeling as he did, he would 

do so ungrateful a thing as to add those cjuite unnecessary fifteen words to 

his test? set a trap for me? expose me as a slanderer of my own to'wn 

before my own people assembled in a public hall? It was preposterous; it 
was impossible. His test would contain only the kindly opening clause of 
my remark. Of that I had no shadow of doubt. You would have tho^ight as 
I did. You would not have expected a base betrayal from one whom you 
had befriended and against whom you had committed no offense. And so, 
with perfect confidence perfect trust, I wrote on a piece of paper the 

opening words ending with ‘Go, and reform' and signed it. When I was 

about to put it in an envelope I was called into my back office, and with- 
o\it tliinking I left the paper lying open on my desk.” He stopped, turned 
his head slowly toward Billson, waited a moment, tfien added: “I ask you 
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to note this: when I retxirncci, a little later, Mr. Billson was retiring by my 
street door.” ( Sanscztian, ) 

In a moment Billson was on his feet and shouting: 

**It's a lie! It*s an infamous lieT* 

Th4^ C^Titiir. seated, sir! Mr. Wilson has the floor.” 

Billson's friends pulled Ixim into his seat and quieted him, and Wilson 
w^ent on : 

**Those are the simple faots. My note was now lying in a different place 
on the table from w^here I had left it. I noticed that, but attached no im- 
portance to it, thinking a draft had blown it there. That Nlr. Billson would 
read a private paper was a thing which could not occur to me; he was an 
lionorable man, and he would be above that. If you will allow me to say it, 
I think liis extra word stands explaint'd; it is attributable to a defect 

of memory'. I was the only man in the world who could furnish here any 
detail of the test remark by Ixarurrcible means. I havt- finished.” 

There is nothing in the world like a persuasive speech to fuddle the 
mental apparatus and upset the convictions and debauch the emotions of 
an audience not practiced in the tricks and delusions of oratory. Wilson 
sat down victoric3us. Tlic* house s\ibmerged him in tides of approving ap- 
plause; friends swarmed to him and shook him by the hand and congratu- 
lated him, and Billsc^n w^as shc3uted down and not allowed to say a word. 
The Ohair hammered and hammered with its gavel, and kept shouting: 

**But let us proceed, gentlemen, let us proceedl” 

At last there was a measurable degree of quiet, and the hatter said: 

“But what is there to pioeec'd with, sir, but to deliver the money?” 

“That’s it! Tliat’s it! Come forward, Wilson!” 

Th^ Hatter. “I mov’e tlirec cheers for Nlr. W^ilson, Symbol of the special 
V'irtue w^hieh 

The* ehec*rs burst forth before he could finish; and in the midst of them 

and in the midst of the clamor of the gavel also some enthusiasts 

mounted Wilson on a big friend’s shoulder and were going to fetch him in 
triumph t<3 the platform. The Cliair’s voice now rose abc3ve the noise. 

“Order! To your places! You forget thiit there is still a document to be 
read.” When quiet had been restored he took up the doeiunent, and w^as 
going to read it, but laid it dow'n again, saying, “I forgot; this is not to be 
read until all written communications receb-ed by me have tirst been 
read.” He took an envelope out of his pocket, removed its enclosure, 

glanced at it seemed astonished lield it out and gazed at it stared 

at it. 
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Twenty or thirty voioes cried out: 

*^Vliat is itP Read iti Read it!" 

And He did slowly, and wondering: 

** ‘The remark 'wHieh I made to the stranger “Ilellol how*s 

this?”) was this: “You are far from being a Had man. (^Vnict^s. “Oreat 

Scott!’^) Go, and reform/** (V'oie^. “Oli, saw my leg off!”) Signed by Mr. 
Pinkerton the banker/* 

The pandemonium of delight which turned itsc'lt Ic'ic^se now was of a sort 
to make the judicious weep. Tljose w'liose itliers wi're iin wrung langla^'d 
till the tears ran down; the reporters, in throes of laughter, set down dis- 
ordered pothooks \\ hich would never in tlie world be dc'ciplierable; and a 
sleeping dc:>g jumped up, scared out of its vs its. and bai ked itself eray'v at 
the turmoil. All manner of cries were scatterc'd througli the din: “W'^e'i e 

getting rich txaa Symbc^ls of Inc*orrxiptil>ility ! wilhcjut ct^iintiiig Hill- 

son!” **T}irea! count Shadbelly in we can't have too inanv!” ‘Wll right 

Billson's elected!” “Alas, poor W^ilson victim of /fco tliit'v^es!” 

A Powcrftil Voice. “Silence! The diaii‘’s fislied up something more out 
of its pocket.** 

Voices, “fliirrali! Is it something fresh? Read it! Rt'ad! Rt'ad!** 

The Chair (rcrtdi/ig). “‘The rt‘maik which T made/ etc.: “You tire fetr 
from being a bad man. Go.” etc. Signed, Ch^egorv Yiitiw.* ** 

Tornado of Voices. “Pour Syriil>ols!” “ l('r Y^-ilc's!” “P^ish again!” 

The house was in a roaring hunior now, and rc'..idv to get aH ihc' fun out 
of tlie occasion that might be in it. Se\ cr<al ISTint^tt'cnc^rs. looking p<ilc‘ tuid 
distressed, got up and began to work their wity towai d the tiisles, but a 
score of shouts went up: 

‘T'he doors, the doors close the doors; no Incoriuptible shall leave this 

place! Sit down, everybody!” 

The mandate was obeyed. 

“Fish again! Read! Read!” 

Tlie Chair fished again, and once more the familiar weirds began to fall 
from its lips “ ‘You are far from being a l>ad man * 

“Name! name! \Vhat*s liis name?” 

“L. Ingoldsby Sargent.” 

“Five elected! Pile up the Symbols! Go on, go on!** 

“ ‘You are far from being a bad 

“Name! name!** 

“Nicholas Whitworth.** 

“Hooray! hooray! It*.s a symbolical day!” 

Somebody w'ailed in, and began to sing this rhyme ( leaving out "it*s” ) 
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to tli<3 lovely AliJccicIo tone of ^'Wlien a man's afraicl, a beautiful maid 

tJje audience joined in, witli joy; then, just in time, somebody contributed 
another line: 

And don't you this forgot 

The house roared it out. A third line was at once furnished: 

Gorruptibles far from Iladleyburg are 

Tlie house roared that one too. As the last note died. Jack Halliday's 
voice rose liigh and clear, freighted with a final line: 

but the Symbols are here, you betl 

3'T^iat w'as sung, with boc^ming enthusiasm. Then the happy house started 
in at the beginning and sang the four lines through twice, with immense 
swing and dash, and finislied up vv^ith a crashing three-tin^es-three and a 
tigc'r for *‘l ladleyburg the Incorruptible and all Symbols of it which we 
shall find receive^* the hallmark: tonight." 

3"hen the shoutings at the C^^hair began again, all over the place: 

“'C^o on! Oo on! bead! bead some more! bead all you've got!" 

"^That's it go on! Wo are winning eternal celebritv”!" 

A do'xen men got up now and l>egan to protest. Tlicy said that this farce 
was the work of some al:>andoned joker, and was an insvilt to the whole 
community. Withciut a doubt tliese signatures w^ere all forgeries 

**Sil dov^ml Sit down! Shut up! You are confessing. We'll find t/our 
name's in the Ic^t." 

“\lr. CJhairman, how' many of tliose envelopes have you got?" 

Tile C>hair counted. 

“‘^Fogether with those tliat Iiave been already examined, there are nine- 
toon. 

A storm of derisive applause broke out. 

'“berliaps tliey all contain the secret. I move tliat you open them all and 

read every signature tliat is attached to a note of that sort and read also 

tlie first c'ight words of the note." 

“Sc'cond tlie motion!" 

It was put and carried uproariously. Then poor old bichards got up, 

and his \;vdfe rose and stood at his side. Her head was bent down, so that 
none might sec that she was crying. Her liiisband gav^e her his arm, and so 
supporting her, he began to speak in a e[navoring voice: 

*‘N4y friends, yon Have kiio'wn us t^vo Mary and me all our liv^es, and 

I think you have liked us and respected us " 
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Tlie CHair intemipted him: 

"Allow me. It is quite true that 'which you are saying, Mr. Richards: 

this town does know you two; it does like you; it does respect you; more 
it honors you and looes you 

Halliday's voice rang out: 

"That's the hallmarked truth, tool If the Chair is right, let the house 
speak up and say it. Risel Now, then hipl hip! hip! — all together!** 

Tlie house rose in mass, faced toward the old couple eagerly, filled the 
air 'with a snowstorm of waving handkerchiefs, and delivered the cheers 
'With all its aflFectionate heart. 

The Chair then continued: 

"WHiat I was going to say is this: We know your good heart, Nlr. Rich- 
ards, but this is not a time for the exercise of charity toward offenders. 

Shotits of *^Right/ right/**') I see your generous purpose in your face, but 
I cannot allo'w you to plead for these men ** 

"Rvit I was going to ** 

"Please take your seat, Mr. Richards. We must examme the rest of these 
notes simple fairness to the men who hav^e ali'c*ady been exposed re- 
quires this. As soon as that has been done 1 give you rny word for this 

you shall be heard/* 

Afani/ Voiaes. "Right! the Chair is right no interruption can be per- 
mitted at this stage! Go on! the names! the names! according to the 

terms of the motion!** 

The old couple sat reluctantly down, and the husband 'whispered to the 
■wife, "It is pitifully hard to have to w^ait; the shame %vill be greater than 
ever when they find 'vve w-ere only going to plead for onrse/ues.** 

Straightway the jollity broke loose again with the reading of the names. 

" ‘You are far from being a bad man ' Signature, Robert J. Titmarsh. 

" ‘You are far from being a bad man * Signature, Eliplialet Weeks. 

" ‘You are far from being a bad man * Signature, Oscar R. Wilder.** 

At this point the house lit upon the idea of taking the eight xvords out of 
the Chairman's hands. Tie was not unthankful for that. Thenceforward he 
held up each note in its turn, and 'waited. The house droned out tlie eiglit 
'words in a massed and measured and musical deep volvime of sound 

(with a daringly close resemblance to a well-known cliurch chant) 

" ‘You are f-a-r from being a b-a-a-a-d man.' ** Then the Cliair said, "Signa- 
ture, Archibald Wilcox.** And so on, and so on, name after name, and 
everybody had an increasingly and gloriously good time except the 
'wretched Nineteen. Now and then, when a particularly .shining name was 
called, the house made the Chair wait while it chanted the whole of the 
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tost romarlc from the heginning to tho closing words, "And go to hell or 

Hiidloybnrg try and malce it the for-or-m-e-r!’* and in these special cases 

they added a grand and agoni^ied and imposing "A-a-a-a-7?xon/” 

The list dwindled, dwindled, dwindled, poor old Richards keeping tally 
of the count, w'incing when a name resembling his own was pronounced, 
and w'aiting in miserable suspense for the time to come w^hen it would be 
his humiliating privilege to rise w-ith Nlary and finish his plea, w'hich he 
was intending to word thus: . . for until now we have never done any 

w^rong tiling, but have gone our humble way unreproaehed. We are very- 
poor, w-e are old, and have no chick nor child to help us; w-e w-ere sorely 
tempted, and we fell. It w-as my purpose when I got up before to make 
confession and beg that my name might not be read out in this public 
place, for it seemed to us that we could not bear it; but I was prevented. It 
w^as just; it was our place to suffer with the rest. It has been hard for us. It 
is the first time we have ever heard our name fall from anyone's lips sul- 
lied. Re' merciful for the sake of the better days; make our shame as light 

to bear as in v charity you can.” At this point in his reverie Nlary 

nuclg<r“d him, perceiving that liis mind was absent. Tlie house was chant- 
ing, "Tou are f-a-r,” etc. 

"Re reiicly,” Nlary wliispered, "Your name comes now; ho has read eight- 
een.” 

Tlic' chant ended, 

"Next! next! next!” came volleying from all over tlie house. 

Rurgc'ss put his hand into his pocket. The old couple, trembling, began 
to rise. Riirgess fumbled a moment, then said: 

"I find I have read them all.” 

Taint w ith joy and surprise, the couple sank into their seats, and Nlary 
whispc'red : 

"Oh, bles.s Ood, we arc siivedl lie has lost ours 1 w’-ouldn't giv'e this for 

a hundrc'd of those sacks!” 

The house burst out w'-ith its IKf trav^esty, and sang it three tir^ies 
-with ever increasing enthusiasm, rising to its feet Nvhen it reached for the 
tliird time the closing line: 

Rut the Symbols are here, you betl 

and finisliing up w^ith cheers and a tiger for "Hadley burg purit\^ and our 
eighteen immortal representativ'es of it.” 

Then Wingate, the saddler, got up and proposed cheers "for the clean- 
est man in tow-n, the one solitary important citizen in it who didn't try to 
steal that money Edward Richards.” 
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They were given w-itl:! great and moving heartiness; then somebody pro- 
posed that Richards be elected sole guardian and Symbol of the now Sa- 
cred Hadleyburg Tradition, with power and riglit to stand up and look 
the whole sarcastic world in the face. 

Passed, by acclamation. Then they sang the Mikado again, and ended 
it with : 

And there's orxo Symbol left, you betl 

There was a pause; then: 

A Voice. “‘Now, then, who's to get the sack?" 

Tiic Tanner ( tciV/i bitter sarcasm^). “‘That*s easy. Tlie* money has to be 
divided among tlie eighteen Incorruptiblcs. They gave tlie s^3flering stran- 
ger twenty dollars apiece and that remark each in his tui-n it took 

tA^v’cnty-two minutes for the procession to move past. Stakc'd the stranger 
total contribution, $ 300 . All they vv^ant is just the loan back and inter- 
est forty thousand dollars altogether.” 

Alany Voices ( derisicely . “‘That’s it! h>ivA"y! Divvy! 13e kind to the poor 
don't keep them waiting!” 

The Chair. ‘“Order! I now offer the stranger's remaining document. It 
says: “If no claimant shall appear (^^rartd chorus of ^roaris^ ^ I dc'sire that 
you open the sack and count out the mone\' to the principal citizens of 
your town, they to take it in trust (cries of '*C>h! Chi ) , and use it in 

such ways as to them shall see^m best fc:)r the pro|^>agat ion and preserv’^ation 
of your community's noble reputation for incorruptible honesty ( mor(3 

cries} a reputation to which their names and their efforts will add a new 

and far-reaching luster.' ( Enthtisiasfic oatbnrst of sarcastic €iyy}daase.) 
That seems to be all. No here is a postscript: 

““ ‘P. S. CiTiZENTS OE IlAnt-EYBono: There is no test remark nobody 

made one. (Great sensation.} Tliere wasn’t any pauper strangc-r, ni^r any 
tvv'enty- dollar contribution, nor any accompanying l>enediction and com- 
pliment these are all inventions. (General b^iz:z firul hum of astonish- 
ment arul delight . ) Allow me to tell my story it will take but a word or 

tv/o. I passed through your town at a certain tirnc^, and received a deep 
offense which I liad not earned. Any other man would have l^c^en content 
to kill one or two of you and call it srjuarc% Imt to me that would have 
been a trivial revenge, and inadec|uate; for the dead do not suffer. Re- 

side.s, I could not kill you all and, anyway, made as I am, even that 

would not have satisfied me. I w-anted to damage every man in the place, 

and every woman and not in their bodies or in their estate, Imt in thc'ir 

vanity the place where feeble and foolish people are most vulnerable. 
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So I disguised myself and came bade and studied you. You were easy 
game. You had an old and lofty reputation for honesty, and naturally you 

were proud of it it w^as your treasure of treasures, the very apple of youx 

eye. As soon as I found out that you carefully and vigilantly kept your- 
selves and your children ovit erf tcm'ptCLtiort^ I knew how to proceed. Why, 
you simple creatures, the weakest of all iveak things is a virtue which has 
not been tested in the fire. I laid a plan, and gathered a list of names. Xly 
project 'was to corrupt Hadleyburg the Incorruptible. Nly idea was to 
njake liars and thieves of nearly half a hundred smirchless men and 
'wt^men who had never in their lives uttered a lie or stolen a penny. I was 
afraid of Good son. He 'was neither born nor reared in Hadleyburg. I was 
afraid that if I started to operate my scheme by getting my letter laid be- 
fore you, you would .say to yourselves, '‘^Goodson is the only man among us 

who would give away t'wenty dollars to a poor devil” and then you 

might not bite at my bait. But Heaven took Goodson; then I knew I 'was 
safe, and I sot my trap and baited it. It may be that I shall not catch all 
the men to whom T mailed tlie pretended test secret, but I shall catch the 

most of them, if I know Hadleyburg nature. (Voices. “'Riglit he got 

e\ cTv last one of them.'*) I believe they will even steal ostensible gcmhlc- 
mr:>ney, rather than miss, poor, tempted, and mistrained fellows. I am 
iK^piiig to eternally and ev^erlastingly scjuelch your vanity and give Had- 

h^\'biirg a new renown one that will stickle and spread far. If I hav'e suc- 

ce^'ded, open the sack and summon tlie Committee on Propagation and 
Preservation of the Hadleyburg Reputation.' ” 

A Cf/eZone cff Voices. ‘“Ox^en iti Gpen itl The Eighteen to the frontl 

Committee on Propagation of the Traditionl Foi^ward the Incorrupt- 

ibh'sl” 

The Cliair ripped the sack 'wide, and gathered up a handful of bright, 
broad, yellow coins, shook them together, then examined them. 

■“Friends, tliey are only gilded disks of leadi” 

There wa.s a crashing outbreak of delight over this news’s, and w^hen the 
noise had subsided, the tanner called out: 

“By right of apparent seniority' in this business, NIr. Wilson is 
Chairman of the Committee on Propagation of the Tradition. I suggest 
thiit he step forward on behalf of his pals, and receive in trust the 
money." 

A UrdTirlrect Voices. '‘^Wilsonl Wilson! Wilson! Speech! Speech!" 

WTison ( f n ci ooice tremhlin^ tenth ) . “You will alloxv me to say, 

^nd without apologies for my language, clomtx tlie money!" 

A Voice. “Oh, and him a Baptist!" 
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A V'ofcr^. "Seventeen Symbols left! Step up, gentlemen, and assume your 
tnastl** 

THere w-as a pause no response. 

The Saddler. "Mr. CHairman, we've got one clean man loft, anyxvay, out 
of the late aristocracy; and be needs mi>ney, and dcsorvt's it. I move tliat 
you appoint Jack: Halliday to get up tHore and auction off tliat sack of gilt 

tw'enty-dollar pieces, and give tfie result to tlie riglit man tlie man w-liom 

Hadleyburg delights to honor Edward Richards." 

This was received \vith great enthusiasm, tlie dog taking a hand again; 
the saddler started the bids at a dollar, the Rrivton folk and liarnum's rep- 
resentative fought liard for it, the people cheered every jump that the 
bids made, the eixeitement climbed moment by moment highc^r and 
higher, the bidders got on their mettle and grew steadily more and more 
daring, more and more determined, the jumps went from a dollar up to 
five, then to ten, then to twenty, tlien fifty, then to a hundred, then 

At the beginning of the auction Richards wliispered in distress to his 

wife: “O Maiy% can w’c allow it? It it ^\^ou see. it is an honor reward, a 

testimonial to purity of cliaracter, and and c^an we allow it? Hadn’t I 

better get up and O Nlary, what ought we to do? wliat do you think 

we " Halliday^s v>oiee. ^‘‘F'iffeert Vnrh hid! fifieerx far ilte sat Iz^ 1 leentr/f 

ah, thanJcsI thirty thariJcs a^airtl Thirty, thirty, thirtif! di> I hear 

forty? forty it ts! ICe^^jy the ball rollirv^, genfZemeii, k(*c*j7 it rollitx^^ fifty! 

tharxles, noble Roiruin! going at fifty, fifty, fifttf! serenty!"- — ninety^ 

sjxlendid! a hvindred! jyile it up, jxile it zdjx! h^ifidrc^d and txet^niy 

forty! fast in time! hnnxlred and fiftt/! rwo hvindred! s^i/xerb! Do 1 

hear two h thanles! two hrindred and fifty! ") 

"It is another temptation, Edward I'm all in a treinl>le l)ut, oh, we've 

escaped one temptation, and tliat oiight to warn us to ("‘Sir did I hear? 

thanks! six fifty, six f sevein hundred!**) And yet, Edward, when you 

think nobody susp (^**Eifz^ht hundred dollars! hxirrah! make it nine! 

Air. Tarsons, did 1 hear you say thanks nine! this noble saek of v'ir- 

gin lead going at only nine hundred dollars, gilding and all eorne! kIo I 

hear a thousand! gratefulltf yours! did someone say el€*t:>en? a sviek 

tohieh is going to be the most celebrated in the tehole L^ni ") (3 Edward” 

(beginning to sob), "we are so poorl but but— do as you think best 

do as you think best.” 

Edward fell that is, he sat still; sat w^ith a conscience w'hich was not 

satisfied, but which w-as overpowered by circumstances. 

Meantime a stranger, who looked like an amateur detective gotten up 
as an impossible English earl, had been watching the evening's proceed- 
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inj^s with miinifest interest, and with a contented expression in his face; 
and he liad hecn privately commenting to liimself. He w^as now soliloc|xii:(5- 
inj5 s<Tmewliat lilce this: *‘None of the Eighteen are bidding; tliat is not sat- 
isfactory; I must cliange tliat tfie dramatic unities recjiiire it; tliey must 

huy the sack they tried to steal; they must pay a heavy price, too some 

of them are rich. And another thing, w^lien I make a mistake in Iladley- 
hiirg nature the man that puts that error upon me is entitled to a high 
honorarium, and someone must i:>ay it. Xliis poor old Richards has brought 
my judgment to shame; he is an lionc'st man. T don’t understand it, but I 
acknowledge it. Yes, he Siiw my deuces citkL witli a straight flush, and by 
rights the pot is his. And it shall be a jackpot, too, if I can manage it. He 
disiippoiu ted me, but h^t that pass.” 

He w as watching the' bidding. At a thousand, the market broke; the 

l^ricc's tumbled swiftly. He waited and still w^atclied. One competitor 

dropped out; then another, and ancTther. He put in a bid or two, now. 
When the* bids liad sunk tri ten dollars, he added a fiv^e; someone raised 
liiui a thrc'-; Wriited a moment, then flung in a fifty-dollar jump, and 

the sac*k w^as his ;it Si,iiSi 2 . ^JTie house broke out in cheers then stopped; 

for he w^as c'ln his feet, and had lifted his hand. He began to speak. 

“I dc'sire t<^ say a w^ord, and ask a favor, 1 am a speculator in rarities, 
and I hav’t' dt'alings walh perscTiis inti'rested in numismatics all over the 
w^orld. I Citn make a firofit on this piirehase, just as it stands; but there is a 
w'av, it 1 ciin get vour iipprov'ul, wdierchv I can make every one of these 
le:idc'ri tw«'n t\'-dolhir piece's worth its face in gold, and perhaps more. 
C-rant me tluit appro\'al, iind I w'ill give part of my gains to your Mr. Rich- 
iirds, w^'liose inv'uliic'ral>h^ proliitv' vou have so justlv and so cordiallv ree- 
ognix.ed tonight; his sliiire shall be te'ii tliousand dollars, and I will hand 
iiiui the rnonev tomorrow. (^CZrt^cit ajyjyJnti^c* from tlio hotisa. Rut the *‘in- 
vulnerablc' prcTbity” made the Ricliardses blush prettily; hcTwev^er, it w'ent 
for i»Tod<‘sty, and did no liarm. ) If you w'ill pass my proposition by a good 

in;ijorily 1 w oiild like a tw'^o-thirds vote 1 w'ill reg;ird that as the tow n’s 

corisc'Tit, and thiit is all 1 ask. Rarities are aKvavs helped bv any de\fce 
\vhic*li will realist' ciiriositv' and c<Tmpcl remark. ]>sow if I mav ha^'e vour 
p<'rmissioii to stanxp upon the fac'os of each of these ostensible coins tlio 
iiitmcs of the eighteen gent It'i non who ” 

Ninc'-tentlis of tht' audience' w-i'n* cTn their feet in a moment dog and 

all and the' proposition was carried wuth a w’hirKvind of approving ap- 

plause atiel liiiighter. 

Yhe'v sat de>wai, and all the Svinl^cfls exex'pt “Hr.” C^la\" Harkne.'ss got up, 
violently j>rotesting against the proposed outrage, and threatening to 
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"I beg you not to threaten me/’ said the stranger, calmly. "I know my 
legal rights, and am not accustomed to being frightened at bluster/' (A 7 >- 
plausa.^ lie sat down. ‘^Or." Harkness saw an opportunity here. He was 
one of the two very rich men of the place, and Pinkerton was the other. 
Harkness was proprietor of a mint; that is to say, a popular patent medi- 
cine. He was running for the Legislature on one ticket, and Pinkerton on 
the other. It was a close race and a hot one, and getting hotter every day. 
Both had strong appetites for money; each had bought a great tract of 
land, with a purpose; there was going to be a new railvv'ay, and each 
wanted to be in tlie Legislature and help locate the route to his own ad- 
vantage; a single vole might make the decision, and with it two or thiee 
fortunes. The stake was large, and Harkness wiis a daring speculator, lie 
was sitting close to the striingcr. He leaned over while one or anotlier of 
the other Symbols was entertaining the house with protests and appeals, 
and asked in a whisper: 

‘‘"W’liat is your price for the sack?” 

“Forty thousand dollars.” 

“I’ll give you twenty.” 

]Vo. 

“Twenty -five.” 

“No.” 

“Say thirty.” 

“The price is forty thousand dollars; not a penny less.” 

“All rigljt. I’ll give it. I will come to the hcjlel at ten in tlie mon'iing. I 
don’t want it known; will see you privately.” 

“Very good.” Then the stxanger got up cind said to the house: 

“I find it late. The speeches of these gentlemen are not without merit, 
not witho\it interest, not with<3ut grace; yet if I may be* excuised I will take 
my lea%'e. I tbank you for the groat favor whic-h you have shown me in 
granting my petition. I ask the Chair to keep the sack for me until tomor- 
row, and to hand these tliree fivc»-hundre<l-dt3llar notes to \lr. Ricliards.” 
They were passed up to the Chair. “At nine I will call for the sack, and at 
eleven will deliver the rt^st of the ten thousand to Mr. Kiehards in person, 
at his home. Oood night.” 

Then he slipped out, and left the audience making a vast noise, which 
was composed of a mixture of cheers, the M ikado sc^ng, dog-disapproval, 
and the chant, “You are f-a-r from being a b-a-a-d man u-a-a a-menl” 
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At homo tho Richardses had to endure ccmgratiilations and compli- 
ments until midnight. Then they were left to themselves. Tliey looked a 
little sad, and they sat silent and thinking- Finally Nlary sighed and said: 

*'Oo you think we are to blame, Edward rrttJialx to blame?” And her 

eyes wandered to the accusing triplet of big bank notes lying on the table, 
Arvhere the congralulators had been gloating over them and reverently fin- 
gering them. Edward did not answ^er at once; then he brought out a sigh 
and said, hesitatingly ; 

^*We we couldn’t help it, !NIary. It well, it was ordered- All things 

are,” 

Mary glanced up and looked at him steadily, but he didii’t return the 
look. Presently slie said: 

*‘I thought congratulations and praises alw ays tastc'd good. But it 

seems to me, now Edward?” 

“Well?” 

“Are you going to stay in the bankF’ 

“N-no.” 

“Resign?” 

“In the morning by note.” 

"“It does seem best.” 

Rieliiirds bowed his head in his hands and muttered: 

“Before, I xvas not afraid to let oceans of people’s money povir tl^irough 
my hands, biit Nlary, I am so tired, so tired ” 

“We xvill go to bed.” 

At nine* in the morning the stranger called for the sack and took it to the 
hotel in a cab. At ten Harkness had a talk with liini privately- Tlie stran- 

gcT asked for and got five checks on a metropolitan bank dra\^Ti to 

’‘‘Bearer” four for $1,500 each, and one for $34,000. lie put one of the for- 

mer in his pocketl 30 ok, and the remainder, representing $38,500, he put in 
iuri envelope, and ^vith these he added a note, which he wrote after Hark- 
ness was gone. At eleven he called at tlie Richards’ house and knocked. 
Ntrs. Richards peeped through the shutters, then went and received the 
envelc 3 pe, and the stranger disappearcMzl without a word. She came back 
flushed and a little unsteady on her legs, and gasped out: 

“I am sure I recognized him! Last night it seemed to me that maybe I 
had seen him somewhere before.” 

“*‘110 is the man that brought the sack here?” 

"“I am almost sure of it.” 

^'‘Tlion he is the ostensible Stephenson, too, and sold every important 
citizen in this town w^itli his bogus secret. Now*^ if he has sent checks in- 
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stead of money, we are sold, too, after wo thoiigrfit we fiad escaped. T was 
l>ogiiminj^ to feel fairly comfortah>le once inore, after my rest, l>iit 

tlie loolc of tliat envelope malces me sick. It isii^t fat eiioiigli; $8,500 in even 
tlie largest bank notes makes n^ore l:>iilk tlian tliat/^ 

‘‘Edward, wliy do yon object to cliec'ks?'* 

“Cliecks signed by Steplienson! I am resignc'd to take tbo $8,500 if it 

conld come in bank notes for it does seem tliiit it wiis so ordt^red, Mary 

bnt I bave ne\'er had much courage, xind 1 have n<)t the pluck to try to 

market a check signed with that disastTons name. It would l>c' a trap. TTliat 
man tried to catcli me; we escaped somehow or other; and now hc‘ is try- 
ing a new ^vav. If it is checks 

“Oh, Ed\^•ard, it is too bad!”’ And she held np the chc^cks and began to 
cry. 

“Put them in the fire! Quick! We n^iustn’t be tempted. It is a trick to 

make tlie world laugh at along with the rc*st, and Oive them to 7 //r\ 

since you can’t do it!” lie snatchc'd them an<l tried to hold his grip till ht* 
could get to the stove; but he w'^as liuinan, he was a c:ishier, and he 
stopped a moment to make sure of tlie signature. TThc^n he c*;une nc*ar to 
fainting. 

“Ean me, Mary, fan me! They are the same as gold!” 

“Oh, how lovJly, p:cKvaid! W^hy?” 

“Signed by Harkiiess. Wliat can the mystery of that be, ]\hiry?” 

“Edw’urd, do you think ” 

“Look liere^ look at this! Fifteen fift^^im fiftt^t'n 1 liirt v-ff uir. Thirty- 

eight tliousand five hundred! NIary, tlie sack isn’t worth twelve dollars, 
and Ilarkness apparently lias paid al>out par for it.” 

“And docs it all come to 11s, do you think instead of tlie tc'u thousarid?” 

“Why, it looks like it. Anti the ch<^*c ks arc' made to ‘Jlc-art'r,’ too.” 

“Is that good, Edw^ard? W^liat is it for?” 

“A hint t<i collect thc'xn at some distant bank, I reckon, l^c'rhaps 
Ilai'kness doesn’t want the matter known. What is that a note'?” 

“Yes. It was w'ith the* checks.” 

It w'as in the “Stc'pheiison” handwriting, but there was no sigiiiiture. It 
said : 

I am a disappointed man. Your honesty is hc'vond the reaeli of tempta- 
tion. I had a dilfeient idea alxjiit it, hut I wrcjiigecl y<in in that, and I 

heg pardr>ri, and do it sine erc*]y. I Iionor yc>n and tti.it is .since re too. 

This tovv'n is not w'ortlis* to kiss the* hc-m c»f \'our g.aiintait. l^r*itr sir, I 
made a sc|iiare het with my.sc*lf lliat tlierc* wc^re ninf*tc'c*n de*haiic] i.ihlcj 
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nrien in your so If -ri^Ht eons eoinmunity- I Have lost. Take tHc wHole pot, 
yo\i are entitled to it. 

Ric-hards drew a deep sigH, and said: 

**Jt seenns written witli fire ^it Hums so. jMary 1 am miscraHle again.** 

**T, too. AH, dear, I w-isH 

‘‘To think, Mary he lyolictvyas in me.** 

’“‘Oh, don't, Kdward T ean't lic'ar it." 

-"If the >se heautifiil words were deserved, N^ary and God know^s T Re- 
lieved 1 deserved thc'in onee T tliink I eoiild ^ive tlie forty thousand dol- 

lars for them. And I wotild put that paper awav% as representini; rr:iore 

than ^old and jewels, and kc'ej> it always, i^ui now We could not live in 

tlie shadow of its accusing presence, Nlary." 
lit* put it in tlie fire. 

A inesseiig<^'r arri\'<_'d and delivered an e^nvelope. 

Riehards took from it ii note and read it; it was from Rurgess. 

You saved mo, in a diifieiilt time*. I sav^ed you last night. It wa.s at cost 
€yf a lie, hut L niiide tlit' sac-iifiec* iiec'l\-, and out of a giateful heart. r<one 
ill tliis village' knows so well us I know how hrav^e* and good and nohle 
v<>u arf'- At hottoin ^x^u cannot r<.*spf‘c t me, knowing as you do of that 
mattf'r <if wiiicii I iun aceuseil, and h\' the gi'ne'ral v'oic*e c*onden"irie'd ; 
hilt 1 hc'g that \ <111 will iit It-ast hciieve that I am a grateful man; it will 
lielp me^ to hear nay hurde'ii. 

(Signed) RiTaoESS. 

^'Siiv'od, onee more^. And on sucii terms!" He put the note in the fire. **I 

1 wish I wc'rc' dead, Miiry, I wish I we're out of it all." 

"‘Oh, tlic'se ar<' hitte'r, hitt^'r dav's, Tvdward. Tlie stahs, through their very 

geiic'rosi ty, are* so dee]a and tlic'v eouae^ so fast!" 

Tlire'e diivs h<'fore^ the e'h'ciioii t'aeh of two thiausand voters suddenly 

found hiixisi'lf in possi'ssioii of a piiy'c'd meiiie'iato one of the reiatiwaaed 

hogus doiihlc' e'agh's. Around one' its fac'c's was stamped theses w’eirds: 

RENTARjc i siAiir: to the eook S'ruATsoEia was " Around the' other face 

vva.s stampeel these*: ‘"c;o, ano nEEOiexi. ( siovjpja ) Thus the en- 

tire' remaining rt'fusc' of the' r<*iiow^ne*el joke w'as t'lnptied uptan a single 
head, and wuth eiilanaitous c'ff<*et. It rew ivT'd the re'C'e'nt vast laugh and 
eoiica'iilralc'd it uptan Pinke'i tcan; ;md ITarknt'Ss’ eleetiiaii w’as a walkcaver. 

Within twc'iily-four lieiurs afte'r the* Rioharelse's had reee'ive'd tlie'ir 
ehc'eks their eoiisc'ie'nee's we'rc' cpiie*ting deawm, diseouraged; the old couple 
were le'ariiiiig to rc'eoncih' the'inst'lv'es to the' sin wiiieh thc'y had commit- 
ted. Rut they w’erei to le'arii, now', that a sin lake's ean new iind re^al te'rrors 
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when there seems a chance tl-iat it is going to be found out. Tliis gives it a 
fresh and most substantial and important aspect. At church the nionriing 
sermon was of the usual pattern; it was the same old things said in tlie 
same old way; they had heard them a thousand times and found theni in- 
nocuous, next to meaningless, and easy to sleep under; but now it was dif- 
ferent: tlie sermon seemed to bristle wath accusations; it seemed aimed 
straight and specially at people w'ho w'cre concealing deadly sins. After 
church they got away from the mob of congratulators as soon as they 
could, and hurried homeward, chilled to the bone at they did not Icno^v 

w^hat vague, shadowy, indefinite fears. And by chance tliey caught a 

glimpse of Mr. Buigess as he turned a corner. ITe paid no attenticjn to 
their nod of recognition! He hadn^t seen it, but they did not know that. 

\\^lat could his conduct mean? It miglit mean it might mean oh, a 

dozen dreadful things. Was it possible that he knew tliat Richards could 
have cleared him of guilt in that b\ gone time, and had been silently wait- 
ing for a chance to even up accounts? At liome, in their distress thc*y 
to imagining that their servant might have been in the next j-oom listt'niug 
when Richards revealed the secret to his wife that he knew of Huigess’ 
innocence; next, Richards began to imagine that he liad heard the swish 
of a go'svn in there at that time; next, he was sure he had h<*ard it. Tliey 
would call Sarah in, on a pretext, and watch her face; if slie had hc^eii be- 
traying them to Nlr. Bvxrgess, it would show in her manner. Tliey asked 

her sonie questions questions which w'erc so random and incbht'reiil and 

seemingly purposeless that the girl felt sure tliat the old people’s minds 
had been affected by tlaeir sudden good fortune; tlie sliarp and watchful 
gaze which they bent upon her frightened lier, and that eompleled tlie 
business. She bluslied, she became nervous and confused, and to tlie old 

people these were plain signs of guilt guilt of some fearful sc^rt or other 

without doubt she vv'as a spy and a traitor. Wlien they wt*rc' alone again 
they began to piece many unrelated things togetlier and get liorrible rc*- 
sults out of tfie combination. When things had got about to tlie worst, 
Richards was delivered of a sudden gasp, and his wife asked: 

"Oh, what is it? What is it?” 

"The note Burgess' note! Its language was sarcastic, I see it now.” Ho 

quoted: " *At bottom yoi^ cannot respect me, /rnotetng, as you do, of that 

mattOT of which I am accused’ c:>b, it is perfc*ctly plain, now, God help 

mel He knows that I know! You see the ingenuity of the phrasing. It was 
CL trap and like a fool, I walked into it. And Mary ?” 

"Oh, it is dreadful 1 know what you are going to .say he didn’t return 

your transcript of tlie pretended test remark.” 
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"No Icept it to destroy us 'with. Niary, he has exposed us to some al- 
ready. I kno’w it 1 Icno'w it well. I sa'w it in a dozen faces after church. 

Ah, he wouldn’t answer our nod of recognition he kne'w what he had 

been doingl” 

In the night the doctor was called. The news w'ent around in the mom- 
mg that the old couple were rather seriously ill prostrated by the ex- 

hausting excitement growing out of their great windfall, the congratu- 
lations, and tlie late hours, the doctor said. The town was sincerely 
distressed; for these old people were about all it had left to be proud of> 
now- 

Ta.vo days later the news w'as w'orse. Tlie old couple were delirious, and 
were doing strange things. By witness of the nurses, Bichards had exhib- 

itt'd che^clcs for $8,500? No for an amazing sum $38,500! What could 

Ije the explanation of this gigantic piece of luck? 

Tlie following day the nurses had more news and wonde»rf\il. They 

had concluded to hide the checks, lest harm come to them; but when they 

searched they -«^-ere gone from under the patient’s pillow vanished a'w^'ay. 

The patient said: 

"Let the pillow alone; w'liat do you w’ant?” 
tliought it best tliat the cliecks 

"You w'ill never see them again they are destroyed. Tliey came from 

Satan. T saw the hcdl-brand on them, and I knew tliey were sent to betray 
me to sin.” Then he fell to gabbling strange and dreadful things 'which 
w ere not clearly understandable, and which the doctor admonished them 
to keep to themselves. 

Bicliards %vas right; the checks 'vs’-ere never seen again. 

A nurse must have talked in her sli*ep, for w^ithin two days the forbid- 
den gabl>lings 'were the property of the town; and theA*^ w^ere of a surpris- 
ing sort. Tliey seemed to indicate that Bicliards had been a claimant for 
the sack himself, and that Burgess liad concealed tliat fact and then ma- 
liciously betrayed it. 

Burgess was taxed with this and stoutly denied it. And ho said it w^as 
not fair to attach weiglit to the chatter of a sick <ild man who was out of 
his mind. Still, suspicion was in the air, and there was mueh talk. 

After a day or two it was reported that Xfrs. Bichards’ clc'lirious deliv- 
eries w’^ero getting to be duplicates of her husband’s. Suspioic^n fl^in-iod up 
into conviction, now, and tbe town's pride in the purity of its one undis- 
credited important citizen began to dim down and flicker tow'ard extinc- 
tion . 

Six days passed; then came more new^s. Tlie old couple w’ore djdng. 
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Richards' mind cleared ixi his latest hour, and he sent for Burgess. Burgess 
said: 

‘'‘Let the room be cleared. I think: he wishes to say something in privacy." 

“No!" said Richards. “I want witnesses. I want you all to liear my con- 
fession, so that I may die a man, and not a dog. I was clean artificially 

like the rest; and like the rest I fell when temptation came. I signed a lie, 
and claimed the miserable sack. Mr. Burgess remembered that I had done 
him a service, and in gratitude (and ignorance) he suppressed my claim 
and sav^ed me. You know the thing that was charged against Burgess years 
ago. My testimony, and mine alone, could have cleared him, and I w’-as a 
coward, and left him to suffer disgrace " 

“No no Nlr. Richards, you " 

“My servant betra\'ed n^iy secret to him " 

“No one has betrayed anything to me " 

“and then lie did a natural and justifiable' thing, he ri^pented of the 

saving kindness which lie had done me, and lie ^jcjyasccl me as I de- 
served " 

“Never! 1 make oath " 

“Out of my heart I forgive him.” 

Burgess' impassioned protestations fc'll upon de'af c'ars, the d\ang man 
passed away without knovv^'ing tliat once more he had done poor Hurge^ss 
a wrong. The old wife died that night. 

The last of the sacred Nineteen had fallen a prey to the' fiendish sack; 
the town was stripped of the last rag of its ancient glory. Its mourning 
was not showy, but it was cTeep. 

By act of the Legislature upon prayer and petition Iladlc'yburg was 

allowed to change its name to ( never mind what 1 will not giv'c it 

away), and leave one venrd oiit of tlie motto tliat for many generations 
had graced the town's official se.il. 

It is an honest town once more, and the man will have to rise early that 
catches it napping again. 
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karles lDic*kf*Tis was Ijom in I-,anc 1 pt>rt, now a section of Portsea, 
Isnj^liincl, Peliriiary 7, 1812. Ilis fatlier clerkt'cl for tlie ISTavy Pay Of- 
fice. A convivial, easy^oinj^ man, lie was held for a time in Nlarshal- 
soa debtors’ ])rison. '^'oimj^ CJliarles i^ot little schooling. Kor some 
months he Wiis put to work in hlaekiii<T waielioiise. lie served in 
an attorin'\’.s offic-o, hecsime a shorthanfl writer and a first-rate Par- 
liam<'ntar\ reporter, llis first hook. Sketches hy Boz., was published 
ill 1838. 

'That same year he married Oatherine Hogarth and began to 
bring out 'Vhe Pickwick l*cipcrs (see bedow’ ) in monthlv piirts. be- 
fore the year was out his tremendous audience had found him. It 
grew' w'ith tlie publication of O/ii'cr Txcist in 1838 imd icholas 
Wif'klelfy a \’ear later. 'I'he Old Oitriosittf Shop and Barnnhy Btid^e 
follow'cd in 1S41. Oickc'ns was handsoinelv rt'et'i\ ed on his first tovu" 
of the United States but the acid tone of ^\rtierican A ofes- outraged 
his transatlantic rciiders. 

In 18.43 — .45 he settled in Oenoa ;md toured Italy and P^rance on 
the w’av biic'k to Fingland. Oiiring this period, ^lartiii Cdmzzh'tcit , 
A Cdtristtxias O.firol, and The Cdtitnes app<*aretl. Oickc'ns founded the 
/yOTidon T>(iily Ibexes but soon returned to the Caintment. In Paris 
he met Ohatt'aubriand, IDnmas iind "Victor Ilugci. Bv Nfarch, 1847, 
he w'as b.ac-k in London, working on Ooxnlfcx/ ami Son. I'lie monthly 
parts of Oax'id Oojypcrfieldy probabb* his most w’idely re.id novel, 
began to appt*ar in i8.:tp. 

lit* founded the periodical Tfoxisehohl W'oi'ils in 1S50. Publication 
of Bleak House, the first of his somber later novels, began in 1851. 
It was followed by Hanl Titties and lAttle Oorrit. In June, 1857, he 
gave the first of his public reading.s in London. About this time he 

3S7 
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'was separated from liis 'wife and fiis assoeiation w^itli tlie actress 
Ellen Terx:ian began. In 1859 pnblislied A, Tala af Two Citias and 
set up a new periodical. All tJia ITaar Roxtrtd, 

During tlie early iSGo^s, in the midst of many lectures, he foiind 
time to write Grant Eccpaatntions and Gar Af^ittial F riaricl . His second 
tour of the United States in 1867—68 'was an unparalleled triumph. 
In his time he was the most popular novelist in English and earned 
his raiik among the greatest. He began publication of liis unfinished 
novel, Tha ^lystary of Fclwit% Drood, just before he died on June 9, 
X870. 

celebrated Mr. Pick^vick, famous alike for his roun<l and rosy 
good nature and his incomparable intellect, has got liimsell into a 
pickle. Indeed, it is one of the most reno\\med pickles in all liti'ra- 

tmre the pickle of Bardell u. Pick'wick, tried under Mr. Jiistic'e 

Stareleigh at Guildhall, London, on Eebruary X4 in some iinaginai'y 
year of the late iSiio's. Mr. Pickwick stands accusc^cl of tlio most 
horrible, monstrous and unnatural crime ever boimd into law calf. 
It is nothing less than breach of promise. He is chargt*^d v\^th ha\'iiig 

defaulted on a promise of marriage to a respectaT>le female to wit, 

a certain XIrs. Bardell, his fomxer landlady, widow of a customliou.se 
ofiRccr and mother of that ‘‘little vrllain,'"' Master Bardell. 

So 'we are into Pialcvaialc Fapars^ a great book that is not so much 
a book as a 'world. In it P>ickens first discovered the huge power of 
his own talent and went a little mad with the fun of it. Hc' Tie\ cr 
wrote a book quite like it again. Perhaps no one ever will. We c'an 
read it for a w'eek. Many a maix lias read it for a lifetime. W^e can 
eat it, and sleep in it, and dream about it, and never once -wish we 
'were somewhere else or doing something else. Of how many great 
books can this be said? 

In our excerpt, 'we meet Xfr. Pick^vick on one of the critical days 
in his life. Two things happen: lie is caught in a horribly false posi- 
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tioii witli Mrs. Barclell, artel lie erigaj^es the incomparahle Sam 
Weller as his manservant. A few pa^es hack we had the pleasure of 
meetinjT Sam for the first time, complete with striped waistcoat, 
white hat, and red neckerchief, in the yard at the "V^diite Hart Inn. 
There, in consideration of a sovereij^n passed from hand to hand, 
Sam had heen ahle to assist Mr. Pickwick, Mr. Wardle, and Mr. 
Perker the lawy^er in thwarting the marriage plans of Mr. fingle. 

In a hook in which nearly everyone else is fiiimv without cjuite 
meaning to he, Sam Weller is funny hy wit and intention. Kdwin 
Pugh, a specialist in Cockney life, vva-ote that the a\'erage Cockney 
“is often witty; he is sometimes elor|uent; he has a nt'itahle gift <,)f 
phrase-making and nicknaming.” All this applies to Sam, who is far 
from average. He is, in fact, the Grciit Cockney, the Coc'kney t>f 
Cockneys. His aplomh is limited hut complete, his c'ompetence un- 
failing. He is an Odysseus who “is never at a loss”; and like any 
Homeric hero, he speaks in metaphors. His wtirldliness in the work! 
of London and of Kngland, for that matter shows nevc'r a c'rack. 

Thus he is the good right hand, and preciseK the right one, for 
that confe'deration of innocents, the Pickwick Cliih, and espec*iall\' 
for Mr. Pickwick himself. Who hut the self-possessed \oinig Mr. 
W^eller w'ould hav'e heen ahle to catch Mrs. Barclell’s gossij) cronies 

in an indiscretion to wit, the revt'lation thiit tlie shwsters 13 ods<m 

and Fogg had taken her case on speculation? And wlio hnt Sam, on 
the witness stand, would h<i\'e heen al-ilc to niaki' sucli gcjod use* t)f 
it with the lawyers who had reduced Mr. Winkle to the point of 
hurving his head under the sofa cushions? 

We tend to forget how much Dickens the young Dickens, at 

least was a man of the Iloinantic mov'ement, hk>od brother to 

Pushkin, I.,amh, Scott, the early Balyiac iind the CJogol of 
Sotits. 'rhe Pichtcich Papers helongs among the great and few lif>- 
mantie comedies; and the story of NIr. Pic*k v'ick’s in v’^olvcancjiit witli 
M rs. liardell and the law is one of its crowning episodes. 



Full and Faithful Report of 
the JVIemorable Trial 
of Kardell ag*ainst Fickwick 

from 'JThe l^ickujick 



hut ]')C’‘C'uliarl V adiiptc'd for tho residt^uet^ of a man of In's jj^enius and obser- 
viitioii. I lis sittinj^-rooin was the' first floor front, liis bedroejm tho second 
floor frejut; and (bus, wbetbc'r he were sittintz; at bis desk in bis parlour, or 
standing before tlie elressin^-^lass in bis dormitory^ be had an ecjual op- 
portunity <^f Ciinteinplatirit*; human nature in all the numerous phase's it ex- 
hibits, in that not rne^re' pe^pulous than pe:)pular tbore>ui 2 ;bfar€'‘. His landlady, 

Mrs. llardell the' rc'liet and sole executrix e>f a deceased eustom-hc^use 

e>ffie<'r was a comely weiinan e^f fjustlinj^ mannc'rs and ag;recable' appear- 

ane*e', with a natural jz;enius fe>r cooking, impro\'ed bv study and long prac- 
tice, into an exejuisite' taleait. Tlie'it' were no childre^ii, no servants, no 
fe^wls. Fhe' e>nly other inmate's e^f (he lie:>use we're a large* man anel a small 
l3e)y; the first a lodge'r, tlie^ sc'ceind a pre>elue tie^n eif Mrs. Rardelf s. The large 
man was always he^me* precisely at ten o’c'lock at night, at which heiur he 
re'gularly condc*nsed himself intej the limits of a dwarfish Frencli l^edstead 
in the back parle^ur; and tlie* infantine sports and gvmnastic exercises of 
Maste'r Ilarde'll were exclusiv'e'Iy ce^nfineel te3 tlie^ neighbe^uring pave^ments 
and gutters. Cde'anliness and epiiet reigned throughout the he3use; and in it 
Mr. Pickxvic-k’s will was law. 

Tei any one aeen[uainted with the'se points e>f the deimestic e^conomv of 
the est;ihlishment, and eeiiiversant with the admirable regiilatie^n e^f Mr. 
Pickwick’s mine!, his appearance and behavie>ur on the rnc^mtng previous 
to that which had lioen fixe*d upon for the journey to Eatanswill wQulcl 
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have been most mysterious and unaocoimtable. Ho paced tl'ie room to and 
fro with hurried steps, popped his head out of the window at intervals of 
about three minutes each, constantly referred to his ^vatcli, and exhibited 
many other manifestations of impatience very unusual Nvith hin“i. It was 
evident that something of great importance vw’^as in contemplation, but 
what that something was, not even Mrs. Bardell herself had been enabled 
to disco ver. 

**Mrs. Bardell,** said Nlr. Piclcwick, at last, as that amiable female ap- 
proached the termination of a prolonged dvisting of the apai’tment. 

‘"Sir,” said Nlrs. Bardell. 

*Tfour little boy is a very long time gone/* 

“Why, it*s a good long way to the borough, sir,’* romc^nsfrated Mrs. 
JBardell. 

“Ah,” said Mr. Piclcwiclc, “very true; so it is.” 

Nlr. bidcw'ick relapsed into silence, and Nlrs. bardell resumed her dust- 

“Mrs- bardell,” said NIr. Pickwiclc, at the expiration of a few miiintc*s. 

“Sir,” said Nfrs. bardell again. 

“I3o yovi think it a much greater expense to keep two people, than 
keep one?” 

“La, Nlr. Pickwick,” said Nlrs. bardell, colouring up to the very' l>ordf'r of 
her cap, as she fancied she observed a species of matrimonial twinkle in 
the eyes of her lodger; “La, Nlr. Pickwick, w'hat a questioni” 

“W^ell, but do you?” inquirocL Nlr. Pickwick. 

“That depends ” said Nlrs. bardell, approaching the duster very near 

to Nlr. Pickwick’s elbow, which was planted on tlie tahle, “that depends a 
good deal upon the person, you know', Nlr. Pickw'ick; and whether it's a 
saving and careful person, sir.” 

“Tliiit’s very true,” said Nlr. Pickw’ick, “1:>ut the person I have in my 
eye” (here he looked very hard at Nlrs. bardc*ll ) “I think possesses these 
qualities; and has, moreover, a considerable knowledge of the world, and 
a great deal of sharpness, N^Irs. bardell; which may be of material use 
to me.” 

‘*^La, Nlr. Pickwick,” said Nlrs. bardell, the crimson rising to her cap 
border again. 

*“1 do,’"" said Nlr. Pickwick, growing energetic, as was his wont in speak- 
ing of a subject wliich interested him, “I do, indeed; and to tell you the 
truth, Nlrs. bardell, I have made up my mind.” 

**II>ear me, sir,” exclaimed Nlrs. bardell. 

*‘You’lI think it very strange now,” said the amiahle Nlr. Pickwick, with a 
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goocl-liijmoiiJ“c?cl glance at liis companion, “that I never consnlted yon 
ahont this matter, and never even mentioned it, till I sent your little boy 
out this morning— eh?” 

Nlrs. Bardell could only reply by a loolc. She had long worshipped Mr. 
Piclcwiclc at a distance, but here she was, all at once, raised to a pinnacle 
to w'hich her w'ildest and most extravagant hopes had never dared to as- 

pii'e- Mr. Piclcwiclc was going to propose a deliberate plan, too sent her 

little boy to the Borough, to get him out of the way how thoughtful 

how consideratel 

“Well,” said Vlr. Biclcwiclc, “what do you tl:iinlc?” 

“Oh, Mr. Biclcw^iclc,** said ^N'lrs. Baxdoll, trembling with agitation, “you’re 
very Icind, sir.” 

“It’ll save you a good deal of trouble, w'on’t it?” said N'lr. Biclcwiclc. 

“Oh, I never tliought anything of the trouble, sir,” replied Mrs. Bar dell; 
“and, of course, I should talce more trouble to please you then, than ever; 
but it is so kind of you, !Mr- Bickwick, to have so much consideration for 
my loneliness,” 

“All, to be sure,” said ^^Ir. Pickw^ick; “I never thought of that. When I 
am in town, you'll always have somebody to sit witli you. To be sure, so 
y<iu will.” 

“I’m sure T ought to be a very happy woman,” said Airs. Bardell. 

“And your little boy ” said Air. Pickwick. 

“Bless his heartl” interposed Airs. Bardell, with a maternal sob. 

“He, too, xvill liave a companion,” resumed Air. Pickwick, “a lively one, 
who’ll leach him. I’ll be bound, inore tricks in a Aveek than he would ever 
learn in a year.” And Air. Pickxvick smiled placidly. 

“Oh, you dear said Airs. Bardell. 

Air. Pickwick started. 

“Oh, kind, good, playful dear,” said Airs. Bardell; and Avithout more 

ado, she rose from her chair, and flung her anns round Air. Pickwick’s 
neck, with a cataract of tears and a chorus of sobs. 

“Bless my soul,” cried the astonished Air. Pickwick; ^‘Alrs. Bardell my 

good woman dear me, what a situation pray consider. Airs. Bardell, 

don’t if anybody should come 

“Oh, let them come,” exclaimc^d Mrs. Bardell, frantically; “I’ll never 
leave you, dear, kind, good soul”; and, with these words. Airs. Bardell 
clung the tighter. 

“Mercy upon nne,” said Air. Pickwick, struggling violently, “I hear some- 
body coming up tlie stairs. Don’t, don’t, tliere’s a good creature, don’t.” 
But entreaty and remonstrance were alike unavailing: for Airs. Baxdell 
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had fainted in Nfr. Piekwiok^s arms; and before he could gain time to de- 
posit her on a chair. Master Bardell entered the room, nshering in M!r. 
Tupman, Nlr. Winkle, and Nlr. Snodgrass. 

Nfr. [Pick^vick w'as struck motionless and speechless. He stood with his 
lovely burden in his arms, gazing vacantly on the countenances of his 
friends, without the slightest attempt at recognition or explanation. They, 
in their turn, stared at him; and blaster Bardell, in his turn, stared at 
everybody . 

The astonishment of the Pickwickians was so absc:>rbing, and the per- 
plexity of Mr. Pickxvick was so extreme, that they might have remained 
in exactly the same' relative situations until the suspended animation c^f 
the lady w-as restc^red, had it ncjt been for a mc3st bt'aiitiful ;^ind touching 
expression of filial affection on the part of her youthful son. Cllad in a tight 
suit of corduroy, spanglecl 'with l^riiss l:>Littons of a very consideral^le size, 
he at first stood at the door astounded and uncertain; l^iit by ch'gret's, the 
impression that his niother must hax^e suffered some* pc'rson.il damage 
perv^lded his partially developed mind, and considc'ring \tr. J^ickwiek as 
the aggressor, he set up an appalling iiiid semi-t'arthly kind of howling, 
and butting forward with his head, cornmenc'ed assailing that immortal 
gentleman about the back and legs, with such blows and piiK'hes as tlie 
strength of his arm, and the vicjlence cjf his excitc'int'nt, allo\\’t*d. 

'“Take this little villain away,'' said the agonized Nlr. Pickwick, “lie's 
mad." 

“What is the mattc*r?" said tlie three tongue-tied Pic'k\vic*kians. 

*“1 don't know," replied Nfr. Pickwick, pettishly. “Take* a\^ ay the' bf>y” 
(here Xlr. Winkh* carried the interesting boy, scrc*amirig and struggling, 
to tlie further end of the apartment). “Now, hc'lp me, l<*ad tliis woman 
dovv'n stairs." 

“Oh, I am better now,” said Nfrs. Pardell, faintly. 

“Let me lead you downstairs,'' said the ever-gallant Mr. Tupman. 

'“Thank you, sir thank you"; exelaimed XIrs. Rarth'll, hysteric'iil ly . And 

downstairs she was led accordingly^ accompanied hy lier affec-t ionatc' son. 

“1 cannot conceive " said NIr. Pickwick, when his frie*nd reliiriit'd, “I 

cannot conceive what has been the matter with tliat 'woman. I had mc'rely 
announced to her my intention of keeping a man servant, w^lien she fell 
into tlie extraordinary paroxy.sm in which you found her. Very extraordi- 
nary thing." 

“Very,” said his three friends. 

''Tlaced me in such an extremely aw^kward sitnation," continued M[r. 
Pickwick. 
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^'Vory,^ was tlie reply of liis followers, as tliey cougHed sligfitly, and 
looked diih)ionsly at eaeh otlier. 

TL’liis h>eliavioiir was not Icist npon Nlr. I^iclcwick. He remarked their in- 
erednlity. 'I'liey evidently siispeeted him. 

^‘Trliere is a man in the passage now/’ said Nlr. Tnpman. 

‘*'^It’s the man I spoke to yovi ahoiit,” said Piekw^iek. sent for him 

np to the J3oroiigh this morning. Have tlie goodness to eall him up, Snod- 
grass.” 

JMr. Snodgrass did as he was desired; and Mr. Samuel Weller forthwith 
presented himself. 

‘'Oh you remeinher me, T suppose?” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“I should think so,” rej'ilied Siun, witl^ a patronising wink. "C^ueer start: 
that ’ere, l^ut he was one too many for you, warn’t he? Up to snuff and a 
pinc'li or two over c*h?” 

‘"Nevc'r mind tliat matter now,” said Mr. Piekrwiek hastily. "I want to 
speiik to you ahout sorne^tliing cOse. Sit down.” 

“■^rhank’^*#*, sir,” said Sam. And dc^wn he sat without further bidding, 
liaving previously deposited his old white hat on the landing outside the 
door. “Ta’iit a vverry good 'un to look at,” said Sam, “hut it’s an astonish in’ 
’un to v\'ear; and afore* the hrirn went, it was a wherry handsome tile. 
llows’e\'<*r it’s lighter without it, that’s one* thing, and every hole lets in 

some air, tliat’s another wenlilation gossaine*r I ealls it.” On the deliv^'ery 

of this sentiment, Xlr, Wi'Uer smiled agreeably upon the assembled Pick- 
vviekians. 

“Now witli regard to tlie matter on wliieh I, with the concurrence of 
these* gentlemen, sent for v’ou,” said Ntr. Pickwick, 

“That’s the pint, sir,” interpose*d Sam; “out vith it, as the father said to 
the ciiild, w’'en lie swallow'ed n farden.” 

‘*W^e w^ant to know'' in the first pi aee,” said Nlr. Piekwiek, “whether you 
have* anv re;ison to be d iset>nte*iited with voiir present situatic^n.” 

“Afore I answers that ’ere cjuestion, gen’l’m’n,” replied Nlr. 'W’ollor, “J 
should like to know% in the first plaee, wiietlier you’re a goin’ to purwide 
me with a I'letter?” 

A sunbeam of plaoid bene\'olenee played on \lr. Piekwiek’s features as 
ho said, “I hav’'<* half made up iny mind to engage you myself.” 

“I lave voti, tliough?” said Sam. 

Mr. Pic'kw^iek nodded in the aflirinative. 

“W^'agos?” inejuired Sain. 

“Twelv^e pounds a y^ear,” replied Nlr. Pickwick. 

•-Ulothes?” 
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^TTwo suits."* 

**Worlc?''' 

^*To attend upon me; and travel al3out witH me and tliese gentlemen 
here.” 

^'‘Talce the hill down,” said Sam, emphatically. “‘I’n'i let to a single gen- 
tleman, and the terms is agreed upon.” 

**You accept the situation?” inquired Mr. P^ickwiclc. 

“^Certhly,” replied Sam. '“If tlie clothes fits me half as well as the place, 
they^Il do.” 

‘‘You can get a character of course?” said Mr. I?ielcwiclc. 

“Ask the landladv o" the White Hart about that, sir,” replied Sam. 

“Can you come this evening?” 

“ni get into the clothes this minute, if they're here,” said Sam with great 
alacrity. 

“Call at eight this ev'^ening,” said Xlr. Pickwick; “and if the inquiries are 
satisfactory', they shall be provided.” 

With the single exception of one amiable indiscretion, in which an as- 
sistant housemaid had equally participated, tlie liistory of Mr. W^tdler’s 
conduct was so very blameless, that Mr. Pickwick felt fully justified in 
closing the engagement that very evening. With the promptness and €*n- 
ergy which characterized not only the public proceedings but all the pri- 
vate actions of this extraordinary man, he at once led his nexv attendant 
to one of those convenient emporiums where gentlemen's n^w and sec- 
ond-hand clothes are provided, and the troublesome and inconvenient 
formality of measurement dispensed w'ith; and before niglit had closed 
in, Mr. Weller w'as furnished with a grey coat with the P. C. button, a 
black hat 'with a cockade to it, a pink striped waistcoat, liglit breeches and 
gaiters, and a variety of other necessaries, too numerous to recapitulate. 

“Well,” said that suddenly transformed indi'vidual, as he took his seat on 
the outside of the Eatanswill coach next morning, “I w'onder whether I’m 
meant to be a footman, or a groom, or a gamekeeper, or a seedsman. I 
looks like a sort of compo of every one on 'em. Never mind; there's cliango 
of air, plenty to see, and little to do; and all this suits my complaint un- 
common; so long life to the Pickvicks, says 11” 

[A/ter seoemZ Pic/cwic'kUin €idv>^rxtvires, in the acjtirse of tohiolt Sam 

and Afr. PicJctiHclc are botxnd in mnltAal affection, Sam delivers a 

letter.J 

Mr. Pickwick -would in all probability have gone on for some time, had 
not the entrance of Sam, with a letter, caused him to break off in his elo- 
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qiient clisooiirse?. He passed Jiis liandlcorcliicf aeross his forehead, took off 
his speetaeles, wiped them, and put tliem on again; and his voice had re- 
covered its wonted softness of tone when he said: 

*‘What have yon there, Sam?’” 

**GalIed at the Post-ofKce just now, and found this here letter, as has laid 
there for two days,” replied >wlr. Weller. sealed with a vafer, and di- 

rected in round hand.” 

**1 don’t knoAv tliis hand,” said Mr. Pickwick, opening the letter. “^Nlercy 
on us; what”s this? It must he a jest; it it can't be true.” 

‘"Wliat’s the matter?” was tlie general incj^iiiry. 

*‘Nol:>ody dead, is there?” said Wardle, alarmed at the horror in Mr. 
Pickwick's countenance. 

Nlr. Pickwick ma<le no rc^j^ly, hut, pushing the letter across the table, 
and dc'siring Nlr. Tupman to rc*ad it aKaid, fell l^ack in his chair with a 
l<K)k c:>f vacant aslonishmc*iit <|uite alarming to heliold. 

^wlr. Tupman, witli a tieinbling voice, read tJie letter, of which the fol- 
lowmg is a copy: 


Preeinan’s Court, Comhill, August izSth, 1830. 
Pardell against Pickwick 


Sir, 

Having been instructed by NIrs. Nlartha Rardell to commence an 
action jigainst v ou for a breach of promise of marriage, for which the 
aiiitiff lays her damages at filteen hundred pounds, we beg to in- 
form v"oii that a writ has been issued against you in this suit in tlie 
Court of 0>inTuon Pleas; and rec|iiest to know'', by return of post, the 
name of your attoiney in London, who will accept serv’ice tliereof. 


Mr. Samuel Pickwick 


W’e are. Sir, 

Your obedient serv^ants, 

Dodson and Fogg 


Thc'ro w^as sometliing so impressive in the mute astonishment with 
which each man regarded his noigliliour, and ev^ory man regarded Nlr. 
Piekwick, that all seemed afraid to speak. The silence was at length bro- 
ken by Mr. Tupman. 

*^Dodson and Fogg,” he repeated incohanically. 

"Bardell and Pickwick,” said Mr. Snodgrass, musing- 
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of minci and happiness of eonfiding females,” murnniired Nlr. 
Winlcle, with an air of ahstraction. 

"'It’s a oonspiracy,” said XIr. Pielcwielc, at length recovering the power of 
speech; **a base conspiracy between those two grasping attorneys, h>od- 

son and Fogg. XIrs. Bard ell woxild never do it slie hasn’t the heart to do 

it she hasn’t the case to do it. Ridiciilons ridicnlons.” 

"“Of her heart,” said Wardle, with a smile, “yon should certaiiilv be tlio 
best judge- I don’t wish to discourage yoxi, btit I should certainly say that, 
of her case, Dodson and Fogg are bir better jxidges than any of ns can be.” 

““It’s a vile attempt to extort money,” said Xfr. Pickwick. 

““I hope it is,” said Wardle, witli a short, dry congli. 

^“XVho over heard me addre'ss her in any way l>xit that in xvhich a lodger 
would address his landlady?” continxied XIr. Pickwick, with gre-at vehe- 
mence. “Who ever saw me with her? Not even my friends here ” 

“Kxcept on one occasion,” said Xlr. Xupinan. 

Xlr. Pickw^ick changed colour. 

Ah, said Xlr. Wardle. “Well, that’s important. Thc^rc was nothing sxis- 
picioxis tlien, I sxippose?” 

Xlr. Xnprnan glanced timidly at his leader. “Why,” said hc% “tht're was 
nothing suspicious; but 1 don’t know how it happened, mind she cer- 

tainly was reclining in his arms.” 

“Gracious powers!” ejaculated Mr. Pickvv^ick, as the rx'collection of the 
scene in question struck forcibly upon him; “what a dreadful instance cif 
the force of circumstancc*sl So she was so she was.” 

“And our friend was soothing her anguish,” said Xlr. Winkle, ratlier 
mexliciously . 

“So I was,” said Xlr. Pickwick- “I won’t dc‘ny it. So I was.” 

“Hallo!” said Wardle; “for a case in w'hicli llit'rc'’s nothing suspicious, 

this looks ratlicr cpiecr eh, Pickwick? All, sly dog sly dog!” and he? 

laughed till the glasses on the sidelioiird rang agiLin. 

“Wliat a dreadfxil conjunction of appc'ariincesl” cxc'lairnc'd Nlr. Pick- 

resting liis cliin ujion his hands. Wrinkle X^iiprriiin 1 heg v^^ur jxiir- 

don for the oliservations I iniidt* just now. We tire all tlie \ic*tiins of cir- 
cximstances, and I the greatc st.” With this apology Mr. l^i< kwic k biiric'd 
his head in his hands, and ruminated; w hih* Wardle rneasurc*d out a rt^gu- 
lar circle of nods and winks, addressed to the* other members of the com- 
pany. 

“I’ll Iiave it explained, tliough,” said Xlr. Pickwick, raising liis lic*ad and 
hammering the table. “I’ll see this Dodson and l^'ogg! I’ll go to I .oiidon to- 
morrow.” 
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"^Not to-morrow,”* said Wardle; "yoii*re too lame.” 

"Well, tHen, next day.” 

*‘Next day is the first of Septemher, and you're pledged to ride out 'vrith 
us, as far as Sir Geoffrey Manning's grounds, at all events, and to meet us 
at lunch, if you don’t take tlie field.” 

"Well, then, the day after,” said Mr. Pickwick; “^"Thursday. Sami” 

"Sir,” replied M!r. Weller. 

"Take two placc-s outside to London, on Tliursday morning, for yourself 
and me.” 

"Wery well, sir.” 

Mr. Weller left the room, and departed slowly on his errand, with 
his hands in his pockets and his eyes fixed on the ground. 

"Rum feller, the liempcror,” said Mr. Weller as he walked slowly up the 

street. "Think o* his making up to that ere Mrs. Rardell vith a little boy, 

too! Alw^ays tlie vay with tliese here old ’uns hows’ex er, as is such steady 

gc:>ers to look at. I didn’t think lie’d ha’ done it, though 1 didn’t think he’d 

ha’ done if^” Moralising in this strain, Mr. Samuel Weller bent his steps 
towards the booking-office. 

[A/r. Piakwiak, t^tihaliev>ing, t^tsits Airs. RardelVs attorney sJ\ 

In the ground-floor front of a dingy house, at the very fvirthest end of 
Prf'eman’s Gourt, Ck^rnhill, sat the four clerks of Alessrs. I^odson and 
Fogg, two of His Majesty’s Attorneys of the Courts of King’s Bench and 
Common Pleas at Westminster, and solicitors of the High Court of Chan- 
cery: the afe^resaid clerks catching as favourable glimpses of Heaven’s 
light and Heaven’s sun, in the course of their daib’ labours, as a man 
miglit hope' to do, were he placed at the bottom of reasonably deep 
well; and without the opportunity of perceiving the stars in the day-time, 
w^hic'h the latter secluded situation affords. 

The clerks’ oifice of Messrs. Dodson and Fogg was a dark, mouldy, 
earthy-smelling room, with a high wainscoted partition to screen the 
clerks from the v'ulgar ga:z:e: a couple of old wooden chairs, a very loud- 
ticking clock, an almanac, an umbrella-stand, a row of hat-pegs, and a few 
shelves, on which were deposited several ticketed bundles of dirty papers, 
some old deal boxes ^vith paper labels, and sundry decayed stone ink bot- 
tles of various shapes and si^es. There v as a glass door leading into the 
passage which formed the emtrance to the court, and on the outer side of 
this glass door, Mr. Pickwick, closely followed by Sam Weller, presented 
himself on the rsuceeedingl Fridav morning. . . . 

"Como in, can’t youl” cried a voice from boliind the partition, in reply 
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to Mr. IPiclcwiclc's gentle tap at the door. And Mr. Tickwiclc and Sam en- 
tered accordingly. 

Dodson or Mr. Fogg at home, sir?" inquired Mr. Fickwicic, gently, 
advancing, hat iii hand, towards tlie partition. 

"Nlr. Dodson ain't at home, and Mr. Fogg's particularly engaged," re- 
plied the voice; and at the same time the head to which the voice be- 
longed, wath a pen behind its ear, looked over tlie partition, and at ^w^Ir. 
Fickrwiek. 

It was a ragged head, the sandy hair of which, scrupulously parted on 
one side, and flattened dow^^n w^itli pomatum, w^as tAvisted into little seini- 
circular tails round a flat face ornamented witl:i a pair of small eyes, and 
garnished with a very dirty shirt collar, and a rusty black stock. 

‘*Xlr. Dodson ain't at home, and klr. Fogg's particularly engaged," said 
the man to Avhom the head belonged. 

“^Vhen will ]Mr. Dodson be back, sir?" inquired ^vlr. Fiekvvick. 

-"Can't say." 

-"Will it be long before hlr. Fogg is disengaged, sirr^' 

—Don't know." 

Here the man proceeded to mend his pen with great deliberation, w^hile 
another clerk, who was mixing a Seidlitz powder, under cov^er of the lid of 
his desk, laughed approvingly. 

think I'll wait," said Mr. Fickwick. There was no reply; so Mr. Fick- 
wick sat down unbidden, and listened to the loxid ticking of the clock and 
the muxnaured conversation of the clerks. 

—That w^as a game, w^asn't- it?" said one of the gentlemen, in a brown 
coat and brass buttons, inky drabs, and bluchers, at tlie conclu.sion of some 
inaudible relation of his previous evening's adventure.s. 

"Devilish good— devilish goo<l," said tlie Seidlitz-pow^der man. 

"Tom Cummins was in the chair," said the man with the^ brown coat; "It 
was half past four when I got to Somers Town, and then I wits so uncom- 
mon lushy that I couldn't find the place where the latch-key went in, and 
was obliged to knock up the old 'ooman. I say, I wonder what old Fogg 
'ud say, if he knew it. I should get the sack, I s'pose eh?" 

At this humorous notion, all the clerk.s laughed in concert. 

"There was such a game with Fogg here, this momin'," said tlie man in 
the brown coat, " w^hile J&ck was upstairs sorting the papers, and you two 
were gone to tbe stamp office. Fogg was down Here, opening the h' tiers, 
when that chap as w^e issued the writ against at Camberwell, you know, 
came in what's his name again?" 

— Hamsey," said the clerk who had spoken to Mr. Fickwiclc. 
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"Ah, Ramsey a precious seedy -looking customer. ^Vell, sir,' says old 

Fogg, looking at him very fierce you know his way *w^ell, sir, have you 

come to settle?' “"Yes, I have, sir,' said Ramsey, putting his hand in his 
pocket, and bringing out the money, “'the debt's tw^o pound ten, and the 
costs tliree pound five, and here it is, sir'; and he sighed like bricks as he 
lugged out the money, done up in a bit of blotting-paper. Old Fogg 
lcK>ked first at the money, and then at him, and then he coughed in liis 
rum way, so tliat I knew' something was coming- ‘You don't know' there's a 
declaration filed, which increases the costs materially, I suppose?’ said 
I*\>gg. ‘You don't say tliat, sir,' said Ramsey, starting back; ‘the time was 
only out last night, sir.' ‘I do say it, though,' said Fogg, ‘my clerk's just gone 
to file it- Hasn't Nlr. Jackson gone to file that declaration in Bullman and 
Ramsey, Xlr. Wicks?' Of course I said yes, and then Fogg coughed again, 
and looked at Ramsey. ‘NIy Godl' said Ramsey; ‘and here have I nearly 
driven myself mad, scraping this money together, and all to no purpose.' 
‘None at all,' said Fogg, coolly^; ‘so you had better go back and scrape some 
more toge'ther, and bring it here in time.' ‘I can't get it, by Godl' said Ram- 
sey, striking the desk with his fist. ‘Don't bully me, sir,' said Fogg, getting 
into a passion on purpose. ‘I am not bullying you, sir,' said Ramsey. ‘You 
are,' said Fogg; *get out, sir; get out of this office, sir, and come back, sir, 
wlic'n you know how to liehave yourself.' W^ell, Ramsey tried to speak, but 
Fogg wouldn't let him, so he put tlie money in his pocket, and sneaked 
out. The door was scarcely shut, when old Fogg turned round to me, Avith 
a swec't smile on liis face, and drew^ the declaration out of his coat pocket. 
‘I fere, Wicks,' says Fogg, ‘take a cab, and go do'vvn to the Temple as quick 
as you can, and file that. The costs are quite safe, for he's a steady man 
with a huge family, at a salary of five- an d-t^-v on ty sliillings a week, and if 
he gives us a ^var^arlt of attorney, as he must in the end, I know his em- 
ployers w^ill see it paid; so we may as w'ell get all we can out of him, NIr. 
Wicks; it’s a Christian act to do it, !Mr. Wicks, for w'ith his large fanuly 
and small income, he’ll be all the l>etter for a good lesson against get- 
ting into debt w'on't he, Mr. Wicks, won't he?' and he smiled so good- 

naturedly as he w'cnt away" that it w^as delightfxil to see him. He is a capi- 
tal man of business," said Wicks, in a tone of the deepest admiration, 
“capital, isn’t he?" 

Tlxe other tliree cordially subscribed to this opinion, and the anecdote 
afforded tlie most vinlimited satisfaction. 

“Nice men these here, sir," whispered Mr. Weller to his master; “wery 
nice notion of fun they has, sir." 

^4r. Pickwick nodded assent, and coughed to attract the attention of tlxe 
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yoking gentlemen beliincl tlie partition, who, having now relaxed their 
minds by a little conversation among themselves, condescended to take 
some notice of the stranger. 

"I v-^onder whether Fogg’s disengaged now'?” said Jackson. 

"-I’ll see,” said Wicks, dismonnting leisxirely from his stool. “'What name 
shall I tell XIr. Foggr^' 

-"Fickwick,” replied the illnstrions subject of these memoirs. 

Xlr. Jackson departed npstairs on his errand, and immediately returned 
with a message tliat XIr. Fogg would see Xlr. Fickwick in five minutes^ 
and having delivered it, returned again to his desk. 

— W’hat did he ^<.\y his name was?” vvdiispered Wicks. 

"TPick'v\’'ick,” replied Jackson; -‘it’s tlic defendant in bardell and Fick- 
W'ick.” 

A STidden scraping of feet, mingled w^ith the sound of suppressed laugh- 
ter, was heard from beliind the partition. 

-‘Tliey’re a tw^iggin’ of you, sir,” wliispered XIx. Wc'ller. 

—Twigging of me, Sami” replied Xlr. Fickvvick; -what do you moan l>y 
twigging me?” 

Xlr. Weller replied by pointing with his thumb ovc^r his slioulder, and 
Xfr. Fickvvick, on looking up, became sensible of the' pleasing fac’t that all 
the four clerks, with countenanc'os exprt'ssiv’e of the utmost aiiiiiseinent, 
and with their heads tlirust i>v'er the wooden screen, vv'erc' niiniitc'ly in- 
specting tlie figure and gt'neral appearance of the' supposed trifler vvuth 
female hearts, and disturber cjf female happiness. On his looking up, tlie 
row of heads suddenly disappeared, and tlie sound of pens travelling iit a 
furious rate over paper, immediately succ*eeded. 

A sudden ring at the bell which hung in the c:>frice summf>ned Xlr. Jack- 
son to the apartment of Fogg, from wlience hc' came b;ick to say tliat lie 
(Fogg) was ready to see Xlr. Fickvvick if lie would step upstairs. 

Upstairs Xlr. Fickvvick did step accordingly, leav^ing Sam W^eller below. 
The room door of tlie onc-pair back bore inscribed in legible characters 
the imposing vv'ords ‘‘Xlr. Fogg”; and, having tappc'd tht'rc'at, and bi'cn 
desired to come in, Jackson ushered Xlr. Fickwick into the presence. 

-‘Is Xlr. Uodson in?” incj[uired Xlr. Fogg. 

—Just come in, sir,” replied Jackson, 

—Ask him to step he-re.” 

—Yes, sir.” Exit Jacksc^n. 

-Take a seat, sir,” said F’ogg; —there is the papc'r, sir; my partner will be 
bere directly, and we can ccjnvorse about tliis matter, sir.” 

Mr. Fickwick took a seat and tbe paper, but instead of reading the lat- 
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tor, poopod over tlio top of it, and took a survey of tlie man of lousiness, 
who was an elderly, pimply -fiieed, vegetal>le-dicit scjrt of man, in a black 
coat, dark-mi xlnrc trousers, and small black gaiters; a kind of being who 
seemed to be an essential part of the desk at which he was writing, and 
to have as much thought or scmtiincmt. 

After a few minxites’ silence, Nlr. 13odson, a plmnp, portly, stern-looking 
man, with a loud voice, appeared; and the conversation commenced. 

'""J'his is Mr. l^ic‘kAvic‘k,” said Fogg. 

“Ah! Von are the def Cendant, sir, in Tlardell and Fickw^ick?*’ said Dodson. 

“1 am, sir," replic'd Nlr. Fickwick. 

sir." said Dodson, “and wlial do von propose?" 

“Ah!" sjiid Fc^gg, tlirnsting his hands into his trouser pockets, and throw'- 
ing liirnself hack in his chiiir, “wliat do y<3ii propose, Nlr. Fiekwiek?" 

“IIiisli, Fogg," said Dodson, “let me hear w'hat Nlr. Piekwiek has to say." 

“I came, gentlemen,**’ said ]VIr. Pickwick, gating placidly on tlie tsvo 
partners, '‘I ciime lierc^, gentlc'inen, to express the surprise with vxdiieh I 
r<‘eeived your Ic'tter <if the' other d;iy, and to inc^iiire what grounds of ac- 
tion yon Clin have* agiiinst me*." 

“C Grounds of " Fogg had ejaculated this much, when he was stopped 

by IDodson. 

“iMr. Fogg," said Dodson, “T am gening to si:)eak." 

“1 beg N'Oiir pardon, XIr. Ilodson," said Fc:>gg. 

“For the grounds of actiem, sir," continued I3odson, with moral eleva- 
tic^n in his air, “ye>n will c*onsnlt \ oi_ir oss n eonseience and vonr own fc'el- 
ings. W^e, sir, we, are gnielc'd entirely 1>\’' the statement of onr elient. That 
stale'ment, sir, may be trnc', or it ma\" be false; it may bo credil^le, or it may 
bc' incredil^le; bnt if it be true, and if it be credible, I do not liesitate to 
s;iy, sii , lh;it onr grc^niids c:)f acfie>ii, sir, are strong, and not to bc' sliaken. 
Von ma^' be iiii niifortnnate iniin, sir, or \’on may be a designing one; but 
if I w^c-re ealled upon, as a jni\inaii n|'>on m\’ f:>ath, sir, to ex|>ress an opin- 
ion of yonr c*ondiiet, sir, I do not hesitate to assert that I should hiix’’e hut 
one c:>pinion about it.** Ilc're I3c^dson drew’ himself tip, with an air of of- 
fended x'irtne, and looked at Fi^gg, wlit^ thrust his liands fnrtlier in liis 
poekc'ls *md, nodding his head sagely, said, in a tone of tlie fullest con- 
cnrrc'nce, “Mos't eert airily." 

^'‘Wr'll, sir," said Mr. Piekwiek, w'ith eonsiderable pain depleted in his 
coniiteiiaiice, “yon will jitM'init me to assure \’on that I am a most nnfortn- 
nate inan, so far as this case is concerned.** 

“I hope yon are, sir,** replic-d Dodson; ‘d trust yon mav' be, sir. If yon are 
really innocent of what is laid to yonr charge, yon ai’c more nnfoi'tnnate 
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tlia.n I lia^d l>elieveci any man could possibly be. \Vbat do you say, Mr. 

Fogg?- 

say precisely wbat yon say,” replied Fogg, ’witb a smile of incredulity. 

**Tbe writ, sir, which commences the action,” continued Dodson, “'was 
issued regxilarly. Mr. Fogg, where is tlie jyrciccijye botjk?” 

“‘Here it is,” said Fogg, handing over a scjuare book with a parchment 
cover. 

“‘Here is the entry,** resumed Dodson. ““ ‘^liddlesex. Capias Alcirihci Har- 
dell, widow, Samt^el 'Pickwick. Damages, c£.x,5oo. Dodson and Fogg for 
the plaintifiF, Aug. iz8, 1830.* All regular, sir; perfectly Dodson coughed 
and looked at Fogg, who said, "Ferfectly,** also. And tlien tliey both looked 
at Mr. Fickwick. 

"I am to understand, then,” said Nlr. Fickwiek, “that it really is your in- 
tention to proceed with this action?” 

“Understand, sir? That you certainly may,” replied Dodson, with soxne- 
tliing as near a smile as his importance would allow. 

“And that the damages are actually laid at fifteen hundred pounds?” 
said Mr. Pickwick. 

“To which xinderstanding you may add my assurance that if wo could 
have prevailed upon our client, they would have been kiid at treble tlio 
amount, sir,” replied Dodson. 

“I believe Xlrs. Bard ell specially said, howev^er,” observed Fogg, glanc- 
ing at Dodson, “that she w-ould not compromise for a fcirtliing It'ss.” 

“Unquestionably,” replied Dodson, sternly. For the action was only just 
begun; and it "woulclnT have done to let M!r. Pickwick compromise it tlicn, 
even if he had been so disposed. 

“As you offer no terms, sir,” said Dodson, displaying a slip of parclimcnt 
in his right hand, and affectionately pressing a paper copy of it on Mr. 
Pickwick with his left, “I had better serve you witli a copy of tliis writ, sir. 
Here is the original, sir.” 

“Very well, gentlemen, very w'ell,” said Mr. Fickwack, rising in person 
and wrath at the same time; “you shall hear from my solicitor, gentlemen.” 

“We shall be very happy to do so,” said Fogg, rubbing his hands. 

“Very,” said Dodson, opening the door. 

“And before I go, gentlemen,” said the excited Nlr. PickA-vick, turning 
round on the landing, "permit me to say, that of all the disgraceful and 
rascally proceedings; 

“Stay, sir, stay,” interposed Dodson, with great politeness. “Mr. Jacksonl 
Mr. Wicks!” 

“Sir,” said the two clerks, appearing at the bottom of the stairs. 
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“I merely want yon to Hear wliat this gentleman says,” replied Oodson. 
‘*P*ray, go on, sir disgraceful and rascally proceedings, I tlrinlc yon said?” 

“‘I did,” said Nlr. I^iclcwiclc, tlioronghly ronsed. “‘I said, sir, that of all the 
disgraceful and rascally proceedings that ever were attempted, this is the 
most so. I repeat it, sir.” 

*‘Yon hc'ar that, Mr. Wicks?” said Dodson. 

“You won^t forget tliese expressions, Mr. Jackson?” said Fogg. 

“Fi'rhaps you v^ould like to call us swindlers, sir,” said Dodson. “Fray 
do, sir, if you feel disposed; now pray do, sir."” 

“1 do,” said Mr. Pickw^ick. “You are sw-indlers.” 

“Vc'ry good,'' said Dodson. “Yon can hear down there, I hope, Xfr. 
Wicks?” 

'‘*Oh yes, sir,” said Wicks. 

‘'"You had hotter come up a step or tw'O higher, if you can’t,” added Nlr. 
Fogg. “C»o oil, sir; do go on. You liad hotter call us thieves, sir; or perhaps 
you would like to assault one of us. Fray do it, sir, if you would; ^ve will 
not jriake the smallest resistance. Fray do it, sir.” 

As Fogg put himself very temptingly witliin the reach of Nlr. Fiekwick’s 
clmched fist, there is little doiiht that that gcMillt'man would hav'e conr- 

ied witli liis earnest entreaty, hut for the interpo.sition of Sam, who, 
liearing the dispute^, emerged from tlie office, mounted the stairs, and 
sei^t*d Ills master liy the arm. 

“You just come avay,” said Ntr. Weller. “Rattledore and shuttlecock’s a 
w^ery gciod game, vhen you an't the shuttlecock and two la^^^'ers the bat- 
tledoi es, in which case it gets too excitin’ to be pleasant. Come avay, sir. If 
you want to ease yoLU* mind by blowing up somel>ody» come out into the 
court aud blow up me; but it’s rayther too expensive w'ork to be carried on 
here.” 

And without the slightest ceremony, Nlr. Weller hauled his master 
down the stairs, and doxvn the court, and haxang safely deposited him 
in Corn hill, fell behind, prepared to follow wlrithersoever he should 
lead. 

[A/r. Ficknvefc, after some acIt:>eTit tires in the entintry, is still r>ery 

mueh in the dark, and sends Sam to reeonnoiter.^ 

• • • Nlr. Fickw^ick resolved on immediatelv returning to London, \\Tth 
tlie view of becoming accjuaiiitcd with tlie proceedings 's\4iich had been 
taken against him, in the meantime, by Messrs. Dodson and Fogg. Acting 
upon this resolution w-ith all the energy and decision of his character, he 
mounted to the back seat of tlie first coacli which left Ipswich in the 
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morning • . . ; anc! accompanied h>y Iiis tliree friends, and Mr. Sanmiel 
Weller, arrived in tlie metropolis, in perfect fiealtli and safety, tlio same 
evening. 

Here, tlie friends, for a sliort time, separated. Messrs. Tiipman, Winlde, 
and Snodgrass repaired to tlieir several lioincs to make sneh preparations 
as migkt be reejuisite for their fortlieoming v'isit to Dingloy l^cll; and Nlr. 
P^ickw’^ick and Sam took np their present abode in very good, old-fiish- 
ioned, and comfortable ejnarters: to wit, the George and Vnltnre Tavern 
and Hotel, George Yard, Loml^ard Street. 

Mr. ^Pickwick had dined, finished his second pint of particnlar port, 
polled his silk handkerchief over his head, put his feet on the* fender, and 
thrown himself back in an easy chair, 'when the entrance of Nlr. Weller 
'with his carpet-bag aroused him from liis trancj[i-iil iiiedita tions. 

“Sam,’* said Mr. Pickwick. 

“Sir,” said Mr. Weller. 

“I have jList been thinking, Sam,” said \fr. Pickwick, “that ha'\’ing h‘ft a 
good many things at Mrs. Bardcll’s, in Goswi^ll Strc'ot, I ought to arrange 
for taking them a%v’'ay, before I leave towTi again.” 

“Wery gocjcl, sir,” replied \Ir. Welh'r. 

“1 eonld send them to Nlr. Tiipman’s, fc:)r the present, Sam,” continued 
Mr. Pick^vick, “l:>nt before we take them away, it is nt^ct'ssary that they 
should be looked np, and put together. I wish yon would step np to Gos- 
well Street, Sam, and arrange al^c^iit it.” 

“At once, sir?” incjiiired^ Nlr. Weller. 

“At once,” replied X'lr. Piokwiek. “And stay, Sam,” added Mr. Pickwick, 
pulling ont his pnrse. ‘Tlic*re is some rent to pay. ^^le cjnartt'r is not dne 
till Christmas, l:)nt yon may p^V it, and have done 'with it. A montli’s 
notice terminates my tenancy. Here it is, written ont. Giv^e it, and tell 
'Mrs. Bardell she may put a bill np, as soon iis she likes/* 

“\Vc*ry good, sir,** replie'd Nlr. Weller; “anythin* more, sir?” 

“Nothing more, Sam.” 

Mr. Weiler stepped slo'vvly to the df>or, as if ho expected sometliing 
more; slowly opened it, slowly stc'ppe^d ont, and had slowly closed it 
witliin a couple of indies, when Xlr. Pickwick called ont, 

Sam. 

“Sir,” said Nlr. Weller, stepping cpiickly back, and closing the door be- 
hind him. 

“I have no objection, Sam, to yonr emdea von ring to ascertain how Mrs. 
Bardeen he^rself seems disposed towards nn^, and w'hethc'r it is rf'ally proli- 
able that tliis vile and groundless action is to bo carried to extremity. 
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I say I do not object to yoor doing tliis, if yon wish it, Sam,’* said Nlr. 
I^ick wick . 

Sam gave a short nod of intelligence, and left the room. Nlr. Pickw-ick 
drew the silk liandkereliief once more over liis head, and composed him- 
self for a nap. Nlr. Weller promptly walked forth, to execute liis com- 
mission. 

It was nearly nine o'clock when he reached Ooswell Street. A couple 
of candles were burning in the little front parlour, and a couple of caps 
were reflected on tlie window-l^lind. Nlrs. Ilardell had got company. 

Nlr. Weller knocked at the door, and after a pretty long interval 

occupied by the party without, in whistling a tune, and by the party 
within, in persuading a refractory flat candle to allow itself to be liglitcd 

a pair of small boots pattered over the floor-cloth, and N1 aster Bardell 

presented liimself. 

‘*\Vell, young town-skip," said Sam, *niow’s mothei 

“She’s pretty well," rc^plied Nlasler Bardell, “so am T." 

“Well, that’s a mercy," said Sam; “tell her 1 want to speak to her, w'ill 
you, my hinfant f ernornc*iion?" 

Nf aster Bardell, thus adjured, placed the refractory flat candle on the 
bf3ttoin stair, and vanislied info the front parlour with the message. 

The* t^vo caps, reflectc'd C3n tlie window-l^lind, were the' respectiv''e head- 
dres.ses of a couple of Nlrs. Bardell’s most particular accjiiaint anee, who 
had just st<^*pped in, to have^ a c^uiet cup of tea, and a little warm supper 
of a couple of sets of pettitoes and some toasted cheese. The cheese was 
simmering and l3roAr\-ning awav, most dc'lightf ully , in a little b>utch oven 
before the fire; tlie petti tc3es \\^ere getting on deliciouslv in a little tin 
saucepan on tlie lioli; and Nlrs. Bardell and her B^^o frierj<ls were' getting 
on very well, also in ii little c][uiet conversation about and concerning all 
their particular friends and accjuaintance; \vhen N1 aster Bardell came 
back from answering the door, and delivered the message intrusted t.o 
him by Nlr. Samuel Weller. 

“Nlr. Pickwick’s servant!" said Nlrs. Bardell, turning pale. 

“Blc'ss my soul!" said Nlrs. C^luppins. 

“Well, I raly would no/ lia’ believed it, unless I had ha' happened to 
ha' been here!" said Mrs. Sanders. 

Nlrs. Cluppins was a little, brisk, bus> looking woman; Nlrs. Sanders 
was a l>ig, fat, heavy-faced personage; and the two \vere the company. 

Nlrs. Bai’dell felt it proper to be agitated; and as none of the three 
exactly kn('^v wliether, under existing circumstances, an\" communication, 
otherwise than through Dodson and P'c)gg, ought to be held with Nlr. 
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Piclcwfclc's servant, they w^ere all rather taken by surprise. In this state of 
indeeision, obviously the first tiling to be done was to thump the boy for 
finding Nlr. Weller at the door. So his mother thumped him, and he cried 
melodiously. 

“‘Hold your noise do ^you naughty creeturl” said ^Irs. Bardell. 

"Yes; don't worrit your poor mother,” said Nlrs. Sanders. 

"She's quite enough to worrit her, as it is, without you. Tommy,” said 
Mrs. Cluppins, with sympathizing resignation. 

"Ahl worse luck, poor Iambi” said Nlrs. Sanders. 

At all which moral reflections. Master JBardell howled the louder. 

"Now^, what shcill I do?” said Nlrs. Bardell to ]\lrs- Cluppins. 

"Z think you ought to see him,” replied M^rs. Cluppins. “But on no ac- 
count w'ithout a witness.” 

"/ think two w^itnesses would be more lawful,” said Mrs. Sanders, who, 
like the other friend, w’as bursting wdth curiosity. 

"Perhaps he'd better come in here,” said N^lrs. Bardell. 

"To be sure,” replied Mrs. Cluppins, eagerly catching at the idea; 
"Walk in, young man; and shut the street door first, please.” 

Mr. Weller immediately took the hint; and presenting liimsclf in the 
parlour, explained his business to Mrs. Bardell thus: 

^TV^ery sorry to 'casion any personal inconwenienoe, ma'am, as the 
housebreaker said to the old lady w'hen he put her on the fire; but its me 
and my governor' s only jest come to town, and is jest going away agin, 
it can't be helped, you see.” 

"Of course, the young man can't help the faults of liis master,” said 
Mrs. Cluppins, much struck by hlr. Weller's appearance and convcrsa- 
tion. 

"Certainly not,” chimed in Mrs. Sanders, w^ho, from certain wistful 
glances at the little tin saucepan, seemed to be engaged in a mental cal- 
culation of the probable extent of the pettitoes, in the event of Sam's 
being asked to stop to supper. 

"So all I've come about, is jest tbis bere,” said Sam, disregarding tbe 

interruption; "First, to give my governor's notice there it is. Secondly, 

to pay the rent here it is. Thirdly, to say as all his things is to be put 

together, and give to anybody as we sends for 'em. Fourthly, that you 
may let the place as soon as you like— and that's all.” 

“'Whatever has happened,” said Mrs. Bardell, "I always have said, and 
alw'ays will say, that in every respect but one, Mr. Fickwick has alw^ays 
behaved himself like a perfect gentleman, flis money always W'as as good 
as the bank: always.” 
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As 'Mrs, Bardcll said this, she applied her handkerchief to her eyes, 
and went out of the room to get the receipt. 

Sam well know that he had only to remain quiet, and the women were 
sure to talk; so he looked alternately at the tin saucepan, the toasted 
cheese, the wall, and the ceiling, in profound silence. 

**l?oor dearK' said Mrs. Oluppins. 

**Ah, poor tliingl” replied Mrs. Sanders. 

Sana said nothing. He saw' they w'ere coming to the subject. 

raly cannot contain myself,” said Mrs. Cluppins, ‘^when I think of 
such perjury. I don't wish to say anything to make you uncomfortable, 
young man, but your master's an old brute, and I wish I had him here to 
tell him so.” 

wish you had,” said Sam. 

^'TTo see how dreadful she takes on, going n'loping about, and tak- 
ing no pleasure in nothing, except when lier frienils come in, out of 
cliarity, to sit with her, and make her comfortable,” resumed M[rs. 
Gliippins, glancing at the tin saucepan and the Dutch oven, ‘*it's 
shockingi 

rbareous,” said Mrs. Sanders. 

‘“And your master, young man! A gentleman with money, as could 
ne\'er feel the <'xpe'nso of a wife, no more than nothing,” continued \lrs. 
dtippins, with great volubility, ‘“why there ain't the faintest shade of an 
excuse for his bediaviour! Why don't he marry her?” 

*‘Ah,” said Sam, "to be sure; that's tlie question,” 

"C^uestion, indeed,” retorted Ntrs. Cluppins; "she'd question him, if 
she'd my spirit- ffows'ever, there rs law for us women, mis 'r able cree turs 
as they'd make us, if they could; and that your master will find out, 
young man, to his cost, afore he's six months older.” 

At this consolatory reflection, Mrs. Cluppins bridled up, and smiled 
at Mrs. Sanders, who smiled baek again - 

"The action's going on, and no mistake,” thought Sam, as Mrs. Eardell 
re-entered wuth the recei pt. 

"Here's the receipt, Mr. Weller,” said T^lrs. bardell, "and here's the 
change, and I hope you’ll take a little diop of something to keep tlie cold 
out, if it' s only for old acquaintance' sake, Mr. Weller.” 

Sam saw' the advantage he* should gain, atid at once acquiesced; xvherc- 
upon Mrs. Bardell prodxiced, from a small clc:>set, a black bottle and a 
wine glass; and so great was her abstraction in her deep mental affliction 
that after filling Nfr. Weller's glass, she brought out tliree more wino 
glasses, and filled them too. 
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*TL.aiiIc, Mrs. Bardell,'' said Mrs. CHippins, "see wliat youVe l>een and 
done!" 

"Well, tHat is a good onel” ejaculated Mrs. Sanders. 

"Ah, my poor head!” said Nlrs. Bardell, with a faint smile. 

Sam understood all this, of course, so he said at once that he never 
could drinlc before supper unless a lady dranlc with him. A great deal of 
laughing ensued, and Mrs. Sanders volunteered to humour him, so she 
took a slight sip owt of her glass. Then, Sam said it must go all round, so 
they all took a slight sip. Then, little Mrs. C^luppins proposc'd :xs a toast, 
"Success to Bardell agin Tickw'ick”; and then the ladies emptied iheir 
glasses in honoui of the sentiment, and got very talkative dirc^ctly. 

"I suppose you’ve heard what’s going forward, Mr. W^eller?” said Mrs. 
Bardell. 

"I’ve heerd somethin’ on it,” replied Sam. 

"It’s a terrible thing to be dragged before the public, in that way, Mr. 
Weller,” said Mrs. Bardell; *T>ut I see now that it’s the only thing I 
ought to do, and my lawyers, Mr. IT>odson and I^cjgg, t€*ll me, that with 
tlie evidence as vs'e shall call, we must sviccecMil. 1 don’t know what 1 
should do, Nlr. Weller, if I didn’t.” 

The mere idea of N^Irs. Bardell’s failing in her action affected Ntrs. 
Sanders so deeply that she was under the necessitv of rc'filling *md re- 
emptying her glass immediately, feeling, as she said afterwards, that if 
she hadn’t had the presence of mind to do so, she* must have dropped. 

"Ven is it expected to come on’P” inc^uired Sam. 

"Either in February or March,” replied Mrs. Bardell. 

"What a number of witnesses there’ll be, won’t there?” said Mrs. 
Cluppins. 

"Ah, won’t there!” replied Mrs. Sanders. 

“And won’t Mr. Dodson and Fogg be wild if the plaintiff shouldn’t 
get it?” added NIrs. duppin.s, "'when they do it all on speculation!” 

"Ah! 'won’t they!” said M[rs. Sanders. 

"But the plaintiff must get it,” resumed Mrs. Cluppins. 

"I hope so,” said M^rs. Bardell. 

"Oh, there can’t be any doubt about it,” rejoined Mrs. Sanders. 

"Veil,” said Sam, rising and setting down his glass, "All I can say is, 
that I 'W'ish you mciy got it.” 

*"rhank’ee, Kir. Weller,” said M'rs. Bardell fervcmtly. 

"And of them Dod.son and Foggs, as does tliese sort o’ things on spec,” 
continued Mr. Weller, "as well as for the other kind and gen’roiis people 
o’ the same purfession, as sets people by the ears, free gratis for nothin’. 
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and sot tl^eir clerics to w^orlc to find out little disputes among tlieir neigh- 

l^oiirs and aec|uaintances as vants scttlin” by means o' lawsuits all I can 

say o' tlienri is that I vish they had the revard I'd give 'em.” 

“All, I wish they had the reward that every kind and generous heart 
would be inclined to bestow upon tlicin!" said the gratified Mrs. Rardell. 

^'Aixien to that,” replied Sam, **and a fat and liappy livin' tfiey'd get 
out of it! Wish you good niglit, ladies." 

To the great relief of Mrs. Sanders, Sam was alkjwed to depart v/ithout 
any reference, on the part of the hostess, to the pettitoes and toasted 
cheese, to w^hich the ladies, Avith such juvenile assistance as NTaster 

Riirdc‘ll could afford, soon afterwards rendered the amplest justices 

indeed they wholly vaiiislied before their strenuous exertions. 

!Mr. Wc'ller went his way l:>ack to the George and Vulture, and faith- 
full\' recounted to liis master suc*h indications of tlie sharp practice of 
lDods<3n and l^^ogg as he had contrived to pick up in his visit to Xlrs. 
llardeirs. An intt^rview' with Nfr. Perker, next day, more than confirmed 
Mr. W'<^lk ^ ^^tatemc'nt; and Mr. Pic'kwick was fain to prepare for his 
C-liristiuiis visit to Dingley IZ>ell, with the pheasant anticipiition that, some 
two or three' months aftt'rwards, an ac-tion brouglit against him for dam- 
age's sustainc'd by rexison <if a breach of promise of marriage would be 
public*ly tried in the CJourt of C common Pleas: the' plaintiff having all the 
advantages derivalile, not onlv' from the force of circumstances, but from 
the sharp practice of P>odson and P^’ogg to boot. ... 

Scatterc'd about, in various holes and comers of the Temple, are certain 
diirk ;tnd dirty chambc'rs, in and out of wdiicli, all the morning in Vacation, 
iind h;ilf the e\'ening too in Term time, there may be sc'cn constantly 
liurrA ing witli liundles of papc'rs undc'r their amis, and protruding fron:i 
thc'ir pockets, an alrncist uninte'rruptc'd succession of I^awyers' Glerks. 
There are severiil grades of Lawyers' Clerks. There is tlie Articled Clerk, 
who has paid ;i premium, and is iin altorne\- in perspective, Avho runs 
a tiiilor's bill, recc'ivt's invitations to partic's, knows a family in Gower 
Street, and .anotht'r in Tiivistock Sxjuarc', who goes out of town every 
L^ong Vacation to see his father, who keeps live horses innunieralile, and 

wdio is, in short, the very aristocrat of clerks. There is the salaried clerk 

out of door, or in door, as tlie case ma\ be who devotes the major part 

of his thirtv shillings a 'veek to his personal ple;isure' and adornment, 
repairs hiilf-pric'C to the Adeljihi Theatre at least three times a xveek, 
dissipiitc's majc'stieally at the eider cellars afterwards, and is a dirL" cari- 
cature of the fiishion which expired six months ago. There is the middle- 
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aged copyiog cleric, with a large family, who is always shahhy, and often 
drunk. And tliere are the oflEice lads in their first siirtoxits, who feel a 
befitting contempt for boys at day-schools: chib as they go honie at 
night, for saveloys and porter: and think there^s nothing like “life.” There 
are varieties of the genus, too numerous to recapitulate, but however 
numerous they may be, they are all to be seen, at certain regulated busi- 
ness hours, hurrying to and from the places we have just mentionc^d. 

Tl^ese sequestered nooks are the public offices of the legal profession, 
'where 'writs are issxied, judgments signed, declarations filed, and numer- 
ous other ingenious machines put in motion for the torture and torment 
of His Majesty ''s liege subjects, and the comfort and emolument of the 
practitioners of the la'W. They are, for the most part, low-roofed, mouldy 
rooms, where inniimerable rolls of parchment, which have been pc‘r- 
spiring in secret for the last century, send forth an agreeable odour, 
wliich is mingled by day with the scent of the dry rot, and by night with 
the variovis exhalations 'which arise from damp cloaks, festering um- 
brellas, and the coarsest tallow candles. 

About half-past seven oVIock in the evening, some t(*n days or a fort- 
night after Mr. Pickwick and his friends returned to l^ondon, then* hur- 
ried into one of these offices an individuiil in a brown coat and brass 
buttons, whose long hair was scrupulously txvisted round the rim of his 
napless hat, and 'whose soiled drab troxisers were so tightly strapped tjver 
his blucher boots, that his knees threatened ev'('*ry moment to start from 
their concealment. He produced from his coat pockets a long and narrow 
strip of parchment, on 'which the presiding functionary impressed an il- 
legible black stamp. He then drew forth four scraps of paper, of similar 
dimensions, each containing a printed copy of the strip of parchment with 
blanks for a name; and having filled up the blanks, put all the five docu- 
ments in his pocket and hurried aw'ay. 

The man in the brown coat, 'with the cabalistic documents in his 
pocket, was no other than oixr old acquaintance Mr. Jackson, of the 
house of Dodson and Fogg, Freeman's Court, Gornhill. Instead of return- 
ing to the office from 'whence he came, however, he bent his steps direct 
to Sun Court, and walking straight into the George and Vulture, de- 
manded to know 'whether one NIr. Pick’wick 'was w^ithin. 

**Can Mr. Pickwick's servant, Tom," said the barmaid of the George 
and Vultm*e. 

‘‘Don't trouble yourself," said Mr. Jackson, “I've come on businesn. If 
you'll show me Mr. Pickwick's room I'll step up myself." 

“Wbat name, sir?" said the waiter. 
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^'Jackson,*' replied the elerk. 

The waiter stepped upstairs to anriouuce Jackson; hut Nfr. Jackson 

saved him the trouble by following close at his heels, and walking into the 
apartment before he could articxilate a syllable. 

Mr. Tickw'ick had, that day, invited his three friends to dinner; they 
w'cro all seated round the fire, drinking their wine, when Nlr. Jackson 
presented himself, as above described. 

’'*IIow de do, sir?*' said Mr. Jackson, nodding to Nlr. Tickwick. 

That gentleman bow^ed, and looked somewhat surprised, for the 
physiognomy of Mr. Jackson dwelt not in his recollection. 

have called from Dodson and Foggy's,” said Mr. Jackson, in an ex- 
planatory tone. 

Mr. Pickwick roused at the name. "I refer you to my attorney, sir: 
Mr. Porker, of Gray *"5 Inn,” said he. “Waiter, sliow this gentleman out.” 

“Beg your pardon, Mr. Pickwick,” said Jackson, deliberately depositing 
liis hat on the floor, and drawing from his pocket the strip of parchment. 
“Biit personal service, by clerk or agent, in these cases, you know, Xlr. 
Pickwick nothing like caution, sir, in all legal forms?” 

Here Mr. Jackson cast his eye on the parchment; and, resting his hands 
on tlio table, and looking round with a w'^inning and persuasive smile, 
said: “Now, come; don’t let’s have no words about such a little matter as 
this. Wliich of you gentleman’s name’s Snodgrass?” 

At this incjuiry Nlr. Snodgrass gave such a very undisguised and 
palpable start that no further reply w^as needed. 

“Altl I tliought so,” said Mr. Jackson, more affably than before. “I’ve 
got a little something to trouble you with, sir.” 

“!Mel” exclaimed M^r. Snodgrass. 

“It’s only a sttb'pcyf^ruj in Bardell and Pickwick on behalf of the plaintiff,” 
replied Jackson, singling out one of the slips of paper, and producing a 
sliilling from his waistcoat pocket. “It'll come on, in the settens after 
Term; four teen tli of Febooary, we expect; we’ve marked it a special jury 
caxise, and it’s only ten do^vn the paper. Tliat’s yours, Mr. Snodgrass.” 
As Jackson said this he presented the parchment before the eyes of Nlr. 
Snodgrass, and slipped the paper and the shilling into his hand. 

Nlr. Tupman had witnessed tliis process in silent astonishment, when 
Jackson, tixrning sharply upon him, said: 

“1 think I ain’t mistaken w-'lien I say your name’s Tupman, am Ir^’ 

Nlr. Tupman looked at Nlr. PickAvick; but, perceiving no encourage- 
ment in tliat gentleman’s widely opened eyes to deny his name, said: 

**Ycs, my name is Tupman, sir.” 
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"And tHat: other gentlenian^s N"Ir. Winkle, I tliink?^’ said Jaekson. 

Mr. Winkle faltered out a reply iri tlic^ affirmative; and hc:)lli j^entleinen 
w'^ere forthwith invested w^ith a slip of and a shilling oaeh, hy the 

dexterous Nlr. Jaekson. 

“‘Now,” said Jaekson, "I*in afraid you’ll tliink me rath€:jr troiihlesome, hiit 
I want somebody else, if it ain’t inconvenient. I lvcit:>a Samuel Weller’s 
name here, Mr. Pickwick.” 

"Send my servant here, 'waiter/’ said Mr. Pickwick. The waiter retired, 
consideral:>ly astoriislicd, and NIr. l^ickwick motioiic'd Jackson to a sc'at. 

There was a painful pause, which was at length broken by the innocent 
defendant. 

"I suppcise, sir,” siiid NIr. Pick'wick, his indignation rising while lie spoke?; 
"I suppose, sir, that it is the intention of your c'mployt?rs to sc‘ck to crimi- 
nate me upon tlie testimony of my O'wn friends?” 

NIr. Jackson struck his forefinger several times against the Ic'ft side of 
his nose, to intimate tliat he was not there to disclose tlie secrets of tlie 
prison-house, and playfully rejoined: 

"Not knowin’, can’t say.” 

"For what other reason, sir,” pursued Mr. Pickwick, "are f hc'se 
served \ipon them, if not for this?” 

‘*Very good plant, NIr. Pickwick,” replied Jackson, slov\ ly shaking his 
head. "But it won’t do. No harm in trving, l>ut tliere’s little to be got out 
of me.” 

Here NIr. Jackson smiled once more upon the cc^mipiinv, and, appK’ing 
his left thumb to the tip of his nose, 'workc'd a visionary ciiffc't'-mill w'ith 
his right hand: tlic^rcby performing a very graceful piet^t' of j-iantomirne 
( tlien much in vogue, but now, unhappily, almost obsolc'tt* ) which was 
familiarly denominated "taking a grinder.” 

‘*No, no, NIr. Pickwick,” said Jackson, in conc'liision; "Pcrkcr’s pc'ople 
must guess wliat we’ve sex^ed tlic'se for. If they ciui’t, tliey 

must w’ait till tlie action comc.s on, and then thc'y’ll find out.” 

NIr. Pickwick Ixestowed a look of excessiv'c disgust on his uiiwi'lcomo 
visitor, and \^'ould probalily have hurix'd sxirne trerneixdous an:ith<*rTia at 
the lieads of Mc-ssrs. Dodson and Fogg, had not Sain’s entrance at the 
instant interrupted him. 

"Samuel Weller,” said NIr. Jaekson, inrjuiringly. 

"Vun o’ the truest things as you’ve said for many a long year,” replied 
Sam, in a most composed manner. 

"Here’s a suhj^oenci for you, Mr. Weller,” said Jackson. 

"What’s that in English?” inejuired Sam. 
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TFTere's tlie original,” said Jackson, declining the required explanation. 

"Wl^ich?” said Sam. 

""This,” replied Jackson, shaking the parchment. 

that's tlie 'rig'nal, is it?” said Sam. “Well, I'm wery glad iVe seen 
the 'rig'nal, cos it's a gratifyin' sort o' thing, and eases vun's mind so 
iniicli.” 

“'And here's the shilling,” said Jackson. “It’s from Dodson and Fogg's.” 

"And it's iinconimon handsome o' Dodson and Fogg, as knows so little 
of me, to come down vith a present,” said Sam. “1 feel it as a vv/cry high 
comY:>liinent, sir; it’s a wery hon'ral^le tiling to them, as they knows how 
to reward merit werever they meets it. Besides wich, it's affectin' to one's 
feel in's.” 

As >tTr. Weller said this, he inflicted a little friction on his right eyelid, 
with the sleeve of his coat, after most approved manner of actors when 
they are in domestic pathi'lics. 

^Ir. Jiic'kson seemed r;itli<'r piix.^led hy Sam's proceedings; hut, as he 
h:id serv''fT ^ti}?j^cy€*7icis\ and had nothing more* to sav, he made a feint 

of putting on the one glove whic*h lie usually carried in his hand, for the 
.sakc‘ of appearances; and retunic^d to the ofTic-e to rej-iort progress. 

Mr. Pic'kwic'k sh']it littK* that niglit; his rnernorv had received a very 
disii gii‘C'iil>l<' rc'frc‘sh<'^r on thc^ subject of Mrs. BardelTs action. He hreak- 
faste<l l^ietimes next m<iming, iind, desiring Sam to accompany him, set 
fortli towards Orav’s Inn Scjiiare. 

“Sami” said Nlr. Pickxvdck, looking round, when they got to the end of 
CJheapside. 

“Sir?” said Sam, stepping up to his miister. 

“W'hic'h way?” 

"f^p ^STewgiite Street.” 

Mr. P ic'kw'ick did not turn round immediately, hut looked vaeantly in 
Sana’s faee for a h^w seconds, ;ind lit^ax’^ed a deep sigh. 

“What’s the matter, sir?” inejuirt'd Sam. 

“This iiclion, Sam,” said \Ir, Pickwick, “is expected to oome on, on the 
fourtoc'nth of next month.” 

“lleinarkalile eoincide^nce that 'ere, sir,” replied Sam. 

“Wliy remarkahle, Sam?” incpiired Mr. Piekwaek. 

“Walenl ine's day, sir,” responded Sam^ “reg’lar good day for a hreach o' 
promise trial.” 

Mr. Weller's smile axvakened no gleam of mirth in his master's eounte- 
nance. Mr. Pic'kwick turned ahruptlv round and K'd the* xvay in silenoe. 

They had walked some distance: NIr. Pickwick trotting on before. 
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plunged in profound meditation, and Sam following befiind, with a coun- 
tenanoe expressive of the most enviable and easy defiance of everything 
and everybody: when the latter, who was always especially anxious to 
impart to his master any exclusive information he possessed, c|iiickened 
his pace until he was close at ^Ir. ^Pickwick’s heels; and, pointing up at a 
house they 'were passing, said: 

‘^Very nice pork-shop that 'ere, sir.” 

*Tfes, it seems so,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

*^Celebrated sassage factory,” said Sam. 

"Is it?” said Mr. Piekvvick. 

"Is it!” reiterated Sam, with some indigi:iation; "I should rayther thii^k it 
\vas- Why, sir, bless your innocent eyebrows, that’s where tlio mysterious 
disappearance of a 'spectable tradesman took place four year ago.” 

‘TTou don’t mean to say he was burked. Sum?” said Xlr. Pickwick, look- 
ing hastily round. 

”No, I don’t indeed, sir,” replied Mr. Weller, "I wisli I did; far worse 
tharx that. He w^as the master o’ that ’ere shop, sir, and tlie inwentor o’ 
the patent-never-lea'vin’-off sassage steam iiigine, as ud s waller iiji a 
pavin’ stone if you pxit it too near, and grind it into sassages as easy 
if it was a tender young babby. Wery proud o* that machine lie xvas, as 
it was nat’ral he should be, and he’d stand down in the ccdlc'r a lookin’ at 
it wen it was in full play, till he got quite melancholy with joy. A w^ery 
happy man he’d ha’ been, sir, in the procession o’ that ere ingine and 
tw'O more lovely hinfants besides, if it hadn’t been for his wife, who was a 
most o'wdacious wixin. She 'was al'ways a follerin* him about and dinnin’ 
in his ears, ’till at last he couldn’t stand it no longer. *I’ll tell you wli:-it 
it is, my dear,’ he says one day; ‘if you persewere in this here sort of 
amusement,’ he says, *I’m blessed if I don’t go away to ’Merrikc'r; and 
that’s all about it.’ "Tfou’re a idle 'willin,’ says she, ‘^and I wisli the ’Merri- 
kins joy of their bargain.’ Arter w^hich she keeps on abusin’ of hinx for 
half an hoxir, and then n.ins into the little parlour liehind the shop, sols to 
a screamin’, says he’ll be the death on her, and falls in a fit, which lasts 

for three good hours one o’ them fits wich is all screamin’ and kickin’. 

Well, next: momin’ the husband was mis.sin’. He hadn’t takerx nothin’ from 

the till hadn’t even put on his great-coat so it was quite clear he w^am’t 

gone to ’Merriker. Oidn’t come back next day; didn’t come back next 
week; Missis had bills printed, sayin’ that, if he’d come back, he should 
be forgiven everythin’ (which was very liberal, seein’ that he hadn’t 
done nothin’ at all ) ; the canals was dragged, and for two months arter- 
vards, wenever a body turned up, it was carried, as a reg’lar tiling. 
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straight ofF to the sassage shop. Howsoever, none on *em answered; so they 
gave ont that he'd rnn avay, and she Icep on the bis^ness. One Saturday 
night, a little thin old gon'l'm’n comes into the shop in a great passion 
and says, '“Are you the missis o' this here shop?' ‘Yes, I am,' says she. 
‘Well, ma'am,' says lie, ‘then I've just looked in to say that me and my 
family ain't a goin' to be choked for nothin'; and more than that, ma'am,' 
he says, ‘you'll allow me to observe, that as you don't use the primest 
parts of the meat in the manafacter o' sassages, I think you'd find beef 
come nearly as cheap as buttons.' ‘As buttons, sir I' says she. ‘Buttons, 
ma'am,' says the little old gentleman, unfolding a bit of paper, and 
shewiii' twenty or thirty halves o' buttons. ‘Nice seasonin' for sassages, is 
trousers' buttons, ma'am.' ‘They're niy husband's buttons!' says the widder 
beginnin* to faint. ‘\Vliatl' screams tlie little old gen'l'm'n, turnin' w-ery 
pale. ‘I see it all,' says the widder; ‘in a fit of temporary insanity he 
rashly converted his-self into sassages!' And so he had, sir," said Mr. 
Weller, looking steadily into \fr. Pickwick's horror-stricken countenance, 
“or else he'd been draw'd into the ingine; but howev^er that might ha' 
been, the little old geiiTn^i'n, wlio had been remarkably partial to sassages 
all liis life, rushed out o' the shop in a wild state, and was never heerd 
on artervardsl" 

The relation of this affecting incident of private life brought master 
and man to Nlr. Perker's chambers. Lowten, holding the door half open, 
iis in coiivc'rsation with a rustily clad, n^iiserabl e-looking man, in boots 
williout toes and gloves svithout fingers. There were traces of privation 
and sniffer in g almost of despair in his lank and oare-w^orn counte- 

nance; lie felt his pos'erty, for he slirunk to the dark side of the staircase 
as Nlr. Pickwick approached. 

“It’s very unfortuniite," said the stranger, ssdth a sigh. 

“Veiy said Lowten, scribbling his name on the door-post with his pen, 
and rubbing it out again svitl^ tJie featlier. “Will you leave a message for 
him?" 

“When do you tliink he'll be back?" inejuired the stranger. 

“Quite uncertain," replied T^ow^en, svii iking at Air. Pielcwiek, as the 
stranger cast his eyes tow^ards the ground. 

“You don't think it vv^ould be of any use niy waiting for bim?” said the 
stranger, looking wistfully into the office. 

“Oh no, I'm sure it wouldn't," re'plied the elerk, moving a little more 
into the centre of tlie doorvv’’ay- “lie's certain not to be back this sv^oek, 
and it's a chance whether he will be next; for when Perker once gets out 
of town, he's nev^er in a hurry to come back again." 
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**01.1 1 of townf”* said Nfr. Piclcwriolc; **doar me, liow' imfortiiriatef*^ 

**IZ>on't go awa^, X^r. Piclcwiolc/* said Low ten, “I've got a letter for you.*^ 
TTie stranger, seeming to hesitate, onee more looked towards the ground, 
and the clerk winked slyly at Nlr. Pickwick, as if to intimate tliat some ex- 
quisite piece of humour was going forward, though what it was Nlr. Pick- 
wick could not for the life of him div^ine. 

“Step in, Mr. Pickwick,*' said Lowten. “Well, will you leave a message, 
Mr. Watty, or wnll you call again?” 

“Ask him to be so kind as to h'^ave out word what has been done in 
my business,” said the man; “for Ood’s sake don’t ne^glec*t it, Nlr. T^owlon.” 

“No, no; I w'on't forget it,” replied the clerk. “Walk in, Xfr. Pickwick. 
Good morning, Xir. Watty; it’s a fine day for w’^alking, isn’t it?” Seeing 
that the stranger still lingered, he beckoned Sam Weller to follow his 
master in, and shut the door in his face, 

“There never w^as such a pestering bankrupt as tliat since the Nvorld be- 
gan, I do believ'^el” said Lowten, tlirowing down his ptm with the air of 
an injured man. ‘*IIis affairs liaven’t been in Chancery cjuite four yt^ars 

yet, and I’m d d if he d<in’t come worrving here twice a week. Step this 

way, Xir. Pickwick- Perker is in, and hem’ll see you, I know. Devilish cold,” 
he added, pettishly, “standing at that door, wasting oiie’.s time with such 
seedy vagabonds!” Having very vehemently stirred a pai tieularly large 
fire with a particularly small poker, the clerk led the way to his principal’s 
private room, and announced Xlr. Pickwick. 

“Ah, my dear sir,” said ^little Xlr. Perker, busfling up from his chair. 
“Well, my dear sir, and w^hat’s the news about your matter, eh? Anvthing 
more about our friends in Freeman’s Court? They’ve not l>een sleeping, 1 
know' that. Ah, they’re very smart fc*llows; very smart, indeed.” 

As the little man concluded, he took an emphatic pinch of snuff, as a 
tribute to the smartness of Xle.ssrs. Dodson and Fogg. 

“They are great scoundrels,” said Xlr. Pickwick. 

“Aye, aye,” said the little man; “that’s a matter of opinion, you know, 
and we w'on’t dispute about terms; because of course you can’t be ex- 
pected to view these subjects with a profe^ssional eye. Well, we’ve done 
everything that’s necessary. I have rc^tained Serjeant Snubbin.” 

“Is he a good man?” inquired Xlr. Pickwick. 

“Good naan!” replied Perker; “bless your heart and soul, my dear sir, 
Serjeant Snubbin is at the very top of his profe^ssion. Cc*ts treble the busi- 
ness of any man in court engaged in every case. You needn’t mention it 

abroad; but we say we of the profession tliat Serjeant Snubbin leads 

the court by the nose.” 
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Tlie little mari took another pinch of snxifE as he made this communica- 
tion, and nodded mysteriously to Nlr. IPickwick. 

‘“They have sxthjyc^eruJL cl my three friends,” said Nlr. l?ickwick- 

"Ah! of course they would,” replied P^erker. '“‘Important w'itnesses; saw 
you in a delicate situation.” 

“Hut she fiiinted of her own accord,” said \Pr. Hickwick. “‘She threw her- 
self into my arms.” 

“Very likely, my dear sir,” replied Herker; “very likely and very natural. 
Nothing more so, my dear sir, nothing. But who^s to prove it?” 

“T'liey have sttl^poc^rxci^cl my serviint too,” said \lr. Pickwick quitting the 
othc'r point; for there Mr. Perker’s question had somewhat staggered him. 

“Sam?” said Perker. 

Mr. Pickwick replied in the affirmative. 

“Clf course', my dciir sir; of c'<'>urse. I kiicw tliey svould. I could have told 
yc>ti that, a m^>nth ago. You knovv^, my dc'ar sir, if ^u>u take the inan- 

agcmeiit of your affairs into your own hands after intrxisting them to your 
solic iloT- \ > 1 ' must also take- tlie consequences.” Hero \tr. Perker drew^ 
hiuisf'lf up with conscious dignity, and Brushed some stray grains of snuff 
from his shirt fiill. 

“And wh^lt dc3 thev svant him to prove?” asked Mr. Pieksvick, after 
two or threc^ minutes* silc-nce. 

“That you sent liim up to the plaintiff’s to make some offer of a com- 
promise', I suppose,” replied Pc'rker. “It don’t matter much, though; I 
dfiji’t think m^inv counsc*! could get a great deal oxit of Itiiix** 

“I don’t think they coxild,” said Nfr. Pickwick, smiling, despite his vexa- 
tion, iit tht' idea of Sam’s appeariince as a w’itness. “Wliat course do we 
pu rsue?” 

“V\^e have onlv one to adcipt, mv dear sir,” replied Perker; “cross- 
examim' the tness<'.s; trust to Snul^hin's elc^quence; throw dust in the 
eye*s of the judge; throw ovirselv’es on tlie jury.” 

“Anti su]xpose the vc'rdict is against me?” said Nfr. Pickssack. 

Nlr. Pt'rker smiled, took a very long pinch of snxiff, stirred the fire, 
shrugged his shoulders, and reixiiiined express! \ ely silent. 

“You mean tliat in tliiit c*ast' I must pav the damages?” said Nfr. Pick- 
wic'k, w'ho Iiad watchc'd this telc'graphie answer with coi^siderahle stem- 
nc'ss- 

I^erkc'r gave tlie fire another very unneeessary poke and said “I am 
afraid so.” 

“"I'hc'n 1 heg to announce to von mv \inalti*ral >le determination to pay 
no damages whatever,” said Nfr. Piekxsaek, most eniphatieally. “None, 
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Perker. Not a pound, not a penny, of my money, shall find its way into 
the pockets of Dodson and Fogg. That is my deliberate and irrevocable 
deterniination." Nlr. Pickwick gave a heavy blow on the table before him, 
in confirmation of the irrevocability of liis intention. 

“Very well, my dear sir, very well,” said Perker. ‘‘TTou know best, of 
course.” 

“Of course,” replied Mr. Pickwick hastily. “Wliere does Serjeant Snub- 
bin live?” 

“In Lincoln's Inn Old Sq[uare,” replied Perker. 

“I should like to see him,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“See Serjeant Snubbin, my dear sirl” rejoined Perker, in utter ama^e- 
ment. ‘Tooh, pooh, my dear sir, impossible. See Serjc^ant Snubbin! bless 
you, my dear sir, such a thing was never heard of, without a consultation 
fee being previously paid, and a consultation fixed. It couldn^’t be done, 
my dear sir; it couldn't be done.” 

Mr. Pickwick, however, had made up his mind not only that it could 
be done, but that it should be done; and the consecjuence was, lliat within 
ten minutes after he had received the assurance that the thing was im- 
possible, he was conducted by his solicitor into the outer office of the great 
Serjeant Snubbin himself. 

It was an uncarpeted room of tolerable dimensions, with a large writ- 
ing-table drawn up near the fire; the baize top of which had long since 
lost all claim to its original hue of green, and had gradually giown grey 
with dust and age, except, where all traces of its natural colour were ob- 
literated by ink-stains. Upon the table were numerous little bundles of 
papers tied with red tape; and behind it, sat an elderly clerk, whose sleek 
appearance, and heavy gold watch-chain, presented imposing indications 
of the extensive and lucrative practice of Mr. Serjeant Snubbin. 

“Is the Serjeant in his room, Nlr. Mallard?” inquired Perker, offering his 
box with all imaginable courtesy. 

“Yes, he is,” was the reply, “but he's very busy. Look here; not an opin- 
ion given yet, on any one of these cases; and an expedition fee paid with 
all of 'em.” The clerk smiled as he said this, and inhaled the pinch 
of snuflF with a zest which seemed to be compoundcMd of a fondness for 
snuff and a relish for fees. 

“Something like practice that,” said Perker. 

“Yes,” said the barrister's clerk, producing his own box, and offering It 
with the greatest cordiality; “and the best of it is, that as nobody alive 
except myself can read the Serjeant's writing, they are obliged to wait 
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for tlie opinions, when he has given them, till I have copied ’em, ha- 
ha hal” 

“Which makes good for we know' who, besides the Serjeant, and draw's 
a little more out of the clients, eh?*"^ said P^erker; “ha, ha, ha!*' At this 
the Serjeant's clerk larighed again; not a noisy boisterous laugh, but a si- 
lent, internal chuckle, which Mr. Pickwick disliked to hear. When a man 
bleeds inwardly, it is a dangerous thing for himself; but when he laughs 
inwardly, it bodes no good to other people. 

“You haven't made me out that little list of the fees that I'm in your 
debt, have youT^ said Perker. 

“No, I have not," replied the clerk. 

“I w'ish you would," said Perker. “Let me have them, and I'll send you 
a checjue. But I suppose you're too busy pocketing the ready money, to 
think of the debtors, eh? ha, ha, hal" This sally seemed to tickle the 
clerk amaidngly, and he once more enjoyed a little quiet laugh to himself. 

“But, Mr. Mallard, my dear friend," said Perker, suddenly recovering 
his gravity and drawing tlie great man's great man into a corner, by the 
liipc'l of his coat; “you must persuade the SeTjeaiit to see me, and my 
client here." 

“Come, come." said the clerk, “tliat's not bad either. See the SerjeantI 
come, that's too absurd." Notwithstanding the absurdity’' of the proposal, 
liowever, the clerk allowed himself to be gently drawn beyond the hear- 
ing of Mr. Pickwick; and after a short conversation conducted in whispers, 
walked softly down a little dark passage, and disappeared into the legal 
luminary's sanctum: whence he shortly returned on tiptoe, and informed 
Mr. Perker and Mr. Pickwick that the Serjeant had been prevailed upon, 
in violation of all established rules and customs, to admit them at once. 

Mr. Serjeant Snubbin w'as a Ian tern -faced, sallow'-complexioned man, 

of about fiv'o- and -forty, or as the nov^els say he might be fifty. He had 

that dull-looking boiled eye which is often to be seen in tlie heads of peo- 
ple who have applied themselv^es during many years to a weary and 
laborious eoiirse of study; and wdiieb would have been sufficient, wathoiit 
tbe additional eye-glass wbieli dangled from a broad black riband round 
his neek, to warn a stranger that he was very'' near-sighted. His hair was 
thin and weak, which was partly attribiitable to his having never dev'Oted 
much time to its arrangement, and partly to his having w-orn for five-and- 
tw'eiity years the forensic w'ig which hung on a block beside liim. Tlie 
marks of hair-powder on his coat-oollar, and the ill-washed and worse- 
tied while neckerchief round his throat, showed that he had not found 
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leisxiro sinco he left the court to malce an alteration in his dress: while 
the slovenly style of the remainder of his costume' warranted the infer- 
ence that his personal appearance would not have^ hcon very miieli im- 
proved if he had. Books of practice, heaps of papers, and opened letters 
were scattered over the tahle, wilhoiit any attempt at order or arrant^o- 
meiit; the furniture of the rooni w'as old and rickety; the doors of tin? 
bookcase were rotting on tlieir hinges; the dust flew out from the carpet 
in little clouds at every step; the blinds were yellow w’^ith age and dirt; 
the state of ev^'crytliing in the room sliowed, with a clearness not to he 
mistaken, that Nlr. Serjeant Snul:>hin was far too miic'h oc'ciipied witli liis 
professional pursuits to take any great heed or regard of his personal 
comforts- 

The Serjeant was w^riting when his clients entered; he l>owed ahstrjic-t- 
edly when N^fr. IPickwick 'was introduced l>y his solieitc:)r: iirid tht'n, rni^- 
tioning them to a seat, put l\is pen carefully in tlie inkstand, nursed liis 
left leg, and \vaited to he spokem to. 

BickA-vick is the defendant in Bard ell and Biekvvac'k, Sc'rjc^aiit 
Snuhhin,” said Perker. 

“I am retained in that, am T?" said the Serjc'ant, 

*^You are, sir,*’ replied Perker. 

The Serjeant nodded his head, and ^vaitc'd for sometliing else. 

“Mr. Pickwick \vas anxious to call upon yovi, Sc^rje-ant Snuhhin,” said 
Perker, *‘to state to y<ju, before you entc*rc*d upon the case, that h<* ch^nies 
tliere being any ground or pretence w'hatex'er for tlie jiction against him; 
and that unless he came into court with cl<‘an hands, and witlic:)ut the 
most conscientious conWetion that he xv^as right in ri'sisting the* phiintilFs 
demand, he would not be there at itll. 1 l^c'lievo I state your vii*xx^s cor- 
rectly; do I not, my dear sir?” said the little man, turning to Air. Piekxvick. 

^‘Quite so,” replied that gentleman. 

jN'lr. Serjeant Snuhbin unfolded liis glassc's, raised tliem to his c*ves; and, 
after looking at Xlr. Pic-kxviek fcjr a fc-xv seconds with great ciiiiosity, 
turned to Nlr. Perker, and said, smiling slightly as lie spoke: 

‘"Id as Mr. Pickwick a strong case?” 

The attorney shrugged liis shoulders. 

"Do you purpose calling witnesses?” 

"No.” 

Tlie smile on the Serjeant’s countenance beoame more defined; lie 
rocked his leg with increased violence; and, throwing liiinsolf back in his 
easy chair, coughed dubiously. 

These tokens of the Serjeant’s presemtiments on the subject, sliglit 


as 
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they were, w-ere not lost on l^iclcwick. He settled the spectacles, 

throiij^li w^hidi he had attentively regarded such demonstrations of the 
harrister’s feelings as he had permitted himself to exhibit, more firmly on 
his nos«'; iind said with great energy, and in utter disregard of all !Mr. 
ferker's admonitory winkings and frownings: 

“‘Nly wisliing to wait upon you, for such a purpose as this, sir, appears, I 
have nc3 doul:>t, to a gentleman who sees so much of these matters as you 
must rif ‘C‘essarily do, a very extraordinary cireuinstance.” 

The Serjeant tried to look gravely at the fire, hut tl:ie smile came back 
agai u. 

''‘C:ieiitleTnen of your profession, sir,” continued Mr. Tickwick, “^see the 
worst side of luirnan n^iture. All its disputes, all its ill-will and bad blood, 
rise up bc'fore you. Yc^u knc:)w from your experience of j\iries (I mean no 
disj^)ar.ig< -inent t<5 you, or them) how much depends upon affac't: and you 
arc' iipl tcj a f tribute to others a dc'sire to use, for puipc:)ses of deception 
and sc*l 1 -int crest, the very instruments wliich you, in pure honesty and 
lic:>nc^ur o^ '^p^^se, and with a laudable desire to do your utmost for your 
die ‘ 111 , know tlie tc'inpcr and svorth of so well, from constantly employing 
thc'rn vourselvc's. I reallv bc'lit've that to this circumstance may be attrib- 
utc'd ihc' vulgar liut vc'ry general notion of your being, as a body, suspi- 
cious, distrustlul, and o^ er-cautic^us. C^onscious as I am, sir, of the disad- 
vantage of making such a decliiration to yovi, under such circumstances, I 
ha\'e c*omc‘ here l>t'caLise I wish you distinctly to understand, as my 
friend Mr. Pc'rker hiis said, thiit I am innc^cent of the falsehood laid to 
mv chiirgc'; and although I ani verv'^ aa'cH aware of the inestimable value of 
your assistance, sir, I must bc'g to add, that unless you sincerely believe 
this, 1 woidd rather be? deprived of tlie aid of your taltuts than have the 
advaiitiige of them.” 

Long bc'fore tlie elo.se of this address, which we are bound to say was 
of a v^t^rv prosv character for Nlr. Pick^vack, tlie Serjeant had rel;ipst*d into 
a state of abstraet ic:)n . After some minutes, however, during wliicli he had 
reassiiined liis pen, he appeared to l>e again aware of tlie presence C3f Iris 
clients; raising his lic'ad from the piiper, he said, rather snappishly, 

“W^'lio is with me in this ease?'^ 

^Mr. Phnnkv, Serjeant Sniibbin,” replied the attorney. 

^‘Plinnky, Phnnky/’ said the Serjeant, T never heard the name before. 
He inii.st be a very young man.’* 

‘“Yes, lie is a very young man,” replied the attorney. “He was only called 
the other day. Lot me sec'^ he has not been at tli<- Biir eight years yet.” 

“Ah, I tlionght not,” said tlie Sc'rjcant, in tliat sort of pitying tone in 
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which ordinary folks would speak of a very helpless little child. ‘‘Nlr. 
Mallard, send round to Mr. Mr. 

“F^hunky’s Holbom Court, Gray’‘s Inn,** interposed I?erkor. ( Holhorn 

Coi-irt. hy the bye, is South Square now. ) “"‘Mr. l^hunky, and say I should 
be glad if he*d step here, a moment.** 

Nlr. Nlallard departed to execute his commission; and Serjeant Snubbin 
relapsed into abstraction until NIr. Phunky himself was introduced. 

Although an infant barrister, ho was a full-grow^n man. He had a very 
nervous manner, and a painful hesitation in his speech; it did not appear 
to be a natural defect, but seemed rather the result of timidity, arising 
from tlie consciousness of being “kept down** by want of means, or inter- 
est, or connection, or impudence, as the case miglit be. He was over- 
awed by the Seqeant, and profoundly courteous to the attorney. 

**I have not had the pleasmre of seeing you before, Nlr. Phunky,** said 
Serjeant Snubbin, with haughty condescension. 

^Ir. Phunky bowed. He had. had the pleasure of seeing the Serjc'ant, 
a^rid of envying him too, with all a poor man's envy, for eight years and 
a quarter. 

“You are w'ith me in this ease, I understand?** said the Serje^ant. 

If Ivlr. Phunky had been a rich man, he would hiive instantly sent for 
his clerk to remind him: if he had been a wise one, he Vr-ould ha\'c' ap- 
plied his forefinger to his forehead, and endeavoured to recoil eci:, 
whether, in the multiplicity of his engagements he had undertaken this 
one, or not; but as he w’as ne'ither rich nor wise ( in tliis sense at all 
events) he tuxned red, and bowed. 

“Have you read the papers, Nfr. Phunky?” inquired the Serjeant. 

Here again, Mr. Phunky should have professed to have forgotten all 
about the merits of the case; but as he had read such papers as had been 
laid before him in the course of the action, and had thovight of nothing 
else, waking or sleeping, throughout the two months during which he 
had been retained as Xlr. Serjeant Snubbin's junior, he turned a deeper 
red, and bowed again. 

“This is Mr. Pickwick,** said the Serjeant, waving his pen in the direc- 
tion in which that gentleman was standing. 

Mr. Phunky bowed to Mr. Pickwick with a reverence which a first 
client must ever awaken; and again inclined his head towards his leader. 

“Perhaps you will take Mr. Pickwick away,** said the Serjeant, “and 

and and hear anytliing Mr. Pickwick may wish to communicate. We 

shall have a consultation, of course.** W^ith this hint that he had been in- 
terrupted qixite long enough, Mr. Serjeant Snubbin, who had been grad- 
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iially growing more and more abstracted, applied bis glass to bis eyes for 
an instant, bowed sligbtly round, and vv^as once more deeply immersed in 
tbe case before bim: wbicb arose out of an interminable law^suit, originat- 
ing in tbe act of an individual, deceased a century or so ago, wbo had 
stopped up a patliway leading from some place wbicb nobody ever came 
from, to some other place wbicb nobody ever v/ent to. 

Nir. Pbiinlcy \voiild not bear of passing through any door until Mr. 
Pickwick: and bis solicitor had passed through before him, so it w'as some 
time before they got into the Sr|iiare; and when they did reach it, they 
walked up and down, and held a long conference, the result of w'hicb w^as 
that it w^as a very difficult matter to say how' the verdict w'ould go; that 
ncjbody could presume to calculate on tbe issue of an action; that it was 
very lucky they bad prevented the other party fronr getting Serjeant 
Snubbin; and other topics of doubt and consolation, common in such a 
position of aifairs. 

Mr. Wc'ller was then roused by his master from a sweet sleep of an 
hour’s rhtr *-’on; and, bidding adieu to Lowten, they returned to tlie City. 

[Sam's fcithc*r, Air. Waller, jyroQ ars same adt>ice.] 

. . . Nfr. Weller the elder proceeded to open that [business] on w^liicb 
he had summoned his son. 

‘^The first matter relates to your governor, Sammy," said Xlr. Weller. 
*^IIe's a goin* to be tried to-morrow’, ain't he?" 

*‘The trial's a cornin’ on," replied Sam. 

**Vell," said Jdr. W^eller, **No\v I s’pose he'll w-ant to call some 'witnesses 
to speak to his character, or p’raps to piove a allc^ybi I’ve been a turnin’ 
the l:>is’ness o^'er in iny mind, and he niay make his-self easy, Sammy. I’ve 

got some friends as’ll do either for him, but my adv’'ioe ’ud be this here 

never mind the cliaracter, and stick to the alleybi. Nothing like a alleybi, 
Sanmny, nothing.” Mr. Weller looked very profound as he delivered this 
legal opinion; and buiydng liis nose in his tumbler, winked over the top 
tliereof at his astonished son. 

*‘Why, what do you mean?’^ said Sam. ‘Tl'ou don’t think he’s a goin’ to bo 
tried at tlie Old Bailey, do you?" 

*‘Tbat ain’t no part of tbe present con-sideration, Sammy," replied Mr. 
Weller. “Verevor he’s a goin’ to be trie^', my boy, a alleybi’s the thing to 
got bim oflF- Ve got Tom Vildspark off that ’ere manslaughter, w^ith a 
alleybi, ven all the big vigs to a man said as nothing couldn’t save bim. 
And my 'pinion is, Sammy, that if your governor don’t prove a alleybi, 
he’ll be what tbe Italians call reg’larly flummoxed, and that’s all about it." 
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As tlie elder Mr. Weller entertained a firm and unalterable eonviction 
that the Old Bailey was the snpreme court of judicature in this country, 
and that its rules and forms of proceeding; regulated and controlled the 
practice of all other courts of justice \vhatsoevcr, he totally disregiirdcd 
the assiirances and arguments of his son tending to show that the Jilibi 
was inadmissible; and vehemently protested that Mr. Pickwick Wcis being 
‘‘w'ictimised.” 

\T1\e m€^morabl^ trUil of Borderll agciiiist 'Piaktxyic.'k 'prucaaclsJ\ 

wonder v^diat the foreman of the jury, wlioevcr ht^’ll be, has got for 
breakfast,'* said Air. Snodgrass, by xvav of keeping up a conversation on 
til e ev'entfnl morning of the fourteenth of F'c'bruary. 

‘“Ah!” said Perker, *‘I hope lie's got a good one.” 

*‘^\"hy so?” inc|uired Air. Pickwick. 

■“Highly important; very’' important, my dear sir,” replied I^erker. "“A 
good, contented, well-breiikhistc*d juryman is a capital tiling ta gc'f luild 
of. Discontented or hungry juryn^c^n, my dcixr sir, alvv;iys find for the 
plaintiff.” 

“Bless my heart,” said Mr. Pickwick, looking very blank; “what do they 
do that for?” 

“W’hy, J don't know,” replied the little man, eoollv; “sav'cs timc», T sup- 
pose. If it's near dinner-time, the foremiin takers out his w;itch wlieu the 
jury lias retired, and says, ‘Dear me, gentleincm, tc‘ri ininutt^s to fi\ e, 1 de- 
clare! I dine at fiv^'e, gcntl^^'nien.' ‘So do I,' sa\'s evc*rvhody c^lse, c^xc-ept 
trwo me-n who ought to have dined at three, and seem more tlian half 
disposed to stand out in consecjiienee. The forem;in smileys, and |)uts 
Tip his watch: ‘"Well, gentlemen, what do we say, plaintiff or d< *f cudiiTit, 

gc-ntlemen? 1 rather think, so far as I am coneernc*d, geiitlcmt'u 1 Siiv, X 

rath er think hut don't let that influence you 1 rcit iic^r think the plain- 

tiff* s the man/ Upon this, two or tliree other men tire- sure to say thiit they 

think so toc3 as of course they do; and then they g<'t on verv uiiiini- 

mously and cornfortalily . Ten minut<‘S past nine'!” said the little man, 
looking at his watch. “Time we were off, my dear sir; hreaeh of promise 

trial court i.s generally full in such ca.scs. You had better ring f<ir a 

coach, my dear sir, or we .shall be ratbe^r late.” 

Mr. Pickwick imme'diately rang tlie bell; and a coach having been pro- 
cured, the four Pickw^ickians and Mr. Perk<*r c'nsconced tliemsclves 
therein, and drove to Guildhall; Sam Weller, Mr. I^owten, and the blue 
bag, following in a cab. 

“Low^ten,” said Perker, w-hen they reached the outer hall of the crourt. 
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"put Vlr. Piolcwiolc’s frioncls in tHo stiiclonts* l>ox; Mr. Piclcwiclc liimself had 
hotter sit hy ino. T’his way, my cloar sir, this way." Taking N^r. Piekwick 
hy iho ooiit-slc'ovo, tho littlo man loci him to tho low seat jnst beneath the 
closks c^f tho King’s CJonnsol, wliic^li is oonslrnotocl for tlie cc^n vonic^nce C3f 
attoriic'ys, who from thiil spot oan wliispor into tlie ear of the loading 
ooiinsc‘1 in thc^ ease any instrnotions thiit niiiy ho nc'oc*ssary dnring the 
prt:>gross of tho trial. Tlic‘ oconyiaiits of this seat are invasihle to the great 
l)ody of spc*otat<3rs, inasiniic'h as they sit on a ninoh lower level than ei- 
ther tlic' l>arristc'rs or tho atjdic'iicc^, wli€>sc' sc*iits ai e raisc'd ahc:)ve the flexor. 
Of c'oiirse they have tlieir baeks to hc^th, and their faces towards the 
jud go. 

“That’s tho wi tnoss-l:>ox, I snppc:)so?'’ said Mr. Pickwick, pointing to a 
kind of pnlpit, with a hriiss rail, on his left hand. 

“"Phat’s tho witness-box, my dc^ar sir,’’ replied Porker, disinterring a 
cjiiantity of papers frc:)m the l)hie hag, which Lowton had jnst deposited at 
his feet. 

*‘And ’’ 'jaid Mr. Piekwick, pointing to a couple of enclosed seats on 

his right, ^‘that’s w'ht're the* jin'^’inc'n sit, is it notP" 

‘^The identical place*', my dear sir," replied Perker, tapping the lid of 
liis snnff-hox. 

Mr. l^ic'kvviok stood np in a state*' of grea^ agitation, and took a glance at 
tho court. Thc*rc' wc*re alrc*ady a prc'ttv large' sprinkling of spectators in 
the' gallc'r\', tiiid a ntimc'rons muster of gc'iitlc'inc'n in wigs, in tlie barristers’^ 
se^rits; xvlio iiresc'nt ed, as a bod>', all that plc'asing and c'xte^nsive v^ariety of 
nose and whiske'r for ^^^hi^'ll the bar of Kngland is so justly celebrated. 
Such of tho gcntlomc*n as liad a bric-f to carr\% carried ji in as conspicnons 
a manner as pcjssiblc^, and occ-asionallx' scratc'hc'd their noses therewith, 
to impri'ss tho fact more stronglv' c^n the ol:)sc^rvatioii of the spectators. 
Other gc'nt lemon, xvho had no briefs to sliow, carried nndc'r their arms 
goodlv octavos, vvath a rc'd hibel behind, and that iniderdone-pie-crnst- 
colonrt'd co\’or, \vhich is tc'chnically known as '‘law calf." Others, who had 
neither liric'fs nor bo<iks, thrnst thc'ir hands into their p'^^ckets, and looked 
as wise" as the*y convonic'n tlv' oonld; others, again, movc^d liere and there 
with great restlessness and oamostnoss of inannt'r, content to awaken 
thereby tho iidmiration and astonishinc'iit of the iininitia^^od strangers. 
’J^ho whole, to tlic" groat xvondorniont of ' fr. Pick\vick, w’^ore di\'idod into 
littlo groups, xvho wore" chatting and discussing tlie nows of the day in 
tho most nnfooling inannor possible" jnst as if no trial at all xv’ctc com- 

ing on. 

A bow from Mr. Phnnkv, as he entered, and took his seat behind the 
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row appropriated to the King's Connsel, attracted Nlr. Piekwiek's atten- 
tion; and he had scareely returned it, when Nlr. Serjeant Snul>bin ap- 
peared, followed by Nlr. Mallard, who half hid the Serjeant behind a 
large crimson bag, which he placed on his table, and, after shaking hands 
with Perker, withdrew^. Then there entered two or three more Serjeants; 
and among them, one with a fat body and a red face, who nodded in a 
friendly manner to Nlr. Serjeant Snuibbin, and said it w^as a fine n^orning. 

**Who's that red-faced man, w-ho said it w^as a fine morning, and nodded 
to onr counsel?" whispered Nlr. Piolcwiok. 

*‘Nlr. Serjeant Buzfuz," replied Perker. ‘Tic's opposed to us; he leads on 
the other side. TL Iiat gentleman behind him is Nlr. Skiinpin, his junior." 

Nlr. Pickwick was on the point of incjuiring, w^itli great abhorrence tjf 
the man's cold-blooded villainy, how^ Nlr. Serjeant Biizfuz, who was conn- 
sel for die opposite party, dared to presume to tell Nlr. Serjeant Snubbin, 
'who was counsel for him, that it was a fine morning, when he was inter- 
rupted by a general rising of the barristers, and a loud cry of “Silencel” 
from the oflRcers of the court. Looking round, he found thit this was 
caused by the entrance of the judge. 

Nlr. Justice Stareleigh (who sat in d:ie absence of the Ohief Justice, oc- 
casioned by indisposition) was a most particularly short man, and so f,it 
that he seemed all face and w'aistcoat. He rolled in, upon two little turned 
legs, and having bobbed gravely to the bar, who bol^bed grax'cly to him, 
put his little legs xmderneath his table, and his little diree'-cornerod h;it 
upon it; and when Nlr. Justice Stareleigh had done this, all you could sc*e 
of him 'was two queer little eyes, one broad pink face, and somewhere 
about half of a big and very comical-looking wig. 

The judge had no sooner taken his seat than the officer on tlie floor c^f 
the coixrt called out “Silencel" in a commanding tone, upon which an- 
other officer in the gallery cried “Silencel" m an angry m<inner, where- 
upon three or four more ushers shouted “Silencer' in a voic^c' of indignant 
remonstrance- This being done, a gentleman in black, who sat below the 
judge, proceeded to call over the names of the jury; and after a great 
deal of bawling, it was discovered that only ten special jurymen wc^re 
present. Upon this, Nlr. Serjeant Buzfuz prayed a talas; the gentleman in 
black then proceeded to press into the special jury tw^o of tlie common 
jurymen; and a greengrocer and a chemist w'cre caught directly. 

“Ans'wer to your names, gentlemen, that you may be sworn," said the 
gentleman in black. “Bichard Up witch.” 

“Here,” said the greengrocer. 

“Thomas Groffin.” 
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said tlio cliemist. 

^‘Take the V>ook, gontleinen. You sl^all well and truly try 

“I tliis eourt's pardon,” said the chemist, who was a tall, thin, yel- 

low-visaged man, I hope this court will excuse my attendance.** 

“On what grounds, sir?” said Mr. Justice Stareleigh. 

“1 have no assistant, my Lord,” said the chemist. 

“I can't help that, sir,” replied Mr. Justice Stareleigh. “You should hire 
one.” 

“J can't afford it, my Lord,” rejoined the chemist. 

“^'I'ht-n yoii ought to be able to afford it, sir,” said the judge, reddening; 
for Justice Slardeigli's temper bordered on the irritable, and brooked 
not contradiction. 

“1 know I ou^Jit to do, if I got on as well as I deserved, but I don't, my 
Lord,” answered tlie chemist. 

“Swear the gentleman,” said the judge, peremptorily. 

TL"ht' c3fficer had got no Lirthor than the “You shall w^ell and truly try,** 
wlieii Ik"* \n interrupted by the chemist. 

“1 am to be sworn, my Lcjrd, am I?” said the chemist. 

“CJt'i tainly, sir,” replied the testy little judge. 

“Very well, my Lcjrd,” replied the chemist, in a resigned manner. “Then 
lliixt*'!! 1>^=* murder before this trial's over; that's all. Swear me, if you 
please*, Sir”; iiud sworn the chemist was, before the judge could find 
words to uttix. 

“X iiK'rely wanted to observe, mv Lord,” said tbe chemist, taking his 
seat w^ith great deliberation, “that I’ve left nobody but an errand-boy in 
luy shop, JXe is a v^ery nice boy, my Lord, but he is not acquainted with 
drugs; and I know that the prevailing impression on liis mind is, tliat 
X^'jisoin salts mt'ans oxalie acid; and syxup of senna, laudanum. That’s all, 
my X^ord.” With tJiis, the tall chon^iist coinposed himself into a comfort- 
aljle attitude, and, assuming a pleasant expression of countenance, ap- 
peared to have prepared himself for the worst. 

Nfr. l^ickwick w-as regarding the chemist w^itli feelings of the deepest 
horror, w^hen a slight sensation w’as perceptible in tbe body of tbe court; 
and immediately afterw'ards Mrs. Bardell, supported by Mrs. Cluppins, 
was It'd in, and placed in a drooping state, at the other end of the seat 
on which Nlr. Pickwick sat. An extra-size ^ umbrella was then handed in 
by Nlr. Dodson, and a pair of pattens by Mr. Fogg, each of whom had 
prepared a most sympathizing and melancholy face for the occasion. 
Nirs. Sanders then appeared, loading in Nlaster I^ardell. At sight of her 
child, AXrs. Bardell started; suddenly recollecting herself, she IdLssed ti i m 
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in a frantic manner; tlion relapsing into a state of fiysterical iml>ec*ility, 
tfie good lady requested to l)e informed wlierc she xvas- In reply to this, 
Mrs. Clnppins and Mrs. Sanders txirned tlioir heads a’way and ’wept, 
while Messrs. IDodson and Fogg intreated the plaintiff to compose her- 
self. Serjeant Bn7:fu5^. riihhed his eyes very hard with a large 'white hand- 
Icerchief, and gave an appealing look towards tlie jnry, Avhile the judge 
was visibly aflFeeted, and several of the beliolders tried to cough down 
their emotions. 

“Very good notion, that, indeed,** whispered Perker to Mr. Piekwick. 
"“Capital fellows those IDodson and Fogg; excellent ideas of effect, my 
dear sir, excellent.” 

As Perker spoke, Mrs. Bardell began to reeovc'r by slow degrees, 'while 
Mrs. Cluppins, after a careful survey of Master Bardell’s buttf>Tis and tlie 
button -lioles to 'which tliey severally belonged, |:>laeed liiin on the floor 

of the court in front of liis mother a con^miinding position in which he 

could not fail to awaken the full commiseration and syinp,.itliy of l>oth 
judge and jury. This v^as not done 'without considerable opposition, and 
many tears, on the part of the young gcntlc'man himself, who li:id certain 
inward misgivings that the placing him within tlie full glare of tlic* judge’s 
eye was only a formal prelude to his being immt'diately orderc'd away for 
instant execution, or for transportation bc^yond the seas, during the whole 
term of his natural life, at the very' least. 

“Bardell and Pick'wick,** cric'd tlie gentleman in black, calling on the 
case, 'which stood first on the list. 

“I am for the plaintiff, mv Ford,” said Nfr. Sc^rjeant Bu7:fuy:. 

“Who is with you. Brother Biiv^fuziP” said tlie judge*. Mr. Skimpin 
bowed, to intimate that he w-as. 

“I appear for the defendant, my Ford,” said Nfr. Sc*rjeant Sniibbin. 

“Anybody with you. Brother Snubbin?” inejuired tlie court. 

“Mr. Phunky, my Ford,” replied Sc'rjc'iint Snubl')in. 

“Serjeant Bus^fuz and XIr. Skimpin for the plaintiff,” said the judge, 
'writing down the niunes in his notc3-l>ook, and rciiding as he wrote; “for 
the defendant, Serjeant Snubbin and M^r. XIonkc*y.” 

“Beg your Fordship’s pardon, Phunky.” 

“Oh, very good,” said the judge; “I never hiid the pleasure of hearing 
the gentleman’s name before.” Here Mr. Phunky b<>wed and smil<*d, and 
the judge bo'wed and smiled too, and them Nfr. Phunky, blushing into the 
very 'whites of his eyes, tried tc^ look as if lie didn’t kno'w tliat evervhody 
'was ga>:ing at him: a thing 'which no man ever succeedcMl in doing yet, 
or in all reasonable probability, ever will. 
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**Go on,” said tHe judge. 

The ushers again called silence, and Nfr. Skimpin proceeded to open 
the case; and the case appeared to have very little inside it when he had 
opened it, for he kt'pt such particulars as he knew completely to himself, 
and sat down, after a lapse of three minutes, leaving the jury in precisely 
the same advanced stage of wisdom as they were in before. 

Serjeant Buii^fuz then rose with all the majesty and dignity which the 
grave nature of the proceedings demanded, and having whispered to 
Oodson, and conferred briefly with Fogg, pulled his gowm over his 
shoulders, settled liis wig, and addressed the jury. 

Serjeant Huz^fuz: began by saying, that nev€=*r, in tlie whole course of his 
professional experience never, from the v^ery first moment of his apply- 
ing himself to the study and practice of the law had he approached a 

case with feelings of sucli deep emotion, or with such a heavy sense of the 

responsilDility imposed upon him a responsibility, he would say, which 

he could never have supported were he not buoyed up and sustained by 
a convictlciii • *'tr<^>ng that it amounted to positive certainty that the cavrse 
of truth and justice, or, in other xvords, the cause of his much-injured and 
m<^st oppressed client, must prevail with the high-minded and intelligent 
dox;en of mi‘n w^hom he now’ saw’ in that box before him. 

Counsel usually l^c^gin in this way, because it puts the jury on the 
very best terms with themselves, and makes them think what sharp fel- 
lows they must be. A visible effect w’as produced immediately, several 
jurymen beginning to take voluminous notes svith tlie utmost eagerness. 

“You have heard from my learnc'd friend, gentlemen," contin\ied Ser- 
jeant Ifuzfuz, well knowing that, from the learned frh alluded to, the 

gentlemen of the jury had heard just nothing at all "you have heard 

from my learned friend, gentlemen, that this is an a^'tion for a breach of 
promise of marriage, in whieli tlie damages are laid at <£,1,500. Rut you 
have not heard from my learned friend, inasmueh as it did not come 
W’ithin my learned friend’s province to tell you, wbat are the facts and 
circumstances of the case. Those facts and circumstance s, gentlemen, you 
shall hear detailed by me, and proved bv the unimpeachable female 
whom I will place in that liox before you." 

Here Nlr. Serjeant Ruzfuz, with a tremendous emphasis on the 'word 
“box," smote liis table with a mighty soii»jd, and glanced at Dodson and 
Fogg, who nodded admiration of the serjeant, and indignant defiance of 
the defendant. 

“The jilaintiff, gentlemen,” continued Serjeant Ruzfuz, in a soft and 
melancholy voice, “the plaintiff is a widow; yes, gentlemen, a widow. The 
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late Mr. Bardell, after enjoying, for many years, the esteem anc3 confi- 
dence of liis sovereign, as one of the guardians of Iiis royal revenues, 
glided almost imperceptibly from the world to seek elsewhere for that re- 
pose and peace which a custom-house can never afiFord/' 

At this pathetic description of the decease of Mr. Bardell, who had 
been knocked on the head with a quart-pot in a public-house cellar, the 
learned serjeant's voice faltered, and he proceeded with emotion: 

"Some time before his death, he had stamped his likeness ripon a little 
boy. With this little boy, the only pledge of her departed exciseman, Mrs. 
Bardell shrunk from the w’orld, and courted the retirenrent and tranquil- 
lity of Goswell Street; and here she placed in her front parlour w^indow' a 
written placard, bearing this inscription ^‘Apartments furnished for a sin- 

gle gentleman- Inquire w’itliin.' ” Here Serjeant Buzfuz paused, while sev- 
eral gentlemen of the jury took a note of the document. 

"There is no date to that, is there, sir?”' inquired a juror. 

"There is no date, gentlemen,” replied Serjeant Buzfirz; ^n>ut I am in- 
structed to say that it w^as put in the plain tiflT s parlour window' just this 
time three years. I intreat the attention of the jury to the wording of this 
document, ‘Apartments furnished for a single gentleman’l Mrs. Bardell's 
opinions of the opposite sex, gentlemen, w^ere derived from a long con- 
templation of the inestimable qualities of her lost husbixnd. She had no 
fear, she had no distrust, she had no suspicion, all was confidence and re- 
liance. ‘Mr. Bardell,* said the wridow, ‘!Mr. Bardell was a nian of honour, 
Mr. Bardell was a man of his w'ord, Mr. Bardell was no deceiver, Nfr. 
Bardell was once a single gentleman himself; to single gentlemen I look 
for protection, for assistance, for comfort, and for consolation; in single 
gentlemen I shall perpetually see something to remind me of what M^r. 
Bardell w'as w'hen he first w'on my young and untried affections; to a sin- 
gle gentleman, then, shall my lodgings be let.* Actuated by this beautiful 
and touching impulse ( among the best impulses of our imperfect nature, 
gentlemen), the lonely and desolate w’idow' dried her tears, furnished 
her first floor, caught the innocent boy to her maternal bosom, and put 
the bill up in her parlour window'. Did it remain there long? No. Tlie 
serpent was on the watch, the train w'as laid, the mine was preparing, the 
sapper and miner was^at work. Before the bill liad been in tlie parlour 

window three days three days gentlemen a Being, erect upon two 

legs, and bearing all the outw^ard semblance of a man, and not of a mon- 
ster, knocked at the door of Mrs. Bardell*s house. He inquired within; he 
took the lodgings; and on the very next day he entered into possession of 
them. This man was Pickwick Pickwick, the defendiuit.** 
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Sorjearit: Bixsrfiiz, wlio liacl procoecledL with such voluhility that his face 
was perfectly orimson, here paused, for breath. The silence awoke Mr. 
Justice Stareleigh, w'ho immediately wrote down something w'ith a pen 
without any ink in it, and looked unusually profound, to impress the jury 
with the belief that he always thought most deeply with his eyes shut. 
Serjeant Buzfuz proceeded. 

"Of this man Bickwlck I will say little; the subject presents but few at- 
tractions; and I, gentlemen, am not the man, nor are you, gentlemen, the 
men, to delight in the contemplation of revolting heartlessness, and of 
systematic villainy.*' 

Here JVfr. Biekwick, who had been writhing in silence for some time, 
gave a violent start, as if some vague idea of assaulting Serjeant Buzfuz, 
in the august presence of justice and law’, suggested itself to his mind. An 
admonitory gesture from Berker restrained him, and he listened to the 
learned gentleman's continuation w’ith a look of indignation, which con- 
trasted forcibly with the admiring faces of Mrs. Cluppins and Xlrs. San- 
ders. 

"I say systematic villainy, gentlemen,” said Serjeant Bxizfuz, looking 
through Mr. Biekwaek, and talking cit him; "and when I say systematic 
villainy, let me tell the defendant Bickwick, if he be in court, as I am 
informed he is, tliat it w-ould have been more decent in him, more be- 
coming, in better judgment, and in better taste, if he had stopped away. 
I^et me tell him, gentlemen, that any gestures of dissent or disapproba- 
tion in w’liich he may indulge in this court wall not go down with you; 
that you will know how to value and how to appreciate tliem; and let nxo 
tell him further, as my lord will tc41 you, gentlemen, that a counsel, in 
the discharge of his duty to his client, is neither to be intimidated, nor 
bullied, nor put down; and that any attempt to do oither the one or the 
otlier, or the first, or the last, will recoil on the head of the attemptor, be 
he plaintiff or be he defendant, be his name Biekwack, or Noakes, or 
Stoakes, or Stiles, or Brown, or Thompson.” 

'I'll is little divergence from the subject in hand had, of course, tlie in- 
tended effeet of turning all eyes to Mr. Bickwick. Serjeant Buzfuz, havang 
partially recovered from the state of moral elevation into which he had 
lashed himself, resumed: 

"I shall show you, gentlemen, that for t\vo years Bickwick continued to 
reside constantly, and witliout interruption or intermission, at Mrs. Bar- 
dcll's house. I shall show you that Mrs. Bardell dxiring the whole of that 
timo w^aited on him, attended to his comforts, cooked his meals, looked 
out his linen for tlie washeirwoman when it w’ent abroad, darned, aired. 
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axid prepared it for 'wear, wHen it came Iiome, axid, in sluort, enjoyed liis 
fullest trust and confidence. I shall show you that, on many occasions, he 
gav'^e halfpence, and on some occasions e'ven sixpences, to her little boy; 
and I shall prove to you, by a witness 'whose testimony it 'will be impos- 
sible for my learned friend to wealcen or controvert, that on one occasion 
he patted the boy on the head, and, after inc][uiring whether he had won 
any ^alley tors' or ^commoneys' lately (both of wlrich I understand to be 
a particrilar species of marbles much prized by the youth of tliis town), 
made use of this remarlcable expression: 'Ho'w should you like to have an- 
other father?' I shall prove to you, gentlemen, tliat about a year ago, 
Pickwick suddenly began to absent himself from home, diiring long in- 
teJTvals, as if "witli the intention of gradually breaking off from my client; 
but I shall show you also, that his resolution 'was not at that time suf- 
ficiently strong, or that his better feelings conc|uered, if bettor fc'clings lie 
has, or that the charms and accomplishments of my client prevailed 
against his unmanly intentions; by proving to you, that on one occasion, 
'when he returned from the country, he distinc-tly and in terms, offered 
her marriage: previously however, taking special Ciu-e that thc're slaiiild 
be no 'witness to their solenan contract; and I am in a situation to prove to 
you, on the testimony of three of his ow^l friends most unwilling 'wit- 
nesses, gentlemen most unwilling witnesses thiit on that morning lie 

was discovered by them holding the plaintiff in his ai‘ms^ and sotithing 
her agitation by bis caresses and endc^armen ts," 

A visible impression 'was produced upon tlie auditors liy this part of 
the learned serjeant's address. Dra'wing forth two v't'ry small scriips of 
paper, he proceeded : 

*^And now', gentlemen, bxit one 'word more. Two Ic'tters have passed be- 
tw'een these parties, letters 'whieh are admitted to he in the hiind'writ ing 
of the defendant, and 'whieh speak volumes indeed. Tlieso letters, too, be- 
speak the character of the man, Tliey are not open, fervent, c'locjuent 
epistles, breathing nothing but tlie language of affeetionato attiieliment. 
They are covert, sly, underhanded communications, but, fortiinatc'ly, far 
more conclusive than if couched in the most gh^wing language^ and the 

most poetic imagery letters that must be viewed witb a cautious and 

suspicious eye letters tbat were evidently intended at the time, bv 

Pickwick, to mislead and delude any tbird parties into whose hands tlic'y 
might fall. Let me read the first: 'Garra way's, twelve o'clock. I^eiu- 

Mrs. 13. Chops and Tomato sauce. Yours, Pictkwicic.' Gentlemen, what 

does this mean? Chops and Tomato sauce! Yours, Pickwiekl Chops! Gra- 
cious heavens! and Tomato sauce! Gentlemen, is the happiness of a sensi- 
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tivo and confiding female to be trifled aw^ay, by sucb sballow artifices as 
tbese? Tbe next has no date whatever, which in itself is suspicious. ‘Dear 
Nlrs. B-, I sliall not bo at home till to-morrow. Slow coach.' And then 
follows this very remarkable expression. *b>on't trouble yourself about the 
w^arming-pan.' The warming-pan! Why, gentlemen, Nvho do€FS trouble 
himself about a w^arming-pan? Wflien was the peace of mind of man or 
w'oman broken or disturbed by a w'arming-pan, w'hich is in itself a harm- 
less, a useful, and I will add, gentlemen, a comforting article of domestic 
furniture? Why is Nlrs. Bardi'll so earnestly entreated not to agitate her- 
self al>out this warrning-pan, unless (as is no doubt the case) it is a mere 

cover for hidden fire a mere substitute for some endearing word or 

promise, agreeably to a preconcerted svstem of correspondence, artfully 
contrived by Pickwick w^ith a vic>.v to his contemplated desertion, and 
w^liich I am not in a condition to explain? And what does this allusion 
to the slow coach mean? For aught I know, it may be a reference to 
Pick^vick himself, ’who has most unc^uestionably been a criminally slow 
coach dunVtg tlie 'W’hole of this transaction, but ’whose speed ’will no’w 
be very unexpectedly accelerated, and whose wheels, gentlemen, as he 
W’ill find to his cost, will very soon be greased by youl" 

Nlr. Sc*rjeant Bu>^fuz paused in tliis pl;tce, to see ’whether the jury 
smiled at his jokc^: but as nobody took it bi^t the greengrocer, \^'^hose sen- 
sitiveness on the subject ^vas v^ery probably occasioned by his having sub- 
ject c'd a chaise-cart tf> tlie process in cjuestion on tliat identical morning, 
the leanied serjeant considered it advisable to undergo a slight relapse 
into the dismals before he concluded. 

*‘But enough of this, gentlemen,” said Nlr. Serjeant bu->:fuz, **it is diffi- 
cult to smile with an itching lieart; it is ill jesting when otir deepest sym- 
pathies iire awakencxl. My clit'nt’s hopes and prospects are ruined, and 
it is no figtire of speech to sav that lier occupatictn is gone indeed. Tl^e 

bill is do’wn but there is no tenant. Fligilfle single gentlemen pass and 

repass but there is no invitation for them to inc[\iire within or ^^rith- 

out- All is gloom ;tnd silence'^ in the house; evtm the \’uice of the child 
is hushed; his infant sports are disregarded when his mother weeps; his 
*alley tors' and his “com moneys'’ are alike neglected; lie forgets the long 
familiar cry of Tcnucklc down,' and at tip-clieese, or odd and even, liis 
hand is out. But Pickwic'k, gentlemen, I ' k\\4ck, the ruthless destroyer 

of tliis domestic oasis in the desert of Goswell Street Pickwick, wdio has 

choked up the well, and thro'svn ashes on the sward Pickwick, who 

comes before you to-day with his heartless Tomato sauce and ^v arming- 
puns Pickwick still rears his liead 'with unblusliing effrontery, and gazes 
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witliout a sigh oxi the ruin he has made. Damages, gentlemen ^heavy 

damages is the only punishment with whieh you ean visit him; the only 

recompense you ean award to my client. And for tliose damages she now 
appeals to an enlightencjd, a high-minded, a right-feeling, a conscientious, 
a dispassionate, a sympathizing, a contemplative jury of her civilized 
countrymen.*' With this beautiful peroration, Mr. Serjeimt Buzfuz sut 
dovm, and Mr. Justice Stareleigh wolce up. 

"Call Elizabeth Cluppins," said Serjeant Buzfuz, rising a minute after- 
wards, with renewed vigour. 

The nearest usher called for Elizabeth Tuppins; another one, at a little 
distance oflF, demanded Elizabeth Jiiplcins; and a third rtished in a 
breatliless state into King Street, and screamed for Elizabeth Muffins till 
he was hoarse. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Cluppins, with the combined assistance of NIrs. Bar- 
dell, Mrs. Sanders, Mr. Dodson, and Nlr. Eogg, was hoisted into the wit- 
ness-box; and when she was safely perched on the top step, Mrs. Bardell 
stood on the bottom one, with the pocket-handkerchief and pattens in 
one hand, and a glass bottle that might hold about a quarter of a pint of 
smelling salts in the other, ready for any emergency. Mrs. Sanders, 
whose eyes were intently fixed on the judge's face, planted herself close 
by, with the large umbrella: keeping her right thrimb pressc^d on the 
spring with an earnest countenance, as if she were fully prepared to put 
it up at a moment's notice. 

"Mrs. Cluppins," said Serjeant Buzfuz, "pray compose yourself, ma'am." 
Of course, directly Mrs. Cluppins was desired to compose herself she 
sobbed with increased vehemence, and gave divers alarming manifesta- 
tions of an approaching fainting fit, or, as she afterwards said, of her 
feelings being too many for her. 

"Do you recollect, Mrs. Chippins?" said Serjeant Buzfuz, after a few 
unimportant questions, '“'do you recollect being in \trs. Bardell's back one- 
pair of stairs, on one particular morning in July last, when she was dusting 
Bickwick's apartment*?" 

^Tfes, my Lord and Jury, I do," replied Mrs. Cluppins. 

"Mr. Pickwick's sitting-room was the first-floor front, I believe?" 

“Yes, it were, sir," replied M^rs. Cluppins. 

“What were you doing in the back room, ma'am?" inquired the little 
judge. ' 

“My Lord and Jury,” said Mrs. Cluppins, with interesting agitation, “I 
will not deceive you.” 
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“Yoh liad better not, ma'am,” said tbe little judge. 

**J. was there,” resnmcd Nlrs. Gluppins, ‘“imbelcnown to ^l[rs- Bardell; I 
had been out with a little baslcet, gentlemen, to buy three pound of red 
kidney purtaties, whieh was three pound tuppence ha'penny, when I see 
Nlrs- Bardell's street door on the jar.” 

‘*On tlie what?” exclaimed the little judge. 

^‘X^artly open, my Lord,” said Serjeant S nubbin. 

“She sciid on the jar,” said the little judge, with a cunning look. 

“It*s all the same, my Lord,” said Serjeant Snubbin. Tlie little judge 
looked doubtful, and said he'd make a note of it. Mrs. Gluppins then re- 
sumed: 

walked in, gentlemen, just to say good momin', and went, in a per- 
misciious manner, upstairs, and into the back room. Gentlemen, there 
was tile sound of v’oices in the front room, and ” 

“And you listened, I believe, Mrs. Gluppins?” said Serjeant Buzfuz. 

“Beggin' your pardon, sir,” replied Mrs. Gluppins, in a majestic manner, 
“I would scorn the haetion. Tlie voices was very lo\id, sir, and forced 
tliemselv^es upon my ear.” 

“W^'cll, IVfrs. Gluppins, you were not listening, but you heard the voices. 
Was one of tliose voices, Pickwick's?” 
res, it were, sir. 

And \Irs. Gluppins, after distinctly stating that Mr. Pickwick addressed 
himself to Mrs. Bardell, repeated, by slow degrees, and by dint of many 
quest i<ins, the conversation with wliich our readers are already ac- 
quainted. 

The jury lookc'd suspicious, and Mr, Serjeant Buz-fo:^ smiled and sat 
down. They looked positiv^ely awful when Serjeant Sii ibbin intimated 
that he should not cross-examine the witness, for Mr. Pickwick wnshed it 
to be distinctly stated tliat it was due to her to say that her account was 
in sul>stanco correct. 

Mrs. Gluppins, having once broken the ice, thoxight it a favourable op- 
portunity for entering into a short dissertation on her own domestic af- 
fairs; so, she straightway proceeded to inform the court that she w'as tlie 
mother of eiglit children at that present speaking, and that she enter- 
tained confident expectations of presenting Mr. Gluppins \^’ith a ninth, 
somewhere ahout that day six months. A^ this interesting pcjirit, the little 
judge interposed most irascibly; and the oflFect of the interposition w-as 
that hoth the worthy lady and Mrs. Sanders were politely taken out of 
cx>urt, under the escort of Mr. Jackson, without furtlier parley. 
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'TMatlianiol W^inklol** said Mr. Skiinpin. 

"Horol'* ropli^cl a voic'o. ^"Ir. Winkle* ont^red tlio witnoss-T^ox, and 

Ha’v^ing t>een duly sworn, l>owod to tlie judge with considerable defer- 
ence. 

*‘Don*t look at me, sir,” said the judge, shai^ply, iir acknowledgment of 
tlie s^iliite, ‘‘‘look at the jnry.” 

Mr. Winkle obeyed the mandate, and lo<'>ked at the place w^here he 
thought it most probable the jury might be, for seeing anything in his 
then state of intellectxial complication was wholly c^ut of the <][uestion. 

^Ir. Winkle was tlien examined by Mr. Skimpin, 'who, Ijeing a promis- 
ing young man of tw'O or three and forty, was of course anxious to con- 
fuse a w^itness xvlio ^vas notoriously predisposed in favour of the other 
side, as much as he could. 

“Now, sir,” said Mr. Skimpin, ‘3iave the goodness to let liis bordship 
and the juiy' kno'w 'what your name is, will you?’' and ^fi. Skiiii]^in in- 
clined his head on one side to listen svath grc'at sliarpnt'ss tc:» the answer, 
and glanced at the jury meanwhile, as if to imply that he ratlic*r ex- 
pected !Mr- W’inkle’s natural taste for pc^rjury would induce him to give 
some name which did not belong to him. 

“Winkle,” replic*d the witness. 

“What’s your CJhristian name, sir?’* angiily iia|^uirt"d the little judge. 

“Nathaniel, sir,” 

“IDaniel any other name?” 

“Nathaniel, sir my Lord, I mean.” 

“Nathaniel I3aniel, or*I3aniel Nathaniel?” 

“No, n^y Lord, only Natlianiel, not 13aniel at all.” 

“What did you tell me it w’^as ll>aniel for, then, sir?” inc|uircd the judge. 

“I didn’t, my I^K^rd,” replic*d Mr. Winkle. 

“You did, sir,” replic*d the judge*, \vith a severe fro'vvn. “How could I 
have got T3aniel e:>n my notes, unless yc:>u told me so, sir?” 

This argument svas, of course, unans'werahle. 

“Mr. Winkle has ratlier a short memory, mv Lord,” interposed Ntr. 
Skimpin, with another glance at the* jury, “We shall find means to refresh 
it before we have cjuite* done w^ith him, 1 daresav-” 

“You had hotter be carefxil, sir,” said tlie little judge*, witli a sinister look 
at the witness- 

I?oor Nlr. Winkle bowed, and eneleavoure*cl to feign an easiness of man- 
ner, whieb, in bis tben state of confusion, gave liim ratber tbc iiir of a 
disconcerted piekpoc'ket. 

“Now, Nlr. Winkle*,” s.aid Nlr. Skimpin, “attend to me*, if you plc*aso, 
sir; and le*t me recommend you, for your own sake, to bear in mind his 
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Lorclsliip's injunction to be careful. I believe you are a particular friend 
of Pickwick, the defendant, are you not?” 

“I have known Nlr. Pickw^ick now’, as w’ell as I recollect at this mo- 
ment, nearly ” 

'“‘Pray, Nlr. Winkle, do not evade the question. Are you, or are you. 
not, a particular friend of the defendanPs?'^ 

“I w'as just about to say, that ” 

'“AVill you, or will you not, answer my question, sir?” 

*‘If you don’t answer the question you’ll be committed, sir,” interposed 
the little judj^e, lookincj over his note-book. 

^^Conne, sir,” said Nlr. Skimpin, *‘yes or no, if you please.” 

“Yes, I am,” replied Nlr. W-^inkle. 

“Yes, you are. And wiiy couldn’t you say that at once, sir? Perhaps you 
know/’ the plaintiff, too? Ph, Nlr. Winkle?*’ 

“I don’t know her; I’ve seen her.” 

“Oh, you don’t know'^ her, but you’ve seen her? Now^, have the j^oodness 
to tell the ^*^#^ntlemen of the jury wiiat vou mean by tJicit, Nlr. Winkle.” 

*“1 n^iean that 1 am not intimate with her, but I have seen her w^hen I 
w/’ent to call on Nlr. Pickwick in Gosw'cll Street.” 

“How' oftc*n have you seen her, sir?” 

“flow'’ oftc*n?” 

‘Yes, Nlr. Winkle, how often? I’ll repeat the question for you a dozen 
times, if yovi recpiire it, sir.” And the Ic^arned t^c'ntlernan, witli a firm and 
steady frown, placed Ixis hands on his hips, and sniiled suspiciously at the 
jury. 

On this question there arose the edifyini^ brow^bea ti n customary on 
such points, f^’irst of itll, Nlr. Winkle said it w-as qxiite iixi ^ >ossible for him 
to say how” many times he had seen Nlrs. Pardcll. Then he w^as asked if 

he had seen her tw''entv times, to w^’liich he replied, “Certainly more 

than that.” Then he w^as asked w^hethor he hadn’t seen her a hundred 

times wliether lie C'oiildn’t sw’car that lie had seen her more than fifty 

times wdiether he didn’t know tliat he had seen her at least seventy-five 

times and so forth; the satisfactory confusion w^hich was arrived at, at 

last, beinj^, that he had better take care of himself, and mind w'hat he 
W’as about. Tlie w^itnes.s ha\’in^ been bv these means reduced to the req- 
uisite ebb of nervous perplexity, the exa^nination was continued as fol- 
low’s: 

“Pray, Nlr. Wrinkle, do you remember calling; on the defendant Pickwick 
at tliese apartments in thc^ pkiintifPs house in Gosw^ell Street, on one 
particular morning, in tlie month of July last?” 

“Yes, I do.” 
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you acoompanied on tliat occasion by a friend of tlie name of 
Tupinan, and another of the name of Snodgrass?” 

"Yes, I was.” 

"Are they here?” 

"Yes, they are,” replied Xlr. Winide, looking very earnestly towards tlie 
spot w^here his friends 'were stationed. 

‘TPray attend to me, Mr. Winkle, and never mind your friends,” said Mr. 
Skimpin, with another expressive look at the jury. “‘They must tt'll their 
stories without any previous consultation 'with you, if none has yet taken 
place ( another look at the jury ) . Now', sir, tell the gentlemen of the jury 
'what you saw' on entering the defemdant^s room, on this particular naorn- 
ing. Come; out with it, sir; w^e must have it, sooner or later.” 

"Ifie defendant, Nfr. Pickwick, w^as holding the plaintiff in his arms, 
with his hands clasping her waist,” replied X^lr. Winkle with natural hesi- 
tation, "and tl:ie plaintiflF appeared to have fainted away.” 

"IDid you hear the defendant say anything?^* 

"I heard him call ^M^rs. Bardell a good creature, and I heard him ask 
her to compose herself, for what a situation it was, if anybody should 
come, or words to that effect.” 

"Now, Mr. Winkle, I have only one more qiiesHon to ask you, and I 
beg you to bear in mind his Lordship's caution- Will you undertake to 
sw'ear that Pickwick, the defendant, did not say on the occasion in ques- 
tion, *Nly dear Mrs. Bardell, you're a good creature; compose yourself to 
this situation, for to this situation you must con^e,' or words to that ef- 
fect?” 

"I 1 didn't understand him so, certainly,” said Xlr. Winkle, astounded 

at this ingenious dovetailing of the few^ w^ords he had heard, ‘*I w-as on 
the staircase, and couldn't hear distinctly; the impression on my 
mind is 

"The gentlemen of the jury 'want none of the impressions on your 
mind, Mr. Winkle, which I fear would be of little service to honest, 
straightforward men,” interposed Nlr. Skimpin. "You vrexe on the stair- 
case, and didn't distinctly hear; but you will not swear that Pickwick did 
not make use of the expressions I have quoted? Do I understand that?” 

"No, I w'ill not,” replied N4r. Winkle; and dow^n sat M^r. Skimpin w'ith a 
triumphant countenance. 

M^r. Pickwick's case had not gone oflF in so particularly happy a manner, 
up to this point, that it could very 'well aflFord to have any additional sus- 
picion cast upon it. But as it could afford to be placed in a rather better 
light, if possible, Mr. Phunky rose for the purpose of getting something 
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important out of ^<fr. Winlcle in eross-oxamination. Wlietlier lie did get 
anything important out of him, will immediately appear. 

believe, Mr. inkle/* said Xfr. !Phunky, “that N<fr. P^ickwick is not a 
young man?"* 

“^Oh, no,** replied Nfr. Winkle, “old enough to be my father.** 

“You have told my learned friend that you have known Nlr. Pickrwick a 
long time. Had you ever any reason to suppose or believe that he was 
about to be married r^' 

“Oh, no; certainly not,** replied ^/Ir. Winkle with so much eagerness that 
Mr. Phunky ought to have got him out of the box w^ith all possible dis- 
patch. Lawyers hold that tliere are tw'o kinds of particularly bad wit- 
nesses; a reluctant witness, and a too w^illing watness, it w’as Nlr. Winkle's 
fate to figure in both characters. 

“I w^ill even go further than this, Mr. Winkle,** continued Mr. IPhunky in 
a most smooth and complacent manner. “Did you ever see anything in 
^'ir. P^ickwick's manner and conduct to^vards the opposite sex, to induce 
you to believe that he ever contemplated matrimony of late years, in any 
c aser 

“Oh, no; certainly not,** replied Nlr. Winkle. 

“11 as his behaviour, w'hen females have been in the case, alw'ays been 
that of a man, who, having attained a pretty advanced period of life, 
content with his own occupations and amusements, treats them only as a 
father might his daughters?** 

“Not the least doubt of it,** replied !Mr. Winkle, in the fulness of his 
heart. “That is yes oh yes certainly.** 

“You have never knov^n anything in his behaviour tow^ards Mrs. Bar- 
doll, or any other female, in the least degree suspicious?’* said Nlr. 
Bhunky, preparing to sit dow^n, for Serjeant Snubbin w^as w'inking at him. 

“N n no,** replic'd Nlr. Winkle, “except on one trifling occasion, 

which, I have no doubt, might be easily explained.** 

Now, if the unfortunate Nlr. Phunky had sat down w^^hen Serjeant Snub- 
bin w^inked at him, or if Serjeant Buzfuz' had stopped this irregular cross- 
examination at the outset ( w^hich he knew better than to do, observing 
Nlr. Winkle’s anxiety, and w'oll know^ing it w^ould, in all probability'', lead 
to something serviceable to him ) , this unfortunate admission w'ould not 
have been elicited. The moment the w^oids fell from Nlr. Winkle’s lips, 
Mr. Phunky sat down, and Serjeant Snubbin rather hastily told him he 
might leave the box, which Mr. Winkle prepared to do with great readi- 
ness, when Serjeant Buzfuz stopped him. 

“Stay, Nlr. Wrinkle, stayl” said Serjeant BuzJuz, “w^ill your Lordslrip 
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liave tine goodness to aslc liim, what this one instance of suspicions behav- 
ionr towards females on the part of this gentleman, who is old enough to 
be liis father, w^as?” 

**Yoli hear what the learned counsel says, sir,'' observed the judge, turn- 
ing to the miserable and agonized Nlr. Winlde. *‘^II>escribe the occasion to 
wliich you refer/' 

**My Lord," said Nlr. Winlcle, trembling with anxiety, *"1 I’d rather 

not/' 

‘Terhaps so," said the little judge; ‘nnut you must." 

Amid the profound silence of the wdnole court, NIr. Winkle faltered out 
that the trifling < 'ircumstance of suspicion was \fr. I^ickwic*k’s being found 
in a lady’s sleeping apartment at midnight; wliicli had tc'rininated, he be- 
lieved, in the breaking off of thc^ projc'cted marriage of the kidv in r^ues- 
tion, and had led, he knew, to the wdiole partv being forcildy c'arried 
before George Nupkins, Esc^., magistrate and justice of tlie peace, for the 
borough of Ipsw'ich! 

“You n^iay le'ave the box, sir," said Serjeant Snubbin. Mr. Winkle did 
leave the box, and rushed vvath dc^lirious haste to the C^eorge and Vulture, 
where he was discovered some hours after, by the waiter, groaning in n ht:)l- 
low and dismal manner, with liis ht'ad buried beneatli tlu' sofa cushions. 

Tracy Tuprnan and Augustus Snodgrass were sev^erally called into the 
box; both corroborated tlie testimony of their unhappy fri<‘nd, and each 
was driven to the verge of desperation by exc-essivc* badgering. 

Susannah Sanders was then called, and examined by Sc'rjc^ant Kiizfuz, 
and cross-examined l>y Serjeant Snubbin. Iliid always said and belie'\ c'd 
that Tic'kwick ’would marrv Mrs. Rardell; knexv that Mrs. bardell’s being 
engaged to Pickwnck was the current topic of conversation in tlie neigh- 
bourhood, after the fainting in July; liad been told it herself by Xlrs. Mud- 
berry which kept a mangle*, and Mrs. liunkin whicli clear-starched, but 
did not see either Mrs. Mudberry or XTrs. bunkin in court. Had hc'ard 
Pickwick ask the little boy how he should like to have another father. 
Did not know that Xlrs. bardell w’as at that time keeping c*ompanv with 
the baker, but did know that the baker was then a single man and is 
now married. Couldn't swear that Xlrs. llardell was not very fond of the 
baker, but should think that the baker was not very fond of Xlrs. Bardc-ll, 
or he wouldn’t have married .somebody else. Thought Xlrs. I^ard^'ll 
fainted away on the morning in July because Pickwick asked her to 
name the day; knew that she (witness) fainted away stone dead when 
X4r- Sanders asked her to name tlie day, and believed that evc^rybody as 
called herself a lady would do the same under similar circumstances. 
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Heard Pickwriolc ask tlie boy tbe cjxiestiori aborit tlie marbles, b\it upon 
lier oatb did not know the difEerenee between an **alley tor” and a *'com- 
monoy 

I3y the Court During the period of her keeping eompany w'ith Nlr. 

Sanders, had received love letters, like other ladies. In the course of their 
correspondence Nfr. Siinders had often called her a ‘^duck,” l:>ut never 
““eliops,” nor yet “tonnato sauce.” He was particularly fond of ducks. Per- 
haps if he hiid bec'n as fond of chops and tomato sauce, he might have 
called her thiit, as a term of affecticjn. 

Serjeant Ru5?:fuz now' rose w-ith more importance tlian he had yet ex- 
hibited, if that were possible, and vociferated: “Call Samuel W^eller.” 

It was cjuite unnecessary to call Samuel Weller; fcjr Samuel W^eller 
stepped briskly into the b^'Jx the instant his name ^,vas pronounced; and 
pliicirig liis hat on the floor, and liis arms on the rail, took a bird's-eye 
view of the l^ar, and a comprehensive surv'ey of the bench, w'ith a re- 
rricirkably cheerful and li\ ely aspect. 

*‘WTiat*s A^our name, sir?” inc|uired tlie judge. 

‘‘Sam W’eller, my I ^ord,” replied that gentleman. 

“Do you spell it with a ‘V’ or a ‘W'?” inrjuired the judge. 

“Tliat depcMids u]')on the taste and fanov' of the sj’>ellc'r, my I^ord,” re- 
plied Sam; “I never had occasion to spell it more than once or twice in 
my lif<% but I spells it with a ‘V.' ” 

Hero a v^oice in the gallery exclaimed aloud, “Qiiite^ right too, Samivel, 
cjnitc' right. Put it doAvn a Ave, itiv Lord, put it down a Ave.” 

“Who is that, who dares to address the court?” said tlie little judge, 
looking up. “Csher.” 

‘"^^es, rny I-ord.” 

“Bring that person here instantly.” 

“Yes, inv I-ord.” 

But as the usher didn't find the person, he didn't bring him; and, after 
a great commotion, all tlie pe'ople who had got up to look for the culprit 
sat down again. The little judge turnc'd to the witness as soon as his 
indignation would allow him to speak, and said, “P>o you know who tliat 
was, sir?” 

“I raytlier suspect it w'a.s mv father, my I^rd,” replied Sam. 

“Do you see him here noAv?” said the judgt^. 

‘'No, I don't, my I^ord,” replied San"i, staring right up into the lantern in 
the roof of the court. 

“If you could liave pointed him out, I would have oominitted him in- 
stantly,” said the judge. 
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Sam bowed his acknowledgments and turned, witli unimpaired clieer- 
fulnoss of cjomitoriajice, towards Serjeant JBiazfuz. 

**Now, Xlr. Weller,”* said Serjeant Bnzfnz. 

“Now, sir,'* replied Sam. 

“I believe yon are in the service of Mr. Pickwick, the defendant in 
tins case. Speak up, if you please, N^fr. Weller.” 

“I mean to speak up, sir,” replied Sam; “I am in tlie service o' that 
'ere gen'l'm'n, and a wery good service it is.” 

“Little to do, and plenty to get, I suppose?” said Serjeant Buzfuz, with 
jocularity. 

“Oh, quite enough to get, sir, as the soldier said ven tliey ordered him 
three hundred and fifty lashes,” replied Sam. 

“You iniist not tel! us what the soldier, or any other man, said, sir,” 
interposed the judge; “it's not evidence.” 

*"Wery good, my Lord,” replied Sam. 

“Do you recollect anything particular happening on the nnorning when 
you were first engaged by the defendant, eh, Mr. Weller?” said Serjeant 
Bu2dFuz. 

“Yes I do, sir,” replied Sam. 

“Have the goodness to tell the jury ^vhat it was.” 

“I had a reg'lar new fit out o' clothes that mornin', genYmen of tfie 
jury,” said Sam, “and that was a wery partickler and uneominon circum- 
stance vith me in those days.” 

Hereupon there vv^as a general laugh; and the little judge, looking with 
an angry countenance ovc^ his desk, said, “You had better be careful, sir.” 

“So Mr. Pickwick said at the time, my Lord,” replied Sam; “and I was 
wery careful o' that 'ere suit o' clothes; wery careful indeed, my Lord.” 

The judge looked sternly at Sam for full two minutes, but Sam's fea- 
tures were so perfectly calm and serene that the judge said nothing, and 
motioned Serjeant Buzfuz to proceed. 

“Do you mean to tell me, Mr. Weller,” said Serjeant Buzfuz, folding 
his arms emphatically, and turning half-round to the jury, as if in mute 
assurance that he would bother the w-itness yet: “Do you mean to tell 
me, Mr. Weller, that you saw nothing of this fainting on the part of the 
plaintifiE in the arms of the defendant, which you have heard described 
by the witnesses?” 

“Certainly not,” replied Sam. “I was in the passage 'till they called me 
up, and then the old lady was not tliere.” 

“Now, attend, Mr. Weller,” said Serjeant Buzfuz, dipping a large pen 
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into the inkstand before him, for the purpose of frightening Sam with a 
show' of taking down his answer. ‘*You were in the passage, and yet saw 
nothing of what was going forward. Have you a pair of eyes, Mr. ^Veller?” 

^‘'Yes, I have a pair of eyes,” replied Sam, "and that's just it. If they 
w'os a pair o' patent double million magnifyin' gas microscopes of hextra 
power, p'raps I might be able to see through a flight o' stairs and a deal 
door; but bein' only eyes, you see, my wision's limited.” 

At this answ’er, which was delivered w'ithout the slightest appearance 
of irritation, and "with the most complete simplicity and equanimity of 
manner, the spectators tittered, the little judge smiled, and Serjeant 
Buzhiz looked particularly foolish. After a short consultation with 
Hodson and Fogg, the learned Serjeant again turned tow’ards Sam, and 
said, w^th a painful eflFort to conceal his vexation, "Now, Nlr. Weller, I'll 
ask you a question on another point, if you please.” 

"If you please, sir,'* rejoined Sam, with the utmost good humour. 

"Do you remember going up to Mrs. Bar dell's house, one night in 
Noveniber last?” 

"Oh yes, very well.” 

"Oh, you do remember that, Mr. Weller,” said Serjeant Buzfuz, re- 
covering his spirits; "I thovight we should get at something at last.” 

"I rayther thought that, too, sir,” replied Sam; and at this the spectators 
tittered again. 

‘*Well; I suppose you went up to have a little talk about this trial eh, 

Mr. Weller?” said Serjeant Buzfuz, looking knowingly at the ji-u-y. 

*'I went up to pay the rent; but we did get a talkin' about the trial,” 
replied Sam. 

“‘Oh, you did get a talking about the trial,” said Serjeant Buzfuz, 
brightening up with the anticipation of some important discovery’^. "Now 
what passed about the trial; will you have the goodness to tell us, 
Mr. Weller?” 

"Vith all the pleasure in life, sir,” replied Sam. "Arter a few unimportant 
obserwations from the two wirtuous females as has been examined here 
to-day, the ladies gets into a great state o' admiration at the honourable 

conduct of Mr. Dodson and Fogg them two genYm'n as is settin' near 

you now.” This, of course, drew general attention to Dodson and Fogg, 
who looked as virtuous as possible. 

"The attorneys for the plaintiff,” said Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz. "Weill They 
spoke in high praise of the honourable conduct of Xlessrs. Dodson and 
Fogg, the attorneys for the plaintiff, did tliey?” 
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"Yes/” said Sam, "tliey said wHat a wery gen”roixs tiling it w^as o” tlicm 
to Have taken up the ease on spec, and to cliarge nothing at all for costs, 
unless they got 'em out of Mr. P^ickwiek/' 

At this v’^ery unexpected reply, the spectators tittered again, and 
II>odson and Fogg, turning very red, leant over to Serjeant Buzfux, and 
in a hurried manner whispered something in liis ear. 

“'You are quite right," said Serjeant Buzfuz aloud, with affected com- 
posi-U-e. "It's perfectly useless, my Lord, attempting to get at any evi- 
dence through the iinpenetrahle stupidity of this witness- I will not 
trouhle the court hy asking him any more questions. Stand down, sir." 

"Would any other gen’I’inan like to ask me anythin'?" inquired Sam, 
taking up his hat, and looking round most deliherately. 

"Not I, Nlr. Weller, tliank you," said Serjeant Snuhhin, laugliing. 

‘'Y'ou may go down, sir," said Serjeant Buzfuz, xvaving his hand im- 
patiently. Sam w’ent dovvm accordinglv, after doing IVlessrs. Dodson and 
Fogg's case as much harm as he conveniently could, and saying just as 
little respecting Xlr. Pickwick as might be, %vhich w'as precisely the object 
he had had in view all along. 

"I hav'O no objection to admit, my Lord," said Serjeant Snul>l>in, "if it 
will save the examination of another witness, that Mr. Pickwic k has re- 
tired from business, and is a gentleman of considerable independent 
property." 

"Very w'ell,” said Serjeant Buzfuz, putting in tlie trvvo Tetters to be read, 
"Thc^n that's my case, jny Lord." 

Serjeant Snubbin then addressed the jviry on behalf of the defendant; 
and a very long and a very empliatic address he dc^livcred, in wliich he 
bestowed the highest possilde eulogiums on the conduct and character 
of ^Ir. Pickwick; but inasmuch as our readers are far better al>le to form 
a correct estimate of that gentleman's merits and deserts, than Serjeant 
Snubbin could possibly be, we do not feel called xipon to enter at any 
length into the learned gentleman's observations. He attempted to show 
that the letters which had been exhibited, merely related to Mr. Pick- 
wrick's dinner, or to the preparations for receiving liim in his apartments 
on his return from some country excxxrsion. It is sufficient to add in gen- 
eral terms, that he did the best he could for Xlr. Pickwick; and the best, 
as everybody knows, on the infallible authority of the old adage, could 
do no more. 

Nlr. Jxistice Stareleigh summed up, in the old established and most 
approved form. He read as much of his n<ites to the jury as he could 
decipher on so short a notice, and made running comments on the evi- 
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clcnce as lie went along- If ]\Irs. Bardell w^cTe riglit, it w^as perfectly clear 
tliat Nlr. Pickwick was wrong, and if they tliought the evidence of 
M rs. Chippins wortliy of credence they would helieve it, and, if they 
didn’t, why they wouldn’t. If they were satisfied that a breach tyf promise 
of marriage had been committed, they would find for the plaintiff with 
SLich damages as they thought proper; and if, on the other liand, it ap- 
peared to them tliat no promise of marriage had ever been given, they 
would find for the defendant with no damages at all. The jnry then re- 
tired to their private room to talk the matter over, and the judge retired 
to his private room, to refresh liimself v/ith a mutton chop and a glass of 
sherry. 

An anxious cjuarter of an hour elapsed; the jury came back; the judge 
was fetc'hc^d in. Mr. Pickwick put on his spectacles, and gaxed at the 
foreman with an agitated c'ountenance and a cjiiickly beating heart. 

‘‘Gendenieii/* said tlic individual in black, “‘are yc*a all agreed upon 
your v^erdict?” 

‘AVe arc',” rer>lic'd the foreman. 

“1^0 you find for the plaintiff, gentlemen, or for tlie defendant?’* 

'“Kor the plaintiff.” 

"“W’itli what damages, gentlemen?” 

'“Seven liundred and fiftv pounds.” 

Mr. Pickwick took off his spectacles, care'fully wiped the glasses, 
folded thcMn into their case, and put tliem in his pocket; then ha\'ing 
drawn on his gloves with great nicc*ty, and stared s.it the foreman all the 
while, he mechanically followed ?vlr. Porker and the blire bag out of 
court- 

Thev stoppc'd in a side room xvhile Perker paid the court fees; and 
here, Xlr. Pic'kwick w^as joined bv his friends. Here, too, he encountered 
Nlessrs- I 3 odson and Fogg, rubbing their liaiids with eveiy’ token of out- 
ward satisfaction. 

‘"Well, gentlemc*n,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

sir,” said lZ>odson : for self and partner. 

'“‘Yon imagine you’ll gc-'t your eosts, don’t you, gentlemen?” said 
Mr. Piekwiek. 

Fogg said they thought it rallier probable. Dodson smiled, and said 
tbey’d try. 

**You may try, and try, and try again, Messrs. Dodson and Fogg/ said 
Mr. Piekwiek vehemc'iitly, “l^ut nc^t one farthing of eosts or damages do 
you ever get from me, if I spend tlie rest of n^y existence in a debtor s 
prison.” 
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“Ha, hal*' laughed Dodson. “You'll think better of that, before next 
term, Mr. Pickwiek/' 

“He, he, hel We'll soon see about that, Mr. Pickwick,” grinned Fogg. 

Speechless with indignation, Mr. Pickwick allowed himself to be led 
by his solicitor and friends to the door, and there assisted into a hackney- 
coach, which had been fetched for tlie purpose by the ever watchful 
Sam Weller. 

Sam had put up the steps, and was preparing to jump upon the box, 
when he felt himself gently touched on the shoulder; and looking ^o^lnd, 
his father stood before him. Xhe old gentleman's countenance wore a 
mournful expression, as he shook his head gravely, and said, in warning 
accents : 

“I know'd what 'ud come o' tl'iis here mode o' doin' bisness. Oh Sammy, 
Sammy, vy worn't there a alleybil” 


The foregoing consi^s af sclectiorxs 

from Chapters XII, XVIII, XX, XXVI, XXXI, XXXIII, citul XXXIV 
af XHE mckwicok; xajpers. 
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1809— X852 

Gogol was kom in Sorocliintsky, Russia, March 31, i8og. 
His family were Ukrainian Cossack landowners. In St. Petersburg at 
the end of the i8j2o’s, Gogol tried the theater and poetry. He re- 
solved to emigrate to America. He got as far as Liibeck, Germany, 
then turned back to St. Petersburg and found a job in the civil serv- 
ice. In 1831—32, tlie two volumes of his Evenings on a Farm 'Noar 
'Dikanha, a reworking of Ukrainian folk stories, made liim famous at 
once. 

He planned an eight- or nine-volume history of medieval Russia, 
never written. He was given a chair in history at the University of 
St. Petersburg, but resigned in 1835. During this period he pub- 
lished Arahescfues and Cossack Tales , which included the renovmed 
Taras Hulha, an account of the Cossack wars with Poles and Tartars 
in the sixteenth century. His best-known short story. The Oeer- 
coat (see below), also appeared at this time. 

Gogol’s great comedy. The Inspector-General, was first produced 
on April ig, 1836. This satire on officialdom has been translated into 
many languages and made into an American motion picture. Gogol 
spoke of Italv as his “trxie homeland.” He spent most of the years 
between 3836 and 1848 in Rome, though he hardly stra;^’ed from 
the Russian colony there. In Rome he wrote the famous comic 
novel. Dead Souls, published in 1842. Xliis chronicle of a promoter 
who tra\'els about Russia buying up the credentials of dead serfs 
becomes a mocking parade of Russian provincial types and customs. 

His second comedy for the stage, AIarriag,e, was also written dur- 
ing his time in Italy. Back in Russia, he found himself the hero of 
the reformers. Like Tolstoy in his later years, Gogol began to regard 
himself as a moral missionary. He wrote a secjuel to Dead Souls, in 
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whicli tlie cq[\iick-wittecl promoter was recleeined, but destroyed it. 
When he published S^lcotod Passages froiri a G orros'poiTcleriao W^ith 
Friondsy he was charged witli “falsifying Ohristianity for the profit 
of those in power/' He made a melancholy pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land. Later he fell under the domination of a fanatic priest. Father 
Matthew Konstantinovsky, who conv^inced him that fiction was sin- 
ful. Gogol burned some of his manuscripts. He died on February 
xSsii. 

..i^^k^kaky Akakievich, the antihero who becomes at last the hero of 
The Goereoaty is at once completely bussian and cornpletelv uni- 
versal. We know him. Ferhaps, w^orse luck, w^e have even been him. 
He is all but inimeinorial. He is the man at the bottom of the ladder 

in every business and government office the least essential and the 

first to go, to be replaced by the manager’s cousin or a new machine. 
No doubt he or his ancestors existed in the ancit^^nt bureaucracies of 
Egypt and China. His descendants, men or moie likely women, sit 
in the office chairs of Paris and New Y'ork. Gogol caught him once 
and for all with the skill of a great sociologist joined to the mastery 
of a great writer of fiction. 

This Akaky, this little man of the cities, came late to literature, 
but he came witli a rush. We can find liim under a dt^^^en names in 
Balzac and Dickens and Zola and Dostoevsky. He is the ol>durate 
old copyist of Wall Street in Melville's Partlehif the Serioerier. He 
is the terrified clerk in Kafka's The 'S4 etciiixor'fyhosis. Indeed, without 
ever having given a thought to such things, he has l>ecome a world 
figure. He is the consumer. Advertisements are written for him. He 
is the man in the street- Candidates for office speak well of him and 
solicit his vote. 

But we need not be grandiose. He is Akaky, a simple man who 
has a simple problem. He needs a new overcoat. Gogol tells us 
about it as informally as a friend we had happened to meet, a good- 
hearted friend who knows very well that the story is both pitiful 
and comic. We se^ Akaky working in his office, the butt of the 
young clerks, who call his wom-out overcoat “the old drcssii^g 
gown." We see him at home, gtilping his cabbage soup. Even there 
he gets out the inkwell and copies a document “for his own pleas- 
ure. 

He works “w^ith love." He is happy. And little by little it comes 
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to iis tliat Akaky is a "fool of God,” a small saint in an icon, a man 
too simplclicarted for the mere act of living, so that he goes ahout 
with melon rinds on his hat and wakes up in the middle of the 
street with a horse’s nose thrust against his face. So we are pleased 
at how neatly he and his friend Petrovich the tailor solve the prob- 
lt*m of a new overcoat. I-.ike Akaky himself, we are “bubbling with 
good spirits” when he fir.st puts it on. 

But we know that this little splendor will not last. Wrong from 
the start, wJien no one could find a name for him and he was forced 
to borrow his father’s, Akaky has no luck. We are not surprised at 
that brutal night scene in the .sfiuare so wide it was “like being in 
the middle of the sea.” We only hope, for an instant, that these are 
his office friends, playing a trick on him. We witness the rage of 
“the important personage,” and Akaky’s death. Yes, we say. Xhat is 
how it would be. But at the same time, we are struck by tlie sadness 
of the human condition. 



The Ovei'caat 


in a. department ... l>ut V>etter not mention which 

department- There is nothing tonehier than departments, regiments, hu- 
reaus, in fact, any caste of officials. Things have reached the point where 
every individual takes an insult to himself as a slur on society as a whole. 
It seems that not long ago a complaint was lodged hy the police in- 
spector of I forget which town, in which he stated clearly that gf>vern- 
ment institutions had been imperiled and his own sacred name taken in 
vain. In evidence he produced a huge v^olnme, practically a novel, in 
which, every ten pages, a police inspector appears, and what’s nioie, at 
times completely drunk. So, to stay out of trouble, let us refei to it just as 
a department. 

And so, once, in a department , there woiked a clerk. Tliis clerk was 
nothing much to speak of: he was small, somewhat pock-marked, his hair 
was somewhat reddish and he even looked somewhat blind. Moreover, ho 
was getting thin on top,' had wrinkled cheeks and a complexion that 
might be aptly described as hemorrhoidal, but that’s the Peteisburg cli- 
mate for you. 

As to his civil-service category (for first a man’s standing should be es- 
tablished), he was what is called an eternal pen-puslier, a lowly ninth- 
class clerk, the usual butt of the j'eers and jokes of those writers who havo 
the congenial habit of biting those who cannot bite back. 

The clerk’s name was Shoenik. 'There is no doubt that this name derives 
from shoe but we know nothing of how, why, or when. His fatlier, his 
grandfather, and even his brother-in-law wore hoots, having new soles 
put on them not more than three times a year. 

His first name was Akaky, like his father’s, which made him Akal».y 
Akakievich. This may sound somewhat strange and contrived but it is 
not contrived, at all, and, in view of the circumstances, any other name 
was unthinkable. If I am not mistaken, AJeaky Akakievich was born on 
the night between the siznd and the 23rd of March. His late motlier, an. 
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c!xcc*llent woman and the wife of a clerk, had made all the arrangements 
for the child^^s christening, and, while she was still confined to her bed, 
the godparents arrived: the worthy Ivan Yeroshkin, head clerk in the 
Senate, and Arina Whitetnmkin, the wife of a police captain, a 
woman of rare virtne. 

The new mother was given her pick of the following three names for 
lier son: ^fochius, Sossiiis, and that of the martyr Ilotzazat. “That w'on’t 
do,” Akaky^s late mother thoiight. “Those names are ... how shall I put 
it - . To please her, the godparents opened the calendar at another 
page and again three names came o\it: Strifilius, Dulius, and Varachasius. 

“\Ve*re in a mess,” the old woman said. “Who ever heard of such 
names? If it was something like Varadat or Varuch, I wouldn't object 
. . . but Strifilius and Varachasius . . 

So they turned to yet another page and out came Tavsicachius and 
Vaclitisius- 

“Well, that's that,” the mother said. “That settles it. He'll just have to 
be Akaky lik :: his father.” 

So that's how' Akaky Akakievich originated. 

And when they christened the cliild it cried and tx^Tsted its features 
into a sour expression as though it had a foieboding that it would become 
a ninth-class clerk. 

Well, that's how^ it all happened and it has been reported here just to 
show tliat the child couldn't have been oallc'd anything but Akaky. 

No one remembers who helped him get his appointment to the depart- 
ment or when he started xvorking there. Directors and all sorts of chiefs 
came and went but ho was always to be found at tlie same place, in the 
same position, and in the same capacitx’^, that of copying clerk. Until, 
after a while, people began to believ'e that he must have been bom just as 
he w'as, shabby frock coat, bald patch, and all- 

in the oflBce, not the slightest respect was shown him. The porters 
didn't get up when he passc^d. In fact, they didn't even rixise their e> es, as 
if nothing but an ordinary fly had passed through the reception room. His 
chiefs were cold and despotic w^ith him. Sonie hc^ad clerks w’^ould just 
tJiiiist a paper under his nose without even saying, “Copy this,” or “Here's 
a nice interesting little job for yo\i,” or some such pleasant remark as is 
current in well-bred offices. And Akaky Akakievich w^'ould take the paper 
without glancing up to see who had put it under his nose or whether the 
person was entitled to do so. And right away he would set about copy- 
ing it. 

Tl:ie young clerks laviglied at him and played tricks on hin^ to the linxit 
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of their olerlcish ^\rit. Tliey made iip stories about him and told them in 
front of him. They said that his seventy-year-old landlady beat him and 
asked him when the wedding would be. Tliey scattered scraps of paper 
'which they said was snow over liis head. But 'with all this going on, Akaky 
Akakievich nev'er said a v\^ord and even acted as though no one were 
there. It didn't even affect his w'ork and in spite of their loud l^adgering 
he made no mistakes in his copying- Only vv^heri they Icinnented him un- 
bearably, when they jogged his elbow and prevented liim from getting 
on 'with liis work, 'would he say: 

^Let me be. Why do you do this to meP . . 

And his words and the vv^ay he said tliem sounded strange. Tlierc 'was 
something touching about them. Once a young man vv’ho ne'w to the 

office started to tease him, follo’wing the crowd. Sudcl<‘nly he stopped 
as if awakened from a trance and, after that, he couldn't stand tlic others, 
'whom at first he had deenied decent people. And for a long time to come, 
during his gayest moments, he 'would suddenly see in his niii'icl’s e'^'^e tlie 
little, balding clerk and he would hear the words, “I-,et me^ be. Why do 
you do this to me?" and within tfiose 'words rang the phrase, “I am your 
brother.” And tlie young man 'would cover his face with his hands. Later 
in life, he often shuddered, musing about the wic-kedness of man ttiward 
man and all the cruelty and vulgarity which art' concealt'd undc'r refined 
manners- And this, lie decided, was also true of men 'who wt're considered 
upright and honorable. 

It 'would be hard to find a man 'who so lived for his job. It \vould not 

be enough to say that he worked conscientiously he 'v\'orked svith lov'^e. 

There, in his copying, he found an interesting, pleasant world for himself 
and his delight 'was reflecte'd in his face. lie liad his favorite's among the 
letters of the alphabet and, 'when lie came to them, he would chuckle, 
wink and help them along with his lips so that they could almost lie read 
on his face as they were formed by his pen. 

flad he been rewarded in proportion with his 5^eal, lie would, perhaps 
to his own surprise, hav'o been promoted to fifth-class clerk. But all he 
got out of it was, as his witty colleagues put it, a pin for his buttonhole 
and hemorrhoids to sit on. 

Still, it would be unfair to say that no attention had ever been paid 
him. One of the successive directors, a kindly man, 'who thought Akaky 
Akakievich should be rewairded for his long service, sugge.stcxl that lie be 
given something more interesting than ordinary copying. So he was 
asked to prepare an already dra'wn-up document for referral to another 
department. Actually, all he had to do was to give it a ne'w heading and 
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cliango some of the verbs from the first to the third person. But Akalcy 
Akakievieh found this work so eomplieated that he broke into a sweat 
and finally, mopping his brow-, he said: 

*‘Oli no, I would rather have something to copy instead.” 

After that they left him to his copying forever. And aside from it, it 
seemed, notliing c'xisted for him. 

Ifc* never gav'c a thought to his clothes, ffis frock coat, w'hich w'as sup- 
posed to be green, had turned a sort of mealy reddish. Its collar was very 
low and vc'ry narrow so that liis neck, which was really cjuite ordinary, 

lookc^d inciedibly h:)ng like the spring nc*cks of the head-shaking plaster 

kittc'iis wliiclj fcjreign peddlers carry around on their heads on trays. And, 
somt'liow', tlierc^ w’as alw’ays something stuck to Akaky Akakievich’s frock 
coat, a wisp of hay, a little thrc*ad. ^'lie^l too, he had a knack of passing 
under ^vindows just wlic^n refuse happem^d to be thrown out and as a re- 
sxill w^as fc^rcver carrying around on his liat melon rinds and other such 
rul)T'>ish. 

TsJt'ser did pav any attention to w4iat was going on around him in 

the stieet. In this he was vctv different from the other members of the 
pen-j>ushing brotherhood, who are so keen-e^yed and observant that 
thc‘\ 'll notice iin undc^ne strap on the bottom of someone’s trousers, an 
obsfTV'ation that unfailingly molds their features into a sly sneer. But evt'u 
wh<M\ Akaky Akakievic'l Ts eyes w^c're rc^sting on somc'thing, he saw supei - 
impc3sed on it his own w^ell-formed, neat handwriting. Perhaps it was 
only when, out cjf nowhere, a liorse re'stc'd its head on his shoulder an<.l 
sent a blast c^f w'ind down his cheek that he’d realize he was not in the 
middle of a line but in the middle of a street. 

When he got liorne he would sit straiglit down to the table and quickly 
gulp his ciibbage soup, folh^wed by beef and onions. He never nc:)ticed 
the tastc^ and atc^ it with flies and xvliatever else Gc')d happened to send 
along. Wdicn his stomach began to fec'l bloated, he would get up from the 
table, tiike out his inkwell, and copy papers he had brought with him from 
tlie ofli ce. And if there weren’t any pape^rs to copy for the office, he wnuld 
make* a copy for his own pleasure, especially if the document w'C're un- 
usual. Unusual, not for the beauty of its style, but because it was ad- 
dressed to some new or impoi tant personage. 

Even during those hours when light has completely disappeared from 
the gray Petersburg sky and the pc'n-pushing brotherhood have filled 
thc'mselves w^ith dinner of one sort or ancjther, eac'li as best he can accord- 
ing to his income and his preference; when everyone has rested from the 
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scraping o£ pens in the ofiBce, from running around on their own and oth- 
ers* errands; when the restless human heing has relaxed after the tasks, 
sometimes unnecessary, he sets himself; and the clerks hasten to give over 

the remaining hours to pleasure the more enterprising among them 

rushes to the theater, another walks in the streets, allotting his time to tlie 
inspection of ladies* hats; another spends his evening paying compliments 
to some prettyish damsel, the queen of a small circle of clerks; anotlier, 
the most frequent case, goes to visit a brother clerk, who lives somewhere 
on the third or fourth floor, in tAvo small rooms vv^ith a hall of a kitchen 
and some little pretensions to fashion, a lamp or sotne other article 
bought at great sacrifice, such as going without dinner or outside pleas- 
ures in brief, at the time when all clerks have dispersed among the lodg- 

ings of their friends to play a little game of whist, sipping tea from glasses 
and nibbling biscuits, inhaling the smoke from their long pipes, relaying, 
while the cards are dealt, some bit of gossip that has trickled down from 
high society, a tiling which a Russian cannot do Avithont whatever his 
circumstances, and even, when there’s nothing else to talk about, telling 
once again the ancient joke about the commandant to whom it was re- 
ported that someone had hacked the tail off the horse of the monument 

to Peter the First in a word, Avhen everj^one else AA'as tiying to have 

a good time, Akaky AkakieArich Avas not even thinking of divei ting liim- 
self. 

No one had ever seen him at a party in the evening. IfaX^ng written to 
his heart’s content, he Avould go to bed, smiling in anticipation of the mor- 
rOAV, of Avhat God Avould send him to copy. 

Thus flowed the life of a man Avho, on a yearly salary'' of four hundred 
rubles, was content Avith his lot. And perhaps it would liaA e flowed on to 
old age if it hadn’t been for the various disasters AA'hich arc scattered 
along life’s paths, not only for ninth-class clerks, but even lor eighth-, 
seventh-, sixth-class clerks and all the Avay up to State Councilors, Privy 
Councilors, and even to those who counsel no one, not even them- 
selves. 

In Petersburg, there’s a formidable enemy for all those Avho receive a 
salary in the neighborhood of four hundred rubles a year. The enemy is 
none other than our northern cold, although they say it’s very healthy. 

BetAveen eight and nine in the morning, at just the time Avhen the 
streets are filled Avith people walking to their offices, the cold starts to 
mete out indiscriminately such hard, stinging flicks on noses that the 
wretched clerks don’t know Avhere to put them. And when the cold 
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pinclies tlie brows and brings tears to tbe eyes of tbose in bigb positions, 
nintb-class clerics are completely defenseless. THey can only wrap tbem- 
selves in tlieir threadbare overcoats and rnn as fast as they can the five 
or six blocks to the office. Once arrived, they have to stamp their feet 
in the vestibule until their abilities and talents, which have been frozen 
on the way, thaw out once again. 

Akalcy Akakievich had noticed that for some time the cold had been 
attacking his back and shoulders quite viciously, try as he might to 
sprint the prescribed distance. He finally began to wonder whether 
the fault did not lie with his overcoat. When he gave it a good looking- 

over in his room, he discovered that in two or three places the shoulders 

and back it had become very much like gauze. The cloth was Nvom 

so thin that it let the draft in, and, to make tilings worse, the lining had 
disin tegra ted . 

It must be noted that Akaky Akakievich’s overcoat had also been a 
butt of the clerks’ jokes. They had even deprived it of its respectable 
name, referri'^g to it as the old dressing gown. And, as far as that goes, 
it did have a strange shape. Its collar shrank with every year, since it 
was used to patcli other areas. And the patching, which did not flatter 
the tailor, made the overcoat baggy and ugly. 

I laving located the trouble, Akaky Akakit^vich decided to take the 
cloak to Pc'trovich, a tailor who liv'ed somewhere on the fourtli floor, up 
a back stairs, and who, one-eyed and pock-marked as he was, was still 
quite good at repairing clerks’ and other such people’s trousers and 
frock coats, provided he happened to be sober and hadn’t other things 
on his mind. 

We shouldn’t, of course, waste too many w^ords on the tailor, but since 
it has licconie the fasliion to give a tliorough description of ev^'ery char- 
acter figuring in a story, tliere’s nothing to be done but to give yoxx 
Petrovich. 

At first he was called just Grigory and was the serf of some gentleman 
or other. He began to call himself Petrovich when lie received his free- 
dom and took to drinking rather heavily on all holidays, on tlie big 
ones at first and then, without distinction, on all church holidays— on any 
day marked by a little cross on the calendar. In this he w^as true to the 
traditions of his forefathers, and, when his wife nagged him about it, 
he called her impious and a German. Now that we’ve mentioned his 
wife, we’d better say a word or two about her, too. But unforti.inately 
very little is known about her, except that Petrovich had a wife who 
wore a bonnet instead of a kerchief, but was apparently no beauty, since. 
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on meeting lier, it occrtirrecl to no one l^ut an occasional soldier to peelc 
nnder tliat bonnet of Hers, twitcHing His mustacHe and making 
sounds. 

Ooing Tip tHe stairs leading to PetrovieH*s place, wHieH, to He Honest 
aHoiit it, were saturated witH water and slops and exuded tliat animtmia 
smell wHicH Hums your eyes and wliicH you’ll always find on tHc‘ Hack 

stairs of all PetersHiirg Houses going up tHoso stairs, Akaky Akakievicli 

was already conject^lring How mucH PetrovicH would ask and making up 
His mind not to pay more tHan two ruHles. 

THe door stood open Hecause PetrovieH’s wife was cooking some fisH or 
other and Had made so miicH smoke in the kitchen that yon couldn’t 
even see the cockrcjac-hes. Akakv Akakiev'ieh went through the* kitchen 
without even seeing ?wlrs. Petrov'ich and finally rc^ached the othc^r room, 
W’here he saw Petrovich sitting on a vvudc', nnpaintecl wt>ode‘n tahle, with 
His legs crossed under Him like a Turkish pasha. 

He was barefoc:)t, as tailors at work usually are, and the' first tiling 
Akaky Akakiev'icli saw was Petrov ic‘h’s Hig toe, witli its tw’istc'd nail, thic*k 
and hard like a tortoise shell. A skein of silk and cotton thrc'ad liiing 
around Petrovich’s neck. On his knees thc're vv^as scirne old garment. Kor 
the past three minutes He had Heen trying to tlirc^ad his nc't'clle, very 
irritated at the darkness of the room and ev'en with tlic* ihrc'ad itsc*lf, 
muttering under his Hrc'atH: ‘"It vv^on’t go through, the' Jiig, it’s killing me, 
the Hitch!” Akaky Akakievich was unhappy to find Petrovictl so irritatc'd. 
He preferred to negotiate when the tailor was a little' under the' vv'c'athc'r, 
or, as His wife put it, ‘^vhc'ii the one-eyed Huxz:arcl had a load on.” W^lic'u 
cauglit in such a state, Pc'trovich usually gave way v'ery re*ac!ily on the* 
price and would even thank Akiiky Akakievic-h with rc'spc'C'tful Hows and 
all that. True, afterwards, his wife would come* vv^hining that her husHand 
Had charged too little Hc'C'ause He was drunk; Hut ;ill you had to do w^as 
to add ten kopeks and it was a deal. 

This time, however, Petrovich seemed to He solier and therefore curt, 
intractable, and likely to charge an outragc'ous price*. Akaky Akakic'v ic*H 
realized thi.s and would liave likc'd tc? Heat a hasty retreiit. Hut the* die 
was cast. Petrovich had fixed His one eye c^n Him and Akaky Akakievich 
involuntarily came out with: 

“Hello, Petrovic'h.” 

“Wish you good day, sir,” said Petrovich and bent His eye tow^ard 
Akaky Akakievich’s HaneJs to see what kind c:>f spoil he had Hrouglit him. 

“Well, Petrovich, I’ve come ... see ... the thing is . . . to . . 

It should He realized that Akaky Akakievich used all sorts of preposi- 
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tions, aclverl->s and all tHoso meaningless little parts of speecH wHen he 
spoke*. Moreover, if the matter were very involved, he j^e'nerally didn’t 
finish his sentenees and opened them with the words: **This, really, is 

absolutely, 1 mean to say . . and then nothing more he had forgotten 

that lie hadn’t said what he wantt*d to. 

‘^VVhat is it then?” I^c*trovieh asked, looking over Akaky Akakievieh’s 
froek eoat with his one eye, the eollar, the slc*eves, the baek, the tails, 
the* buttonholes, all of w4iieli lie was already aecjiiainted w'ith, since, re- 
pairs and all, it was his own work. "I'liat’s just wliat tailors do as soon as 
thc'y st*e yon. 

“VVc*ll, it's like this, Petrovich . . . my cloak, wc'll, the material . . . 
look, yon can sec*, cv’cry wl ic*re c*lse it’s v’cry strong, well, it’s a bit dusty 
and it looks ratlier sliabbv, but it’s not reallv - . . look, it’s jnst in one 
pi iice it’s a little . . . on the* bjic‘k here, and here too ... it’s a little 

worn . . . and liere on this shoulder too, a little and that’s all. There’s 

not mncli vv’ork . . 

I’l'trov * ^‘h Akiiky Akakievi<^‘li’s old dressing gown, as his colleagues 

ealli'd it, spread it out on the table and looked it o\'er at length. Then he 
sh(j^>k his head and, sti<*tching out his liand, took from the vv'indow sill 
a snAifn>ox embellished with the portrait of a general, though jnst what 
gc'iii'ral it was impossil>le to tell since right wliere his face used to be 
there* was now a dent glued o\'er svith a piece of paper. Taking some 
snviir, Petrovich spread the overcoat out on his hands, held it up against 
the* light and again shook liis head. The*n he turned the o\'ercoat inside 
out, W'ith the lining u]!, iind shook liis lie*ad agiiin. Then, once more, he 
remov'e*d the* snnilbox lid with its ge*iieral under tlie picre of paper, and, 
stuffing snuff into his nose, close*d tlie l>ox, put it away, and finally said: 

“No. It can’t be mc*ndcd. It’s no use.” 

At the*se words, Akaky Akakievich’s he^^art turned over. 

“Hut why Ccin’t it be, Petrovich?” he said in the imploring voice of a 
child. “I^ook, the only trouble is that it’s worn around the slioulders. I’m 
sure you have some scraps of cloth . . .” 

“As for scraps, I suppose I could find them,” Petrovich said, ‘n:>ut I 
couldn’t sew them on. The w’hole thing is rotten. It’d go to pieces the 
moinc*nt you touched it with a needle.” 

“Well, if it starts to go, you’ll catch it Nvith a patch . . 

“I3ut there’s nothing for patches to hold to. It’s too far gone. It’s only 
cloth in name a puff of wind and it’ll disintc-grate.” 

“Still, I’m sure vou can make them hold just the same. Otherwise, 
really, Petrovich, see what I mean . . •” 
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Petrovicli said with finality, "nothing can he done with it. It’s 
just no good- You’d hotter make yoi-irself some hands out of it to wrap 
round your legs w^hen it’s cold and socks aren’t enough to kec^p you ^varm. 
The Germans thought up those things to make money for themselves.” 

Petrovich liked to take a dig at tlie Germans w'henever there was a 

chance- "As to the overcoat, it looks as if you'll have to have a new one 

made.” 

At the w'ord "new” Akaky Akakievich’s vision hecame foggj^ and the 
w^hole room hegan to sway. The only tiling he saw clearly was the gen- 
eral writh the paper-covered face on the lid of Petrovich's snuffbox. 

"What do you mean a one?” he said, talking as if in a dream. "I 

haven’t even got the money ...” 

"A new one,” Petrovich repeated ^vith savage calm. 

"Well, but if I really had to have a new one, how would it he that ...” 

"That is, what will it cost?” 

"Yes.” 

‘*Well, it will be over one hundred and fifty rubles,” Petrovach said, 
pursing his lips meaningfully. He liked strong effects, he liked to perplex 
someone suddenly and then observe the grimace that his woids pro- 
duced. 

‘*A hundred and fifty rubles for an overcoat!” shrieke'd the poor Akaky 
Akakievich, shrieked perhaps for the first time in his life, since he was 
always noted for his cjuietness. 

"Yes, sir,” said Petrovich, "but what an overcoat I And if it is to have 
marten on tlie collar and a silk-lined hood, that’ll bring it up to two hun- 
dred.” 

"Please, Petrovich, please,” Akaky Akakievich said beseechingly, not 
taking in Petrovich’s w-ords or noticing his dramatic c*ffects, "mend it 
somehow, just enough to make it last a little longer.” 

"No sir, it w'on’t w'ork. It w'ould be a w^aste of labor and money.” 

Akaky Akakievich left completely crushed. And when he loft, Petro- 
vich, instead of going back to his work, remained for a long lime immo- 
bile, his lips pursed meaningfully. He w'as pleased w'ith himself for hav- 
ing upheld his own honor as well as that of the entire tailoring profession. 

Akaky Akakievich emerged into tlie street feeling as if he were in a 
dream. "So that’s it,” he repeated to himself. "I never suspected it would 
turn out this way . . and then, after a brief pause, he went on: "So 
that’s it! Here’s how' it turns out in the end, and I, really, simply couldn’t 
have foreseen it.” After another, longer pause, he added: "And so hero 
we arel Here’s how things stand. 1 in no way expected . . • but this is 
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impossiblo . . • 'what a btisinessl'*’ ^Muttering tlius, instead of going fiomo, 
lie went in tHe opposite direction, without having the slightest idea of 
'what was going on. 

As he was walking, a chimney sweep brushed his dirty side against him 
and blackened his 'whole shoulder; a whole bucketful of lime was show'- 
ered over him from the top of a house under construction. But he no- 
ticed nothing and only when he bumped into a watchman who, resting 
his halberd near him, was shaking some snuff out of a hom into his cal- 
loused palm, did he come to a little and that only because the watchman 
said: 

^'Ya hafta knock iny head oflF? Ya got the whole sidewalk, ain'tcha?^ 

Tliis caused him to look about him and turn back tow^ard home. Only 
tlien did ho start to collect his thoughts and to see his real position 
clearly, ffe began to talk to himself, not in bits of phrases now but 
sensibly, as tcj a w'ise friend in whom he could confide. 

“Oil 110,'' he said, “this wasn't the moment to speak to Petrovich. Right 
now he's svJtt or , . . his wife obviously has given him a beating . . . that 
sort of thing. It'd be better if I went and saw him Sunday morning. After 
Saturday night, his one eye ^vilI be Nvandering and he'll be tired and in 
iiec^d of aiiotlier drink, and his w^fe won't give him the money. So I'll 
slip him a cjuarter and tliat will make him more reasonable and so, for 
the overcoat . . ." Thus Akaky Akakievich tried to reassure himself, and 
persuadc'd liimself to wait for Sunday. 

Wdit'n tliat day cainc', he waited at a distance until he saw' PetroWch's 
wife leave the house and then went up. After his Saturday night liha- 
tions, Pctrovicli's eye certainly w’as wandering. He hung his liead and 
looked terribly sleepy. But, despite all that, as soon as he learned w^'hat 
Akaky Akakievich had come about, it was as if the df'vil had poked him. 

“It can't be done," he said. “You must order a nexv one.” 

Here Akaky Akakievich pressed the quarter on him. 

*‘Thank you," Petrovich said. “I'll drink a short one to you, sir. And as 
to the overcoat, you can stop w'orrying. It's worthless. But I'll make you 
a first-rate new one. That I'll see to." 

Akaky Akakievich tried once more to bring the conversation around to 
mending, but Petrovich, instead of listening, said: 

“I'll make you a new one, sir, and you can count on me to do my best. 
I may even make the collar fastened with silver-plated clasps for you.” 

At this point Akaky Akakie'vrich saw that he'd have to have a new over- 
coat and he became utterly depressed. Where w'as he gomg to get the 
money? There was of course the next holiday bonus. But the sum involved 
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li£icl long ago been allotted to other needs. He had to order new tro\isors, 
to pay the cobbler for replacing the tops on his l:>oots. lie owed tlie seam- 
stress for three shirts and simply had to hav^e two items of underwear 
which one cannot refer to in print. In fact, all the nnoney, to the last 
Icopek, was owed, and even if the director made* an unexpectedly gener- 
ons gesture and allotted him, instead of forty rubles, a 'whole forty-five 
or even fifty, the difference w’ould be a drop in the oce^m in the overcoat 
outlay. 

It is time Alcalcy Alcalcievich Icnew that, on occasions, Petrovich slapped 
on heaven knows what exorbitant price, so that even liis wife couldn't 
refrain from exclaiming: 

‘*Have you gone mad, you fool! One day he accepts vvotk for nothing, 
and the next, something gets into him and makes him ask for more than 
he's w'orth himself." 

But he also knew* that Petrovich w'ould agree to make' him a n<'\v over- 
coat for eighty rubles. Even so, where was he to find tlit' c*ighty? He 
could perhaps scrape together half that sum. Evem a little' more. But 
W'here w-ould he get the other half? ... I^c't us, howevc'r, start with the 
first half and see where it was to come from. 

Akaky Akakievich had a rrjle: w'henever he spent one ruble', he slippe'd 
a copper into a little Idox w-ith a slot in its side. E\'cry six months, he 
counted the coppers and changed them for silv'cr. IIc'\l been doing this 
for a long time and, after all these years, had iiccuinu latt'd moi c‘ than forty 
mbl es. So this came to oii<^ half. But what abc^ut the remaining forty 
rubles? 

Akaky Akakievich thought and thought and dc'cided that he would 
have to reduce his regular expenses for an entire ye'ar at h'ast. It w^ould 
mean going witliout his evening tea; not burning ctindlc's at night, and, 
if he absolutely had to have light, going to his landlady’s room and work- 
ing by her candle. It w^ould mean, w'hen xv'alking in tlie sti eet, sli'pping 
as carefully as possible over the cobbles and paving stones, alm<ist tiptoe- 
ing, so as not to xvear out the soles of his boots tt><3 riipidlv, and giving 
out his laundry as seldom as possible, and, so that it shc^uldn’t get too 
soiled, undressing as soon as he got home' and slaying in just his thin 
cotton dressing gown, which, if time hadn’t taken pity on it, would itself 
have collapsed long ago. 

It must be admitted that, at first, he suffc'red sornc'wdiat from these 
restrictions. But then he became accustomed to them scjmehow and things 
w^ent smoothly again. He even got used to gr>ing hungry in the c'v<*nings, 
but then he was able to feed himself spiritually, carrying within him 
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the eternal idea of his overeoat-to-he. It was as if his existence had be- 
come somehow fuller, as if he had married and another human being 
w^ere there with him, as if he w^ere no longer alone on lifers road but w'allc- 
ing by the side of a delightful companion. And that companion was none 
other tlian the overcoat itself, with its thick padding and strong lining 
that would last forever. In some way, he became more alive, even 
stronger-minded, like a man who has determined his ultimate goal in life. 

From his face and actions all the marks of vacillation and indecision 
vanishc^d. 

At times, there was even a fire in his eyes and the boldest, w^ildest 
notions flaslied througli liis head perhaps he shc:)uld really consider hav- 

ing marten j^nt on tlie C'ollar? The intensity of these thoughts almost dis- 
triictc'd his attention from his w'ork. Once hc^ almost made a mistake, 
wliich C'ai-ised him to exclainr true, very softly “Oof!” and to cross him- 

self . 

At least once each month he looked in on Petrovich to discuss the 
ovi'rc'oat — the bc*st place to l>iiy tlie material, its color, its price . - . 

Then, on the way home, a little w^orried but alwa\ s pleased, he mused 
about how, finally, all this buying wovild be over and the coat would be 
mach'. 

Things went ahead faster than he had expected. Beyond all expecta- 
tions, thc^ direc'tor granted Akaky Akakiev'ich not forty, nor fort\'-£i\ e, but 
a whcjle sixty rubles. Cajuld he liave had a premonition that Akaky^ Aka- 
kie\ ich needt'd a nc'w ox'ercoat, or had it just happened by itself'P W^hat- 
ev'er it w^as, Akaky Akiikiexdch v\'ound up with an extra txx’onty rubles. 
This c-ircumstancc' spc'C'ded matters up. Another two or three months of 
moderate liunger and lie had almost all of the eighty rubles he needed* 
II is heartbeat, generally very c|uiet, grexx’' faster. 

As soon as hc' could, he set out for the store with Petrovich. They bought 
excellc'iit material, which is not surprising since thev had been planning 
the mox^e for all of six months, and a month had seldom gc^ne by v\athout 
Akakv Akakievich dropping into tlie shop tc^ wurk out prices. Petrovich 
himself said that there was no better material to be had. 

I*"'or the lining they chose calico, but so good and tliick that, Petrovich 
said, it even looked better and glossier than silk. They did not buv marten 

beeause it was too expensive. Instead they got cat, tlie best av^ailable 

cat whicli at a distance could always be taken for marten. Petrovuch spent 
two full weeks on the overcoat because of all the quilting ho had to do. 

He charged twelve rubles for his xx^^ork it xx’as impossible to take less; 

it had been sewn with silk, xvith fine double seams, and Petrovich had 
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gone over eaclx seam again afterwards witli liis own teetfi, scjTieeadng ont 
diff erent patterns with tlxem. 

It xvas well, it's hard to say exactly -which day it was, but it was proba- 

bly the most solemn day in Alcaky Akakievich's life, the day ^Petrovich 
finally brought him the overcoat. He brought it in the morning, just before 
it was time to go to the office. There couldn't have been a better moment 
for the coat to arrive, because cold spells had been creeping in and 
tlireatened to become even more severe. Petrovich appeared with the 
coat, as befits a good tailor. H^e had an expression of importance on his 
face that Akaky Akakievich had never seen before. He looked very much 
aware of having performed an important act, an act that carries tailors 
over the chasm w^hich separates those who merely put in linings and do 
repaijTS from those who create. 

He took the overcoat out of the gigantic handkerchief j’ust fresli from 

the w-ash in w^hich he had wrapped it to deliver it. The handkerchief he 

folded neatly and put in his pocket, ready for use. The^n he took the coat, 
looked at it with great pride and, holding it in both hands, threw it cjiiite 
deftly around Akaky Akakievich's shoulders. He pulled and smoothed it 
down at the back, wrapped it around Akaky Akakievich, leaving it a 
little open at the front. Akaky Akakievich, a down-to-earth sort of man, 
w^anted to try out the sleeves. Petrovich helped him to jxull his arms 
through and it turned out that witlx tlie sleeves too it was good. In a w'ord, 
it was clear that the coat ^fitted perfectly. 

Petrovich didn't fail to take advantage of the occasion to remark that 
it w-as only because he did without a signboard, lived in a small side 
street, and had known Akaky Akakievich for a long time that lie had 
charged him so little. On Nevsky Avenue, nowadays, he said, tliey'd 
have taken seventy-five rubles for the w^ork alone. Akaky Akakievich had 

no desire to debate the point w^ith Petrovich he w-as always rather awed 

by the big sums which Petrovich liked to mention to impress people. He 
paid up, thanked Petrovich, and left for the oflBce wearing his new over- 
coat. 

Petrovich followed him and stood for a long time in the street, gazing 
at the overcoat fronx a distance- Then he plunged into a cnxrving side 
street, took a short cut, and reemerged on the street ahead of Akaky 
Akakievich, so that he could have another look at the coat from another 
angle. 

Meanwhile, Akaky Akakievich w-alkcd on, bubbling w^ith good spirits. 
Every second of every minute he felt the new overcoat on his shoulders 
and several times he even let out a little chuckle of inward pleasure. In- 
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deed, tlie overcoat presented Him witH a double advantage: it was warm 
and it was good. He didn’t notice His trip at all and suddenly found Him- 
self before tHe oflBce building- In tHe porter’s lodge. He slipped o£E tHe 
overcoat, inspected it, and entrusted it to tHe porter’s special care. 

No one knows How, but it suddenly became general knowledge in tHe 
oflRce tHat Akaky AkakievicH Had a new overcoat and tHat tHe old dress- 
ing gown no longer existed- Elbowing one anotHer, they all rushed to the 
cloakroom to see the new coat. Then they proceeded to congratulate Him. 
He smiled at first, but then the congratulations became too exuberant, 
and he felt embarrassed. And when they surrounded Him and started tiy'- 
ing to persuade Him that the very least He could do was to invite them 
over one evening to drink to the coat, Akaky AkakievicH felt completely 
at a loss, didn’t know wHat to do w^itH Himself, what to say or ho%v to talk 
Himself out of it. And a few' minxites later, all red in the face. He was try- 
ing rather naively to conv'ince them tliat it wasn’t a new overcoat at all, 
that it wasn’t *^i-.icH, that it w'as an old one. 

In tlie end, a clerk, no lesser person than an assistant to the Head clerk, 
probably wanting to show that He wasn’t too proud to mingle with those 
beneath Him, said: 

*‘A11 right then. I’ll do it instead of Akaky AkakievicH. I invite you all 
over for a party. Come over to my place tonight. Incidentally, it Happens 
to be my birthday today-** 

Naturally the clerks now' congratulated the head clerk’s assistant and 
Happily accepted His invitation. Akaky AkakievicH started to excuse Irim- 
self, but He was told that it w'ould be ri.ide on His part, a disgrace, so He 
Had to give w'ay in the end. And later Ho was oven rather pleased that He 
Had accepted, since it would give Him an opportunity to wear the new' 
coat in the evening too. 

Akaky AkakievicH felt as if it w'cre a Holiday. He arrived Home in the 
happiest frame of mind, took oif the overcoat. Hung it up v^ery carefully 
on the wall, gave the material and the lining one more admiring inspec- 
tion. Then He took out that ragged item known as tlie old dressing gown 
and put it next to tlie new overcoat, looked at it and began to laugh, so 
great was the difference between the tw'o. And long after tl:iat, while eat- 
ing his dinner. He snorted every time He thought of the dressing gown. He 
felt very gay during His dinner, and afterwards He did no copying w'Hat- 
soever. Instead He walloAved in luxury for a while, lying on His bed until 
dark. Then, w'itHout further dallying. He dressed, pulled on Iris new' over- 
ooat and w'ent out. 

It is, alas, impossible to say just where tlie party-giving clerk lived. Xly 
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memory is beginning to fail me badly and everything in "Petersburg, 
streets and houses, has become so mixed up in rny head tliat it\s very diffi- 
cult to extract any tiling from it and to present it in an orderly fashion. 
Be that as it may, it is a fact that tlie clerk in c|uestion lived in a better 
district of the city, which means not too close to Akaky Akakievich. 

To start with, Akaky Akakievich had to pass tlirough a ma>^e of de- 
serted, dimly lit streets, but, toward the clerk’s house, the streets became 
lighter and livelier. More pedestrians began flashing by more often; there 
were some well-dressed ladies and men with beaver cc^llars. And, instead 
of the drivers w'ith their wooden, fret%vorked sledges studde<l with gilt 
nails, he came across smart coachmen in crimson velvet caps, in lac- 
quered sledges, with bearskin lap rugs. IIc' even saw some carriages dart- 
ing past v/ith decorated boxes, tlieir wheels sejueaking on the snow. 

Akaky Akakievich ga7:ed around him. For several noxv he hiidn’t 

been out in the evening. He stopped lief ore the small, lighted window of 
a shop, staring curiously at a picture of a pretty woman kicking oti her 
shoe and thereby showing lier whole leg, which was not bad jit all; in tlie 
background, some man or other with side whiskers and a handsome Span- 
ish goatee was sticking his head through a door leading to anotlier room. 
Akaky Akakievich shook his head, snorted, smiled and walked on. W'hy 
did he snort? Was it because he had come across something that, altlic^ugli 
completely strange to him, still aroused in him, as it w'oiild in any^>ne, a 

certain instinct or did lie tliink, as many clerks do, along the following 

lines: “Well, really, the Ifrenchl If th<w are after something . . . tliat 
sort of thing . . . then, really! . . Nlaybe he didn’t even tliink that. 
After all, one can’t just creep into a man’s soul and find out everything 
he’s thinking. 

At last he reached the house in w'liich the head clerk’s assistant lived. 
And he lived in style, on the second floor, with the staircase lighted by a 
lantern. In the hall, Akaky Akakievich found several rows of galoshes. 
Amidst the galoshes, a samovar was hissing and pulling steam. All around 
the w'alls hung ove*rcoats and cloaks, some with beaver collars and others 
w^ith velvet lapels. The noise and talk that could be heard thrcjugh the 
partition became suddenly clear and resounding when the door opened 
and a servant came otlt with a tray of empty glasses, a cream jog, and a 
basket of cookies- It was clear that the clerks had arrived long before and 
had already drunk their first round of tea. 

Akaky Akakievich hung his coat up and went in. In a flash, he took in 
the candles, the clerks, the pipes, the card tables, while his ears were filled 
with the hubbub of voices rising all around liim and the banging of 
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chairs being moved. Awkwardly, he paused in the middle of the room, 
trying to think what to do. But he had been noticed and his arrival was 
greeted with a huge yell. Immediately everybody rushed out into the liall 
to have anc:)ther look at his new overcoat. Akaky Akakievich felt a bit 
confused, l)ut, being an uncomplicated man, lie was rather pleased when 
everyone agreed tliat it wiis a good overeoiit. 

Soon, liowevcr, they abandoned him and his overcoat and turned their 
attention, as was to l^e cxpc'cted, to the card tables. 

The din, tlic- voices, the piesenc'e of so many people all this xvas un- 

real to Akaky Akakievieli. lie had no idea liow to behave, whc*re to put 
liis hiincls, his feet, or, for that matter, liis whole body. lie sat down near 
a card table, started at tlie c*ards and peeked in turn into the faces of the 
players. In a little wliile he got liored and began to yawn, feeling rather 

slec'py it was long past his usuiil bedtime. He wanted to take leave of 

tlic* liost, but they wouldn’t let liim go. He really had to toast his new' 
overcoat witli chainpiigne, they insisted. Tliey made Akaky Akakievich 
drink two glas^< of champagne, after which he felt tliat the party w^as be- 
coming gayer, but nevert ht^Iess lie was cpiite unable to fc^rget that it was 
now midnight and that lie should have gone home long ago. 

In spite of evc*rythiiig liis h<jst could think up to keep him, he went 
quietly out into the hall, found his ov'ereoat, whieh to his annoyanee was 
lying on the floor, sliook it, carefully reiuoved every speck he could find 
on it, put it on and wsilkc'cl dov^ai the stairs and out into tlie street. 

The* stic*et was still lighted. Somc'^ little stores, those* meeting places for 
serx^ants and peo]:>le of evc^ry soi t, w^ere open, while otliers, although 
closed, still show'i'd a long streak of light under their dcxas, s\ liicli indi- 
catt'd that the' coinpanv had not yet dispc'rsed and that tlie menserx'ants 
and miiids were finishing np their gossip iind their conversations, leav- 
ing their masters pcrplc'xed as to thc'ir w’hc'reaboiits. 

Akaky Akakic'V'ich w'alkc'd along in such a ga\' mood that, w'ho knosvs 
why, ho almost dartc'd after a lady wlio flashed by bim like a streak of 
lightning, c'v^ery part of lie**!' boily astir xs'ith independc'nt, fascinating mo- 
tic^n. Still, hc' restrained himself immedialc'l v, w'enl baek to walking slowly 
and even wondered where that etimpulsion to gallop liad eoine from. 

Soon there stretchi'd out lic’fore him tliose deserted streets w hich, even 
in the daytime, are not so now^ that it was night, looked evc^n 

more desolate. F’ew’^c'r street lamps w^ere lit obviously a smaller oil allowr- 

ance was given out in this district- Tlien came w’ooden liouses and fences; 
not a soul around, notliing but glistening snow* and the blac'k silhouettes 
of tlio low, sleeping hovels with tlieir shuttered windows. He ccune to the 
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spot wliere tlio street cut through a scjuare so irximeose that the houses op- 
posite were hardly visible beyoud its sinister emptiness. 

God knows where, far away on the edge of the world, he could see the 
glow of a brazier by a w'atchman^s hut. 

Akaky Akakievich's gay mood definitely waned. He could not sxipprc^ss 
a sliiver as he stepped out into the square, a foreboding of evil in his heart. 
He glanced behind lum and to either side it w^^as like being in the mid- 

dle of the sea. “No, it’s better not to look,** he thought, and walked on with 
his eyes shut. And wlien he opened them again to see if the other side of 
the square was close, he saw instead, standing there, almost in front of his 
nose, people with mustaches, although lie couldn’t make out exactly who 
or what. Tlicn his vision became foggy and there was a beating in liis 
chest. 

“W^hy, here*s my overcoat,” one of the people thundered, giiibbing him 
by the collar. 

Akaky Akakievich was just going to shout out “Help!” wlien another 
brought a fist about the size of a clerk*s head up to his very nnouth, and 
said : 

*^ou just try and yell ...” 

Akaky Akakiev'ich felt tliem pull off his coat, th^'U lie received a knee in 
the groin. Fie went down on his back and aftc'r that he lay in the snow 
and felt nothing more. 

When he came to a few minutes later and scrambled to his feet, thc're 
was no one around. Fie fejt cold and, whc*n he realized that tlic* ov€*rcoat 
was gone, desperate- He let out a yell. But his voice didn’t come close to 
reaclring the other side of the square. 

Frantic, he hollered all the way across the square as he scrambled 
straight toward the watchman’s hut. The xvatchman was stiinding bedside 
it, leaning on his halberd, and gazing out across the squaie, wondering 
who it could be running toward him and shouting- At last Akaky Akakie- 
vich reached him. Gasping for breath, he began shouting at him what 

sort of a watchman did he think he w'as, hadn’t he seen anything, and why 
the devil had he allowed them to rob a man? The watchman said he had 
seen no one except the two men who had stopped Akaky Akakievich in 
the middle of the square, w^ho he had thought were friends of his, and 
that instead of hollering at the svatchman, he’d better go and see the po- 
lice inspector tomorrow and tlie inspector would find out who had taken 
the overcoat. 

Akaky Akakievich hurried home; he was in a terrible state. The little 
hair he had left, on his temples and on the back of his head, was com- 
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pletely dishovoled, there was snow all clown one side of him and on his 
chest and all over his trousers, ffis old landlady, hearing liis impatient 
banging on the door, jumped out of bed and, with only one shoe on, ran to 
open up, clutching her nightgown at the neck, probably out of modesty. 
When she saw the state Akaky Akakievich was in, she stepped back. 

When he told her what had happened, she threw up her hands and 
said that he should go straight to the borough Police Commissioner, that 
the local police inspector could not bo trusted, that he*d just make prom- 
ises and give him the runaround. So it was best, she said, to go straight to 
the borough Commissioner. In fact, she even knew' him because Anna, 
her former Finnish cook, had now got a job as a nanny at his house. And 
tlie landlady herself often saw him driving past their house. Nloreover, 
she knew he went to church every Sunday and prayed and at the same 
time looked cheerful and was obviously a good man. Having heard her 
advice, Akaky Akakievich trudged oft sadly to his room and somehow got 
tlu-ough the night, though exactly how must be in^agined by those who 
knoxv how to put themselves in another man’’s plaee. 

Early tlie next morning, he went to the borough Commissioner's. But it 
turned out that he was still asleep. He returned at ten and again was told 
he was asleep. He went back at eleven and was told that the Commis- 
sioner was not home. He tried again during the dinner hotur but the sec- 
retaries in the reception room would not let him in and wanted to know 
what business had brought Irim. For once in his life Akaky Akakievich de- 
cided to show some character and told them curtly that he must see the 
Commissioner personally, that they'd better let him in since he was on of- 
ficial government business, that he w^ould lodge a complaint against them 
and tliat then they would see. 

Tlic* secretaries didn’t dare say anything to that and one of them w^ent 
to call the Commissioner. The Commissioner reacted very strangely to 
Akaky Akakievich’s story of the robbery. Instc^ad of concentrating on the 
main point, he asked Akaky Akakievich w'hat he had been doing out so 
late, whether he had stopped off somewhere on his svay, hadn’t he been 
to a house of ill repute. Akaky Akakievich became very confused and 
w^hen he left he w'asn’t sure w^hethcr something w^ould be done about Iris 
overcoat or not. 

That day he did not go to his oflSce for tlie first time in his life. The next 
day he appeared, looking very pale and w-earing his old dressing gown, 
which now seemed shabbier than ever. His account of tlie theft of liis 
overcoat touched many of tlie clerks, although, even now, there were 
some who poked fun at him. They decided on the spot to take up a colleo- 
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tion for him hut they collected next to nothing because the department 
employees had already had to donate money for a portrait of the Director 
and to subscribe to some book or other, on the suggestion of the section 
chief, who was a friend of the author’s. So the sum turned out to be tho 
merest trifle. 

Someone, moved by compassion, decided to help A.kalcy Akakievich by 
giving him good advice. He told him tliat he had better not go to his local 
inspector becaiise, even supposing the inspector w^anted to impress his su- 
periors and managed to recover the coat, Akaky Akakievich would still 
find it difficxilt to obtain it at the police station unless he could present ir- 
refutable proof ol ownership. The best thing was to go through a certain 
important personage who, by writing and cc:>ntacting the right people, 
W'ould set things moving faster. So Akaky Akakievich decided to seek an 
audience with the important personage. 

Even to this day, it is not known exactly what position the important 
personage held or what his duties consisted of. All we nee^d to know is that 
this important personage had become important c|iiite recently and that 
foruTerly he had been an unimportant person. And even Iiis present posi- 
tion was unimportant compared with other, more important ones. I^ut 
there is always a category of people for whc^m somebody who is unimpor- 
tant to others is an important personage. And the personage in cjiic'stion 
used various devices to play up his importance: for instance, lie made the 
civil servants of lower categories come out to meet liim oif' the stairs be- 
fore he’d even reached his office; and a subordinate could not approach 
him directly but had to go through proper channels. That’s tlie w^ay things 
are in Holy Russia everyone tries to ape his superior. 

They say that one ninth-class clerk, w'hen he w^as named section chief 
in a small office, immediately had a partition put up to make a separate 
room, which he called the conference room. He stationed an usher at the 
door who had to open it for all those who came in, altliough the confer- 
ence room had hardly enougli space for a writing table, e*ven without visi- 
tors. Tlie audiences and the manner of our important personage were im- 
pressive and stately, but cjuite uncomplicated. The key to his system was 
severity. He liked to say: “Severity, severity, severity,” and as he \ittered 
the w'ord for the third time, he usually looked veiy meaningfully into the 
face of the person he w'as talking to. True, it was not too clear what need 
there was for all this severity since the ten-odd employees wbo made up 
the whole administrative apparatus of his office were cpiite frightened 
enough as it was. Seeing him coming, they w'ould leave their work and 
stand to attention until he had crossed the room. His usual communica- 
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tion witli Ills inferiors was full of severity and oonsisted almost entirely of 
three phrases: ‘“IIow dare yonl”'’ “Who do yon think you're talking to?" and 
“Do yon appreeiate who I am?" Aetnally, he was a kindly man, a good 
friend and oViliging, bnt promotion to a higli rank had gone to his he-ad, 
knoeke-d him completely off lialanee, and he jnst didn't know how to act. 
When he liappened to he with ecjnals, he was still a decent fellow, and, in 
a way, by no means stnpid. bnt whenever he found liimself among those 

who were bedow him even a single rank he became impossible. He fell 

silent and w'as cjnite pitialile, because even he liimself realized that he 
conld have been having a mncli better time. Sometimes he was obviously 
longing to join some group in a lively eon versation, bnt he would be 
stopped by tJie thonght that he would be going too far, putting himself on 
familiar terms and tliereby losing fae-e. And so he remained eternally in 
silent, aloof isolation, only occasionally nttering some monosyllabic sonnds, 
and, as a resnlt, he accpiirc^d a repiatation as a deao ly bore. 

It was to this important personage tliat Akaky Akakievich presented 
himself, ancl at a most vinpropitious moment to boot, d^hat is, \'ery nnpro- 
pi lions for him, although c][nite suitable for the important personage. The 
latter %vas in his office talking gaily to a childhood friend wlio had recently 
come to Petersburg and whom he liadn't st^en for many years. This was 
the moment whc*n they annonneed that there was a man named Shoenik 
to see him. 

“W^hcj’s hc»?" the personage wanted to know. 

“Some clerk," they told liim. 

“I sc'c*. l^et him wait. I am not available now'." 

Here it should be noted that the important personage W'as greatly exag- 
gerating. He W’as available. He and his friend had talked i>ver everything 
imaginable. For some time now' the conv’ersation liad been interlaced 
with lengthy silences, and they w'eren't doing much more tlran slapping 
each other on the thigh and saying: 

“So that's how it is, Ivan Abramovich." 

“Yes, indeed, Stepan Varlamovich!" 

Still Akaky Akakiev’ich had to wait, so that his friend, W'ho had left the 
government service long ago and no%v lived in the country, could see 
what a long time employ ee.s had to xvait in liis reception room. 

At liist, when they had talked and had sal silent facing each other for as 
long as they could stand it, when they had smoked a cigar reclining in 
comfortable arnichairs with sloping backs, the important personage, as if 
he had just recalled it, said to his secretax*y who was stai:iding at the door 
with papers for a report: 
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"W’ait a. miout©. Waso’t there a cleric "waiting? Tell him to come in.** 

Seeing Akaky Akakievich's humble appearance and his wretched old 
frock coat, he tiomed abruptly to face him and said. "What do you w^ant?" 

He spoke in the hard, sharp voice which he had deliberately developed 
by practicing at home before a mirror an entire week before he had taken 
over his present exalted position. 

Akaky Akakievich, who had felt properly subdued even before this, felt 
decidedly embarrassed. He did his best, as far as he could control his 
tongue, to explain what had happened. Of course, he added even more 
than his usual share of phrases like "that is to say” and "so to speak.” The 
overcoat, he explained, was completely new and had been cruelly taken 
away from him and he had turned to the important personage, that is to 
say, come to him, in the hope that he w-ould, so to speak, intercede for 
him somehow, that is to say, write to the Superintendent of Police or, so to 
speak, to someone, and find the overcoat. 

For some unimaginable reason the important personage found his man- 
ner too familiar. 

“‘My dear sir,” he answered sharply, "don't you know the proper chan- 
nels? Do you realize whom you're addressing and what the proper proce- 
dxire should be? You should first have handed in a petition to the office. It 
w^ould have gone to the head clerk. From him it would have reached the 
section head, who woxxld have approached my secretary and only tljen 
w'oxild the secretary have presented it to me. . . .” 

"But, Your Excellency,” said Akaky Akakievich, trying to gather what 
little composure he had and feeling at the same time that he was sweating 
terribly, "I, Yo\xr Excellency, ventured to trouble you because secretaries, 
that is to say ... are, so to speak, an unreliable lot. ...” 

"What, what, what?” demanded the important personage. "Where did 
you pick up such an attitude? Where did you get such ideas? What is this 
insubordination that is spreading among young people against their cliiefs 
and superiors?” 

The important personage, apparently, had not noticed that Akaky Aka- 
kievich was well over fifty. Thus, surely, if he could be called young at a ll 
it would only be relatively, that is, to someone of seventy. 

"Do you realize to whom you are talking? Do you appreciate who I am? 
Do you really realize, do you, I'm asking you?” 

Here he stamped his foot and raised his voice to such a pitch that there 
"was no need to be an Akaky Akakievich to be frightened. 

And Akaky Akakievich froze completely. He staggered, his whole body 
shook, and he was quite unable to keep his feet. If a messenger hadn't 
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rushed over arid supported him, he would have collapsed onto the floor. 
They carried him out almost unconscious. 

And the important personage, pleased to see that his dramatic effect 
had exceeded his expectations, and completely delighted with the idea 
that a "word from him could Icnoclc a man unconscious, glanced at his 
friend to see what he thought of it all and was pleased to see that the 
friend looked somewhat at a loss and that fear had extended to him 
too. 

Akaky Akakievich remembered nothing about getting downstairs and 
out into the street- He could feel neither hand nor foot. In all his life he 
had never been so severely reprimanded by a high oflBcial, and not a di- 
rect chief of his at tliat. He walked openmouthed through a blizzard, 
again and again stumbling off the sidew-alk. The wind, according to P^e- 
tersburg custom, blew^ at him from all four sides at once, out of every side 
street- In no time it had blown him a sore throat and he got himself 
home at last cjuite unable to say a word. His throat was swollen and he 
we^nt straip'ht: bed. That’s how severe the effects of an adequate repri- 

mand can be. 

Tlie next day he was found to have a high fever. Thanks to the gener- 
ous assistance of the Petersburg climate, the illness progressed beyond all 
expectations. A doctor came, felt his pulse, found there was nothing he 
could do and prescribed a poultice- That was done so that the patient 
would not be deprived of the beneficial aid of medicine. The doctor 
added, however, that, by the w’^ay, tlie patient had anotlier day and a half 
to go, after which he w<Rild be what is called kaput. Then, turning to the 
landlady, the doctor said: 

"And you, my good woman, I’d not waste my time if I were you. I’d 
order him the coffin right away. A pine one. The oak ones, I imagine, 
would be too expensive for him.” 

Whether Akaky Akakievich heard what for him were fateful words, 
and, if he lieard, whether they had a shattering effect on him and whether 
he was sorry to lose his wretched life are matters of conjecture. He was 
feverish and delirious the whole time. Apparitions, eacli stranger than the 
last, kept crowding before him. He saw Petrovich and ordered an over- 
coat containing some sort of concealed traps to catcli the thieves who 
were hiding under his bed, so that every minute he kept calling his land- 
lady to come and pull out the one who had even slipped under his blan- 
ket. Next, he would ask why his old dressing gown was hanging there in 
front of Ixim when ho had a new overcoat. Then he would find himself 
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standing before the important personage, listening to the reprimand and 
repeating over and over: am sorry. Your Exeelleney, I am sorry.” 

Then he began to swear, using the most frighlfiil words, w^hieh eaiised 
his old landlady to eross herself in horror; never in her life had she heard 
anything like it from him, and what made it oven worse was that tliey 
came poriring out on the heels of the phrase, “Your Exeelleney.” After that 
he talked eomplete nonsense and it w'as impossible to make out anything 
he was saying, except that his diseonneeted words kept groping for that 
lost overcoat of his. Tlien, at last, poor Akaky Akakievich gave up the 
ghost- 

They did not bother to seal his room or his bc'longings Ijeeaiise there 

were no heirs and, moreover, ve-ry little to inherit naiiic'lv, a I'nindle of 

goose quills, a quire of '^vhite government j>aper, tliree pairs of soeks, a 
fe^v b^ittons that had con'ie off his trousers, and the old dressing-gown coat 
already mentioned. God knows %vhom tliey went to, even the reporter of 
this story did not care enough to find out. 

They took Akaky Akakievich away and l>uried him. And Petersburg 
went on v,''ithovit him exactly as if he had never c'xisted. A crc^ature had 
vanished, disappeared. He had had no one to piotect liim. No one ha<l 
ev’'er paid liim the slightest attention. Not ev^en tliat v.hich a njitur;ilist 
pays to a common fly which he mounts on a pin and looks at througli his 
microscope. True, this creature, who had mi^c'kly l>oi ne the office' jokes 
and gone quietly to his grave, had had, tow^ard the c'nd of*^iis life, a c'her- 

ished visitor the overcoat, which for a bi ief moment had bi ightenc'd his 

xvretched existence. Then a crusliing blow'^ li.id finished evex-^^ tiling, a 
blow sxich as befalls the power fxil of the c'arth. . . . 

A few' days after his death, a messenger from his office was sent to his 
lodgings with an order summoning liim to repoi t immedia tel\"; the cliit'f 
was asking for him. But the messengc'r had to return aloixc aixd to report 
that Akaky Akakievich coxild not come. 

“Why not?” he w^as asked. 

“Because,” the messenger said, “he died. Tliey bxiried him four days 
ago.” 

That is ho’w the department found out about Akaky Akakievich's death, 
and the next day a new clerk sat in liis place: ho was mucli taller and liis 
handwriting was not as straight- In fact, his letters slanted considerably. 

But who would have imagined that that was not tlie end of Akaky Aka- 
kievich, that he was fated to live on and make his presence felt for a few 
days afte?r his death as if in compen.sation for having spent his life un- 
noticed by anyone? But that's the way it happened and our little story 
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gains an unexpeotedly fantastic ending. Rumors suddenly started to fly 
around Petersburg that a ghost was haunting the streets at night in the 
vicinity of the Kalinkin Bridge. The ghost, which looked like a little clerk, 
was purportedly searcliing fc:>r a stolen overcoat and used this pretext to 
pull the coats off the shoulders of everyone he met ^without regard for 

rank or title. And it made no difTerenoe what kind of coat it was cat, 

beaver, fox, bearskin, in fact any of the furs and skins people have 
tlioiight up to cover their own skins with. 

One of the department employees sa'w the ghost 'with his o'wn eyes and 
instantly recognised Akaky Akakievich, flowever, he was so terrified that 
he dashed off as fast as his legs w-ould carry him and so didn^t get a good 
look; he only saw from a distance that the ghost was shaking his finger at 
him. Complaints kept pouring in, and not only from petty employees, 
w'hich would have been \inderstandable. One and all, even Privy Counci- 
lors, were catching chills in their backs and shoulders from having their 
overeoiits peeled off. The police were ordered to catch the ghost at any 
cost, dead cr alive, and to punish him with due severity as a warning to 
others. And what’s more, they nearly siicceeded. 

To be precise, a watchman caught the ghost red-handed, grabbed it by 
the collar, in ICiryiishkin Alley, as it was trying to pull the coat off a re- 
tired musician wlio, in his day, used to tootle on the flute. Grabbing it, he 
called for help from two colleagues of his and asked them to hold on to it 
fc3r just a minute- He had, he said, to get his snuffbox out of his boot so 
that he could bring sonie feeling back to his nose, wliich had been frost- 
bittc'n six times in his life. But it svas evidently snuff that even a ghost 
couldn’t stand- The man, closing his right nostril with his finger, had 
hardly snifled up half a fistful into tlie left when the ghost sneezed so vio- 
lently that the tlirce watchmen vv^ere blinded by the resulting shower. 
They all raised their fists to wipe their eyes and, when they could sc?e 
again, tlie ghost had vanislied. They even wondered svhether they had 
really held him at all. After that, watchmen were so afraid of the ghost 
that they felt reluctant to interfere with live robbers and contented tliem- 
selves 'with shouting from a distance: “ffey you! On your 'wayl” 

And the clerk’s ghost began to haunt the streets well beyond the Kalin- 
kin Bridge, 5rpreading terror among the meek. 

Hrjw'ever, we have completely neglected the important personage, w'ho 

really, in a sense, was the cause of the fantastic direction that this story 

which, by the way, is completely triie ^lias taken. First of all, it is only 

fair to say that, shortly after poor Akaky Akakic'vioh, reduced to a pulp, 
had left his office, tlie important personage felt a twinge of regret. Com- 
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passion was not foreign to him ^many good impulses stirred his h€3art, 

although his position usually prevented them from coming to the surface. 
As soon as his visiting friend had left the oflBce, his thoughts returned to 
Alcaky Akakievich- And after that, almost every day, he saw in his mind’s 
eye the bloodless face of the little clerk who had been unable to take a 
proper reprimand. This thought was so disturbing that a week later he 
went so far as to send a clerk from his office to see how Akaky Akakievich 
was doing and to find out whether, in fact, there was any way to help 
him. And when he heard the news that Akaky Akakievich had died sud- 
denly of a fever, it was almost a blow to him, even made him feel guilty 
and spoiled his mood for the w^hole day. 

Trying to rid himself of these thoughts, to forget the whole unpleasant 
business, he went to a party at a friend’s house. There he found himself in 
respectable company and, what’s more, among people nearly all of whom 
were of the same standing so that there was absolutely nothing to oppress 
hinr. A great change came over him. lie let himself go, chatted pleasantly, 
was amiable, in a word, spent a very pleasant evening. At supper, he 
drank a couple of glasses of champagne, a well-recommended piescrip- 
tion for inducing good spirits. The champagne gave him an inclination for 
something special and so he decided not to go home but instead to pay a 
little visit to a certain well-known lady named Karolina Ivanovna, a l.vdy, 
it seems, of German extraction, toward whom he felt very friendly. It 
should be said that the important personage was no longer'-^ young man, 
that he was a good husband, the respected father of a family. Ilis two 
sons, one of whom already had a civil-service post, and his sweet-faced 
sixteen-year-old daughter, who had a slightly hooked but nevertheless 
pretty little nose, greeted him every day with a **1100 jour. Papa.” His 
wife, a youngish w^oman and not unattractive at that, gave hina her hand 
to kiss and then kissed his. Hut although the important personage was 
quite content with these displays of family aflFection, he considered it the 
proper thing to do to have, for friendship’s sake, a lady friend in another 
part of the city. This lady friend was not a bit prettier or younger than his 
wife, but the world is full of such puzzling things and it is not our business 
to judge them. 

So the important personage came down the steps, stepped into his 
sledge, and said to the coachman: 

"To Karolina Ivanovna’s.” 

Wrapping his warm luxurious fur coat around him, he sat back in liis 
seat. He was in that state so cherished by Hussians, in which, without your 
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having to make any effort, tHoiiglits, each one pleasanter than the last, 
slip into your head by themselves. 

Perfectly content, he went over all the most pleasant moments at the 
party, over the clever retorts that had caused that select gathering to 
laugh. He even repeated many of them under his breath and, still finding 
them funny, laughed heartily at them all over again, which was natural 
enough. However, he kept being bothered by gusts of wind which would 
suddenly blow, God knows from where or for what reason, cutting his 
face, throwing lumps of snow into it, filling the cape of his coat like a sail 
and tlirowing it over his head, so that he had to extricate himself from it 
again and again. 

Suddenly the important personage felt someone grab him violently 
from behind- He turned around and saw a small man in a worn-out frock 
coat. Terrified, he recognized Akaky Akakievich, liis face as white as the 
snow and looking altogether very ghostly indeed. Fear took over com- 
pletely when the important personage* saw the ghost’s mouth twist and, 
sending a wk'ff of the grave into his face, utter the following words: 

"“^iVe caught you at last. I’ve got you by the collar now! It’s the coat I 
need. You did nothing about mine and hollered at nae to boot. Now I’ll 
take yours!” 

Tlie poor important personage almost die*d. He may have displayed 
force of character in the oflFice and, in general, toward his inferiors, so that 
after one glance at his strong face and manly figure, people would say: 
**<^uite a man,” but now', like many other miglitv'-looking people, he w^as so 
frightened that he began to think, and not without reason, that he was 
about to have an attack of something or other. He was ev^en very helpful 
in peeling off his coat, after wlrich he shouted to the coachman in a fero- 
cious tone: 

**Home! As fast as you can!” 

The coachman, hearing the ferocious tone which the important person- 
age used in critical moments and wliich was sometimes accompanied 
with something even more drastic, instinctively ducked his head and 
cracked his wliip, so that they tore away like a streak- In a little ov^er six 
minutes the important personage was in front of his hovise. Instead of be- 
ing at {Carolina Ivanovna’s, he was somehow staggering to his room, pale, 
terrified, and coatless. Tliere he spent s^ieh a restless night that the next 
morning, at breakfast, his daughter said: 

*‘You look terribly pale this morning. Papa.” 

Sut Papa was silent, and he didn’t say a word to anyone about what 
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had happened to him, or where he had been or where he had intended to 
go. This incident made a deep impression upon him. From then on liis 
subordinates heard far less often: *^How dare youT* and “I3o you Icnow 
w'hom you're talking to?** And even when he did use these expressions it 
was after listening to what others had to say. 

But even more remarkable after that night, Akaky Akakievich's ghost 

was nev^'er seen again. The important personage's overcoat must have fit- 
ted him snugly. At any rate, one no longer heard of coats being torn from 
people's shoulders. IIowe\'er, many busybodies wouldn’t let the matter 
rest there and maintained that the ghost was still haunting certain distant 
parts of the city. And, sure enougli, a watchman in the Ivoloinna distiict 
caught a glimpse of the ghost behind a house. But he was rather a frail 
watchman. (Once an ordinaiy% but mature, piglet, rushing out of a pii- 
vate house, knocked him off his feet to the huge delight of a launch of cab- 
bies, whom he fined two kopeks each for their lack of respect then he 

spent the proceeds on tobacco.) So, being rather frail, the watchinjin 
didn't dare to arrest the ghost. Instead he ftJ>llovved it in the darkness until 
at last it stopped suddenly, turned to face him, and asked: 

‘‘You looking for tiouble?" 

And it shook a huge fist at him, much larger tliaii any you'll find among 
the living. 

““No,” the watchman said, turning away. 

Tliis ghost, however, was a much talh'r one and wor^ an enormous 
mustache. It walked off, it seems, in the dirc*ction of the Obukliov Bridge 
and soon dissolved into the gloom of night. 


Translated by Andrew R, AlaeAndrew, 
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amnol Butler (not to be mistalcen for tlie sevonteentli-century 
autlior of tlie same name who wrote Ilttclihrcis') was horn in Not- 
tiiii^hainshire, England, E)eeeinher 4, 1835. He attended St. John’s 
C^ollej^e, CJainhrid<»e. Ilis elerjijvman father had intended him for 
tilt* ministiy. ^ounj^ Butler would have none of it. In 1859 he emi- 
^ratt'd to 2 Vew Zealand and set up a sheep run on the south island. 
Eike so many of his contemporaries, he read Darwin’s Origin of 
Sper*iev with an effect of dav^vding revelation. 

In fi\’e yc*ars lie doubled his inv'estment and sailed back to Lon- 
don. He tried painting and later composing music. His paintings 
were shown at the Royal Academy and his music was published. 
He wrote an anonymoii.s book, Koiclencc for the 'Resurrection of 
Jesus C'hrist, in 18G5. Seven years later, Erexohon (see below) gave 
him a first modest reputation. His more famous book, TJie Way of 
All Rlesli, did not appear until a year after hi.s death. 

An ironic argument for Christianity, The Tair Hav>en, was pub- 
lished in 1873. In three books on evolution, the last in 1887, But- 
ler suggested that changes in species might be accounted for by the 
organism’s response to felt needs. His term, “the Life Force,’’ was 
later exploited by George Be*rnard Shaw. 

Butler, who was a devoted mountaineer, wrote an engaging book 
about Italian Swits^erland. He translated the Iliad and the C^dyssey. 
This interest in the Greek world led to his theory that the Odyssey 

had been writtt'n by a woman. Butler’s N otehooks only a selection 

has been published belong among the most fascinating of his 

works. He spent the better part of twelve years writing The Way 
of AH 'Flesh, his massive condemnation of English fanxily life. He 
died in London on June 18, IQ02. 
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"V e read, four cliapters from tlie fantasy 'Eratjoixon ( pronounced 
er-xih~tx>TxorXy an anagram for noTX>^ere). It is no'wliere indeed. Higgs, 
a big, blond Englishman, tells the story. Beyond the raw peaks and 
chasms of the mountain range, past the terrifying ^‘'circle of gigantic 
forms**' like the stone statues on Easter Island, he looks down into 
tlie unheard-of co\mtry of Erew^hon. It is the fan:iiliar entry into 
every Promised band from the Hebrew Canaan to Daniel Boone’s 
Kentucky. 

But is Erewhon a Promised Land? Not quite. In the four cen- 
turies between Sir Thomas NI ore’s UtopiOr and George Orwell’s 
the Utopian society has changed from heav^en to something 
like hell, from the coui:itry that ‘""ought to be” to the country that we 
hope will never be. In character and time, Erewhon lies somewhere 
between. It comes to us much later than Sir Francis Bacon’s ISI axjo 
Atlantis or Gullit:>ar^s Trat:>els but earlier than Edward Bellamy’s 
Looking Backward or Aldous Huxley’s Brace New World, 

WHien Pliggs goes down into Erewhon, he is put in prison at first 
and then taken in as the guest of one of the country’s richest men, 

Mr. Nosnibor that is, Robinson spelled backwards. Everything else 

appears to be backwards too. We meet the narrator just as he is be- 
ginning to understand the laws and customs of the country. 

One of the first things he finds out is that in Erewhon ilhiess is 
treated as a crime or misdemeanor, according to its severity, w^hercas 
crime is regarded as an ilhress. Thus it is the worst of bad form to say, 
“How do you do?” W'ith Higgs we w'itness the trial of a man accused 
of chronic tuberculosis. He is sentenced to hard labor for life. Higgs, 
dismayed at first, comes rouind to the view' tliat tliis is after all only 
an extreme example of the w^ay unfortunate people are treated in 
his own country. 

Here we have a characteristic demonstration of the autlior’s sa- 
tiric method. Butler’s method makes for an especially rich kind of 


frerm. tH<? artist: “. . . of tHreo infltiemc^s on 

Darwiri, Itar^cUfl, ant Bailor’' s fatHor are ptetared ahooe the portrait. 

The scene of the family at prayer is tahen from a pairiting hy Btdtler, 
II is signatare and his comments ahemt his painting are printed 

bachwards, after the fashiort of fIrewHon.'* 
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compound satire. It reflects our own experience. In it nothing is al- 
together “wrong” or “right.” It is unfavorable to bold moral stands, 
but it allows butler to show us the pros and cons on every side of 
a question. We are gi\'en, not the advocate’s view, but a fairly 
rounded and complete one. 

In the Erewhonian order of things, our ovvm attitudes toward 
crime and illness hav^e been transpost»d. We feel that there is stime- 
thing monstrous about the outlawing of physicians and the criminal 
prosecution of the sick. So, too, we may come to associate ciime 
with sickness, and ask ourselves whether it is not sickness t)f another 
sort. Thus we aie prepared for the lawbre'aker who regards himself 
as a patient to be treated by the “straightener” — that uncanny an- 
ticipation of tlie present-day psychiatrist. 



Customs and. Opinions 
of the Erewhonians 

from Ereujhon 






CURRENT OPINIONS 


Lis vvTiat I gatliorod. That in that country if a man falls into 
ill hoiilth, or catches any disorder, or fails hodily in any way before he is 


sevt'iity years old, he is tried before a jury of liis countrymen, and if con- 
victc'd is held up to public scorn and sentenced more or less severely as 
tlic ease may b<*. There are subdivisions of illnesses into crimes and 
misdemeanours as with offences amonj^st ourselves a man beinej pun- 

ished very heavily for serious illness, while failure of eyes or hearing in 
one over sixty-fiv^e who has had good hc^alth hitherto is dealt with by 
fine only, or imprisonment in default of payment. But if a man forges a 
check, or sets his house on fire, or robs with violence from the person, 
or does any other such things as are criminal in our own country, he is 
either taken to a hospital and most carefully tended at the pul>lic expense, 
or if he is in good circumstances, he lets it be known to all his friends 
that he is suffering from a severe fit of immorality, just as we do when 
we are ill, and they come and \asit him with great solicitude, and in- 
cjuire with interest how it all eaine al>out, what s>'mptoms first showed 

themselves, and so forth questions which he will answer with perfect 

unreserve; for bad ccmduct, though considered no less deplorable than 
illness with ourselves, and as unquestionably indicating something seri- 
ously w^rong with the individual who misbehaves, is nevertheless held to 
bo tbe result of either prenatal or postnatal misfortune. 

The strange part of the story, however, is that though they ascribe 
moral defects to the effect of misfortune either in character or surround- 
ings, they will not listen to the plea of misfortune in cases that in England 
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meet witH sympatliy and commiseration only. HI Inclc of any lcin<l» or 
even ill treatment at tlie hands of others, is considered an offence against 
society, inasmuch as it makes people uncomfortahle to hear of it. lL,oss 
of fortune, therefore, or loss of some dear friend on whom another was 
much dependent, is punished hardly less severely than physical delin- 
quency. 

Foreign, indeed, as such ideas are to our own, traces of somewhat 
similar opinions can be found even in nineteenth-century England. If a 
person has an abscess, the medical man will say that it contains “peccant" 
matter, and people say that tliey have a “bad" arm or finger, or that they 
are very “bad" all over, when they only mean “diseased." Among foreign 
nations Erewhonian opinions may be still more clearly noted. The Mo- 
hammedans, for example, to this day, send their female prisoners to 
hospitals, and the New^ Zealand Nlaoris visit any misfortune with forcible 
entry into the house of the oflFender, and tlie breaking up and burning 
of all his goods. The Italians, again, use the same w'ord for ‘‘disgrace" 
and “misfortune." I once heard an Italian lady speak of a young frjc'nd 
whom she described as endowed with every virtue under heaven: “Via," 
she exclaimed, “povero disgraziato, ha ammazzato suo zio.*** (“Poor un- 
fortunate fellow, he has murdered his uncle." ) 

On mentioning this, which I heard when taken to Italy as a boy by my 
father, the person to whom I told it showed no surprise. He s«iid that 
he had been driven for trwo or tliree years in a eertain city by a ^.oung 
Sicilian cab-driver of prepossessing manners and appearance, but then 
lost sight of him. On asking what had become of him, he was told tliat 

he was in prison for having shot at his father with intent to kill him 

happily without serious results. Some years later my informant again 
found himself w^armly accosted by the preposst'ssing young cab-driver. 

“Ah, caro signore," he exclaimed, “sono cinque anni che non lo vedo tre 

anni di militare, e due anni di disgrazia," etc. ( “Nly dear sir, it is five years 

since I saw you three years of military service, and tw-o of misfortune") 

—during which last the poor fellow had been in prison. Of moral sense 
he showed not so much as a trace. He and his father were now on 
excellent terms, and w-ere likely to remain so unless either of them should 
again have the misfortune mortally to offend the other. 

In the following chapter I will give a few examples of the way in 
which what we should call misfortune, hardship, or disease are dealt 
with by the Erewhonians, but for the moment will return to their treat- 
ment of eases that with us are criminal. As I have already said, these, 
though not judicially punishable, are recognized as requiring correction. 
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Aocordingly, tliere exists a. class of men tx-ainecl in soul craft, whom they 
call straighteners, as nearly as I can translate a Arvord which literally 
means “one who bends back the crooked/^ These men practise much as 
medical men in England, and receive a quasi-surreptitious fee on every 
visit. They are treated with the same unreserve, and obeyed as readily, as 

our own doctors that is to say, on the whole sufficiently because people 

know that it is their interest to get w^ell as soc^n as they can, and that 
they w^ill not be scouted as they w'ould be if their bodies were out of 
order, even though they may have to undergo a very painful course of 
treatment- 

When 1 say that they will not be scouted, I do not mean that an 
Erewhonian w'ill suffer no social inconvenience in consequence, w^e w^ill 
say, of hiiving committed fraud. Eriends 'will fall away from him because 
of his being less pleasant company, just as we ourselves are disinclined to 
make companions of those who are either poor or poorly. No one with 
any sense of self-respect w’ill place himself on an equality in tlie matter of 
affection >-101 diose who are less lucky than himself in birth, health, 
money, good looks, capacity, or anything else. Indeed, that dislike and 
even disgust sho\ild be felt by the fortunate for the unfortunate, or at any 
rate for tlu>sc' who have l>een disc<)\ ered to hav'-e met wdth any of the 
more serious and less familiar misfortunes, is not only natural, but desira- 
ble for any society, whether of man or brute. 

The fact, therefore, that the Erew^honians iitiiach none of the guilt to 
crime w'hich they do to physical ailments does not prevent tlie more 
selfish among tliem from neglecting a friend w'ho has robbed a bank, 
for instance, till he has fully recovered; but it does prevent them from 
even thinking of treating criminals with that contemptuous tone w^hich 
would seem to say, ‘T, if I w'cre you, should be a better man than you 
are,” a tone which is held quite reasonable in regard to physical ailment. 
Hence, though they conceal ill health by every cunning and hypocrisy 
and artifice which they can devise, tliey axe quite open about the most 
flagrant mental diseases, should they happen to exist, which to do the 
people justice is not often. Indeed, there are some who are, so to speak, 
spiritual valetudinarians, and w-ho make themselves exceedingly ridicu- 
lous by their nervous supposition that they are wdeked, while they are 
very tolerable people all the time. This how^ever is exceptional; and on 
the whole they use much the same reserv^e or unreserve about tl:ie state 
of tlieir moral welfare as we do about our health. 

Hence all the ordinary greetings among ourselves, such as, "“How do 
you dor^' and the like, are considered signs of gross ill breeding; nor do 
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tlie politer classes tolerate even snch a common complimentary remark as 
telling a man tliat lie is looking well. Tliey salute eaoli otlior with, “I hope 
you are good this morning”; or ‘'‘I hope you have recovered from the 
snappishness from which you wore suffering when I last saw yc:>ii”; and if 
the person saluted has not heen good, or is still snappish, he says so at 
once and is condoled witli accordingly. Indeed, the straighteners have 
gone so far as to give names from the hypothetical language (as taught 
at the Colleges of Unreason) to all known foims of mental indisposition, 
and to classify them according to a system of their own, wliich, though 
I could not understand it, seemed to woik well in piactice, for they are 
always ahle to tell a man what is the matter vvuth him as so<in as they 
have heard his story, and their familiarity with the long names assures 
him that tliey thoroughly understand his case. 

The reader will have no difficulty in hc'liev^ing that the laws re'garding 
ill health were frequently evaded by the help of recognised fictions, 
which every one understood, but which it would lie considered gitiss ill 
breeding to even seem to understand. Thus, a day or two after my ai riv'al 
at the r<osnibors% one of tlie many ladies who called on me made exc'iises 
for her husband's only scmding his card, on the giound that when going 
through the public market-place tliat moining he had stolen a ]iair of 
socks. I had already bec^n warned that I should nev'er show surprise, so I 
merely expressed my s\ rnpathy, and said that though 1 had only bc'cu in 
the capital so short a time, I had already liad a verv naiiow esc'ape fiom 
stealing a clothes-brush, an^ that though 1 had lesisted temptation so far, 
I was sadly afraid that if I saw any object of specie^l in tc'res I that w'^as 
neither too hot nor too heavy, I should have to put myself in tlie straight- 
ener's hands. 

Mrs. Nosnibor, who had been keeping an ear on all that I had been 
saying, praised me when the lady had gone. Nothing, she said, could 
have been more polite according to Erc^whonian eticjut'tte. She them 
explained that to have stolen a pair of socks, or “to have' the soc'ks” ( in 
more colloquial language), was a rec'ognized wmy of saying that thc' per- 
son in question was slightly indisposed. 

In spite of all this they have a keen sense of the onjoyrnont consequent 
upon what they call being "well.” They admire mental health and love it 
in other people, and take all the pains they can (consistently xvith their 
other duties) to secure it for themselves. They have an extreme dislike to 
marrying into what they consider unhealthy families. Thc'y send for the 
straightener at once whenever they have been guilty of anything seriously 
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flagitious often even if tHcy tliink tbat they are on the point of commit- 

ting it; and though his remedies are sometimes exceedingly painful, in- 
vcjlving close confinement for weeks, and in some cases the most cruel 
physical tortures, I never heard of a reasonable Erewhonian refusing to 
do what his straightener told him, any more than of a reasonable English- 
miin refusing to undergo even the most frightful operation, if his doctors 
told him it was necessary. 

We in England never shrink from telling our doctor what is the matter 
with us mer<‘ly through the fear that he will hurt us. W^e let him do his 
worst upon us, and stand it without a murmur, becatise we are not 
scouted for being ill, and because we know that the doctor is doing his 
bc*st to cure us, and that he can judge of our case better than we can; but 
we should conceiil all illness if we were treated as the Erewht>nians are 
when they have anything the matter witli them; we should do the same 

as with moral and intellectual diseases w'o should feign health with the 

incjst consummate art, till we were found out, and should hate a single 
flogging g"\*ci* ill the way' of mere punishment more than the amputation 
of ii limb, if it were kindly and courtc'oiisly performed from a wish to help 
us out of our difficulty, and with the full consciousness on the part of tlie 
doctor tliat it was only by an accident of constitution that he was not in 
thc‘ like plight himself. So the Erewhonians take a flogging once a week, 
and a diet of bread and w'ater for two or tliree months together, when- 
ev'er tlic'ir straightener recommends it. 

I do not suppose that even my host, on having sxvindled a confiding 
widow out of the w^hole of her property, was put to more actual suffering 
than a man will readily' undergo at the hands of an English doetor. And 
yet he must have hiid a very bad time of it. Tbe sounds I heard were 
suffieient to show that bis pain was exq[uisite, but he never shrank from 
undergoing it. He was cjuite sure that it did him good; and I think he was 
right. I eannot believe that that man will ev'er embezzle money again. He 
may but it will be a long time before be dc:)es so. 

During my eonfinement in prison, and on my journey, I had aJready 
diseovered a great deal of the above; but it still seemed surpassingly 
strange, and I was in constant fear of committing sc:)me piece of rudeness, 
through my inability to look at things from tbe same standpoint as my 
nc'igbbours; but after a fe'w 'v^^eeks* stay' with the Nosiiibors, I got to under- 
stand things belter, especially on having beard all about my host’s illness, 
of which he told me fully and repeatedly. 

It seemed tliat he had been on tlie Stock Exchange of the city for many 
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yeaxs and liad amassed enormous wealth, without exceeding the limits of 
what was generally considered justifiable or, at any rate, permissible deal- 
ing; but at length on several occasions he had become aware of a desire 
to make money by fraudulent representations, and had actually dealt 
with two or three sums in a way 'which had made him rather uncom- 
fortable. He had unfortunately made light of it and pooh-poohed the 
ailment, until circumstances eventually presented themselves which 

enabled him to cheat upon a very considerable scale; he told me what 

they were, and they were about as bad as anything could be, but I need 

not detail them; ho seized the opportuiuty, and became aware, when it 

'was too late, that he must be seriously out of order. He had neglected 
himself too long. 

He drove home at once, broke tire new^s to his w^ife and daughters as 
gently as he could, and sent off for one of the most celebrated straight- 
eners of the kingdom to a consultation with the family practitioner, for 
the case w-as plainly serious. On the anrival of the straight<*nei lie told his 
story, and expressed his fear that his morals must be permanently im- 
paired. 

The eminent man reassured him with a few cheering words, and then 
proceeded to make a moie careful diagnosis of the case. He iiKjuired 

concerning Mr. Nosnibor’s parents had their moral health been good? 

He was answered that there had not been anything seriously amiss with 
them, but that his maternal grandfather, whom he was^"* supposed to 
resemble somewhat in person, had been a consummate scoundrel and 
had ended his days in a hospital, w'liile a brother of his father’s, after 
having led a most flagitious life for many years, had been at last cured 
by a philosopher of a new school, which as far as I could understand it 
bore much the same relation to the old as homoeopathy to allopathy. Tlie 
straightener shook his head at this, and laughingly replied that the cure 
must have been due to nature. After a few more questions he wrote a 
prescription and departed. 

I saw the prescription- It ordered a fine to the state of double the 
money embezzled, no food but bread and milk for six months, and a 
severe flogging once a month for twelve. I was surprised to see that no 
part of the fine was to be paid to the poor woman whose money had been 
embezzled, but on inquiry I learned that she w'ould have been prosecuted 
in the Misplaced Confidence Court, if she had not escaped its clutches 
by dying shortly after she had discovered her loss. 

As for Mr. Nosnibor, he had received his eleventh flogging on the day 
of my arrival* X saw him later on the same afternoon, and he was still 
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twinged; but tliere Had been no escape from following out tbe straigHt- 
ener^s prescription, for tbe so-called sanitary laws of ErewHon are very 
rigorous, and unless the straightencr was satisfied that his orders had 
been obeyed, the patient would have been taken to a hospital (as the 
poor are), and would have been much worse off. Such at least is the law, 
blit it is never necessary to enforce it. 

On a subsecjuent occasion I ^vas present at an interview' betw-een Nlr. 
Nosnibor and the family straightencr, w^ho w^as considered competent 
to w'atch tile completion of the cure. I w'as struck w'ith the delicacy w'ith 
which lie avoided even the remotest semblance of inquiry after the 
physical w^el 1-being of his patient, though there was a certain yellowness 
about my host's eyes which argued a bilious habit of body. To have taken 
notice of this would have been a gross breach of professional etiquette. I 
was told, however, that a straightencr sometimes tliinks it right to glance 
at the possibility of some slight physical disorder if he finds it important 
in order to assist him in liis diagnosis; but the answers which he gets are 
generally unti’ie or evasive, and he forms his o^vn conclusions upon the 
matter as well as he can. Sensible men have been known to say that the 
straightener should in strict confidence be told of ev'ery physical ailment 
that is likely to bear upon the case; but people are naturally shy of doing 
this, for they do not like lowering themselves in tlie opinion of the 
straightener, and his ignorance of medical science is supreme. I heard of 
one lady, indeed, who had the hardihood to confess tliat a furious out- 
break of ill humour and extravagant fancies for w'hich she w'as seeking 
advice was possibly the result of indisposition. “You should resist that,” 
said the straightener, in a kind, but grave vnice; “we can do nothing for 
the bodies of our patients; such matters are beyond our province, and I 
desire that I may hear no further particulars.” The lady burst into tears, 
and promised faitlvfully that she w'ould never be unwell again. 

But to return to Nlr. Nosnibor. A.s tlie afternoon wore on many carriages 
drove up with callers to inquire how” he had stood his flogging. It had 
been very severe, but tlie kind inquiries upon every side gave him great 
pleasure, and he assured me that he felt almost tempted to do wrong 
again by the solicitude w'ith which his friends had treated him during his 
recovery: in this I need hardly say that he was not serious. 

I3uring tlie remainder of my stay in the country Mr. Nosnibor was 
constantly attentive to his business, and largely increased his already 
great possessions; but I never heard a whisper to the effect of his having 
been indisposed a second time, or made money by other than the most 
strictly honourable means. I did hear afterwards in confidence that there 
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had been roason to heliove that his health had been not a little afFected 
by the straighten er*s treatment, but his friends did not ehoose to be over- 
curioiis npon the subject, and on his return to his affairs it 'was by common 
consent passed over as hardly criminal in one who was otherwise^ so much 
afflicted. For they regard bodily ailments as the more venial in proportion 
as they have been produced by causes independent of the constitution. 
Thus if a person ruin his health by excessive indxilgence at the table or 
by drinking, they count it to be almost a part of the mental disease which 
brought it about, and so it goes for little, but tliey have no mercy on such 
illnesses as fevers or catarrhs or lung diseases, which to us appear to be 
beyond the contiol of the individual. They are only more lenient towards 

the diseases of the young such as measles, w’hich they think to l^e like 

sowing oner's wild oats and look over them as pardonal>le indiscretions 

if they have not been too serious, and if they are atoned for by complete 
subsequent recovery. 

It is hardly necessary* to say that the office of straiglitener is one w 4 iich 
requires long and special training. It stands to reason that he who would 
cure a moral ailment must be practically acquainted with it 111 all its l>ear- 
ings. The student for the profession of straightonc'r is recpiirc*d to set apart 
certain seasons for the practice of each vice in turn, as a religions duty. 
These seasons are called Tasts,’'* and are continued l>y the student until he 
finds that he really can subdue all the more usual vices in his own person, 
and hence can advise his patients from tlie results of liis ow'ii expc'rierice. 

Those 'who intend to be specialists, rather tlian general practitioners, 
devote themselves more particularly to the branch in which thc'ir priictice 
will mainly lie. Some students have been obliged to continue their exer- 
cises during their whole lives, and some devoted men have actually died 
as martyrs to the drink, or gluttony, or whatex er branch of vice they may 
have chosen for their especial study. Tlie greater numbc*r, however, take 
no harm by the excursions into tlie various departments of vice which it 
is incumbent upon them to study. 

For the Erewhonians hold that unalloyed virtue is not a thing to be 
immoderately indulged in. I was sho'wn more tlian one case in which the 
real or supposed virtues of parents w^ere visited upon the children to the 
third and fourth geneiation. The straighteners say that the most that can 
be truly said for virtue is that there is a considerable balance in its favour, 
and that it is on the whole a good deal better to be on its side than 
against it; but they urge that there is mucli pseudo-virtue going aliout, 
which is apt to let people in very badly before they find it out. Those men, 
they say, are best who are not remarkable either for vice or virtue. I told 
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thorn about Hogaxth's idle arid iodnstrioiis apprentices, but they did not 
seem to think that the industrious apprentice was a very nice person. 


SOME ERE WIIONI AN TEIAES 

In Erew^hon as in other countries tliere are some courts of justice that 
deal with special subjects. Misfortune generally, as I Jiave above ex- 
plained, is considered more or loss criminal, but it admits of classification, 
and a ccjurt is assigned to each of th«*^ main heads under which it can be 
supposed to fall. Not very long after I had reached the capital I strolled 
info the Personal bereavement C^ourt, and was much both interested and 
pained by listening to the trial of a man who was accused of having just 
lost a wife to whc^m he had been tenderly attached, and who had left 
liim with three little children, of whom the eldest was only three years 
old. 

The defence which the prisoner's counsel endeavoured to establish was 
that the pri.->oiAv * hud n<*ver really loved his wife; but it broke down oom- 
plelc'ly, for the pviblie prosecutor called witness after witness who de- 
posed to the fact tliat the couple had been devnted to one another, and 
the prisoner rc*peatedly wept as incidents were put in evidence that 
reminded liim of tlie' irreparal^le nature of the loss he liad sustained. The 
jury returned a verdict of guilt)' after very little deliberation, but recom- 
mendc'd the prisoner to mercy the ground that he had but recently 

insured his wife's life for a considerable sum, and might be deemed lucky 
inasnuicli as he had received the money without demur from the insur- 
ance company, though he had only paid two premiums. 

I have just said that the j'lry fecund the prisoner guilty. When the judge 
passed sentence, I was struck with the way in which the prisoner's 
counsel was rebuked for having referred to a work in which the guilt of 
such misfortunes as the prisoner's was extenuated to a degree that roused 
the indignation of the court. 

‘'We shall liave," said the judge, “these crude and subversionary books 
from time to time until it is recogniziod as an axiom of inorality that luck 
is the only fit object of human v'cneralion. How far a man has any right 
to be more lucky and hence more venerable than his neighbours is a point 
that always has l'>een, and always w^ill bo, settled proxiniately by a kind 
of higgling and haggling of the market, and ultimately by brute force; 
but hoxv'^ever this n'lay be, it stands to reason that no man should b© 
allowed to be unlucky to more than a very moderate extent." 

Then, turning to the prisoner, the judge continued: “You have suffered 
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a. great loss. Nature attaches a severe penalty to such offenses, and human 
law must emphasize the decrees of nature. But for the recommendation 
of the jury I should have given you six months* hard labor. I will, however, 
commute your sentence to one of three months, with the option of a fine 
of twenty-five per cent of the money you have received from the insur- 
ance company.*' 

The prisoner thanked the judge, and said that as he had no one to look 
after his children if he w'as sent to prison, he would embrace the option 
mercifully permitted him by his lordship, and pay tlie sum he had 
named. He was then removed from tlie dock. 

The next case was that of a youth barely arrived at man's estate, who 
was charged with having been swindled out of large property during his 
minority by his guardian, who was also one of Ins nearest relations. His 
father had been long dead, and it was for this reason that his offense 
came on for trial in the Personal Bereavement Court. The lad, who was 
xmdefended, pleaded that he was young, inexperienced, greatly in awe 
of liis guardian, and without independent professional advice. Young 
man,** said the judge sternly, ^do not talk nonsense. People have no right 
to be young, inexperienced, greatly in awe of their guardians, and with- 
out independent professional advice. If by such indiscretions tliey outrage 
the moral sense of their friends, they must expect to suffc^or accordingly.” 
He then ordered the prisoner to apologize to his guardian,«and to receive 
twelve strokes with a cat-o'-nine-tails. 

But I shall perhaps best convey to the reader an idexi of the entire 
perversion of thought which exists among this extraordinary people by 
describing the public trial of a man who was accused of pulmonary con- 
sumption an offense which was punished with death xmtil quite re- 

cently. It did not occur till I had been some montlis in the country, and 
I am deviating from chronological order in giving it here; but I had 
perhaps better do so in order that I may exhaust this subject before 
proceeding to others. Moreover, I should never come to an end w^ere I 
to keep to a strictly narrative form, and detail the infinite absurdities 
with w^hich I daily came in contact. 

The prisoner was placed in the dock, and tlie ji-iry were sworn miicli as 
in Europe; almost all our own modes of procedure were reproducc'd, eve n 
to the requiring the prisoner to plead guilty or not guilty. Ho pleaded not 
guilty, and the case procec^ded. The evidence for tlie prosecution w^as 
very strong; but I must do the court the justice to observe that the trial 
was absolutely impartial. Counsel for tire prisoner was allowed to urge 
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overytHing that could he said in lus defense: the line talcen was that the 
prisoner was simulating consumption in order to defraud an insurance 
connpany, from which he was ahout to buy an annuity, and that he hoped 
thus to obtain it on more advantageous terms. If this could have been 
shown to be the case he would have escaped a criminal prosecution, 
and been sent to a hospital as for a moral ailment. The view, however, 
was one which could not be reasonably sustained, in spite of all the 
ingenuity and elocjuence of one of tlie most celebrated advocates of the 
country. The case was only too clear, for the prisoner was almost at the 
point of death, and it was astonishing that he had not been tried and 
convicted long previously. Ilis coughing was incessant during the whole 
trial, and it was all that the two jailers in charge of him could do to keep 
him on his legs until it was over. 

muo summing up of the judge was admirable. He dwelt upon every 
point that could be construed in favor of the prisoner, but as he proceeded 
it became clear tliat tlie evidence was too convincing to admit of doubt, 
and there was t>ul one opinion in the court as to the impending v'erdict 
wht^n the j^iry retired from the box. They were absent for about ten 
minutes, and on their return the foreman pronounced the prisoner guilty. 
There was a faint murmur of applause, but it was instantly repiessed. 
Tlie judge then proceeded to pronounce sentence in words w’^hich I can 
never forget, and which I copied out into a note-book next day from the 
report that was published in the leading newspaper. I must condense it 
somow hat, and nothing which I could say w-^ould give more than a faint 
idea of the solemn, not to say majestic, severity' with w'hich it was de- 
livered. The sentence was as follows: 

^‘Prisoner at the bar, you have been accused of the great crime of 
labouring under pulmoniiry'' consumption, and after an impartial trial 
before a ji^iry of yoiar countrymen, you have been found guilty. Against 
the justice of the verdict I can say nothing: tlie evidence against you was 
conclusive, and it only remains for me to pass such a sentence upon you 
as shall satisfy the ends of the law. That sentence must be a very sev'ere 
one. It pains me much to see one who is yet so young, and whose pros- 
pects in life were otherwise so excellent, brought to this distressing con- 
dition by a constitution which I can only regard as radically vicious; but 
yours is no case for compassion: this is not your first offence: you have 
led a career of crime, and have only profited by the leniency shown you 
upon past occasions to offend yet more seriously against the laws and 
institutions of your country. You w'ere convicted of aggravated broncliitis 
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last year; and I find tHat tlioxigH yon are now only twenty -three years old, 
you have heen imprisoned on no less than fourteen oceasions for illnesses 
of a more or less hateful character; in fiict, it is not too mucli to say that 
you have spent the greater part of your life in a jail. 

‘‘‘It is all very well for you to say that you came of unhealthy parents, 
and had a severe accident in your childliood wliich permancMitly under- 
mined your constitution; excuses such as these are the ordinary refuge 
of the criminal; but they cannot for one moment be listened to by the 
ear of justice. I am not here to enter upon curious metaphysical c[uestions 

as to the origin f'>f this or that cjuestions to xv-Iiich there would be no end 

w-ere their introduction once tolerated, and which would result in tlirow- 
ing the only guilt on the tissues of the primordial cell, or on tlie eh'mtn- 
tary gases. Tliere is no question of liow you came to be wiclced, but only 
tlxis namely, are you wicked or not? T.'his lias been decided in the af- 

firmative, neither can I hesitate for a single moment to say that it has been 
decided justly. You are a bad and dangerous person, and stand branded 
in the eyes of your fellow-countrymen vvitli one of the most heinous 
known ofiFenses. 

“It is not my business to justify the law: the law may in some oases have 
its inevitalile hardships, and I may feel regre^t at timers that I have not 
the option of passing a less sev'ere sent€3noe than I am oompc'‘lled to do. 
But yours is no such case; on the contrary, had not the capital punishment 
for consumption been abolished, I should certainly inflict it nosv. 

“It is intolerable that an example of such terrible enormity should be 
allowed to go at large unpunished. Your presence in the socic'ly of re- 
spectable people ’would lead tlie less able-bodic*d to think more' lightly of 
all forms of illness; neither can it be permitted that you should hav'o the 
chance of corrupting unborn beings w'lio might hereafter pester you. The 
unborn must not be allowed to come near you: and this not so much for 
their protection (for they are our natural enemies) as for oxir ow^n, for 
since they will not be utterly gainsaid, it must be seen to that they shall 
be quartered upon those who are least likely to corrupt tlienx. 

“But independently of this consideration, and independently <jf the 
physical guilt which attaches itself to a crime so great as yours, there is 
yet another reason why we should be unable to show you mercy, even if 
we were inclined to do so. I refer to the existence of a class of men who 
lie hidden among us, and ’who are called physicians. Were the severity of 
the law or the current feeling of the country to be relaxed <*ver so 
slightly, these abandoned persons, who are now compelled to practise 
secretly and who can be consulted only at the greatest risk, would become 
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frequent visitors in every fiouscfiolcl; their organisation and their intimate 
acquaintance with all family secrets w’ould give tJiom a pow^er, hoth 
social and political, which noticing could resist. The head of the house- 
hold would become subordinate to the family doctor, who would inter- 
fere between man and wife, between master and servant, until the doctors 
sliould be the only depositaries of power in the nation, and have all that 
"we licild precious at their mercy. A time of universal depliysicalization 
would ensue; medicine vendors of all kinds would abound in our streets 
and advertise in all our ne\\’spapers. There is one remc*dy for tliis, and 
one only. It is that which tlie laws of tliis country have long received and 
acted upon, and consists in the sternest reprc'ssion of all diseases whatso- 
ever, as soon iis their existence is made manifest to the eye of the law. 
W'ould that that eye were far uxore piercing than it is. 

*‘J3ut 1 will enlarge n f^irtlier upon things that are th#’mselves so obvi- 
ous. You may say that it is not your fault. The tmswer is ready enough at 

hand, and it amounts to this that if you had bc'en born of healthy and 

w'ell-to-<h> and b<^<‘n 'wc'Il taken care of wht*‘n vou were a child, 

you would ric'vcT ha\"e offended against the laws of your country, nor 
found yours<’lt in your pr^'sent disgriiceliil position. If you tell me that 
you ha<l no hand in \ <>ur parc-ntage and cchication, and that it is therefore 
unjust to lii>" these things to \'our charge, 1 answer that whether your 
being in a consvimption is your fault or no, it is a fault in you, and it is 
my dut\' to sc‘c* that against such faults as this the commonwealth shall 
be protectc'd. You may sav that it is yc^ur misfortune to be criminal; I 
answc^r that it i.s your crime to lie* uiifortuuiite. 

^*‘bastl\', t should iioiiit out that evc*u though the jury had acquitted you 

a supposition that I cannot seriously entertain 1 should have felt it 

my dutv to inflict a sentence* hardl\' less severe than ;.liat wliich I must 
pass at present; for the more you had been found guiltless of tbe crime 
imputed to \'ou, the more you would have l'>een found guilty of one hardly 
less heinous 1 mean the crime* e:>f having hee*n maligned unjustly. 

“I do not he*sitate the*re*fore- te> sc'ntence ye:>u te> imprisonine^nt, with hard 
luljour, for the re*st e>f your mi.serable* existe*nce. lT>uring that period 1 
would earne'^stly e'ntre^iit you to re*pe*nt e>f tlie wrongs you have done al- 
ready, anel to entirely re*form the* constiteitie^n c'>f ^'oeir xvhole bc*dy, I enter- 
tain but little^ he>pe^ that ye>u will i^uy attention tei my aelvice; you are 
already far loo al'>ande>iie'd. IDid it rest with nxysc'lf, I she:>uld add nothing 
in mitigation of the sentence xvbich I have pussc'd, l^ut it is the me*rciful 
pre>visioii of the law th^it even the meist harde'iie^d c*riminal shall be al- 
lowed some one of tlxe tliree official renx eddies, which is to be prescribed 
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at tlie time of his conviction. I shall therefore order that you receive two 
tablespoonfuls of castor oil daily, until the pleasure of the court be 
furtl:ier known.'* 

When the sentence was concluded the prisoner acknowledged in a few- 
scarcely audible w^ords that he was justly punished, and that he had had 
a fair trial. He was then removed to the prison from w'hich he was never 
to return. There was a second attempt at applause when the judge had 
finished speaking, but as before it was at once repressed, and though the 
feeling of the court w'as stongly against the prisoner, there was no show 
of any violence against him, if one may except a little hooting from the 
bystanders when he was being removed in the prisoners* van. Indeed, 
nothing struck me more during my whole sojourn in the country tlian the 
general respect for law and order. 

MALCONTENTS 

I confess that I felt rather unhappy when I got home, and thought more 
closely over the trial that I had just witnessed. For the time 1 was cariied 
away by the opinion of those among whom I was. They had no misgivings 
about what they were doing. There did not seem to be a person in the 
whole court who had the smallest doubt but that all was exactly as it 
should be. This universal unsuspecting confidence was imparted by 
sympathy to myself, in spite of all my training in opinions so widely 
difiFerent. So it is with most of us: that which we observe to be takc^n as a 
matter of course by those around us, we take as a matter of couise our- 
selves. And after all, it is our duty to do this, save upon grave occasion. 

But when I was alone, and began to think the trial over, it certainly 
did strike me as betraying a strange and untenable position. Had the 
judge said that he acknowledged the probable truth, namely, that the 
prisoner vs^as bom of unhealthy parents, or had been starved in infancy, 
or had met with some accidents which had developed consumption, and 
had he then gone on to say that though he knew' all this, and bitterly 
regretted that the protection of society obliged him to inflict additional 
pain on one who had suffered so much already, yet that there was no 
help for it, I could have understood the position, however mistaken I 
might have thought it. The judge w'as fully persuaded that the infliction 
of pain upon the w'eak and sickly w^as the only means of preventing w'cak- 
ness and sickliness from spreading, and that ten times the suffering now 
inflicted upon the accused was eventually warded off from others by the 
present apparent severity. I could therefore perfectly understand his 
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inflicting wHatever pain he might consider necessary in order to prevent 
so bad an example from spreading further and lowering the Erewhonian 
standard; but it seemed almost childish to tell the prisoner that he could 
have been in good health if he had been more fortunate in his constitution, 
and been exposed to less hardships when he was a boy. 

I write with great diffidence, but it seems to me that there is no unfair- 
ness in punishing people for their misfortunes, or rewarding them for 
their sheer good luck; it is the normal condition of human life that this 
should be done, and no right-minded person will complain of being 
subjected to the common treatment. There is no alternative open to us. 
It is idle to say that men are not responsible for their misfortunes. What 
is responsibility? Surely to be responsible means to be liable to have to 
give an answer should it be demanded, and all things which live are re- 
sponsible for their lives and actions should society see fit to question 
them through the mouth of its authorized agent. 

What is the offense of a lamb that we should rear it, and tend it, and 
lull it into set erif-y^ for the express purpose of killing it? Its offense is the 
misfortune of being something which society wants to eat, and which 
cannot defend itself. Tliis is ample. Who shall limit the right of society 
except society itself? And what consideration for the individual is tolera- 
ble unless society be the gainer thereby? Wherefore should a man be so 
richly rewarded for hav^ing been son to a millionaire, were it not clearly 
provable that the common welfare is thus better furthered? We cannot 
seric:>usly detract from a man's merit in having been the son of a rich 
father without imperilling our o\vn tenure of things which we do not 
wish to jeopardize; if this were otherwise we should not W t him keep his 
money for a single hour; we would have it ourselves at once. For property 
is robbery, but then, we are all robbers or would-be robbers together, and 
have found it essential to organize our thieving, as we have found it 
necessary to organize our lust and our revenge. Property'', marriage, the 
law; as the bed to the river, so rule and conv-ention to the instinct; and 
woe to him who tampers with the banks while the flood is flowing. 

But to return- Even in England a man on board a ship with yellow 
fever is held responsible for his mischance, no matter what liis being kept 
in quarantine may cost him. He may catch the fever and die; we cannot 
liclp it; he must take his chance as other pec*jOe do; but surely it would be 
desperate rinkindness to add contumely to our self -protection, unless, in- 
deed » we believe that contumely is one of our best means of self -protec- 
tion. Again, take tlie case of maniacs. We say that they are irresponsible 
for their actions, but we take good care, or ought to take good care, that 
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they sha.ll answ-er to ^is for tlieir insanity, and we imprison them in w-hat 
we eall an asyhim ( that modern sanctuaryl ) if we do not like tlieir 
answers. This is a strange kind of irresponsibility. What we ought to say 
is that we can afiFord to be satisfied with a less satisf-^ictory answer froxn a 
Innatic than from one who is not mad, because lunacy is less infectious 
than crime. 

We kill a serpent if we go in danger by it, simply for being such and 
such a serpent in such and such a place, but we ric'ver say that tht^ serpent 
has only itself to blame for not having been a liarmless creatine. Its crime 
is that of being the thing which it is: but tliis is a capital offence, and we 
are right in killing it out of tlie way, unless we tliink it more danger to do 
so than to let it escape; nevex tlieless sve pity tlie creature, even tlioxigli 
we kill it. 

But in the case of him whose trial 1 have desciilied al>ove, it was im- 
possible that any one in the court should not hav'c' known tliat it w as liut 
by an accident of birth and circumstances that he as not himself also 
in a consumption; and yet none thought that it disgraced tliem to liear 
the judge give vent to the most c‘ruel txuisms aliout him. The* judge liim- 
self was a kind and thoughtful person. lie was a man of inagnific eiil and 
benign presence. He was evidently of an iioii constitution, and his face 
wore an expression of the inatiirest wisdonx and expiei ii'nc vc‘t for all 
this, old and learned as he was, he could not sc'c things winch on<' w^cnilcl 
have thought would liax'e been apparent cw en to a child llc' could not 
emancipate himself from, nay, it did not c^v'cn occur to him to feci, the 
bondage of the ideas in '^vhich he had been bc>rn and brc’^cl. 

So was it also w’’ith tlie jury and bystandeis, and most w^onderfiil of 

all so was it ev'en w^ith the prisonc^r. Throughout lie sc'emc*d fully im- 

pressed witlx the notion that he w^as bc'ing desalt vs itli justlv: he saw noth- 
ing w-anton in his being told by the judge' that he vv'as to be punished not 
so much as a nec*essary protecticxn to society (although this w'as not 
entirely lost siglit of ) as because he had not been better born and lin'd 
than he w-as. But this led me to hope that he sufferc'd lc*ss tliiiix lie' would 
have done if he had seen the matter in the same light that I did. And, 
after all, justice is relative. 

I may here mention that only a few' years befcxre my arrival in the 
country, the treatmc-iit of all convicted invalids had bec*n muc'h more 
barbarous than now', for no physical remedy was providc'd, and prisonc'rs 
were put to the severest labour in all sorts of wc'afhc'r, so tliat most of them 
soon succxxmbed to the extreme hardships w^hic'h they suffered; this w’as 
supposed to be beneficial in some ways, inasmuch as it put the country to 
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less expense for tlie maintena^nce of its criminal class; but the growth of 
luxury had induced a relaxation of the old severity, and a sensitive 3-gG 
would no longer tolerate what appeared to be an excess of rigour, even 
towards tlie most guilty; nr'ioreover, it was found tliat juries 'were less 
willing to convict, and jxistice w'as often cheated because there was no 
alternative between virtually condemning a man to death and letting 
him go free; it was also held thjit thc3 country paid in recommittals for its 
over-severity, for those who had been imprisoned even for trifling ail- 
ments were often permanently disabled by their imprisonment, and 
will'll a man liad been once eonvieti d, it was probable that he would 
seldom afterwards lie off the hands of the country. 

TL'hi'se i"V’ils had long l)een apparent and recognized; yet people 'were 
too indolent, and too indifferent to suffering not their own, to bestir tliem- 
si'lv'es about putting an end to then^i, until at last a benevolent reformer 
devot^'d his whole life to efli'cting the necessary chang s. lie divaded all 

illni'sses into three classics those affecting tlie liead, the trunk, and the 

lowc'j- limbs and obtained an enactment that all diseasc^s of tlie head, 

vv^hi'thc'r internjil or external, sliould lie treated with laudanum, tliose of 
the' liocly witli castor oil, and those of the lower limbs w^ith an embroca- 
tion of strong su1[ihuric acid and 'water. 

It nia>' be said that the* classification was not sufficiently careful, and 
that the* rc'iiiedies 's^.^ere ill chosen; but it is a hard thing to initiate any 
rc'hirin, and it 'w^as nc'C€'ssarv^ to familiarize* the* public mind xvith the 
princ'iph'*, liy insc'^rting the thin c*nd of the wc'dge first: it is not, therefore, 
t<^i be* w'oiidercd iit that among so practical a people tliere should still be 
some room for improv'C'inc'nt. The* niiiss of the* nation are c'll pleased with 
existing arrangements, and be*lie*ve that their trt'atme^^t of eriminals 
le*ave*s little* or neitliing to be desire*d; liut there is an energetic minority 
wh^i hold what are considered to be^ extrc'me opinions, and wlio are not 
at all dispeise'd to rc'st ce^iileiited until tlie principle lately admitte:^d has 
be'e'ii c'arric'd fiirlhcT. 

I was at sejme pains to discover the opinions of these men, and their 
reasons for entertaining them. Tliey arc* he*ld in gre=*at odium by the gen- 
eralitv of the public", and arc* conside^rc*d as sub\’c*rters of all morality xvhat- 
evc'r. The malc"ontents, on the other hand, assc*rt tliat illness is the inexTta- 
l>lc" result of cc*rtain antc*cedent causes, 'x^’^iich, in the great majority of 
cases, vK-’ore bc^yond the control of the* individual, and that therefore a 
man is only guilt'y for bc*ing in a c'onsnmption in the same xvay as rotten 
fruit is guilty for having gone rotten. True, the fruit must be thrown on 
one side as unfit for man's use, and the man in a oonsuniption must be 
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put in prison for tlie protection of liis fellow-citizens; but these radicals 
would not punish him fxirther than hy loss of liberty and a strict surveil- 
lance. So long as he was prevented from injLu-ing society, they w^ould 
allow him to make liimself useful by supplying whatever of society's 
wants he could supply. If he succeeded in thus earning money, they 
would have him made as comfortable in prison as possible, and would in 
no way interfere 'with his liberty more than was necessary to prevent him 
fron^ escaping, or from becoming more severely indisposed within the 
prison walls; but they would deduct from liis earnings the expenses of 
his board, lodging, surveillance, and half tliose of his conviction. If he 
xvas too ill to do anything for his support in prison, they would allow him 
nothing but bread and water, and very^ little of tliat. 

They say that society is foolish in refusing to allosv itself to be benefited 
by a man merely because he has done it harm hitheito, and that objc^ctioii 
to the labour of the diseased classes is only protection in another form. It 
is an attempt to raise the natural price of a commodity by saying that 
such and such persons, who are able and willing to produce it, shall not 
do so, whereby every one has to pay more for it. 

Besides, so long as a man has not been actually killed he is our fellow- 
creature, though perhaps a very unpleasant one. It is in a great degree the 
doing of others that he is what he is, or in other woids, thc^ society w’hic h 
now condemns him is partly answ'^erable conc'eining him. Tlicy say that 
there is no fear of any increase of disease under these circajmstances, for 
the loss of liberty, the suirveillance, the considerable and eompulsoiry de- 
duction from the prisoner’s earnings, tlie very sparing use of stimulants 
(of which they would allow*' but little to any, and none to those who did 
not earn them), the enforced celibacy, and, above all, the loss of reputa- 
tion among friends are in their opinion as ample safeguards to socic'ty 
against a general neglect of health as those now resorted to. A man, there- 
fore (so they say), should carry his profession or trade into prison with 
him if possible; if not, he must earn his living by the nearest thing to it 
that he can; but if he be a gentleman bom and bred to no profession, he 
must pick oakum, or write art criticisms for a newspaper. 

These people say further that the greater part of the illness which exists 
in their country is brought about by the insane manner in which it is 
treated. 

They believe that illness is in many cases just as curable as the moral 
diseases which they see daily cured around them, but that a great reform 
is impossible till men leam to take a juster view^ of what physical obliquity 
proceeds from. Nien will hide their illnesses as long as they are scouted 
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on its becoming known tbat tbcy are ill; it is the scouting, not the physic, 
which produces the concealment; and if a man felt that the news of his 
being in ill health would be received by his neighbours as a deplorable 
fact, but one as much the result of necessary antecedent carises as though 
he had broken into a jeweler’s shop and stolen a valuable diamond neck- 
lace as a fact which might just as easily have happened to themselves, 

only that they had the luck to be better bom or reared, and if they also 
felt that they would not be made more uncomfortable in tl:ie prison than 
the protection of society against infection and the proper treatment of 
their own disease actually demanded, men would give themselves up to 
the police as readily on perceiving that they had taken smallpox, as they 
go now to the straightener when they feel that they are on the point of 
forging a will, or running away with somebody else’s wife. 

but tlie main argument on which they rely is that of economy: for they 
know that they will sooner gain their end by appealing men’s pockets, 
in which tliey have generally son^ething of their own, than to their heads, 
which contain for the most part little but borrowed or stolen property; 
and also, lliey believe it to be the readiest test and the one which has 
most to sliow for itself- If a course of conduct can be shown to cost a 
c*ountry less, and this by no dislionourable saving and with no indirectly 
increased expenditure in other ways, they liold that it rer|uires a good 
deal to upset the arguments in fav'our of its being adopted, and whether 
rightly or ^^Tongly I cannot pretend to say, they think that the niore 
mcMlieinal and humane treatment of tlie diseased of w'hieh they are the 
advocates w^ould in the long run be much clieaper to tlie country: but I 
did not gatlier that these ref<innc*rs were opposed to meeting some of the 
more violent forms of illness with the cat-o’-niiie-lails, or v ith death; for 
tli€*y saw no so effectual way of checking them; they would therefore 
both flog and hang, but they would do so pitifii lly. 

I have perhaps dwelt too long upon opinions which can have no possi- 
ble bearing upon our oxsm, but I have not said the tenth part of what 
tliese would-be reformers urged upon me. I feel, liowever, that I have 
sufHcioi^itly trespassed upon tlae attention of tlie reader. 


THE VIEWS OE THE E R E WHO N I A NS 
CONCERNINO r>^ VTH 

The Erewhonians regard death w'ith less abhorrence than disease. If it 
is an offence at all, it is one beyond the roach of the law, 'vvdiich is tliere- 
£ore silent on tlie subject; but they insist that tlie greater number of tliose 
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’who aro commonly said to die have never yet heen bom ^not, at least, 

into that unseen world w^hioh is alone w'orthy of eonsideratic^n. As regards 
this unseen ’world I understand them to say that some niisearry in respect 
to it before they have even reached the seen, and some after, while 

few are ever truly born into it at all the greater part of all tlie men and 

w-omen over the whole country niiscarrying before they reach it- And 
they say that this does not matter so much as we think it does. 

As for what we call death, they argue that too mucli has been made of 
it- The mere knowledge that we shall one day die does not make us very 
unhappy; no one thinks that he or she will escape, so that none are dis- 
appointed- We tlo not care greatly even tliough w*^e know that we liave 
not long to live; the only thing that would seriously affe'ct us w^ould be the 

knowing or rather thinking that ’vve kiiow^ the precise moment at which 

the blow will fall. Happily no one can ev'er cc^rtainly know this, though 
many try to make tliemselv'es miserable by endeavouring to find it out. It 
seems as thoxigh there svere some power son^ewliore which merc'ifully 
stays us from putting that sting into the tail of death, which we ’would 
put there if we could, and which ensures that though death must always 
be a bugbear, it shall never under any' conceiv'^able circumstances be 
more than a bugbear. 

For even though a man is condemned to die in a week’s time and is 
shut xip in a prison from which it is certaii:i that he cannot escape, hc^ w ill 
always hope tliat a reprieve niay come before the week » over. Resides, 
the prison may catcli fire, and he may be suffocated not \v ith a ropc‘ but 
'with common ordinary smoke; or he may be struck dead by lightning 
w'hile exercising in the prison yards. When the morning is come on wliich 
the poor w^retch is to be hanged, he may clioke at his breakfast, or die 
from failure of the heart’s action before the drop has fallen, and even 
though it lias fallen, he cannot be c|uite cert.iin that he is gfiing to dit', for 
he cannot know this till his death has actually taken place, and it will be 
too late then for him to discover that he was going to die at the appointed 
hour after all. "n^ie Erewhonians, therc*fore, hold that death, like life, is 
an aflFair of being more frightenerl tlian hurt. 

Tiiey burn their dead, and the ashes are presently scattered over any 
piece of ground w'liich the deceased may himself have chosen. No one is 
permitted to refuse this hospitality to the dead: pe<iple, therefore, gt i*- 
erally choose some garden or orchard w'liich they may have known and 
been fond of when they were young. Tlie superstitious hold tliat those 
whose ashes are scattered over any land become its jealous guardians 
from that time forward; and the living like to think that they shall become 
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identified 'with this or that locality 'where they have once been happy. 

They do not put np nnoniiments, nor 'write epitaphs, for their dead, 
thongli in former ages tfic“ir practice 'was mnch as ours, but they have a 
custom w'hich cc:>rnies to muc*li the same thing, for the instinct of preserv- 
ing the' name alive after the death of the body seems to be common to 
all manlcind. 1 hey have statues of themselves made 'while they are still 
alive (those, tliat is, who can afford it), and 'write inscriptions under 

tliem, 'w^liieh are often ejuite as untrutliful as are our own epitaphs only 

in another w'ay. For tliey do not licsitate to describe themselves as victims 
to ill tCTuper, jeiilousy, cov^et ousnc'ss, and tlie like, but almost always 
lay claim tcj personal beaxity, w^liether they liave it or not, and, often, to 
the pc^ssession of a large sum in the funded dcd>t of the country. If a per- 
son is ugly he dc^es not sit as a model for liis own statue, although it bears 
his naine. ITc' gc'ts tlie handsomest of his friends to sit for him, and one of 
tlie ways of paying a conipliirient to another is to ask him to sit for suc h a 
statue. W’oinen generally sit for their own statues, from a natural disin- 
clination to a-^lmit thc^ svipc'rior beauty of a friend, but they expect to be 
idc'alixc^d . 1 undt'rstc:>od tfiiit the iiiultitxicle of these statues w'us beginning 
to be lc*lt as an ('ncumbraiic'e in almost e'v'c'rv iainily, and that the custom 
wt)uld probablN" before long fall into d<*sui'tude. 

Indexed, this liiis iilreiicly come al>out to the satisfaction of ev^'ery one, 

as rc'giirds the statue's of pul:>lie mc'ii nc:>t n^orc' than three of which can 

l>e found in the whole' ea]:>ital- I expressc'd my surprise at tliis, and w^as 
told that somc^ five hundred years before my xdsit, the city had been so 
overrun ^vith these' pc'sts that tlic're was no getting about, and people w’ere 
worried bevt^nd enduranee bx' liax^ing their ;ittention callt-tl at eveiy touoh 
and turn to somi'thing, xvhieh, xx’hc'n they had attendc'd tc/ it, they found 
not to oonc’ern them. Mc^st of these statues were mere attempts to do for 
some man c^r xva^man whiit an animal stnffer does more successfully for a 
dc:>g, or l:>ird, or pike. They were generally foisted on tlie public by some 
coterie tliat \x’as tTving to exalt itself in exalting some one else, and not 
unfrc^c|uently thc'y bad no other inc'eption than desire on the part of some 
mc'inher of the coterie to find a job for a x^oiing sculptor to whom his 
d;iughtc'r 'W’as engaged. Statues so begot tc*n could nex-^er be anything but 
deformities, and this is the xx'ax^ in xvhieh they are sure to be begotten, as 
soon as tlio art of making tliem at all h . become xv'idely practised. 

I knoxv ncjt wbv, but all the* noldost arts hold in perfection but for a 
very little moment. Thc'y soon reach a height from xx'hieh they begin to 
decline, and when tliey hax'e bt^gun to dec*line it is a pity tbat tbey can- 
not be knocked on the head; for an art is like a living organism better 
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dead tlian dying. There is no way of making an aged art young again; it 
must be bom anew and grow up from infancy as a new thing, 'working out 
its own salvation from eflFort to effort in all fear and trembling. 

The Erew-honians five hundred years ago understood notliing of all this 

1 doubt whether they even do so now'. They w'anted to g<'t the nearest 

thing they could to a stuffed man w'hose stuffing should not grow mouldy, 
Tliey should have had some such an establishment as our Nladame 
Tussaud^’s, where the figures wear real clothes, and are painted up to 
nature- Such an institution might have been made self-supporting, for 
people might have been made to pay before going in. A.s it w'as, they had 
let their poor ^.'old grimy colourless heroes and heroines loaf about in 
squares and in corners of streets in all 'weathers, svithout any attenipt at 

artistic sanitation for there 'was no provision for bury-'ing their dead 

'works of art out of their sight no drainage, so to speak, whereby statues 

that had been sufiBciently assimilated, so as to form part of the residuary 
impression of the country, might bo carried a'way out of the system. Hence 
they put them up with a light heart on the cackling of theix coteries, and 
they and their children had to live, often enough, witli some 'wordy wind- 
bag whose cowardice had cost the couixtiy untold loss in blood and 
money. 

At last the evil reached such a pitch that the people rose, and 'vs'-ith in- 
discriminate fury destroyed good and bad alike Most of what was de- 
stroyed 'was bad, but some few' 'works 'were good, and die sculptors of 
to-day 'wring their hands over some of tlie fragments that have been pre- 
served in museums up and do'wn the country. For a couple of hundred 
years or so, not a statue 'was made from one end of the kingdom to the 
other, but the instinct for having stuffed men and women was so strong 
that people at length again began to try to make them. Not knowing how 
to make them, and ha'vlng no academies to mislead them, the earliest 
sculptors of this period thought things out for themselves, and again pro- 
duced 'works that 'were full of interest, so that in three or four generations 
they reached a perfection hardly if at all inferior to that of several hun- 
dred years earlier. 

On this the same evils recurred. Sculptors obtained high prices the 

art became a trade schools arose which professed to sell the holy spirit 

of art for money; pupils flocked from far and near to bxiy it, in the hopes 
of selling it later on, and were struck purblind as a punishment for the sin 
of those who sent them. Before long a second iconoclastic fury would 
infallibly have followed, but for the prescience of a statesman who suc- 
ceeded in passing an act to the effect that no statue of any public man or 
'woman should be allowed to reniain unbroken for more than fifty years. 
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unless at tlie end of tHat time a jury of tAventy-four men talcen at random 
from the street pronounced in favour of its being allowed a second fifty 
years of life. Every fifty years this reconsideration was to be repeated, 
and unless there w’as a majority of eighteen in favour of the retention of 
the statue, it was to be destroyed. 

Eerhaps a simple plan would have been to forbid the erection of a 
statue to any public man or woman till he or she had been dead at least 
one hundred years, and even then to insist on reconsideration of the 

claims of the deceased and the merit of the statue every fifty years ^but 

tlie Avorlving of the act brought about results that on the whole Avere 
satisfactory . For in the first place, many public stat\ies that would have 
been voted under the old system w'^ere not ordered when it was known 
that they would be almost certainly broken up after fifty years, and in 
the second, public sc\ilptors knowing tlieir work to be so ephemeral 
scamped it to an extent that made it oflFensive even to the most uncultured 
eye. Hence before long subscribers took to paying the sculptor for the 
stiitue of their dead statesmen on condition that he did not make it. The 
tribvite of jcspect was thus paid to the deceased, the public sculptors 
were not mulcted, and the rest of the public suffered no inconvenience. 

1 was told, howeA^er, tliat an abuse of this custom is growing up, inas- 
much as the competition for the commission not to make a statue is so 
keen that sculptors have been known to return a considerable part of the 
purchase money to the svibscribers, by an arrangement made w'ith ttiem 
beforeliand. Such transactions, how'ever, are always clandestine. A small 
inscription is let into the pavement where the public statue would have 
stood, which informs the reader that siich a statue has l>een ordered for 
the person, w^hoevcT he or she may be, bxit that as yet tlie sculptor has 
not been able to complete it. Tliere has been no act to repress statues 
that are intended for private consumption, but as 1 have said, the custom, 
is falling into desuetude. 

Returning to Ercwhonian customs in connection wdth death, there is 
one which I can hardly pass over. When any one dies, the friends of the 
family write no letters of condolence, neither do they attend the scatter- 
ing, nor wear mourning, but they send little hoxes filled wdth artificial 
tears, and with the name of the* sender painted neatly upon the outside 
of the lid- The tears vary in numl^er from two to fifteen or sixtet'u, aooord- 
ing to degree of intimacy or relationship; and people sometimes find it a 
nice point of eticjuelte to know the exact nuinher which they ought to 
send. Strange as it may appear, this attention is highly A’^alued, and its 
omission by those from whom it might be expected is keenly felt. These 
tears 'were formerly stuck “with adliesive plaster to the cheeks of the 
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bereaved, and were worn in public for a few months after the death of a 
relative, they were then banished to the hat or bonnet, and are now no 
longer worn. 

The birth of a child is looked upon as a painful subject on which it is 
kinder not to touch: tlie illness of the mother is carefully concealed xintil 
the necessity for signing the birth formula ( of which hereafter ) renders 
further secrecy impossible, and for some months before the event the 
family live in retirement, seeing very little company. When the offense 
is over and done with, it is condoned by the common want of logic, for 
this merciful provision of nature, this bufiFer against collisions, this friction 
which \ipsets our calculations but Nvithout Nvhich existence would be 
intolerable, this crowning glory of human invention whereby we can be 
blind and see at one and the same moment, this blessed inconsistency 
exists here as elsewhere; and though the strictest writers on morality have 
maintained that it is wicked for a woman to have children at all, inasmuch 
as it is wrong to be out of health that good may come, yet the necess ity 
of the case has caused a general feeling in favour of passing over such 
events in silence, and of assuming their non-existence except in such 
flagrant cases as force themselves on tlie public notice. Against thc'sc* the 
condemnation of society is inexorable, and if it is believed that tlie illness 
has been dangerous and protracted, it is almost impossible for a woman 
to recover her former position in society. 

The above conventions struck me as arbitrary and cruehbut they put a 
stop to many fancied ailments, for the situation, so far from being con- 
sidered interesting, is looked upon as savouring more or less distinctly of a 
very reprehensible condition of things, and the ladies take care to con- 
ceal it as long as they can even from tlieir ow^n husbands, in anticipation 
of a severe scolding as soon as the misdemeanour is disco veered. Also the 
baby is kept out of sight, except on the day of signing the birth formula, 
until it can walk and talk. Should the child unhappily die, a coroner's 
inquest is inevitable, but in order to avoid disgracing a family which may 
have been hitherto respected, it is almost invariably found that the child 
was over seventy-five years old, and died from the decay of nature. 


The /ore going comjyrises Chajiters X—XIII 
erf Samuel Butler* s ejvewhon 
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K — -Sherwood Anderson was hom in Camden, Ohio, on Septem- 
ber 13, iSt’G. His boyhood as a member of a sturdy poor man’s fam- 
ily became a long wandering from one Middle Western backwater 
town to anotlier. He got little schooling. He learned the trade of 
life as a new house painter, farm hand, warehouse worker and 

race-track swipe- He wrote later that he had “always understood 
horses better than men.” 

He joined the army during the Spanish-American War and served 
in Cufja as a corporal. Wlien he got back, he put in a year of study 
at Witlt'nberg Academy in Ohio and became an advertising writer 
in C!^hicago. Kor a while he managed a paint factory in Ohio. One 
day in 1913 he walked out in the middle of dictating a letter, went 
l>ack to Chicago and wrote advertising copy while he worked at his 
ow^n writing. A first novel. Windy ]\IcPfiarson's Son, was published 
in xgi6, and AI arching Alen the next year. 

In 1919 he made his name w’ith Wincshurg, C^hio, a suite of stories 
that compose into the picture of a small tow'ii more repressive than 
Kit7.gerald’s Hades or Sinclair Lewi.s’ Gopher Prairie. Anderson fol- 
lowed this with the novel Poor Whifo. He received the first Dial 
Aw'-ard of $2,000 in 1921, the same year in which a second collection 
of stories. The Triumph of the f'-gg, was published. 

Oiiring thi.s period he joined the Port of I^ew' York group that in- 
cluded Paul rtosenfeld, \Valdo Prank, Lewu.s Mumford, and Alfred 
Stieglitz. He spoke for them too when he said that “Americans had 
to begin to stay, in spirit at least, at home. We had to accept our 
materials. . . In two later novels, Alany Alarriag^es and Dark 
Daughter, his sense of the interior flow of feeling in his characters 
brought him close to ID. H- Lawrence. 
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In 1925 He settled in Marion, Virginia, wHere He puHlisHed HotH 
tHe Democratic and tHe RepuHlican newspapers. He wrote tHree 
volumes of au tobiograpHy : A Story Teller^ s Story, Tar: a Atidroest 
Childhood and tHe postHumous \Iemoirs. He was talcen ill aboard 
a cruise sHip and died in Coldn, Ranamd, on Nlarch 8, ig^x. 

TTbe Story wliicli follows, Vm^ ci Fool, appeaxed in Anderson’s 
X9^3 volume of stories. Horses a.Ttd Aten. Like Turgenev’s short novel 
and Galsworthy’s The Apple-Tree, it is a story of first love. These 
three narratives turn on a conflict het^veen the emotion of the lovers 
and the social circumstances in wliich they are caught. 

When Hemingw^ay’s work first began to be published, a few crit- 
ics suggested that he had learned his style from Anderson. Ander- 
son disclaimed this. To \is too it seems much more likely that as 

Hemingway pointed out later in his own ease each had derived a 

style from The Adoent^ires of IIt4chleherry Finn. In that book. 
Twain wrote that he had employed seven Middle Western dialects. 
These, he said, were set down *'not in a haphazard fashion, by guess- 
work; but painstakingly, and with the trustwortliy guidance and 
support of personal familiarity. . . 

For all three wxiters, ‘‘personal familiarity” with llie common talk 
of their region must have been the main souiee. Th-tt, problem was 
how" to transform it into a literary language. Sometimes Anderson 
solved this very well, sometimes badly. At his worst, he could write 
the coUocjuial as if he had learned it in a three-months’ correspond- 
ence course; and his years of advertising writing betrayed him now 
and again into a trwisted syntax tliat had little to do with conven- 
tional prose or any spoken language. All these aspects of Anderson’s 
work, plus strong echoes of Huckleberry Finn, appear in /’/n u 
Fool. 

But in this story, as is u.sually the case with Anderson, faithfulness 
to human meaning is the thing; and here he triumphs. It is simply 


lSl€>tes fram th^ nrtist: tJxcLt fnll tcx th.f^ ^rrytxrui 

mvd €ir& r&ja<'tc€i hy tHc hi^-city jynchers AjruMdrrstiyrx s ijnulysis 

of sorrxG of tHc smoU-town j^eojyln . Tigtg j^artly os fyHarxtcrms, 
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told, but it is not simple. It suggests much more than the narrator 
tells us, and it is full of hidden ironies he is not aware of. It is, at 
bottom, a story of love versus custom and convention. Anderson 
gives us the delicate shades of social feeling. Wc see Anally, as in- 
deed the narrator liimself does, that the conAict has largely taken 
place inside him. 

Would it have been any diflFerent if he had told the Wessens and 
\liss Woodbury who he was and what kind of work he did? They 
are not snobs. W'e feel at least, as he does, that the future might 
have been open to him. Is it closed now? He believes that it is. His 
folly has closed it. But what is this folly, after all? What youth has 
not lied to impress a girl — and if he has not, what sort of youth is 
he? If the narrator could he well enough to convince his new 
friends, why did he lack the wit to talk himself out of it afterwards? 

W^e see why. He is paralyzed with guilt, not at the lie itself, but 
at the nature of it. He feels that he has given himself away — liter- 
ally, as he says, made a fool of himself. Here we need to recall what 
the American small town was like in the late ninc'teenth century. 
Underneath the genuine good nature of its democratic manners, it 
had settled into a caste system. This w'as what Mark Twain’s Hanni- 
bal had come to. It would be broken up in its turn by the changes 
after W^orld W^ar I. The narrator protests to hiniself that he is as 
good as the next man. He does not feel it. And once he has been ac- 
cepted by his new friends as what he is not, he feels free to think of 
ordinary people as “yaps” and the “common kind of cattle.” So he 
prepares liis own grief. 



I* m d Fool 


t was a hard jolt for me, one of the most bitterest I ever had to face. 
And it all came about through my own foolisliness, too. Kven yet some- 
times, when I think of it, I want to cry or swear or kick myself. Perhaps, 
even now, after all this lime, there will be a kind of satisfaction in making 
myself look cheap by telling of it. 

It began at three o’clock one October afternoon as I sat in the grand- 
stand at the fall trotting and pacing meet at Sandusky, Ohio. 

To tell the truth, I felt a little foolish that I should be sitting in the 
grandstand at all. During the summer before I had left my home town 
with Flurry W''hitehead and, with a nigger named Burt, had taken a job as 
swipe v\ath one of the two horses Harry was campaigning through the fall 
r.ice ni<*ets that ye*ar. Mother cried and my sister Mildred, who wanted 
to get a job as a schoolteacher in our town that fall, stormed and scolded 
ablaut the house all during tlie week befc’>rc I left. 'Diey both thought it 
something disgraceful that one of our family should take a place as a 
swij^e w ith race horses. I’vc^ an idea Mildretl thought my t iking the place 
would stand in the way of her getting the job she’d been \\orking so long 
for. 

But after all I had to work, and tliere was no other w^ork to be got. A 
big lumbering fellow of nineteen couldn’t just hang around the hcjuse and 
1 hiid got too big to mow people’s lawns and sell newspapers. I^ittle chaps 
w'ho could get next to p<'ople’s s\nipathies by their si:i^es were always 
getting jobs aw;iy from me. Tliere w’as one fellow who kept saying to 
evt'ryone who w'anted a law'n mowed or a cistern ^'leaned that ht* was 
saving money to work his w'ay through college, and I used to hiy awake 
nights thinking up ways to injure him withc>ut being found out. I kept 
thinking of wagons running over him and bricks falling on his head as he 
walked along the strec't. But never mind him. 

I got the place with Harry and I liked Burt fine. We got along splendid 
together. He was a big nigger with a laziy sprawling body and soft, kind 
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eyes, and wHen it came to a fight he cotald hit lilce Jack Johnson. He had 
Bucephalus, a big black pacing stallion that could do 221-09 or a. 10, if he 
had to, and I had a little gelding named Doctor Fritz that never lost a 
race all fall when Harry wanted him to win. 

We set out from home late in July in a boxcar with the two horses and 
after that, until late November, we kept moving along to the race meets 
and the fairs. It was a peachy time for me. I’ll say that. Sometimes now I 
think that boys who are raised regular in houses, and never have a fine 
nigger like Burt for best friend, and go to high schools and college, and 
never steal anything, or get dr\mk a little, or learn to swear from fellows 
who know how, come walking up in front of a grandstand in their shirt 
sleeves and w-ith dirty horsey pants on when the races are going on and 

the grandstand is full of people all dressed up What’s the use of talking 

about it? Such fellows don’t know nothing at all. Tliey’ve never had no 
opportunity. 

But I did. Burt taught me how to rub down a horse and put the 
bandages on after a race and stean^i a horse out and a lot of valuable 
tilings for any man to know. He could wiap a bandage on a horse’s leg 
so smooth that if it had been the same color you would think it was his 
skin, and I guess he’d have been a big driver, too, and got to the top like 
Murphy and Walter Cox and the others if he hadn’t been black. 

Gee whizz, it was fun. You got to a county seat town, mavbe say on a 
Saturday or Sunday, and the fair began the next Tuesday mid lasted until 
Friday afternoon. Doctor Fritz would be, say in the 22.22^ trot on Tuesday 
afternoon and on Tliursday afternoon Bucephalus would knock ’em cold 
in the “free-for-all” pace. It left you a lot of time to hang around and lis- 
ten to horse talk, and see Burt knock some yap cold that got too gay, and 
you’d find out about horses and men and pick up a lot of stuff you could 
use all the rest of your life, if you had some sense and salted down what 
you heard and felt and saw. 

And then at the end of the week when tlie race meet was over, and 
Harry had run home to tend up to his livery stable business, you and 
Burt hitched the two horses to carts and drove slow and steady across 
country, to the place for the next meeting, so as to not overheat tlie 
horses, etc., etc., you Icnow. 

Gee w^hizz. Gosh amighty, the nice hickory nut and beechnut and oaks 
and other kinds of trees along the roads, all brown and red, and the good 
smells, and Burt singing a song that was called Deep River, and the 
country girls at the windows of houses and everything. You can stick 
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your colleges up your nose for all me. I guess I Icnow wliere I got my edu- 
cation. 

Why, one of those little burgs of towns you come to on the way, say 
now on a Saturday afternoon, and Burt says, ‘'Let's lay up here." And 
you did- 

And you took the horses to a livery stable and fed them, and you got 
your good clothes out of a box and put them on. 

And the town was full of farmers gaping, because they could see you 
were race-horse people, and the kids maybe never see a nigger before 
and was afraid and run away when the two of us walked down their 
main street. 

And that was before prohibition and all that foolishness, and so you 
went into a saloon, the two of you, and all the yaps come and stood 
around, and tlierc; was always someone pretended he was horsey and 
knew things and spoke tip and began asking question , and all you did 
was to lie and lie all you could about what horses you had, and I said I 
owned them, and then some fellow said, “will you have a drink of 
whisky” and Burt knocked his eye out the way he could say, ofiFI:iand- 
like, “Oh well, all right, I’m agreeable to a little nip. I’ll split a quart with 
you.” Gee whiziz. 

But that isn’t what I want to tell my stoxy about. We got home late in 
November and I promised mother I’d quit the race horses for good. 
There's a lot of things you've got to promise a motlxer because she don't 
know any better. 

And so, there not being any xvork in our town any n:iore than when I 
left there to go to the races, I went ofiF to Sandusky and got a pretty good 
place taking care of liorses for a man who owned a teaming and delivery 
and storage and coal and real estate business there. It was a pretty good 
place with good eats, and a day oflF each week, and sleeping on a cot 
in a big barn, and mostly just shoveling in hay and oats to a lot of big 
good-enougli skates of horses, that eoiildn’t hav’^e trotted a race with a 
toad. I wasn't dissatisfied and I could send money home. 

And then, as I started to tell you, the fall raees come to Sandusky and 
I got the day off and I went. I left the job at noon and had on my good 
clothes and my new brown derby hat I'd jvist bought the Saturday before, 
and a stand-up collar. 

First of all I went downtown and walked about with the dudes. I've 
always thought to myself, “put up a good front” and so I did it. I had 
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forty dollars io my pocket and so I went into tlie West House, a big 
totel, and 'walked up to tlie cigar stand. “Gwe me three tw'enty-five cent 
cigars,** I said. There W'as a lot of horsemen and strangers and dressed-up 
people from other towns standing around in the lobby and in the bar, and 
I mingled amongst them. In the bar there w^as a fellow with a cane and a 
Windsor tie on, that it made me sick to look at him. I like a man to be a 
man and dress up, but not to go put on that kind of airs. So I pushed 
him aside, kind of rough, and had me a drink of whisky. And then he 
looked at me, as though he thought maybe he*d get gay, but he changed 
his mind and didn't say anything. And then I had another drink of 
whisky, just to show him something, and went out and had a hack out 
to the races, all to myself, and when I got there I bought myself the best 
seat I could get up in the grandstand, but didn't go in for any of these 
boxes- Tl:iat*s putting on too many airs. 

And so there I was, sitting up in the grandstand as gay as you please 
and looking do'wn on the swipes coming out with their horses, and w'ith 
their dirty horsey pants on and the horse blankets swung over their 
shoulders, same as I had been doing all the year before. I liked one thing 
about the same as the other, sitting up there and feeling grand and l>e- 
ing do'wn there and looking up at the yaps and feeling grander and more 
important, too. One thing's about as good as another, if you take it just 
right. I've often said that. 

Well, right in front of me, in the grandstand that day, there was a fel- 
low 'with a couple of girls and they was about my age. The yo\ing fellow 
'was a nice gny all right. He 'was the kind maybe that goes to college and 
then cxjmes to be a la'wyer or maybe a newspaper editor or something 
like that, but he wasn't stuck on himself. There are some of that kind 
are all right and he 'was one of the ones. 

He had his sister with him and another girl and the sister looked 
around over his shoulder, accidental at first, not intending to start 

anytlnng she wasn't that kind and her eyes and mine happened to 

meet. 

You know' how it is. Gee, she was a peachl She had on a soft dress, kind 
of a blue stu£F and it looked carelessly made, but was well sewed and 
made and everything- I knew^ that much. I blushed when she looked 
right at me and so did she. She was the nicest girl I've ever seen in my 
life. She 'wasn't stuck on herself and she could talk proper grammar 
"without being like a schoolteacher or something like that. What I mean 
is, she was O. K. I think maybe her father w^as well-to-do, but not rich to 
make her chesty because she was his daughter, as some are. Maybe he 
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owned a. drugstore or a drygoods store in tlieir liome town, or sometliing 
like that. She never told me and I never asked. 

My own people are all O. K. too, when you come to that. My grand- 
father was Welsh and over in the old country, in Wales he was But 

never mind that. 

Tlie first heat of the first race come off and the yoixng fellow setting 
there with the two girls left them and went down to make a bet. I knew 
what he was up to, but he didn't talk big and noisy and let everyone 
around know he was a sport, as some do. lie wasn't that kind. Well, he 
come back and I lieard him tell the tw^o girls what horse he'd bet on, and 
when the heat was trotted they all half got to their feet and acted in the 
excited, sweaty way people do when they've got money down on a race, 
and the horse they bet on is up there pretty close at the end, and they 
think maybe he'll come on witli a rush, but he never does because he 
hasn't got the old juice in him, come right down to it. 

And then, pretty soon, the horses came out for the ^.18 pace and 
tliere was a horse in it I knew. He was a horse Bob French liiicl in his 
string but Bob didn’t owna liim. He was a horse owned by a NIr. N lathers 
down at Marietta, C^hio. 

This NIr. Mathc'rs had a lot of money and owned some coal mines or 
something, and he had a swell place out in the country, and he was 
stuck on rac'c horses, but was a Bresbyterian or something, and I think 
more* than likely his wife was one, too, maybe a stiffer one than himself. 
So he nev'er raced his horses hisself, and tlie story round the Ohio race 
triicks w;is that when one of his horses got ready to go to the races he 
turnc'd him over to Bob French and pretended to his wjlc' he was sold. 

So Bol> liad tlie horsc's and he did pretty much as he pleased and you 
can’t blame 13 ob, at least. I nev’er did. Sometimes he was out to w’in and 
sometimes he wasn't. I ne\'er cared much about that when I w'-as sw’ip- 
ing a horse. Wdiat I did want to know w^as that my horse had the speed 
and could go out in front, if you w^anted him to. 

And, as I'm telling you^ there w-^as Bob in this race with one of !\fr. 
Mathers' horses, w^as named About Ben Ahem or something like that, and 
was fast as a stieak. He was a gelding and had a mark of ^2.12.1, but 
could step in .08 or -oq. 

Because when Burt and I w^ere out, as 1 ve told you, the year before, 
tliere w^as a nigger Burt knew, worked for Mr. NI at hers and we went out 
there one day when we didn't liave no race on at the Marietta Fair and 
our boss Hanry was gone home. 
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And so everyone was gone to tlie fair but just tbis one nigger and be 
took us all tbxougb Mr. Nlatbers* swell bouse and he and Burt tapped a 
bottle of wine Mr. Mlathers bad bid in bis bedroom, back in a closet, 
wltbout bis wife knowing, and be showed us tbis Aliem horse. Burt 
was always stuck on being a driver but didn't have much chance to get 
to the top, being a nigger, and be and the other nigger gulped that whole 
bottle of "wine and Burt got a little lit up. 

So the nigger let Burt take tbis About Ben Ahem and step him a mile 
in a track Mr. Mathers had all to himself, right there on the farm. And 
Mr. Nlatlrers had one child, a daughter, kinda sick and not very good- 
looking, and slie came borne and we had to hustle and get About Ben 
Ahem stuck back in the barn. 

I'm only telling you to get ever\'i:hing straiglit. At Sandusky, that after- 
noon I w-as at the fair, this young fellow with the two girls was fussed, 
being svith the girls and losing his bet. You know how a fcllc:)w is that way. 
One of them was his girl and the other his sister. I had figured tliat out. 

**Gee wdiizz," I says to myself, *‘I'm going ti> give him the dope." 

He was nughty nice when I touched him on the slioulder. He and the 
girls were nice to me right from the start and clear to the end. I'm not 
blaming them. 

And so he leaned back and I giv'e liim the dope on About Ben Ahem. 
^‘Hon't bet a cent on this first heat because lie'll go like aiv«oxen hitched to 
a plow, but when the first heat is ov-'cr go right dowm and lay on your 
pile.” That's xvhat I told him. 

Well, I never saw a fellow treat anyone sw'eller. Tliere w^as a fat man 
sitting beside the little girl that had looked at me txvicc' liy tliis lime, and 
I at her, and both blushing, and xvhat did he dc:> lint liavc' the nc*rve to 
turn and ask the fat man to get up and change places xvith me so I could 
set with his crowd. 

Gee w'hiziz, craps amighty. There I was. What a chump I was to go and 
get gay up there in the West House* bar, and just bcc'ause tli^at dude* w^as 
standing there xvith a cane and that kind of a nc*cktie on, to go and get 
all balled up and drink that whisky, just to show'' off. 

Of course she w'ould know", me setting right liesidc^ her and letting her 
smell of my breath. I could have kicked mysc*lf right down out of tl.at 
grandstand and all around that race track and made a faster record than 
most of the skates of horses they had there that year. 

Because that girl wasn't any mutt of a girl. Wliat w'ouldn't I have give 
right then for a stick of chewing gum to chew, or a lozenger, or some 
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licorioo, or most anytliing. I was glad I liad tliose tw^enty-five cent cigars 
my pocket and right away I give that fellow^ one and lit one myself. 
Then that fat man got np and we changed places and there I w^as, 
plunked right down beside her. 

They introduced themselves and the fellow's best girl, he had with him, 
w^as named Ntiss Elinor Woodbury, and her father w^as a manufacturer 
of barrels from a place called Tiffin, Ohio. And the fellow himself was 
named Wilbur Wesson and his sister was Miss Lucy Wessen. 

I suppose it was their having such swell names got me off my trolley. 
A fellow, just because he has been a swipe with a race horse, and works 
taking care of horses for a man in the teaming, dc'livery, and storage busi- 
ness, isn't any better or worse than anyone else. I've often thought that, 
and said it too. 

But you know how a fellow is. Tliere's something in that kind of nice 
clothes, and the kind of nice eyes she had, and the vt she had looked 
at me, awhile before, over her brother's shoLilder, and me looking back 
at her, and both of us blushing. 

I covildn't sIjOw licr up for a boob, could I? 

I made a fool of myself, that’s what I did. I said my name was Walter 
Mathers from Nlarietta, Ohio, and then I told all three of them the 
smashingest lie you ewer heard. Wliat I said was tliat my father owned 
the horse About Ben Ahem and that he iiad Ic't him out to this Bob 
French for racing purposes, because our family was prorid and had never 
gone into racing that ss^ay, in our own name, I mean. Then I had got 
started and they were all leaning ov€‘r and listening, and ^liss Luey 
Wessen's eyes were shining, and I went the whole h< *g- 

I told about our place down at Nl^-irictta, and abou*- the big stables 
and tlie grand brick house w^'e liad on a liill, up above the Olrio Biver, 
but I knew enough ni>t to do it in no bragging way. \\"hat I did was to 
start things and then let them drag the rest out of me. I acted just as 
reluctant to tell as I could. Our family hasn’t got any ban-el factory, and, 
.since I've known ns, we\^e always been pretty poor, but not asking any- 
thing of anyone at that, and my grandfather, over in Wales But nes or 

mind that. 

We set there talking like we had known etieh other for years and 
years, and I went and told them tliat mv father had been expecting 
maybe tbis Bob French wasn't on the sc|viare, and had sent n-ie up to 
Sandusky on tlic sly to find out w^liat I could. 

And I bluffed it tbrougli I bad found out all about the pace, in 

which About Ben Aliein was to start. 
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I sa.i€l lie 'would lose the first heat hy pacing lihe a lame cow and then, 
he 'would come back and skin "^em alive after that. And to back up what 
I said I took thirty dollars out of my pocket and handed it to Nlr. Wilbur 
Wessen and asked him, would lie mind, after the first heat, to go down 
and place it on About Ben Ahem for whatever odds lie could get. What 
I said was that I didn*t want Bob French to see me and none of the 
swipes. 

Sure enough the first heat come off and About Ben Ahem went off his 
stride, up the back stretch, and looked like a 'wooden horse or a sick one, 
and come in to be last. Then this Wilbur We^ssen went dow^n to tlic liet- 
flrig place under the grandstand and there I 'W’’as with the two girls, and 
'when that Miss W^oodbury w’as looking tlie othei w ^ly once^, I.^ucy Wes- 
sen kinda, with her shoulder you know, kinda touched me. Not just tuck- 
h^g down, I don’t mean. You know how a woman can do. They get 
close, but not getting gay either. You know 'vvhat they do. Oee whi^z:. 

And then they give me a jolt. What they had done, when I didn’t 
know, was to get together, and they had decided Wilbur WVssen would 
bet fifty dollars, and the two girls had gone and put in ten dollars each, 
of their own money, too. I w'^as sick then, but I was sicker later. 

About the gelding. About Ben Aliem, and their w^inning tlieir money, 
I wasn’t worried a lot about that. It come out O. K Ahem stepped the 
oext three heats like a bushel of spoiled eggs g<^>ing to market betore they 
could be found out, and Wilbur Wessen had got nine to two for the 
money. There w^as something else eating at me. 

Because Wilbur come back, after lie had bet the money, and after tliat 
he spent most of his time talking to that Miss Woodbury, and Lucy Wes- 
sen and I was left alone together like on a desc-rt island. Gee, if I’d 
only been on the square or if tliere had been any way of gc'tting my- 
self on the square. Tliere ain’t any Walter Mathers, like I said to her and 
tliem, and there hasn’t ever been one, but if tliere 'was, I bet I’d go to 
^Marietta, Ohio, and shoot him tomorrow. 

Tliere I 'was, big boob that I am. Bretty soc^n the race 'W’'as over, and 
Wilbur had gone do'wn and collected our money, and w^e had a liack 
downtown, and ho stood us a swell supper at the West House, and a 
bottle of champagne beside. 

And I "was with that girl and she 'wasn’t saying much, and I "wasn’t say- 
ing much either. One thing I know^. She "wasn’t stuck on me because of 
the lie about my father being rich and all tliat. There’s a way you know. 

• • . Craps amighty. There’s a kind of girl, you see just once in your life. 
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ancl if you cion’t got l>visy a.ncl malce liay, then youVe gone for good and 
all, and miglit as well go jump off a bridge. They give you a look from 
inside of them somewhere, and it ain^t no vamping, and what it means 

is you want that girl to be your wife, and you want nice things around 

her like flowers and swell clothes, and you want her to have the kids 
you’re going to have, and you want good music played and no ragtime. 
Oee w^liiif:^:- 

Tht^re^'s a place over near Sandusky, across a kind of bay, and it*s 
called Cedar !Point. A.nd after we had supper w^e went over to it in a 
launch, all by ourselves. Wilbur and Miss I^ucy and that Miss Woodbury 
had to catch a ten o’clock train back to Tiffin, Ohio, because, when 
you’re out with girls like that you can’t get careless and miss any trains 
ancl stay C3ut all night, like you can with some kinds of Janes. 

Ancl Wilbur blc3wed himself to tlie launch ancl it cc3st him fifteen cold 
plunks, but I wouldn’t nev'er have knew if I hadn’t li-^;.ened. He wasn’t 
no tin-hom kind C3f a sport. 

Ovc'r at the Cedar Point place, we didn’t stay around where there 
was a gang of commi>n kind of cattle at all. 

TIictc' w as big dancc' halls and dining places for yaps, and there was a 
hc-ach you could walk along and get xvlic*re it was dark, and we went 
thc're. 

She didn’t talk hardly at all and neither did I, and I was thinking liow 
ghicl I was my mothcT was all right, ancl always made us kids learn to 
Ciit with a fc3rk at table, and not swill soup, and not be noisy and 
rough like a gang you see around a raee track that way. 

Then W’ilbur ancl his girl went a^-vay up thc^ beacli anJ buoy and I sat 
down in a dark plac^e, where thc^re \^'as some' roots of old »'ec*s, the ^vater 
had washc^l up, ancl aftc'r tliat the' time, till ^vo had to go hack in the 
lauiicli ancl they had to catch tlic'ir trains, wasn't nothing at all- It went 
like winking your eye. 

IIc'rc'’s how it was. The place wc^ wc^ro setting in was dark, like I said, 
and thc'rc^ was the roots from thiit old stuinji sticking up like arms, and 

there' w-as ;i watc'ry srric'll, and the niglit \^'as like' as if you could put 

your liand out and fc'cl it s<3 warm ancl soft and dark and sweet like an 

orange'. 

I most eried and I most swore and T most jumped up ancl danced, I 
was .so mad and hap]3y ancl sacl. 

When Wilbur come back from being alone with his girl, ancf she saw 
him coming, Cucy she says, “wc' got to go to the' train nc3w,” and she 
was most crying too, but slie never knew notliiiig I knew, and she couldn t 
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be so all busted up. And tben, before Wilbur and Miss Woodbury got up 
to where we w^as, she put her face up and kissed me cjuick and put her 
head up against me and she was all quivering and Gee whizz. 

Sometimes I hope I have cancer and die. I guess you know what X 

mean. We went in the launch across the bay to the tiain like that, and 

it w'as dark, too. She whispered and said it w^as like slie and I could 
get out of the boat and walk on the water, and it sounded foolisli, but I 
knew what she meant. 

And then quick we were right at the depot, and there was a big 
gang of yaps, the kind that goes to the fairs, and crowded and milling 

around like cattle, and hosv could T tell hc'r? “It >-von’t be long because 

you'll svrite and I'll wxite to you." That's all she said. 

I got a chance like a hay barn afire. A swell cbance I got. 

And maybe she would write me, dovv^n at Marietta that wav, and the 
letter w-ovild come back, and stamped on tlit' fiont of it by the XJ.S A. 
“there ain't any such g^iy,** or sometliing like tliat, whatever they stamp 
on a letter that way. 

And rne trying to pass myself off for a bigbug and a swell to her, as 

decent a little body as God ever made. Graps amighty a swell chancre I 

got! 

And then the train conic in, and she got on it, and Will^ur "Wesson he 
come and shook hands with me, and that Nfiss Woodbury was nice too 
and bowled to me, and I at her, and tlie train vv^ent and I busted out 
and cried like a kid. 

Gee, I could have run after that train and made Dan Tatch look like a 
freight train after a wreck but, socks amighty, what was tlie use? Did yovi 
ever see such a fool? 

I'll bet you svhat if I had an arm broke right now or a train liad run 

over my foot 1 w^ouldn't go to no doctor at all. I’d go set down and let 

her hurt and hurt that's what I'd do- 

1'11 bet you w'hat if I Hadn't a drunk that booze I'd a never been sueh 

a boob as to go tell such a lie tliat couldn't never be made straight to a 

lady like her. 

I wish I had that fellow right here that had on a Windsor tic and 
carried a cane. I'd smash him for fair. Gosh dam his eyes. He's a b^g 
fool that's what he is. 

And if I'm not another you just go find me one and I'll quit w'orking 
and be a bum and give him my job. 1 don't care nothing for ivorking, and 
earning money, and saving it for no such boob as myself. 
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jL ^^mong all tlie springtime flowers of literature, A.ucassin and 
'Nicoletta must l-)e counted one of tlie freshest and most delightful. 
It has the scent and soft brightness of a ^lay morning. We may 
thank our luck that we have it at all. Only one manuscript survived 
from the l.it*^' thirteenth century. Xhe story probably dates from the 
early part of that century, in France the heyday of the northern 
court poets or trouv'cres, who corresponded to the troubadours of tlie 
South. 

liut it is more likely that such a story as Aucassin and Nicoletta 

was composed or performed, at least not by trouveres but by the 

wandering minstrels and mimes called jongleurs. It belongs loosely 
among what are called the romans cT ax>enturey the adventure ro- 
mances or novels. Its form is the cJiantofahle alternate prose and 

verse. Xhe prose w'as recited, the verse sung, and all of it might be 
acted out “to the accompaniment of viol and pipes.” In short, it is, at 
its best, almost a rudimentary opera. Xhe music derived from “the 
most ancient form of popular French melody.” So we have what was 
in the beginning not a reader’s but a perfoi-mer’s art. \Iost of all, it 
was meant to be light entertainment, and still is. 

Let us imagine the scene. It is a warm June afternoon in Nor- 
mandy. Against tlie gray, rounded bvilk of the castle towers, the 
lord’s househtild is gathered on the garden terrace. Xhe lord and his 
lady occupy the highest step. Others sit according to rank below 
them. Xhe men wear long, colored hose and belted trinics worked 
w'ith small figures of animals, flowers, or their initial letters. Xhe 
white kirtles and pointed headdresses of the women ripple softly in 
the wind off the sea. Xhe garden has a warm smell of roses and 
gillyflowers. 
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TThe pipes sound. From a comer of the garden the chief jongleur 
comes hounding out on the flagstones below. He is shabby and im- 
pudently gay. He sweeps o£F his cap, makes his compliments to the 
company and announces the story. Out behind him come his wife, 
viol in hand, an old man playing on a pipe, and fom* singing chil- 
dren. When the song is ended the jongleur takes a step forward and 
begins: "Now they say and tell and relate. . . 

Xhe battle in the story begins. He acts it out. ^Ve see Aucassin, 
who was "so gracious in all good graces.” We think of Achilles in 
the Iliady who also refused to fight because the girl Briseis had 
been taken away from him. Xhe children come forward and sing 
the first verse. Aucassin goes into battle and is captured because he 
can think of nothing but Nicolette. Xhen, while the audience gasps, 
he comes to himself, fights his way out, and captures the enemy 
lord. 

Xhen the jongleur’s wife takes over while he speaks the tale be- 
hind her. She is Nicolette in her dark chamber, sliding down the 
twisted sheets from her window and, skirts lifted, running in the 
night garden. Xhe adventures by land and sea go on. Nicolette sings 
in her minstrel’s costume, searching for Aucassin. Xhe shadows of 
the towers fall across the garden. 

Suddenly it is over, the jongleiu: is sweeping his bow again and 

if he is lucky, and the company pleased — the gold and silver coins 
rain down on the flagstones at his feet. 
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Who will deign to hear the song 
Solace of a captive's wrong. 

Telling how two children met, 
Axicassin and Nicolette; 

How by grievous pains distraught. 
Noble deeds the varlet wro^ight 
For his love, and her bright facel 
Sweet my rhyme, and full of grace. 
Fair my tale, and debonair. 

He who lists though full of care. 

Sore astonied, much amazed. 

All cast down, by men mispraised. 
Sick in body, sick in soul. 

Hearing shall be glad and whole. 

So sweet the tale. 



low they say and tell and relate: 

IIow tlie Count Bougars of Valence made war on Count Garin of 
Beaucaire, war so great, so wonderful, and so mortal, Uiat never dawned 
tlie day but that he was at the gates and walls and harriers of the town, 
with a hundred knights and ten thousand men-at-arms, on foot and on 
horse. So he burned the Count’s land and spoiled his fieritage, and 
dealt death to his men. The Count Garin of Beaucaire was full of years, 
and frail; he had long outworn his day. He had no heir, neither son nor 
daughter, save one only varlet, and he was such as I wdll tell you. 
Aucassin was the name of tlie lad. Fair he was, and pleasant to look 
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upon, tall and sliapely of body in every whit of him. His hair was 
golden, and curled in little rings about his head; he had grey and 
dancing eyes, a clear, oval face, a nose high and comely, and he was so 
gracious in all good graces that nought in him w-as found to blame, 
but good alone. But Love, that high prince, so utterly had cast him down, 
that he cared not to become Icnight, neither to bear arms, nor to tilt at 
toirmeys, nor yet to do aught that it became his name to do. 

His father and his mother spake him th^ls 

^Son, don now thy mail, mount thy horse, keep thy land, and render 
aid to thy men. Should they see thee amongst them the bett^'r will the 
men-at-arms deh^nd their bodies and their substance, thy fief and mine.** 

^'Father,” said Aucassin, ^‘why speakest thou in such fashion to me? 
hlay God give me nothing of my desire if I become knight, or mount to 
horse, or thrust into the press to strike other or be smitten do'wn, save 
only tliat thou give me Nicolette, my sweet friend, whom I love so well.'' 

"Son,” answered the father, "this may not be. But Is^icolotte froni mind. 
For Nicolette is but a captive maid, come hither from a far countiy, and 
the Viscount of this town bought her with money from the Saracens, and 
set her in this place. He hath noiirished and baptized lier, and hold her 
at the font. On a near day he will give her to some young bachelor who 
will gain her bread in all honour. With this what hast thovi to do? Ask for 
a wife, and I will find thee the daughter of a king, or a count. W^ere he 
the richest man in France his daughter shalt tliou have, i£ so thou wilt.” 

"Faith, my father,” said Aucassin, "what honour of all tliis w^orld would 
not Nicolette, my very sw^eet friend, most richly bccomel W'ere she 
Empress of Byzantium or of Allemaigne, or C^ucen of France or England, 
low enough would be her degrc'o, so noble is she, so courteous and 
debonair, and gracious in all good graces.” 

Now is sung: 


Aucassin was of Beaueaire, 

Of the miglity castle thf^re. 

But his heart was ever set 
On his fair friend, Nicolette. 

Small he heeds hi.s father’s }>Iame, 
O the* haish words of his dame. 

"Eool, to weep the livelong day, 
Nicolette trips light and gay. 
Scouring she from far CJarthage, 
Bofjight of Bayniins for a W’age. 
Since a wife beseems thee good 
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Take a wife of wHolesome blood.*^ 

"Mother, naught for this I oare, 

Nicolette is dehonair; 

Slim the hody, fair the face. 

Make my heart a lighted place; 

Love has set her as my peer. 

Too sweet, my dear/' 

Now they say arid tell and relate: 

When tlie Count Garin of Beaueaire found that in nowise could he 
withdraw Aiicassin his son from the love of Nicolette, he sought out the 
Viscount of the town, who was his man, and spake him thus 

‘"^Sir Count, send Nicolette your god-child straightly from this place. 
Cursed he the land wherefrom she was carried to this realm; for because 
of her 1 lose Aueassin, who will not become knight, nor do aught that it 
becometh knight to do. Know well that were she once within my power 
1 would hurry her to the fire; and look well to yourself, for you stand in 
utmost p-^Til axid fear.** 

"Sire,” answered the Viscount, ‘Hhis lies heavy iipon me, that ever 
Aucassin goes and comes seeking speech with my wiird. I have bought 
lier with rny money, and nourished and bapti-*?:ed her, and held her 
at tlie font. Moreov'er, I am fain to give her to sc^me young bachelor 
who will gain her bread in all honour. With this Aucassin your son had 
nought to do. but since this is your will and your pic asure, I will send 
her to so far a country that nevermore shall he see licr with his eyes.** 

"Walk warily,** replied the Count Garin, "for great evil easily may fall 
to you of this.*' 

So they wont their ways. 

Now^ the Viscount was a veiy rieh man, and had a ■^ieli palace standing 
within a garden. In a certain chamber of an upper floor he set Nicolette 
in ward, with an old Nvoman to bear ber company, and to watch; and 
he put there bread and meat and wine and all tilings for their need. 
Then he placed a sc^al upon the door, so tliat none might enter in, nor 
issue lortli, save onlv that there Wcis a window'^ looking on the garden, 
strict and elose, whereby they breaQied a little fresh air. 

Now is sung: 


Nicolette is piisoncH:! fast. 

In a vaulted cliamher cast. 

Shaped and carven woudroixs well. 
Painted as hy miracle. 
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At tHe msLrlDle casement stayed 
On lier elbow leaned tHe maid^ 

Golden sHowed Her golden Hair, 

Softlv curved Her eyebrows rare. 

Fair Her £ace, and bngHtly flusHcd, 

Sweeter maiden never blusHed. 

In tHe garden Iiom Her room 
SHe migHt watcH tHe roses bloom. 

Hear tHe birds malce tender moan; 

THen sHe Icnew Herself alone 
" 'Lack:, great pity 'tis to place 
Nlaid in sucH an evil case 
Aucassin, my liege, my sc|uire. 

Friend, and dear, and Heart's desire. 

Since tHou dost not Hate me cjiiite 
Men Have done me foul despite. 

Sealed me m tHis vaulted room, 

THrust me to tins bitter doom 
But bv God, Our Lady's Son, 

Soon will I from Here begone. 

So it be won " 

Now tHey say and tell and relate: 

Nicolette was prisoned in tlie cliamber, as you Have Hoard and known. 
THe Hue and cry went tbrougb all tbe land that Nicolotte wajs stoH n away 
Some said that she had fled the country, and some that the Count Carin 
of Beaucaire had done het to death Whatever man may have rejoiced, 
Aucassin had no joy therein, so he sought out the 'Viscount of the town 
and spake him thus 

*^Sir Viscount, what have you done w'lth Nicolette, my very sweet 
friend, the thing that most I love in all tlie ’vvc:>rld'^ IIa\e you borne 
her oflF, or hidden her from my sight^ Be sure* that should I die' he^reof, 
my blood will be reejuired of you, as rs most just, for I am slam of your 
tw'O hands, since you steal from me the thing that most I love in all the 
world 

"Fair sire,^ ansAvered the Viscount, "put this from mind Nicolette is a 
captive maid whom I brought here from a far country For her price I 
trafficked with the Saracens, and I have bred and baptized her, and 
held her at the font. I have nourished her duly, and on a day will give her 
to some young bachelor who will gain her liread in honourable fashion. 
With this you have nought to do, but only to wed the daughter of some 
count or Icing. Beyond this, what profit would you have, had you be- 
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come her lover, and taken her to your bed? Little enough would be your 
giiin therefrom, for your soul would lie tormented in Hell all the days of 
all time, so that to Paradise never should you win." 

Paradise what have I to do? I care not to enter, but only to 
have Nicolette, my very sweet friend, whom I love so dearly well. For 
into Paradise go none but such people as I will tell you of. Xliere go tliose 
aged priests, and those old cripples, and the maimed, who all day long 
and all night cough before the altars, and in the crypts beneath the 
churches; those who go in worn old mantles and old tattered habits; 
who are naked, and barc^foot, and full of sores; xvho are dying of hunger 
and of thirst, of cold and of wretchedness. Such as these enter in Paradise, 
and with them have I nought to do. Put in Hell will I go. For to Hell go 
the fair clerks and the fair knights w'ho are slain in the tourney and the 
groat wars, and the stoiit archer and the loyal man. With them will I go. 
And there go the fair and courteous ladies who have friends, two or 
three, together with their wedded lords. And there pass the gold and the 
silv^er, the ermine and all rich furs, harpers and minstrels, and the happy 
of the world. With these will I go, so only tliat I have Nicolette, my very 
sweet friend, by my side.** 

‘‘Truly," cried the Viscount, “you talk idly, for never shall you see her 
more; yea, and if perchance you spoke together, and your father heard 
thereof, he w'ould bum both me and her in one fire, and yourself might 
well have every fear." 

“Tliis lies lieavy upon me," answered Aucassin. 

Thus he parted from the Viscount niaking great sorrow. 

Now is sung: 


A\ieassin departed thus 
Sad at heart and doloious; 

Gone is she liis f airc st friend. 

None may comfort give or mend. 

None hv couxisel nxake good end. 

To the palace turned he home, 
Clinxhed the stair, and sought Iris roona. 
Ill the cliamher all aloue 
bitterly ho made his moan. 

Presently hegan to weep 

For the love he nxight not keep. 

“Nieolc^tte, so gent, so sweet. 

Fair the faring of thy fc'et. 

Fair thy laughter, sweet thy speech. 
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Fair oixr playing each 'with each. 

Fair thy clasping, fair thy kiss. 

Yet it endeth all in this. 

Since from me my love is ta'en 
1 misdouht that I am slain; 

Sister, sweet friend.** 

Now they say and tell and relate: 

Whilst Aucassin 'was in the chamber lamenting Nicolette, liis friend, 
the Count Bougars of Valence, wishful to end the war, pressed on his 
quarrel, and setting his pikemen and horsemen in array, drew near the 
castle to take it by storm. Then the cry arose, and the tumult; and 
the knights and the men-at-arms took their weapons, and hastened to the 
gates and the w'alls to defend the castle, and the burgesses climbed to the 
battlements, flinging quarrels and sharpened darts upon the foe. Whilst 
the siege was so loud and perilous the Count Garin of Beauoaire sought 
the chamber where Aucassin lay mourning, assotted upon Nicole! te, his 
very sweet friend, whom he loved so well. 

"Ha, son,** cried he, "craven art thou and shamed, that sees! thy best 
and fairest castle so hardly beset. Know well that if thou lose it thou art a 
naked man. Son, arm thyself lightly, mount to horse, kec'p thy land, aid 
thy men, hurtle into the press. Thou needest not to strike another, rieitlier 
to be smitten down, but if they see thee amongst them, tlie better will 
they defend their goods and their bodies, thy land and mine. And tlic^ii 
art so stout and strong that very easily tl:iou cans! do this thing, as is liut 
right.” 

“Father answered Aucassin, "what sayest thou now? Niay Cod give 
me nought that I require of Him if I become knight, or mount to lioise, or 
thrust into the press to strike knight or be smitten down, save only thou 
givest me Nicolette, my sweet friend, whom I love so well.** 

"Son,” replied the father, "this can never be. Bather will I suffer to lose 
my heritage, and go bare of all, than that thou shouldest have her, cither 
as woman or as dame.** 

So he turned without farewell. But when Aucassin saw him part he 
stayed him, saying 

"Father, come now, I will make a true bargain with tlnee.” 

"What bargain, fair son?” 

will arm me, and thrust into the press on such bargain as this, that 
if God bring me again safe and sound, thou wilt let me look on Nicolette, 
my sweet friend, so long that I xnay have with her two words or three, and 
kiss her one only time.” 
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•T[ pledge my word to this,” said the father. 
Of this covenant had Aucassin much joy. 
Now' is sung: 


Axicassin the more was fain 
Of the kiss he sought to gain. 

Rather than his coffers hold 
A hundred thousand marks of gold. 

At the call his scjuire drew near. 

Armed him fast in battle gear; 

Shirt and hauberk donned the lad. 

Laced the helmet on his head. 

Girt his golden-hilted sword. 

Came tlie war-horse at his word. 

Gripped the buckler and the lance. 

At the stirrups cast a glance; 

Th€‘n most brav^e from plume to heel 
Rucked the charger with the steel. 

Called to mind his absent dear, 

Rassed the gateway Vr ithout fear 
Straight to the fight. 

Now they say and tell and relate: 

Aucassin was armed and horsed as you have beard. Godl bow bravely 
showed the sliield about bis neck, the helmet on his head, and the fringes 
of the baldrie upon liis left thigh. Tlie lad w'^as tall and strong, slender and 
comely to look upon, and the steed he bestrode was gr^^^at and speedy, 
and fiercely liad be charged clear of tlie gate. Now tliink not that he 
sought spoil of oxen and cattle, nor to smite otliers and himself escape. 
Nay, liut of all this he took no heed. Another was with him, and he 
thought so dearly upon Nicolette, his fair friend, that the reins fell from 
his hand, and he struck never a blow. Then the charger, yet smarting 
from the spur, bore him into the battle, amidst the thick^^^st of the foe, so 
that hands were laid upon him from ev'ery side, and he was made pris- 
oner. Thus they spoiled him of sliield and lance, and forthwith led him 
from the field a captive, questioning amongst themselves b\ \^ hat death 
he should be slain. W’hen Aucassin rnai^-'d their w'ords, 

'“Ila, God,” cried he, *‘sweet Creature, these are my mortal foes who 
lead me captive, and who soon wnll strike oflF my head; and when my 
head is smitten, never again nxay 1 have fiiir speech with Nicolette, my 
sweet friend, whom I hold so dear. Yet have I a good sword, and my 
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liorse is yet xinblown. No'w if I defend me not for lier sake, may Cod keep 
lier never, sHould she love me still.** 

The varlet was hardy and stout, and the charger he hestrode was 
right fierce. He plncked forth his sword, and smote suddenly on the 
right hand and on the left, cntting sheer through nasal and headpiece, 
gauntlet and arm, making such rxiin around him as the wild boar deals 
when brought to bay by hounds in the wood; until he had struck down 
ten knights, and hurt seven more, and won clear of the and rode 

back at utmost speed, sword in his hand. 

The Count Bougars of Valence heard tell that his men were about to 
hang Auoassin, his foe, in shameful wise, so he hastened to the sight, and 
Aucassin passed him not by. His sword was yet in hand, and he struck 
the Coxint so fiercely upon the helm, that the headpiece was cleft and 
shattered upon the head. So bewildered was he by the stroke that he 
tumbled to the ground, and Aucassin stretched forth his hand, and took 
him, and led him captive by the nasal of the helmet, and dehvered liixn 
to his father. 

‘^Father,** said Aucassin, ‘T>ehold the foe who wrought srich war and 
mischief upon youl Twenty years hath this war endured, and none was 
tliere to bring it to an end.** 

“Fair son,'* replied his fatlier, ^T3etter are such deeds as these than 
foolish dreams." 

“Father," returned Aucassin, “preach me no preachings^ but carry out 
our bargain." 

“Ha, what bargain, fair son?" 

“Hosv now, father, hast thou returned from the market? By my head, 
I will remember, whosoever may forget, so close is it to my heart. ll>idst 
thou not bargain with me wlien I armed me and fared into the press, that 
if God brought me again safe and sound, thou w'ouldst grant me sight of 
Nicolette, my sweet friend, so long that I might have with her tw-o words 
or three, and kiss her once? Such was the bargain, so be thou honest 
dealer.” 

“I," cried the father, “God aid me never should T keep sucli terms. 
Were she here I would set her in the flames, and thou thyself might 
well have every fear." 

“Is this the very end?" said Aucassin. 

“So help me God," said his father; “yea." 

“Certes," said Aucassin, “grey liairs go ill with a lying tongue." 

“Count of Valence," said Aucassin, “thou art my prisoner?" 

“Sire," answered the Count, “it is verily and truly so." 
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**Oive me tHy Hand,” said Ancassin. 

^^Sire, as you wisH.” 

So eacH toolc tlie otHer's Hand. 

‘Tlight me tHy faitH,” said Axicassin, "tHat so long as tHou drawest 
HreatH, never sHall pass a day Hut thou sHalt deal with my father in 
shameful fashion, either in goods or person, if so thou canst!” 

**Sire, for God's love make me not a jest, but name me a price for my 
ransom. Whetlier you ask gold or silver, steed or palfrey, pelt or firr, hawk 
or hound, it shall be paid.” 

"Whatl” said Aucassin; *‘art tliou not my prisoner?” 

“Truly, sire,” said tl:ie Goiiiit Jlougars. 

“God aid me never,” cjiioth Aucassin, “but I send thy head flying, save 
thou pliglit me such faith as I said.” 

“In God's name,” cried he, “I plight such affiance as seems most meet 
to thee.” 

lie plc'dged his troth, so Aucassin set him upon a horse, and brought 
him into a place of surety, liimself riding by lus side. 

Now is sung: 


W^hen Gouiit Garin knew his son 
Aucassin still loved hut one, 

Tliat liis he^art was ever set 
Fondly on fond Nicolette; 

Straight a prison he hath found, 

Faved with marble, walled around, 
W'hc're in vault beneath tl:ie earth 
Aucassin made little mirth, 
but with wailing fillc'd his cell 
111 such wise as now 1 tell. 

ic'olctte, xvhite lily-flow^'r, 

S\N'cetest lady found in bow'r; 

Sweet as grape tliat brimmeth \ip 
S\\"ectnoss in tlie spiced cup. 

Oil a dav this chanced to you; 

Out of Limovisin there drew 
One, a pilgrim, sore adread. 

Lav in pain vipon his bed. 

Tossed, and took with 1 ^ ar his brcatli. 
Very dolent, near to death. 

Tlieii you entered, pure and white. 
Softly to the sick man's sight, 
liaised tlie ti-ain that swept adown. 
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Haised tHe ermine-borderecl gowii, 
l^aisc<i tHe smock, and Hared to limi 
Daintily eacH lovely limH. 

THen a wondrous tHing Hefell, 

StraigHt He rose up sound and t II, 

Left His Hed, took cross in Hand, 

SougHt again His own dear land 
Lilv'-flow*r, so wHite, so sweet. 

Fair tHe faxing of tliy feet. 

Fair tHy laugHter, fair tHv speech. 

Fair our playing each with each 
Sweet thy kisses, soft tfiv touch. 

All must love thee over muc*H. 

'Tis for thee that I am thrown 
In this vaulted cell alone, 

Tis for thee that I attend 

Death, that comes to make an end. 

For thee, sweet friend." 

Now they say and tell and relate: 

Aucassin was set in prison as you Have Heard tell, and Nieolette for Her 
part was shut in the chamber. It was in the time of siiinmer hc^at, in the 
month of Nfay, when the days are warm, long and clear, and the nights 
coy and serene. Nieolette lay one night sleepless on her Hed, and watched 
the moon shine brightly through the easement, and listei^^jed to llit^ night- 
ingale plain in the garden Then she Hethc^iight her of Aueassm, hc'x friend, 
whom she loved so well*. She called also to mind tlie Count Gann of 
Beaucaire, her mc^rtal foe, and feared greatly to remain lest her hiding- 
place should be told to Him, and sbe be put to death in some* sh.uneful 
fashion She made certain that the old wc:>man v\ ho held her in ward was 
sound asleep. So she rose, and wrapped herself in a very fair silk man- 
tle, the best she bad, and taking the sheets from her bc^d and the* towc'Is 
of her bath, knotted them together to make so long a rope as she as able*, 
tied it about a pillar of the window, and slipped clown into the garden. 
Then sbe took her skirt in both bands, the one bc»fore, and the* other 
behind, and kilted bc*r lightly against the dew w bic'b lay thickly upon 
the grass, and so passed through the garden. Her hair was goldcm, with 
little love-locks, her byes blue and laughing, her face most dainty to ^ee, 
with lips more vermeil than ever was rose or cherry in the time of suininc'r 
heat, her teeth white and small; her breasts so firm that they showed 
beneath her vesture like tw^o rounded nuts, so frail was she about the 
girdle that your two hands could have spanned her, and the daisies that 
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she brake with her feet in passing showed altogether black against her 
instep and her flesh, so white was the fair young maiden. 

She came to the postern, and unbarring the gate, issued forth upon the 
streets of Beaucaire, taking heed to keep within the shadows, for the 
moon shone very bright, and thus she fared until she chanced upon the 
tower where her lover was prisoned. The tower was buttressed with 
pieces of wood in many places, and Nicolette hid herself amongst the 
pillars, wrapped close in her mantle. She set her face to a crevice of the 
tower, which was old and ruinous, and there she heard Aucassin weeping 
within, making great sorrow for the sweet friend whom he held so dear; 
and when she had hearkened awhile she began to speak. 

Now is sung: 

Nicolette, so bright of face. 

Leaned within this buttressed place. 

Heard her lover weep vvitliin, 

Marked the woe of Aucassin. 

Then in w'Oi ds her tliought she told, 

^'Aucassin, fond heart and bold. 

What avails tliine heart should ache 
For a Paynin^i inaiden’'s sake. 

Ne'er may she become thy mate. 

Since vv^e prove thy father's hate. 

Since thy kinsfolk hate me too; 

W'hat for me is left to do? 

Noticing, but to seek the strand. 

Pass o’er sea to some far land.” 

Shore she tlien one golden tress. 

Thrust it in her love’s duress; 

Aticassin hath seen the gold 
Shining bright in tliat dark hold. 

Took the lock at her behest. 

Kissed and placed it in his breast. 

Then once more his eyes were wet 
For Nicolette. 

Now tliey say and tell and relate: 

When Aucassin beard Nicolette say'' tb^t sbe w’ould fare into another 
country, be was filled with anger. 

‘*Fair sweet friend,” said be, ‘*tliis be far from thee, for then wouldst 
thou have slain me. And the first man who saw tlioe, if so be might, 
would take tliee forthwith and carry thee to his bed, and make thee liis 
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leman. Be sure tJhat if thou wert found in any man’s bed, save it be mine, 
I should not need a dagger to pierce my Heart and slay me. Cortes, no; 
wait w^ould I not for a Icnife, but on the first wall or the nearest stone 
would I cast myself, and beat out my brains altogether. Better to die so 
foul a deatl:i as this, tlian know thee to be in any man’s bed, save mine." 

**Aucassin," said she, fear that thou lovest me less than thy words; 
and that my love is fonder than thine." 

Alack," cried Aucassin, “fair sweet friend, how can it be that thy 
love should be so great? Woman cannot love man, as man loves woman; 
for woman’s love is in the glance of her eye, and the blossom of her breast 
and the tip of tlie toe of her foot; but the love of man is set deep in the 
hold of his heart, from whence it cannot be torn away." 

Whilst Aucassin and Nicolette were thus at odds together, the town 
w'atch entered the street, bearing naked swords beneath their mantles, 
for Co^int Garin had charged them strictly, once she were taken, to put 
her to death- The w'arder from his post upon tlie tower marked their 
approach, and as they drew near heard tliem speaking of Nicolette, 
menacing her with death. 

“God," said he, “it is great pity that so fair a damsel sliould be slain, 
and a rich alms should I give if I could warn her privily, and so she 
escape the snare, for of her death Aucassin, my lit*ge, were dead already, 
and truly this were a piteous case." 

Now is sung: 


Brave tKe w'arder, full of guile. 

Straight he souglit some cuiiiimg svile. 
Sought and found a song hetiine, 
Baisod this sw'eet and pleasant rhyme. 
“Ladv of the loval mind. 

Slender, gracious, very kind. 

Gleaming head and gtilden hair. 
Laughing lips and eyes of vairl 
Easy, Lady, *tis to tell 

Two have speech who love full well. 
Yet in peril are they met. 

Set the snare, and spread the nc t. 

the hunters draw^ this way. 
Cloaked, with privy knivi-s, to slay. 

Ere the huntsmen spy the chase 
Let the rjuarry haste apace 
And keep her well.” 
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Now they say and tell and relate: 

said Nicolette, ‘‘may the sonl of thy father and of thy mother find 
sweetest rest, since in so fair and coxirteons a manner hast thon warned 
me. So God please, I will indeed keep myself close, and may Me keep 
me too.” 

She drew the folds of her cloak ahont her, and cronehed in the darkness 
of the pillars till the watch had passed beyond; then she bade farewell 
to Ancassin, and bent her steps to the castle wall. The wall was very 
ruinous, and mended with timber, so she climbed the fence, and went her 
way till she found herself between wall and moat. Gazing below, she saw 
that the fosse w^as very deep and perilous, and the maid had great fear. 

“Ah, God,” cried she, “sw'cet Greature, shoiald I fall, my neck must be 
broken; and if I stay, tomorrow sliall I be taken, and men will burn my 
body in a fire. Yet were it better to die, now', in this place, than to be 
naade a show' to-morrow in the market.” 

She crossed her brow, and let herself slide down into the moat, and 
when she reached the bottom, her fair feet and pretty hands, w'hich had 
never learned that they could be hurt, were so bruised and wounded that 
the blood came from them in places a many; yet knew she neither ill nor 
dolour because of the mightiness of her fear. But if with pain she had 
entered in, still more it cost her to issue forth. She called to mind that it 
were death to tarry, and by chance foixnd there a stake of sharpened 
wood, W'hich those within the keep had flung forth in their defence of the 
tower. Witli this slic cut herself a foothold, one step above the otlier, till 
w'ith extreme labour she climbed forth from the moat. Now the forest lay 
but the distance of two bolts from a crossbow, and ran some thirty leagues 
in length and breadth; moreover, wdthin w^ere many ild beasts and 
serpents. She feared these greatly, lest they should do her a mischief; 
but presently she rememl:>ered that should men lay liands upon her, they 
would lead her back to the city to burn her at tlie fire. 

Now is sung: 

Nioolette the fair, the fond. 

Climbed tlie fosse and won l:>eyond; 

Tliere she kneeled her, and iinploicd 
Vc‘iy'' help of Chiist the Lord. 

*'I^alher, King of majesty 
Where to tiirn 1 know not, I. 

So, within the woodland gloom 
Wolf and l>oar and lion roam. 

Fearful things, w^itli rav'niiig maw. 
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Renciing tusk and tooth and claw* 

Yet, if all adread I stay, 

Nlen will come at break of day, 

Yreat me to their heart’s desire. 

Bum my body in the fire. 

But by God's dear majesty 
Such a death I will not die; 

Since I die, ah, better then 
Trust the boar than trust to men. 

Since all's evil, men and beast. 

Choose I the least." 

Now they say and tell and relate: 

Nicolette made great sorrow in such manner as you have heard. She 
commended herself to God’s keeping, and fared on until she entered the 
forest- She kept upon the fringes of the woodland, for dread of the wild 
beasts and reptiles; she hid herself within some thick bush, sleep over- 
took her, and she slept fast until six hours of the morn, when shepherds 
and herdsmen came from the city to lead their flocks to pasture between 
the wood and the river. The shepherds sat by a clear, sweet spring, which 
bubbled forth on the outskirts of the greenwood, and spreading a cloak 
upon the grass, set bread thereon. WTrilst they ate together, Nicolette 
awoke at the song of the birds and the laughter, and hastened to the well. 

’“Fair children," said she, “God have you in His keeping." 

“God bless you also," answered one who was more fluent of tongue than 
his companions. 

“Fair child,” said she, “do you know Aucassin, the son of Count Garin 
of this realm?” 

“Yes, we know him well." 

“So God keep you, pretty boy," said she, "as you tell him that within 
this wood there is a fair quarry for his hunting, and if he may take her he 
would not part with one of her members for a hundred golden marks, 
nor for five hundred, nay, nor for aught that man can give." 

Then looking upon her steadfastly, their hearts were troubled, the 
maid was so beautiful. 

“Will I tell him?" cried he who was readier of word than his compan- 
ions. “Woe to him who speaks of it ever, or tells Aucassin what you i'^y. 

You speak not truth but faery, for in all this forest there is no beast 

neither stag, nor lion, nor boar— one of whose legs would be worth two 
pence, or three at the very best, and you talk of five hundred marks of 
gold. Woe betide him who believes your story, or shall spread it abroad. 


V ? 
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You are a fay, and no fit company for sncfi as ns, so pass npon yonr road.** 
fair child,” answered slie, “^yet yon will do as I pray. For this l>east 
is the only medicine that may heal Ancassin of his hurt. And I have here 
five sons in my pnrse, take them, and give him my message. For w^ithin 
three days must he hnnt this chase, and if w'ithin three days he find not 
the quarry, never may he cure him of his wound.” 

"“By my faith,” said he, ^'we will take the money, and if he comes this 
way we will give him your message, but certainly we will not go and look 
for him.” 

**As God pleases,” answered she. 

So slie bade farewell to tlie shepherds, and went her w'ay. 

Now is svmg: 


Nicxjlette as you heard tell 
Bade the shepherd lads farexvell, 

Tlirc:)ugh deep woodlands warily 
Fared she ’’neiith the leafy tree; 

Till the grass-grown way she trod 
Brought her to a forest road. 

Whence, like fingers on a hand. 

Forked sev*n paths throughout tlie land. 

There she called to heart h<^r love, 

Tliere bethought her she would prove 
Whetlicr true her loA'er*s vows. 

Flucked she then young sapling houghs. 

Grasses, leaves that branches yield. 

Oak shoots, lilies of the field; 

Built a lodge with frond and flowV, 

Fairest mason, fairest how’rl 
Swore then by the truth of God 
Should her lo\'er come that road. 

Nor for love of her who made 
Droiiin a little in its shade, 

'Spite his oath no true love, he. 

Nor fond heart, she. 

Now they say and tell and relate: 

Nicolc^ttc buildc'd the lodge, as yon ha\’ * hoard; very pretty it w’as and 
very dainty, and well fnimished, both outside and in, with a tapesti-y^ of 
flowers and of leaves. Then she withdrew herself a little way from the 
bower, and hid within a thicket to spy what Ancassin would do. And the 
cry and the haro went through all the realin tliat Nicolette was lost. Some 
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had it that she had stolen away, and others that Count Garin had done 
her to death. Whoever had joy thereof, Aucassin had little pleasure, ffis 
father. Count Garin, brought him out of his prison, and sent letters to the 
lords and ladies of those parts bidding them to a very rich feast, so that 
Aucassin, his son, might cease to dote. When the feast 'was at its merriest, 
Aucassin leaned against the musicians* gallery, sad and all discomforted. 
No laugh had he for any jest, since she, whom most he loved, was not 
amongst the ladies set in hall. A certain knight marked his grief, and 
coming presently to him, said 

** Aucassin, of such fever as yours I, too, have been sick. I can give you 
good counsel, if you are 'willing to listen.** 

"Sir knight,** said Aucassin, "great tlianks; good counsel, above all 
things, I 'would hear.** 

"Get to horse,** said he; "take your pleasure in the 'woodland, amongst 
flowers and bracken, and the songs of the birds. P^erchance, who knows? 
you may hear some word of which you will be glad.** 

"Sir knight,** answered Aucassin, "great thanks, tins I 'will do.** 

He left the hall privily, and went downstairs to tlie stable wheie was 
his horse. Ide caused the charger to be saddled and bridled, then put 
foot in stirrup, mounted, and left the castle, riding till he entered the 
forest, and so by adventure came \ipon the well whereby the shepherd 
lads 'were sitting, and it 'was then about throe hours after noon. They had 
spread a cloak upon the grass, and were eating their bread, with great 
mirth and jollity. 

Now is sung: 


Round about the well were set 
Nlartin, Robin, Esmeret; 

Jolly shepherds, gaily met, 

Erulin, Jack and Aubriet. 

Laughed the one, "God keep in ward 
Aucassin, our brave young lord. 

Keep besides the damsel fair, 

Rlue of eye and gold of hair. 

Gave ixs 'where'withal to buy 
Cate ^ and sheath knife presently, 
Horn and cjuarterstafiF and fruit. 
Shepherd's pipe and country flute; 

God make him well.** 


1- GHoice food. 
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Now they say and tell and relate; 

Wl:ien Ancassin marked the song of the herd-hoys he called to heart 
Nicolette, his very sweet friend, whom he held so dear. He thought she 
must have passed that way, so he struck liis horse vs^ith the spurs and 
came quickly to the shepherds. 

*‘Fair children, God keep you.” 

"God bless you,” replied he who was readier of tongue than his fellows. 

"Fair children,” said he, "tell over again the song that you told but now^.” 

‘^We will not tell it,” answered he who w'as more fluent of speech than 
the others; "soirow' be Ixis w^ho sings it to you, fair sir.” 

"Fair cliildren,” returned Aucassin, "do you not know' me?” 

"Oil yes, w'e know well that you are Aucassin, our young lord; but we 
are not your men; wo belong to the Count.” 

"Fair children, sing me the song once more, I pray you!” 

"13y the Wounded Heart, what fine words! Why should I sing for you, 

if I have no w'ish to do so? Why, the richest man in all the land saving 

the presence of Count Garin wo\ild not dare to drive my sheep and 

oxen and cows from out his whc^atfield or his pasture, for fear of losing 
his eyes. Wherefore, then, should 1 sing for you, if I have no wish to 
do so?” 

"God keep you, fair cliildren; yet you will do this tiling for me. Take 
these ten sous that I have liere in my purse.” 

*‘Sire, W'e w^-ill take tlie money; but I w'ill not sing for you, since I have 
sworn not to do so; but I will tell it in plain prose, if such be your pleas- 

99 

lire. 

"As God pleases,’** answered Aucassin; ‘"better the tale in prose than no 
story at all.” 

"Sire, we were in this glade between six and nine of the mom, and were 
breaking our bread by the w'cll, just as w'e are doing now, w'hen a girl 
came by, the loveliest tiling in all the world, so fair that we thought her a 
fay, and she brimmed our wood with light. She gave us money, and made 
a bargain with us that if you came here we would tell you that you must 
hunt in this forest, for in it is such a quarry that if you may take her you 
would not part with one of her members for five hundred silver marks, 
nor for aught that man can give. For in the quest is so sweet a salve 
tliat if you take her you shall be cured of your w^ound; and within three 
days must tlie chase be taken, for if she be not found by then, never will 
you see her more. Now' go to your hunting if you will, and if you will not, 
let it go, for truly have I carried out my bargain with her.” 

"Fair childrem,” cried Aucassin, "enough have you spoken, and may 
God set me on her track.” 
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Now is s\ing: 

Aucassio's fon<l Heart was move<3 
WHeo tHis Hidden word He proved 
Sent Him fey tHe maid He loved. 

StraigHt His cHarger He feestrode, 

Sade farewell, and swiftly rode 
II>eep witHin tHe forest dim. 

Saying o'er and o'er to Him: 

•“Nioolette, so sweet, so good, 

TTis for yon I seareH tHis wood; 

Antlered stag nor feoar I cHase, 
flot I follow on your trace. 

Slender sHape and deep, felue eyes, 

Dainty laugHter, low replies. 

Fledge tHe arrow in my Heart- 
AH, to find you, ne'er to part! 

Fray God give so fair an end. 

Sister, sweet friend* 

Now tHey say and tell and relate: 

Aueassin rode tHrougH tHe wood in searcH of Nieolette, and tHe oHarger 
went right speedily. Do not think that the spines and thorns were pitiful 
to him. Truly it was not so; for his raiment was so tom that the least 
tattered of his garments could scarcely hold to his body, and the blood 
ran from his arms and legs and flanks in forty places, or at least in thirty, 
so that you could have followed after him by the blood which he left 
upon the grass. But he thought so fondly of Nieolette, his sweet friend, 
that he felt neither ill nor dolour. Thus all day long he searched the forest 
in this fashion, but might leam no new^s of her, and when it drew towards 
dusk he commenced to weep because he had heard nothing. He rode at 
adventure down an old grass-grown road, and looking before him saw a 
young man standing, such as I will tell you. Tall he was, and marvellously 
ugly and hideous. His head was big and blacker than smoked meat; the 
palm of your hand could easily have gone between his two eyes; he Had 
very large cheeks^ and a monstrous flat nose w'ith great nostrils; lips 
redder than uncooked flesh; teeth yellow and foul; he was shod with .>hoes 
and gaiters of bull's hide, bound about the leg with ropes to w^ell above 
the knee; upon his back was a rough cloak; and he stood leaning on a 
Huge club. Aueassin urged his steed towards him, but was all afeared 
when he saw him as he was. 
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•‘Fair V>rotlier, Ood keep you.^ 

“Oocl l>less you too,*^ said he. 

“As God keeps yoo, wliat do you here?"* 

••What is that to you?*" said he. 

•TTruly, naught,’* answered Aucassin. •*! asked with no w^ish to do you 
wrong. ” 

•^And you, for what cause do you w'eep?” asked the other, “and make 
such heavy' sorrow? Certainly, were I so rich a man as you are, not the 
whole world should make me she<i a tear.** 

“Oo you know me, then?” said Aucassin. 

“Ves, well I know' you to be Aucassin, the son of the Count, and if you 
will tell me why you w'cep, well, then I will tell yo^l what I do here.” 

“Certes,” said Aucassin, “I will tell you with all my heart. I came this 
morning to hunt in tlie forest, and with me a w'hite greyhound, the swift- 
est in the wliole world. I have lost him, and that is why 1 wee'p.” 

“Ilc'ar him,” cried he, ‘‘by tlie Sacred Heart, and you make all this 
lame 'iitiition f.#*' ^ filthy dog! Soi row be his w’ho shall esteem you mcjre. 
\\ iiy, there is not a man of substance in these parts who would not gice 

you ten or fifteen or twenty hounds if so yotir fathei w^ished and be 

right ghid to make yoLi the gift. Hut for riiy x:>art 1 hav’e full reason to 
weep and cry aloud.” 

“And w'hat is your grief, brother?” 

“Sire, I will tell yoti. I was hired by a rioh farmer to drive bis plough, 
w'-itli a yoke of tour oxen, Now tbree days ago, bv great mischance, I 
lost the best of my bullocks, Roget, tlie v'ery' best ox in the plough. I 
have l>een looking for him ever since, and have neither eaten nor drunk 
for three days, since I dare not go back to tbe town, because men would 
put me into prison, as I bave no money to pay for mv loss. Of all the 
riches of the world I have nought but the rags upon my back. NIv poor 
old mother, too, who had nothing but one worn-out mattress, \vliy, they 
have taken that from under her, and left her lying on the naked straw. 
That hurts me more than my own trouble. For money comes and money 
goes; if I have lost to-day, why, I may win to-morrow*'; and 1 will pay for 

my ox when pay I can. Not for this will I wring my hands. And you 

you weep aloud for a filtliy cur. Sorrow take him w'ho shall esteem you 
more.” 

“Certes, thou art a true comforter, fair brother, and blessed may >'ou be. 
W^^at is the worth of your bullock?” 

“Sire, the villein demands twenty sous for liis ox. 1 cannot beat the price 
down hy a single farthing.” 
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out yo^ir liand,” said Aucassin; "talce those twenty sous which I 
have in my purse, and pay for your ox.” 

“Sire,” answered the hind, “many thanks, and God grant you find that 
for which you seek.” 

So they parted from each other, and Aucassin rode upon his way. The 
night was beautiful and still, and so he fared along the forest path until 
he came to the seven cross-roads where Nicolette had builded her bower. 
Very pretty it was, and very dainty, and well fiimished both outside and 
in, ceiling and floor, with arras and carpet of freshly plucked flowers; no 
sweeter habitation could man desire to see. When Axicassin came upon 
it he reined back his horse sharply, and the moonbeams fell within the 
lodge. 

“Dear God,” cried Axicassin, “Tiere w^as Nicolette, my sw'eet friend, and 
this has she builded with her fair white hands. For the swec'tness of the 
house and for love of her, now w'ill I disn^ount, and here w^ill I refresh me 
this night.” 

He withdrew his foot from the stirrup, and the charger was tall and 
high. He dreamed so deeply on Nicolette, his very sweet friend, that he 
fell heavily upon a great stone, and his shoulder came from its socket. He 
knew himself to be grievously wounded, but he forced himself to do all 
that he was able, and fastened his horse with the other hand to a thorn. 
Then he turned on his side, and crawled as best he* might into the lodge. 
Looking through a crevice of the bower he saw' the stairs shining in the 
sky, and one brighter than all the others, so he began to repeat 

Now is sung: 


Little Star I ga?:e upon 
Sweetly drawing to the moon. 

In such golden haunt is set 
Love, and bright-haired Nicolette. 
God hath taken from our war 
beauty, like a shining star. 

Ah, to reach her, though I fell 
From her Heaven to my Hell. 

Who were worthy such a tiling. 
Were he emx>eror or king? 

Still you shine, oh, perfect Star, 
beyond, afar. 


Now they say and tell and relate: 

When Nicolette heard Aucassin speak these words she hastened to 
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him from w'hero she was hidcJen near hy- She entered in the hower, and 
clasping her arms about his neclc, kissed and embraced him stxaitly. 

‘^Fair sweet friend, very glad am I to find you.” 

^'And you, fair sweet friend, glad am I to meet.” 

So they kissed, and held each other fast, and their joy was lovely to see. 

"“Ah, sw'eet friend,” cried Aucassin, "it was but now' that I w'as in 
grievous pain with my shoulder, but since I hold you close I feel neither 
sorrow nor wound.” 

Nicolette searched his hurt, and perceived that the shoulder w'as out of 
joint. She handled it so deftly with her white hands, and used such skilful 
sxirgery, that by the grace of God ( who loveth all true lovers ) the shoul- 
der came back to its place. Then she plucked flow'ers, and fresh grass 
and green leafage, and bound them tightly about the setting with the 
hem torn from her shift, and he was altogether healed. 

"Aucassin,” said she, ‘‘'fair sweet friend, let us take thought together as 
to what must be done. If your father beats the wood to morrow, and men 
take me, whatever may chance to you, certainly I shall be slain.” 

"Certes, fah -^weet friend, the sorer grief would be mine. But so I may 
help, never shall you come to his hands.” 

So he mounted to horse, and setting his love before him, held her fast 
in his arms, kissing her as he rode, and thus they came forth to the open 
fields. 

Now is sung: 


Aucassin, that loving scjuire. 

Dainty fair to heart's desire. 

Bode from oxit the forest dim 
Clasping her he loved to him. 

Traced upon the saddle bow 
There he kissed her, oliin and hro'w. 
There embraced her, mouth and eyes. 
But she spake him, sw^eetly wise; 
"Love, a term to dallianee, 

Sinee for us no home in Franee 
Seek we Borne or far Byz:anee?'* 
"Sweet my love, all’s one to me. 

Dale or w'oodland, earth or sea; 
Nothing care 1 where Vw ' ride 
So I hold you at my side.” 

So, enlaecd, tlie lovers went. 

Skirting town and battlement. 
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Roclcy soaiar» and quiet lawn; 

Till one morning, witH tlie dawn. 

Broke tHe cli£Fs down to tHe sHore, 

X^nd they heard the surges roar^ 

Stood hy the sea. 

Now they say and tell and relate: 

^uoassin dismounted upon the sand, he and Nicjolette together, as you 
have heard tell. He took his horse by the bridle, and his damsel by the 
hand, and walked along the beach. Soon they perceived a ship, belonging 
to merchants of those parts, sailing close by, so Aucassin made signs to 
the sailors, and presently they came to him. For a certain price they 
agreed to take them upon the ship, but when they had reached the open 
sea a great and marvellous storm broke upon the vessel, and drove tliem 
from land to land until they drew to a far-oflE country, and cast anchor in 
the port of the castle of Torelore. Then they asked to what realm they 
had fared, and men told them that it was the fief of the King of Torelore. 
Then inquired A^ucassin what manner of man was this King, and wliether 
there was any war, and men answered 

^*Yes, a mighty war.** 

So Aucassin bade farewell to the merchants, and they commended him 
to God. He belted his sword about him, climbed to horse, taking his love 
before him on the saddle bow', and went his way till he came to the castle. 
He asked where the King might be found, and was told that he was in 
childbed. 

**Where, then, is his wife?** 

And they answered that she wras with the host, and had carried with 
her all the armed men of those parts. When Aucassin heard these tilings 
he marvelled very greatly. He came to the palace door and tliere dis- 
mounted, bidding Nicolette to hold the bridle. Then, making liis sword 
ready, he climbed the palace stair, and searched until he came to the 
chamber wbere the King lay. 

Now is sung: 


Hot fi o m searching, Aucassin 
Found the room and entered in; 

There before the couch he stayed 
Where the King, alone, was laid, 
Kfarked the King, and marked the hed, 
Nlarked this lying-in, then said, 

•“Fool, why doest thou this thing?** 
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£t motHer.^ cjuotH tHe King: 

*‘\Vlien my montH is gone at length, 

A.ncl 1 come to health and strength, 

'T'hen shall 1 hear Nlass once more 
As my fathers did before. 

Arm me lightly, take my lance. 

Set my foe a right fair dance, 

A^^ere horses prance.** 

Now they say and tell and relate: 

When A^ucassin heard the King speak thus he took the linen from the 
bed, and flting it about the chamber. He saw a staff in the comer, so he 
seized it, returned to the bed, and beat the King so rudely therewith^ 
that he was near to die. 

“Ha, fair sire,** cried the King, “what do you require of me? Are you 
mad that you treat xne thus in my own house?** 

“JBy the Sacred Heart,** said Aucassin, “bad son of a shameless mother, 
I will strike with the sword if you do not swear to me that man shall never 
lie in childbed in your realm again.** 

He plighted troth, and when he was thus pledged, “Sire,"* required 
Aucassin, “bring me now where your wife is with the host."* 

“Sire, willingly,** said the King. 

He got to horse, and Aucassin mounted his, leaving Nicolette at peace 
in the Queen's chamber. The King and Aucassin rode at adventure until 
they came to where the Queen was set, and they found tliat the battle 
was joined with roasted crab-apples and eggs and fresh cheeses. So 
Aucassin gazed upon the sight and marvelled greatly. 

Now is sung: 


Aucassin hath drawn his rein, 

From the saddle stared amain, 

Nlarked the set and stricken field. 
Cheered the hearts that would not yield. 
Tliey had carried to tlie fight 
hfuslirooms, apples baked aright. 

And for arrows, if you please, 

Felted each with good fresh cheese. 

He who muddied most the ford 
bore the prize in that aw'ard. 

Aucassin, the hrave, the true. 

Watched these deeds of derring do, 
baughed loudly too. 
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Now tlioy say and tell and relate: 

'%Vlieo ^ixcassin saw this strange sight he went to the King and asked 
of him 

"Sire, are these yo\ir foes?” 

"Yea, sire,** answered the King. 

^And wovJd you that I should avenge you on them?” 

"Yea,” answered he, "right willingly.” 

So Aucassin took sword in hand, and throwing himself in the 
struck fiercely on the right and on the left, and slew many. When the 
King saw the death that Aucassin dealt he snatched at his bridle and 
cried 

"Hold, fair sire, deal not with them so cruelly.” 

"What,” said Aucassin, "was it not your wish tliat I should avenge you 
on your enemies?” 

"Sire,” replied the King, "too ready is such payment as yours. It is not 
our custom, nor theirs, to fight a quarrel to the death.” 

Thereon the foemen fled the field. 

The King and Aucassin returned in triumph to tlie castle of Torelore, 
and the men of the country persuaded the King that lie should east 
Aucassin forth from the realm, and give Nicolette to his son, for she 
seemed a fair ^woman of high lineage. When Nicolette hoard thereof she 
had little comfort, so began to say 

Now is sung: 

Simple folk, and simple King, 

Deeming maid so slight a thing. 

When my lover finds me sweet. 

Sweetly shapen, brow to feet. 

Then know^ I such dalliance. 

No delight of harp, or dance, 

S'weetest tune, or fairest mirth. 

All the play of all the eartli 
Secerns aught of worth. 

f A section of the ctnly Old JFrertch ma^rwiscript extartt is missing at this 
fyaint . Editor^ 

Now they say and tell and relate: 

Aucassin abode in the castle of Torelore in ease and great delight, 
having with him Nicolette his sweet friend, whom he loved so well. 
'WTiilst his days passed in so easy and delightful a manner a great com- 
pany of Saracens came in galleys oversea and beset the castle, and pres- 
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ently took it by storm. Tbey gatborod together the spoil, and bore ofiE 
townsfolk, both men and women, into captivity. Amongst these w'ere 
seized Nicolette and Aucassin, and having bound Aucassin, both hands 
feet, they flung him into one vessel, and bestow’ed Nicolette upon an- 
other. Thereafter a great tempest arose at sea, and drove these galleys 
ap^^rt. The ship whereon Aucassin lay bound, drifted idly, here and there, 
on wind and tide, till by chance she w-ent ashore near by the castle of 
Beaucaire, and the men of that part hurrying to tlie wreck, found Aucas- 
sin, and knew him again. When the men of Beaucaire saw their lord 
they had much joy, for Aucassin had lived at tl:ie castle of Torelore in 
all ease for three full years, and his father and his mother were dead. 
They brought him to the castle of Beaucaire, and knelt before him; so 
held ho his realm in peace. 

Now^ is Sling: 

Aucassin hath gained Beaucaire, 

Men have done liim homage tliere; 

Holds he now in peace his lief, 

Oastellan and coinit and chief. 

Yet with heaviness and grief 
Goeth lie in that fair place. 

Lacking love and one sweet face; 

Grieving more for one hright head 
Than he mourn eth for his dead. 

**13earest love, and lady kind. 

Treasure I may never find, 

God hath never made that strand 
Far o’er sea or long by land, 

W^iere I would not seek siicli prize 
And merchandise." 

Now they say and tell and relate: 

Now leave we Aucassin and let us tell of Nicolette. The ship which 
carried Nicolette belonged to the King of Garthag^. and he was hc^r 
father, and slie had twelve brothers, all princes or kings in the land. 
When they saw the beauty of the girl, they made much of her, and bore 
her in great rev^erenee, and questioned her straitly as to her degree, for 
certainly she seemed to them a very g acious lady and of high lineage. 
But she could not tell them aught thereof, for she was but a little child 
when men sold her into captivity. So the oarsmen rowed until the galley 
cast anchor beneath the city of Carthage, and when Nicolette gazed on 
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the hattlenvents and the co\intry roTind about, she called to mind that 
there had she been cherished, and from thence borne away when but 
an ^inripe maid, yet she was not snatched aw'ay so young but that she 
could clearly remember that she was the daughter of the ICmg of Car- 
thage, and once w^as nourished in the city* 

hlow' is sung: 

Nicolette, that maid demure. 

Set her foot on alien shore, 

Nlarked the city fenced with walls. 

Gazed on palaces and halls 
Tlien she sighed, **Ah, little worth 
AJl the pomp of all the earth. 

Since the daughter of a Icing, 

Come of Sultan's blood, thev 1» 

Stripped to market, as a slave 
Aucassin, true heart and hrave, 

S\% eet thy love upon me steals. 

Urges, clamours, pleads, appeals; 

W’ould to God that peril past 
In my arms I held \ou fast, 

W'’ouId to God tlxat in this place 
W^e svere sta\ ed in one embrace, 

Fell your kisses on mv face, 

Nly dear, mv fere,^' 

Now they say and tell and relate: 

When the King of Carthage heard Nicolette speak in this wise lie pirt 
his arms about her neck. 

‘^Kair sweet friend,*' said be, *^tell me truly who you axe, and be not 
esmayed of me " 

‘‘Sire,'* answered she, “truly am I daughter to the King of Carthage, and 
was stolen away when but a little child, full fifteen years ago.** 

W^hen thej” heard her say this thing they were assured that her words 
were true, so they rejoiced greatly, and brought her to the palace in such 
pomp as becajxie the daughter of a king. They sought to give her some 
king of those parts as husband and baron, but she had no care to marry. 
She stayed in the palace three or four days, and considered in her mind 
by what means she might flc^e and seek Aucassin. So she obtained a viol, 
and learned to play thereon, and when on a certain day they would have 
given her in marriage to a rich king among the Paynim, she rose at 
night and stole away secretly, wandering until she came to the seaport. 
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sHe lodged with some poor woman in a house near the shore. 
Th^re, by means of a herb, she stained her head and face, so that her 
fairness was all darlc and discoloured; and having made herself coat 
®J^d mantle, shirt and hose, she equipped her in the guise of a minstrel. 
Then, taking her viol, she sought out a sailor, and persuaded him sweetly 
to grant her a passage in his ship. They hoisted sail, and voyaged over 
the rough seas until they came to the land of Provence; and Nieolette 
set foot on shore, carrying her viol, and fared playing through the coun- 
try, until she came to the castle of Heaucalre, in the very place where 
Auoassin was. 

Now is sung: 


'Neath the keep of strong Beauoaire 
On a clay of summer fair. 

At liis pleasure, Auoassin 

Sat with baron, friend and kin. 

Then upon the scent of flow'rs. 

Song of birds, and golden hours, 
Pull of beauty, love, regret, 

Stf>le tbe dream of Nieolette, 

OaiTie the tenderness of years; 

So he drew apart in ter'rs. 

Then there entered to his eyes 
Nieolette, in minstrel guise. 
Touched the viol with the bow. 
Sang as I w'ill let you know. 

*^I_ords and ladies, list to me. 

High and low, of what degree; 

Now I sing, for your delight, 
Aucassin, that loyal knight. 

And his fond friend, Nieolette. 

Such the love betwixt them set 
Wlien his kinsfolk sought her head 
Fast he followcxl where she fled. 
From their refuge in the keep 
Paynims bore them o*er the deep. 
Nought of him I know to end. 

But for Nieolette, his friend. 

Dear she is, desirable. 

For her father loves her well; 
Famous C^arthage owms him king. 
Where she has sweet clu'rishing. 
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Now, as loid lie seeks for lier, 

Siiltaii, Calipli, proud Eiriir. 

But tlie maid of these will none. 

For she loves a dansellon, 

Auctissin, who plighted tioth. 

SatVciiii has she some prett\ oath 
Ne’er shall she he wife oi hride, 

Nevei lie at l>aron’s side 
I^e he denied/' 

Now thev say and toll and relate: 

W’hen Aiicassm heard Nieolette sing in this fashion ho was glad at 
heart, so ho drew hi'r aside, and asked 

“Fair sweet friend/* said Avieassm, “know yoo naught ot this Nieolette, 
whose hallad yon have sung/” 

“Sire, truly, yes, well I kixosv her for the nx<>st loval of ereatnres, and as 
the most winning and modest of maidens horn She is daughter to the 
King of Carthage, who took her when Aneassiii also w^is t4:iken, and 
brought her to the eity of Carthage, till he knt'w ff>r certain that she v\ as 
his child, whereat he rejoiced greatly. Any dav he would gi\e her for 
husband one of the highest kings in all Spain, but latht'r would she be 
iianged or burned than take him, liow ever neh he be* 

“Ah, fair sweet friend," cried the Count Aueassin, ’‘if \ oii would rc'lurn 
to that country and peisuade her to have speec li with lut' I wciiild 

give yoii of my riehe's more than ^ ou svould d«ue to ask of me or to take 
ICnow that for love of her I'choose not to have a vv^if*', howev'c^r proud her 
race, but I stand and wait, for nev^er will tbere be vv'^ife oi mine if it be* 
not her, and if I knew wliere to find her I should not need to grope lilmdly 
for her thus/' 

“Sire," answ'CTed she, “if y<iu will do these things I w'lll go and sec^k lier 
for your sake, and for hers too, because to me sbe is vt'iv dear." 

He pledged his word, and caused her to be given twenty pounds So 
she bade him farewell, and he was weeping for the sw'e<*tness ol Nieo- 
lette- And when she saw his tears 

“Sire," said she, “take it not so muc'h to heart, in so short a space will I 
bring her to this town, and you shall see her vsuth your eyes/' 

When Aueassin knew^ this he rejoiced greatly. So she parted from hiin 
and fared in the town to the house of the Viscountess, for the X'^iscouiit, 
her godfather, was dead. There she lodge^d, and open«‘d her mind fully 
to the lady on all tlie Tmsiness; and the Viseountess recall<‘c! the past, and 
knew well that it was Nieolette whom she had chc*risht'd. So she c'aiised 
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tlio T^^th to bo liOcitod, 4j.ncl rii.ido lior take lier ease for fxilly eij^ht days. 
Then Nieolctte soxighl an herb that was called celandine, and washed 
hersoU tlierewith, and became so fair as she liad never bc^en b<-fore She 
arrayed herself in a rich silken t^own Irorri the lady's j^oodlv stoie, and 
seated herself in the cliambc r on a iich stiill <>f brcjiidc^rc cl sc ndal, then 
she whispeied thc' ciainc^, and bej^i^c d her to fc Jc h Aiicassiii, lier fi ic-nd 
This she did When she icaclic d thc^ palace* lo, ^iicassin in tears, making 
grc'at SOI low foi the long tarrj^ing of ISiicolette, his friend, and tlie lady 
called to him, and said 

“^Vncassin, behave* not so wildly, but come with me*, and I ssill sliowr 
yon that thing lose best in all the* svorld lor ^icolcttc, your sss eet 

fijciid, IS h< re* iroin a fai coiintiy to sc'ck lit r love 

So \ncassin w ..is glad at heart. 

Now is Sling 


When lie* It lined tliat in Heancaire 
1 oclgc <1 his 1 itlv, sw c < t .^incl fair, 

Anc issiii nose ind t line 

10 h< 1 hostt 1 VN ith the cl iiiie 

I nt< led in md jx isst d stiaiii;ht\v ly 
do th< c h inibt 1 whcic slic 1 i\ 

W ht II she s iw him 'Sicolt tic* 

11 id siicli ]o\ IS nc\ci vet 
S|ii iiiu; she liL^htb to he i feet 
SwdlK c nne with w t It oinc incc*t 
W lit II lie s iw ht r, \nt_ issin 

CJ)pt cl heilh aims ind die w ht r in, 

C 1 isj>c d he r c lost in feiml t inl>i ice, 

K isse d hc'r evts ind kissed liti t ice 
In such gicttint:^ sped the night, 

1 ill it d iw ning ot the light 
Anc issiii VN ith pomp most i n e, 
CL-iownt d he r C onntt ss ol Ht incairc3 
Such dc light tht st love is met, 
Ancassin ind ^icoictto 
1 ength ot tl IV s iiitl jov did win, 

'S ic ole tic lilt! \nc issin 
I licit th song md t ile 1 tc'll 
With m linage ht*ll 


TrniisUitc d hy /vngt-ne \fcistin 



